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3. He waa the famous hero, ivho atKonbalncr* wagtnl a religious war by God's order. 

4b At t)ie time of the war, inasmuch us lie planned ntmtageius {daittdH)^ he )>ucaino 
through his fume a second Rustam.f 

5. To light iiho infidels was his intention, and tlio date of his death was " Abdiirnih- 
m4n is the martyr of G(m1." A. H. 988. 

6. Indeed, the Hand experienced thlxiugh him what sword practice is : tlic Raiia 
rdh a runaway from the terror of his Hwonl.:( 

7. When in the beginning tlie fiite of men was settled, God’s mercy fell to his 
share, and he received the blessing of God’s favor. 

8. Hut us his body was of earth, hi.<i purd fmiue lies now below the ground, like the 
jewel of the mine. 


A rather poetical inscription in Tughra is found on a tombstone in the 
old Burial-Ground, Agrah. One Abul Fattiih^ son of Babari 
Sultan, died on the 18th Shawwal, 978 (A. D. 1571). The people of 
Agrah say that Abul Fattali was the son of Akhar’s father-in-law (?). 
A rubbing of the inscription was received in 1871 from Mr, A. Carlloyle 
(IVoe., A. S. Bengal, June, 1S71, p. 127). 

The words of the inscription are the words of the sorrowing father 
(metre, lluha'i ) — ^ ^ 

I* j tjf ^ ^ ^3^ 


y.\ j JijA 


1. Light of my eyes ! T1 k)u once didst l>rightcii tlic world. 

Thou art gone, and in thy iibsetico niy dity has turned into night. 

2. We wi're once us if two lights, wheu I aad thou were together ; , 

Hut Fttti^ has extinguished thine,' tiud I wiw burn in sorrow. Dan- 

Written by ’Abdul Uadf. On the 13th 8hawwa1, 978, Abul F a 1 1 li,^ 

HUbari Sultan, now I'cceived in Goil’s mercy and pardoned, left in the ' 

of his youth this porj,'^ world, in order to joiiutlie uieivy scut of God. ^ jg 

\1 

fivA ’ xif 


• Mr. Bujilc givA ’ xif and sjiya that he wi» 'Uniblful what 
substituted KonSnhutr.* 

f All hUusIoii to Dasttifi, th«« wily Hith 
J 1 have tried to imitate the ulliteAitu 


.as Bxiirit be forever in 


in honor .mce D&jil, Akhar’s third 


the word fihd instr- 
lory of Akba^’H^ssesses. 
.ght). 


uiv 

..IS regaining Mu’ta- 
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Fathpur Si'kri^ 

• The vOlage of Sikri was called F & t li p u r by Akbar in memory of 
his conquest of Qujarat. • 

1 . 

The High Gate, or ‘ Balaud Darwazah,* in front of Akbar’s Masjid at 
Fatlqjur Sikri was built in 983 A. II., or A. D. 1575, as appears from the 
tarikh (metro, Mutaqarih ) — 

It rivalM till! of the lieavon. 

It boars the following Arabic and Pereian inscription — 

cUl3 ^ if j S^laii UJoJf axJU JlS 

- iLfilJa (JLx* j . |i>j| chcLj fOif Aj| 

aUr ^ )f aili aiuo ^ ^iS iL^ ^ 

iSXLc ^;5A/f - i <3^* ^JU\ - \amu )I\ 

P Ai^Ls^ 

is^ SJSjAif jJ yji ^ 

$ ^-«f j *l{li 

Jesus, — ^upoii whom be pt*ace ! — said, * Tlie world Is u bndjye ; pass over it and do 
not eullivute it.* It is written in the ILuli.s, * lie wliu Ihiiiks that he live to-uior- 

row, may as well think that he wiP live ibr ever/ Tlie world is eulled u monieiit; thevtv 
*'•' ' make it uii act of worship. The rcniuiiider of one’s life 1ms no value. It is also Kuid 
ITadis, * lie w’ho comes to pniyer and his heart is not wdth him, will only increase 
^aiiee from (lod.* ‘The best l>rope^ty is what is spent on tlie roail of (hsl.* Sell- 
•voi’ld t()r the lift* to come is pit»titable. I'overty is a realm in w hieh there is 

how would it be, if thou didst make ti pliu*t^ of vrorshix^, and if thou didst 
-ilded castle [«>f I’spndiseJ. 

* beauty t)f the vorid as upon a lookin^-ljlass : take it uj), and thou, 

'on is M u li a m 111 a d M a * g u m, w'hosc 
of 'fij-^iiiz ami subseipiently of ISliakkar, who 
son oi‘ 11 H b a Hasan A b d a I, w'ho was 


Abiuud’s edition of the T^^zuk i Jubaugi'rl, 

I with '-Lc of the following mscriptions. ' 



% 
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A biographical notice of Mir Ma’^um Nami will be found in my Ain 
Translation, pp. 514, 515. • 


• 2 . 

In 1008 A. H., when Akbar lejb for the Dak’liin and arrived at Ujjain, 
]}e ordered the following inseription to be put up on an old building there. 
The inscription is by the same poet as the preceding— 

J cA’ 4> vSUi j 

iS* 

In the d- tth ymr of the Divine Em, or J 008 A. 11. [A. D. 1599-1600], tin; victorious 
Hriiiy piiHscd tliis ])l:ice on its Av;iy to the Diik'hiii. 

1. O N a ni i, hist nif^ht my heart uskcMl into to ex])huu the circmuKtances of the past 
und of tlie future. 

2. Fate uiiHwomd, * Tiiformntion rcgiirdiiig those who have past away has no tmee, 
and the futui-e is like the ptist. What eanst thou know regaitliiiff it ?* 

When after tlie conciucst of the l][ak*hin, Akbar returned, in 1010, to 
Fathpiir Sikri, hef ordered the following inscription to be put on the other 
side of the * Baland Darwazali’— 


Vi****! j^U-m»T j [zy^j ^ 


Ilis Msijesty whose throne is high as the heaven, the shadow of (lod, J a 1 a I ii d d i n 
Muhammad A k h a r 8 h a h, eonqiieriMl the kingdoms of the Dak’hiii and of Dan- 
desh, fomM.*rly ealled Khdudesh, and arrived on the l-Gth yeiu* of tlie Divine Era, or 1010, 
in Fathpdr, in order to go to Agrali. 

1. As long as the iiauies of heaven and of earth remain, and as long os Existence ia 

found ill the world,^ m 

2. May his [Akhar’s] mime be loity lus Die heaven, and may liis spirit bo trover in 
the world. 


t 

Khaiidesli was ci^ed Daudesh in honor of Prince Dany&l, Akbar’s third 
son. V , xN on-con. 


•o broufjht upon the 



. to a term f^Xseweg. 
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m 

3. 

Akbar’s ‘ Khwabgah,* or sleeping apartment, in Fathpur Sik^i contains 
the following Persian verses (metre, long rmial ) — , 

vSaX^ j] inJaSj^ J 

Aif jjS # 1^1^^ djbo dijT fjj cA^ 

j| ^ jd d:^d vSiU 

1. The imperial palace i^) in every way better than the highest paradise ; at least, 
there is no doubt that it is tlic liighest paradise. 

* 2. The room of the emperor is bcautifal, pleasant, and lofty, and comprises in its 

structure the highest paradise. 

3. Kizwan, the keeiier of paradise, makes the carpets of thy castle (smooth like) 
looking-glasses ; and the J/ur ul-in (the * Houris*) make the dust of thy ]jalace like suf- 
nwli (which is beiiedcial to the eyes). 

4 Wlioever, like the heuveu, worships the dust of thy threshold, obtains through 
the virtue of the dust a Venus-like ibrehead. 

Fi^ni^za^a^d, east of A^grah. 

Firiizdbdd lies about 25 miles cant of A'grah. Elliot in bis Glossary 
(Beamos, 11, p. 89) says it was built by Firuz Khan, a* nobleman of the 
reign of the Shahjahun. The nobleman alluded to is called Fir u z K h a n 
or 9* i r 11 z K h w 4 j a b ; be was one of Jahangir’s cunuohs. At Jahangir’s 
death, he delivered Prince Shahryar into Dawar Bakhsh’s hands.* Ilis 
tomb is of white marble, and stands at the side of the road from Firdzabad 
to Agrah ; but the inscripti(m on it only contains verses from ilie Qoran. 

Near Firuzabad is a tomb and a small mosque iidjoining it. The tomb 
covers the remains of ’Iwaz Beg Khan Baliadur Hizabi'-jaiig, who died on 
Sunday, 1-dth Kabi’ I, 1189 [Mtb May, 1775]. The following inscription 
is on it (metre, Kliajif ) — 

m AajT Af Ujjj 

u^JJ 

* ^ 

j* ur^ tj cAhP 

cHs-iP 1*^ • y oALm 

oji ^ 

*'.9 # wa 1| tXx Af ^ 

^Hober, 1860, * Death of Jahangir.* 


• yA 
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jU ^lyy. Jt^jowo ^ 
f I A ^ JfUl j «u yjjy^ 

• «£*ib c»^| 

9 

1. Alas, the chilly seiisoii hna come ! A hundred woes to spring departed ! 

2. ITic fresh greoii has turned sere and yellow, and the pride of the rose lies scat- 
tered on the ground. 

3. The great Aghd is dead, whose descent was noble, and his spirit )»as fled to tho 

heavens on high. • 

4. O Gabriel, rt*ad forever a Fdlihah at the headstone of this angelic man. 

5. The Houris of [lanulisc waft with their curls fresh breezes to his tomb. ^ 

6. The inei’ciful Lortl himself built his mausoleum, and made it more sjdendid thnti 
the temxde of God [in Makkuh]. 

7. The date of the death of this pardoned man ivas ox])rcsscd by the thoughtful 
j>oet Kuiz (who tried to find one, 

8. Wliile a voice fiMui heaven heaved a sigh, in excessive sorrow’ and with jdaintive 
voice), by tho Avord 

0. * J5ilnsht-iin(;ib’ [one to Avhose lot Taradise has fallen], to which you ore to add 

* Agha lluzurg,* ‘the great A'ghn.' 

w a z 11 e g Khan Bahadur H i z a b r - j a n g died on Sunday, 13th Kubi* 
1, 1180. A. H. , 

. To Pjirganali Firuzabad belongs the village of piifipur, so called after 
a Alubaminadan Saint of the name of Slmh puti,* whose shrine is tM^e. 
He seems to have lived at the time of ’Alauddin. Mr. Beale has sent a' 
copy of the following letter from ATr. Mansel, Collector of Agrah, to tlie 
Commissioner of Bevcime at Agrah, dated 29th May, 1889, regarding the 
shrine of Sliali f ufi. 

“ It is related by the Khadims of the dargah, that in tho reign of the 
emperor Akhar, Slyili Sufi, a fakeer of some celebrity, wandered from Isfa- 
han to India, and took up his lieniiitjige among the Jamiiiia ravines near the 
city of ('haiidwar, then the country town of the Parganah of the same name, 
and which from the remains which still cover the surrounding country for 
miles — ruined mosques, dilapidated octagon mausolea, fallen entrance-gates 
and such lik(3 works of costly strength, — must have been an imi>ortaiit post 
in a fiscal and military point of view. At the time from which tlie fables of 
Shah Sufi’s miracles eommence, Uaja Cliandorsen was the lord of tlie fort 
of Chaiidwar, 'and a troublesome tributary of the Hellii court. Non-com- 
pliance with the royal demands for payment of revenue brought upon the 
Haja tho investment ^f his fort^by the army of Akhar, who is said to have 

commanded his forces in person and to have prosecuted his ' ‘ 

• 1 T 1 XI 11 reguMiug Mu ta- 

approach to success for a penod which the credulous or 

of the establishment have ex£ilted to a term 


V 
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of oriental metaphor, the emperor is said to have planted a mangoo tree on 
the commencement of the siege, and to„have eaten the fruit of it ere his 
success was secured. This success was owed to the anchoret of the ravinei 
Shah Sufi. During a severe land storm, the lamps of the ^entire camp 
were put out, and the liglits of the Shah’s hut alone glimmered in the sur- 
rounding darkness.'’^ This extraordinary fact led to the Shah’s being 
visited by some of the courtiers. The miraculous character of the event 
being much commented on by the visitors, the Shah acknowledged him- 
self to be under the special favour of Heaven, and in the end, the conversa- 
tion turned upon the diificulties of the siege, and the grateful sense of the 
hermit’s interference which the sovereign would entertain in the event of 
ife being brought to a close by his holy means. The Shah promised tho 
required aid, and declared that the fort should be captured by a fixed day. 
Thus much for tho emperor. In respect to tho Jtaja, the Shah acted very 
effectually upon his superstitious fears, told him that the fort wils destined 
to fall, and proffered his own miraculous powers to secure for tho Itaja a safe 
and honorable retreat for himself, his family, and valuables. The whole 
wore accordingly passed invisible through the besieging camp, and the Raja 
quitted Hindustan for the eastward. In return for this valuable service, tho 
emperor bestowed half of an hamlet of Ohandwar on tho Shah. Tho place 
assumed tlie name of Sufipur, and has since been inhabited hy the descend- 
anin of tho Shah. The decease of Shah Sufi took place soon after the 
ghmt was made, and ho was buried on the brow of a deep ravine, a 
handsome tomb being erected over his remains. The mausoleum is still in 
good order and forms a picturesque object in tlie midst of the desolation of 
tho Jamuna ravines in the vicinity of Ohandwar and Firozabad. Its pretty 
dome and minarets, commanding, as they do, the heights of tlie Jamuna 
ravines, often lead tlui voyagiu’s on the river to visit the shrine of the saint, 
and landwards th(j building is an object of interest and beauty, which all 
would regret to see lost to the country. There are several dalans, a hand- 
some gate, and a small mosque compidsed within the building, and the wholo 
is kept in occasional good repjiirs by the outlay of part of the funds of the 
grant. The fable of the whole is palpable. Indeed, the Raja, who under 
the name of Chandersen was ousted from Ohandwar, lived in tho reign of 
’‘Alauddint, and his descendants were the party who fell under the displeasure 
of Akbar.” 

* 1 cannot say wliotlicr this is the Hhah * Sufi Yahya,* jnciitioiied hy Mr. F. S. 

''IB Memoir of Mathura District, Vol. J,c.p. 14-S. 

•le will be found in Ibrahim ISayyu’s story, .lournal, A. S. Deiigoi, 

’’•ji villiigit of the name of •Ahiuddiiipur. 




4 
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J&walia't. 

The Jami’ Mosquo in Gwaliar,* which was built by Mu’ tarn id 
Khan, art officer of Aiiran^zib’s court, in 1074 A. H., or 1G63-64, bears 
two inscriptions, one insiclo and one^over the f:fatcway. 

Mu'tamid Kluin’s original name was Khwajah Nur. Tie was a oii- 
nuch, and received soon after Aurangzih’s acc(?ssion the title of Mu’tamid 
Khsii (‘ the trustworthy'). In the second year, he was made a commander 
of 1000, and 300 horse, and Commandant of Agrah, and was put in cdiargo 
of the Imperial harem. 

On the 2l tli Jiinnida T, 1071, he was made Commandant of Cl waliar 
where Suhiiinan Shikoh, rrince Muliaminad SnUan, Prince Murad Jlakh^i 
and his son fV/id llaklish, were conliiied. In (IwAliar he remained till 13ih 
Jlajah, 1078, when Khwajah JMinl was ap])ointed (k>minaiidant of the fort. 
Ill 1081 and 1085, wo find ]Mu’tamid Khan again commanding Port Agrah. 
In 1091, Mu’tainid Khan’s properly, consisting of 1.2/ lak'hs of riij)ees, be- 
sides jewels and cattle, was sent from Gwaliar to C^Viirt, but the Maanir-i- 
^Ahimfjivi says nothing regarding the cause of this coiifiseMtion. In 1099, 
Mu’tamid Khan was a]>))ointed Daroghah i Jhigh o Ta(;hihah, or head of 
tluj musters and the reeruiting dej»artuient. lie died in 1101 A, II., or 
A. J). 10S9-90. 

Tlic (.Jw. 4 ]idi* Jaiiii’ Mosque was therefori‘ built ’ny him when comm^d- 
ing the fort. 

^ v-ahJ j| * A — 

/i j\ j 3 # ^JMUt L; 

o^jJ wSasS ^ .A JLi*, 

t •vr® 

3, In Iht* time of 81uih *Alamgh% who has 

2. A king, before W’lioso goiicrosity ilu* oivaii b*i‘Is iislnuiii'il.t 

3. !M u * t n in i d K h au, in whom the true lighll; (•!' UiiUi ui)pL'urs, foiiiid tlivougb^ 
God's kindness grace. 

* Whether this Jami’ Mosque is tiie siiiuc as the Jami’ Mosque of Givalinr iiieid-ioii- 
rd by General OunninghuiA (Arch. Keixirt, VoJ. Il, p. 370), J eaniud say. I?ut if they 
arc the same, Sir W. SIccumiilV liistoriSal )):irticulars (pioli'd by (hnioral Cuiiniiigliaiii arc 
not correct. Geneml Cuiniiugham gives several iuk^restiug particulars regaining Mu*ia- 
mid Kh&n ] vide loc. cit., pj). 333, 371. 

t In siiito ^ the numerous iicurls wliich the occsin imssessos. 

i In tillusiou to his uaiuc Khwiqali Nur («. e, light). 
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4. To build a lofty mosque. Ask him minutely reprardin^ its excellence. 

5. J searched for the date of its construciiou^ and the old sage told me the words 
** Like a house of agate.*’ A. H. 1074. 

'' *. 

• Jol « J h-CJU si m * 

• ^ (• jt ® ^ # 

« Ij vSasIj « 

• J*5 3 tl (^j1 <£«A.L> • 

« U ^06*^ ^,j| 4:>if J »L^ vy^ll # 

t # fy J LoaA ^ aA cii, « 

• Jfix) 1*^ 3^ J Vi)lALi J| I* Af^A • 

• |OA. ^ 31 dJu^f U 0 a 

• <3a| (J^AAj 4^ b ^ ^j 1*> • 

« Ukw j •^jcjl ^ J sl- 7 --« ^ y oy Ij • 

1. In the reign of Shdh ’AIamgir> the just^ the religious, the light of whose justice 
illuminates the world, 

2. Mu’t amid Khan found grace to build with siucorlty of heart this holy 
mosque. 

. ^ 8. Tlie revenue of this well and, this liath and these rooms was given as a pciq>etiial 

grant to the servants of the mosque for their iiiaiiitciianc^e. 

4. 1 request the just kings and I'ulers of the age not to misappropriate the revenues 

of the mosque fur the sake of (^.od. 

6. O God, may this mosipie through the kindness of tlie ]»eople of the world remain 
atanding us long us the a'orld, the sun, the mesm, Gie earth, and the heaven i-emain ! 

Mr. J. Wood-Mason exhibited drawings of various Blind Crustaceans 
and drew attention to tlio fact that a species differing in no particular of 
generic value from Beidamia leptodactyla et crucifer of Willcmotis v. Suhm, 
discovered by H. M. S. ‘ Challenger,* had, years before, boon described by 
Prof. C. Heller under the n:imc of Bolyclwles iyphlops ; in which species from 
the Mediterranean the organs of vision were also morphologically entirely 
ivanting, being merely represented by two minute pigmcQt-s{)eck6 situated 
at the usual place of origin of the eye-stalks. Mr, Mason also stated 
that BolycJieles typJilops and its allies could be placed in no existing family 
of cetaceans, recent or fossil, with the exception perhaps of the Bryonidw^ 
the structural characters of which appeared to be far too imperfectly known 
to warrant their being included in it ; he, therefore, proposed to establish a 
new family, to be called the PolychelidcCy for their reception, and provision- 
ally to consider them as members of its single genus Bolychelec. Mr. Mason 
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further stated that the Aataeus^ Zaleucm of Willenioes y. Sulim was no 
Astacid at all, but represented a new and very remarkable genus of Thalcm^ 
sinidiB^ whicAi *he proposed to designate Thaumastocheles : in this species, 
particularly, the caudal ‘ swimmeret’ had not the terminal plate of its outer 
branch transversely jointed as in all true Aetacidee ; he was glad to find 
that M. Alph. Milne-Edwards, the eminent carcinologist of France, had 
expressed a similar opinion with regard to its systematic position, in a'‘ Note 
on the ITephropsia Stewarti of Wood-Mas.,*’ published in the last number of 
the ‘ Annales des Sciences Naturellcs.’ 

Mr. Wood-Mason also exhibited specimens of Trietenoloma Childrenii, 
Gray, and read the following note thereon. * 

Note on Ttnetenotoma Childrenii, Gray. 

So far as I have been able to discover, one additional species only of 
the very anomalous family of coleopterous insects, Trietenoiomidee, of which 
T. Childrenii, Gray is the type, has been described since Professor West- 
wood published in his ‘ Cabinet of Oriental Entomology** the results of his 
dissections of the three species known to him, viz., of T. Childrenii, Gray, 
T. Templeionii, W^*st\v., and T, aendh. Parry. Of the first-named I have 
recently received two specimens ( 5* ) collected at Samaguting, in the Nagw^. 
Hills, by Captain J. Ilntler, a third (?) captured by Major II. H. Godwin- 
Austen in the Dhansirf Valley, and a fourth ( d ) taken by one of tho 
collectors of the Indian Museum at Johorc, in the Malay Peninsula. 

. This species having been incorrectly described by Dupont, t whose 
specimen had most likely become stained by the exudation of fatty matters 
from the body of the insect itself, after death, or by prolonged immersion in 
alcohol in company with other objects, as “ couverte en dessous d’ un vil- 
losito jauiie verdatre,” it may be worth while to correct the mistake* 

The whole of the ventral surface of the insect, in both sexes, from the 
extremity of the abdomen to the very tips of the triangular processes that 
lie in front of the eyes and bound the labium {inenttim of Westwood), the 
femora to their distal ends, and the narrow inllccted portions of the elytra 
are clothed with a most delicately pure ashy -grey pubescence, wanting only 
on the mososteriial process, which appears to be normally shining-black* 
and on the middle of the postenor margins of the abdominal segments, from 
which it has been removed by friction ; the pubescence on the labium and 
the fringe of hairs on the fore mfCrgin of the prostornum alone being stamped 
with very pale luteous ; the anterior and posterior faces of the tibise, espe- 
cially of the two anterior pairs, are also slightly pubescent. 

The distribution of the four described species is as follows : — 
jP. Cliild^eniK Hah. Assam; Tennaserim coast ; Johore ; Java* 

* Op. Oit., p. 47, PI* XXllI. t dc ZooL, pi. 85, 1832. 
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** Memorial, to flie late Dr, F, Stoliezka, 


[August, 


T. Templctonii, Hab. Ceylon. 

T, wnea. llab. Himalayas. 

T, Qrayii. Hab. Canara, Malabar Coast. 

The Prcsitlent announced that the Council propose to commemorate the 
services of their late Natural History Secretary, Dr. Stoliezka, by a suitable 
memorial, and had appointed a Committee to ascertain in what way the 
proposal could best be carried out. A circular on the subject would be 
is.sued in due course. 


The following papers were read- 


1 . 


Note on a Picture representinff the taking of Palmnan hg Jbakil Khan^ 
Aurangzib'e Oeiicral, — Pg Coi^. J5. T. DAiyrojJ, C. S. 1. 

Col. Dalton gives in this note a (loscrij)tion of a picture ropresenting 
1 he taking of l*ala man, in Chutia Nagpur, by Daud Khan, Aurangzib’s 
geiicj'iil. 

Tbe piftiire, wLicIi is in ‘■I'® possession 7:;/, , 5 ^. . . descendants 
ai i, on ol.«, and f. -W 

«», 74 I "am 

Dalt.' ICCiO, as related in Journal, for Ife/ 1, 1 lU-t I, p. 1-/. • 

i;squ«„,-s note is aceo.npani<sl by a pbotogmpli of the incture, taken by Mj . 

■ 01 . 1 . 6 , a plan of the picture, and two pbotograplis ol l<ort labnnau itsel . 

The oostuin., of the olliccM s and soldiers iis also the ethnic po(.nbanties oi 

the l.illnicn and llicir arms aro remarked on (vide loe. cit., j). 1 . 1 -). 

The paper will appea: in No. Ill of the J onrnal, for tins year. 

2. iV’u/c on Fori FhUhtli noar Fanduah, Maldah XUslncl.—Fii E. V. 
AVkstmacott, Esq., C. S. 

Mr Wcstmacott fixes in this iiaiwrlhe position of Fort Ekdalah, winch 
was twice in vain besi<.ged by Fir.'./. Shah III, of Dihli, when invading Leu- 
gul diu-ing the reigns of Ilyas Shah and Sikandm- Shah. . 

Fort Ekilalah lies N. N. E. of Maldah, about Lat. 2o 27 , a little cast 
of the Cbiramati, and is marked on the 1-inch-a-inilc survey inap. w 
hot given on Sheet 119 of the Indian Atlas ; hut the tln-ee large tanks near 

wliiJh Ekdalah lies, aro prominently marked. . 

Mr. Westmaeotfs paper will ho printed in No. Ill of the Jouma, 

Part I, for this year, and will ho accompanied by a map. , . , , 

Mr. IJloclnnaiiu said, there was no doiiht that Mr. Westn^o a 

now filled upo« the true site of Fort Ekdiilah. Besides the proofs adduced 
by him, there was some collateral evidence. 'Thns the places near Ekdalah 
were Qaobah (marked ‘ Kasha' on Sheet 119), or the ‘ coUdttorate, and 
Dhanjax itself, after which the pai^anah, to which Ekdalah belonged, WM 
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called ; and N. W. of it, on t^e Cliiramati, lay Paikpdr*? the place, no 
doubt,- where the Bengal Paiks were stationed. 

3. Contrihiitiom towards a hnowledfje of the Burmese Blora^ Part I. — 
By S. Kunz, Esq. 

This paper will ho published in the foi-thconiiiig number of the Journal. 

4. Bescriptions of nine species of 'Alycceincd from Asum and the Naya 

mils, — By Majoji II. II. GonwiN-AusTEX, If. G. S., F. Z. S. 

This ])ai)LT will bo published in the Journal Part II. ^ 

6. Note on the Composition of the Calcutta Coal-Gas . — 

Pj^iuLEii, P. C. S., Felloit\ Chem. Soc.^ Berlin, 

The bad quality of the gas supplied to Calcutta is the subject of very 
frequent remark, and judging from the amount of light furnished by most 
of the public gas lamps, it would be by no moans an unfounded one. There 
is however, no doubt that the bimiers supplied to these lamps are so badly 
fonstrueted, that they arc not capable of giving anything like the maximum 
amount of light which should be produced by the gas. The retimis of the 
ofliciul Gas Examiner for the past year, show that the average illuminating 
X:»ovycr of the gas, when burnt at the rate of 5 ciibie-icet j)er hour from a 
standard argand burner, equalled the light of 13 sperm candles burning 
120 grains per hour ; and he has also sliowii that the gcuieralitj^ of the street 
gas-lamj)s do not give a light equal to more than seven or eight eaiulles. 
It would bo obviously uufair then to condemn the gas because of the bad- 
ness of the light of the street lamp.s. 

A coal-gas which only gives a light equal to thirteen candles is, how- 
ever, of very jmov q\iali1y, for very few large towns arc satisfied with a gas 
giving less than sixteen caudles, the minim urn now allowed in London. 
There is no doubt that the largo quantity of ammonia which is present in 
the gas of Cah-utta, and which has averaged during the past yeai- 37*5 
grains per 100 cubic feet, must deteriorate its illuminating power to somo 
extent, and there is also no doubt that tliis is the cause of the excessive 
fouling of the gas-pipes, iiitings &e., which is a frequent source of annoy- 
aiH*e, and which may also produce a further decrease in the illuminating 
power of the gas. 

Judging, liowover, f?om the composition of the various samples of !». 
dian coals, such as are obtained from Sanktoria, Dumarkanda, Buniganj, 
Batiall and Mangalpur, the analyses of which have been published by the 
Geological Survey, there did not appesu* to be any reason, why illuminating 
gas of a vciy <fair quality should not be obtained from them* if properly 
treated. It appeared to me to be very probable that the low illuminating 
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power of the gas was due either to the p):esence of a considerable amount of 
imj^uritj, or to an imperfect manufacture of the gas. So far as 1 am awai'e, 
the composition of the gas supplied to Calcutta has never £eon ascertained, 
and it appeared to me that it would be interesting to determine its exact 
chemical composition, so as to judge of the cause of its bad quality. For 
this purpose, 1 have made a series of analyses, the results of which are ap- 
pended in the table on the opposite page, lii the hrst four columns of the 
table will be found analyses of the gas supplied on various days to 
Calcutta, and in the fifth column, is given the average composition of 
the Calcutta gas as deduced from twelve analyses. For the purposes of 
comparison, 1 have introduced into the table the analyses of two samples 
of London gas, and one sample of Manchester gas, the latter being of good 
quality, the two former only fair in quality. 

The illuminating power of any sample of coal-gas depends upon the 
amount of the illuminating hydrocai'bons (belonging to the Cn H 2 n scries) 
which it contains, and, to a great extent, on the proportion of carbon contain- 
ed by these hydrocarbons, as shewn by the amount of carbonic acid generated 
by them. A glance at the table will shew that in luminiferous constituents 
the Calcutta coal-gas is tolerably rich, and yet we haye already seen that 
the illuminating power is in fact less than that of London gas, which contains a 
much smaller proportion of hydrocarbons ; it therefore at once becomes evident 
'chat the loss of light must be due to the presence of some impurities. 

The chemical composition of the gas shews that there are both imper- 
fections ill its manufacture and in its purification. In the first place, we 
have no less than 4t’7d per cent, of carbonic acid present in the gas ; this, 
as is well known, is an impurity most destructive to the illuminating power ; 
it has been shewn that for every 2 per cent, of this substance present the 
illuminating power of coal-gas is diminished to the extent of from one 
candle to one and a half candles ; that is to say, if this impurity were 
removed (which is a very simple matter) the illuminating power of the gas 
would be increased from thirteen candles to about fifteen or sixteen candles. 
The second point that 1 have to draw attention to, is the extremely large 
amount of nitrogen present; this can only arise from imperfections in 
the manufacture ; it means to say, that about 15 per cent, of the gas 
supplied as coal-gas, has been drawn in from the air during the process of 
manufacture, and it shews that cither the rctorCs are in a very dilapidated 
condition, or that sufficient care is not taken to %ocp the retorts properly 
closed, when the gas is being formed. tChe presence of the nitrogen in 
the gas is decidedly detrimental to its illuminating power, but even sup- 
posing that it has simply a diluting effect, and no injurious action on the 
gas, the absence of the nitrogen would raise the illuminat&g power from 
13 to 15*3 caudles. It hasi however^ been shewn by the experiments of 
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Silliman and Wurtz’!'' that by the admixture of such gases as oxygen 
and nitrogen with coal-gas, its illunfiinating power is destroyed very 
rapidly. 

Thus in the case of air, for every one per cent, added to coal-gas, there 
is a loss of rather more than onc-half k candle power. ' No doubt a consider- 
able part of the loss is due to the oxygen present in the air, but there is also 
a considerable paiHi duo to the ))resence of the nitrogen ; I havo little doubt 
that in the case before us, there is a loss of from 3 to 4 candles in 
the illuminating power of the gas, due to the presence of the nitro- 
gen. I have also made some scries of analyses on the gas supplied at difle- 
aent houi’^ of the same night, but have found that practically it has nearly 
the same coinposition at whatever time it is collected. A series of three 
analyses of gas collected «n.t dilforent times on the same (evening is given in 
the three last columns of the table. 

I have not attempted to make many determinations of the other im- 
purities present in the gas, that is to say, the amounts of Sulphur and 
Ammonia, as they are regularly determined by the Gas Examiner to the 
Municipality. There is, however, no reason wliaiover why the Calcutta gas 
should not be as fi’ce from these suVstances as an}'' other gas-sup)>ly. As 
already stated, the quantity of Ammonia present in the gas is enormous, 
and it is a sign of the most imperfeet purifieatiou. There is no dilReulty 
in removing the whole of this impurity, and the (piautity present is at least 
fifteen times as much as the maximum quantity that ought to he present. 
The quantity of Sulphur on the other hand is not so large as might bo 
expected, l)\it this arises i^robaljy not so much Irom the very complete puri- 
fication of tlie gas, as from tins fact tliat Indian coals on the whole do not 
contain a very large proportion of sulphur. 1 hope, however, at some future 
time to retiu’ii to these two impuritiw. 

To sum up the result of these experiments, it may be said that it 
is probable, if care were taken during the manufacture of the gas to* ex- 
clude the nitrogen (which must comi* in from the air), and also if the cai^ 
bouic acid present in the gas were removed, that the illuminating )>owcr of 
the Calcutta gas instead ol' being only 13 candles, would be increased to 
about 17 or 18 candles. The greater part of the caiboiiic acid present in 
the gas is due to the air drawn in during th(» process of manufacture, the 
oxygen of which combines with the red-hot coke or eai-boii Ibrrning Carbo- 
nic acid. The quantity of air which is thus drawn in amounts to about 17 
per cent, and is the cause of the twv) iinpuiities nitrogen and carbonic 
acid. * 


* Ameriiaiu Juiiru. bcaenoc und Ai*ts [2] XLVlll, p. 40? 
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C. NoUb on the Barah Bhuyaa of 'Eaatom Bengal, — By Da. J. Wise. 
Dr. Wise gives in this papei«the family histories of five of the twelve 
Bhuyas of Bengal, after whom Bengal is often called “ B&rah Bhiiya Hulk.” 
The word Bhuya” means the same as Bhumik or Zamindar, and does not 
indicate ethnic difierenees, as understood by Buchanan, Col. Dalton, and the 
compiler of the last census report. In modern times even the title of Bhii* 
ya was frequently conferred, on payment of a fee, by tlie Kajas of Kaclihar. 

Tlie five Bhuyas of Eastern Bengal noticed in this paper are the Ghazi 
family of Bhowal ; the family of *1 sa Khan, whose descendants are the 
Divvan Sahibs of Jangalbdri ; and the Hindu zamindars of Bhaluah, Chan- 
dradip (Bakla), and Bikrampur. ^ 

The paper is accompanied by a photograph taken by Mr. Cadell of the 
large Shiv temple nesir the site of the old town of Srij)ur (Bikrampur), 
now surrounded by dense jungle. The temple is the highest in eastern, if 
not in the whole of, Bengal. 

The reading of the following paper was postponed — 

The Ismail Ghdzi Legend, according to a Persian History discovered at 

Kangpur. — By G. K. Dauiant, Esq., Q, S. 

• 

LnniAiiY. 

Tlie following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in July last, 

B resent a tions, 

Niimcfi of Donors in CapiUiliii. 

Journal of the East Indian Association, London, Vol. VIII, No. 1. 

P, jlf. T\xU, — ^Anglo-1 iidiau Vitiil Sta^stlcs. 

• Tub Associatiojt. 

Bulletin do la Societd de Geographic, Paris, Avril 187I'. 

Oaimier.- -IVivisiojis civUcs du torritoiro brifaimiicpio on Binnmiio. Col, Yale . — ^Noto 
pour M M. Full vi Moreau, voyugeure cu Ifirmaiiie (Fxtniit d’uno lettre au Seca^Uiirc 
g^ueral ). 

The SociFrrr. 

Actcs do L’ Academic Nationale dcs Sciences, Belles-Lettres et Arts do* 
Bordeaux, 3« S^-io, 1872, 3® ct 4i^ trimestres. 

• The AcADEBtT. 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1874, 
Part I. 

W. Ferguson . — ^Description of a suppoBcd new genus of Oo.vlon Uiitraclnniis. Lonis 
de Zoyse ,, — ^Noics on the identity of Piyadosi and Asoka. W. V, Legge. — On tlie Island 
distribution of tjc Hiids in the Society’s Museum. S. JiVtgU . — Notes on the Oi'currencc oJ' 
a rare Eagle new to Ceylon ; and other iutercsting or rare birds. P. Van Caglenberg, — 
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Extnicts from the records of the Dutch Qovcrumcnt iu Ceylon. J . D'AUois. — Tlio Stature 
of Gotaum Duddha. 

** The Society. 

Illustrated Catalogue ' of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Ha! vard College. No. VII. Revision of the Echini, by Alexander Agassiz, 
Paris I— III, and Plates, Parts I— IV!" 

The Hauvaed CoIiLEOe. 

Notices of Sanscrit MSS., by Rajendralala Mitra, Vol. II, Part IV. 

Tub Autiioe. 

Science ties Religions. L’Islamismc eVapres le Coran. L’onsoignc- 
ment doctrinal et la pratique, par Garcin do Tassy. Tj*oisieme Edition, 
e- The Author. 

Moghadiita der Wolkeiiboto. Gedicht von Kaliddsa mit kritischen 
Anmerkungon und Wdrlcrbuch, licrausgggoben von Adolf Friedrich Stenzler. 

Tub Edttob. 

Preliminary Report on the first season’s work of tlie Geological Survey 
of Yesso, by Renjamin Smith Lyman, 187-1. 

The Author. 

Dr. and Mrs. Mason’s Land Leases in Toungoo, British Burma, by 
M]*s. Eleanor Mason. 

The Authoress. 

Dr. Mason’s Last Days, by Mrs. Eleanor Mason. 

The AirTTTORjiss. 

Ancient Laws of Ireland, Vol. HI. 

Lectures on llic ManiiCJ's and Customs of the Ancient Irish, by Eiigeno 
O’Curi-y M. R. I. A. Edited, with an introduction &c., by W. K. Sullivan, 
Ph. D. Vols. 1—3. 

♦ WiriTLrrr Stokes, Esq. 

The Christian SpectiSor, for July, 1S71. 

The Editor." 

Ramayana, edited by Heinachandra, Part 4, No. 4. ’ 

The Editor. 

Daily Meteorological Observations of tho St. Xavier’s Collbge Ohserva- 
^tory, for the half-year ending 30th June, 1874. 

The PRiNciPAJi, St. Xavier’s College. 

White Y^ajur-Veda, edited by Thakur Giriprasad Sing, Parts 5 — 0. 

Tjie Editor. 

Synopsis of the Results of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, Vol. I. The Great Indus Series. By Col. J. T. Walker, 
R. E. and Assistants. 


The Government oe India. 
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Selection of Papers regarding the Hill Tracfts between Assam and 
Burmah and on the Upper Braliutaputra. 

The Government of Benoal. 

Annals of Induin Administration in the year 1872-73. Vol. XVIII. 

• The GovEiiNArENT of Bengal. 
Beport on the Stamp llcvonne of the Central Provinces for the 3 ’^ear 
1873-74. 

The CnrEF-CoarMissroNER of the Central Provtnces. 
Report on Vaccination throughout the Presidency and Provinces of 
Madras in the year 1872-73. 

The Government of Madras. , 
The Desatir, or Sacred Writings of the Ancient Persian Prophets, by 
Mulla Piruz Bin Kans, Vol. 11 . 

l^eiiths in Bombay, from 1818 to 1863, 13 Parts. 

Jici)ort on the Census of t^ N. W. Proviiiees, dated 1st Januaiy, 1853. 
(Jensus of the Island of Bombay, taken 2nd February, 1861. 

Statistical Memoir of a Surve^*^ of the Nilglicrry Moiintiiius. 

VVeahift Bvries, Rudimentary Treatise on Agricultural Engineering, hy 
G. H. Andrews, Vol. I. • 

Rudimentary iTreatise on Ship Building, hy J. Perke, Parts 2 and 3. 
Ditto of Recent and Fossil Shells, by S, P. Woodward, 

Ditto Astronom^'^, by the Rev. R. Man. 

Ditto Magnetism, by Sir W. S. Hams. 

Kquational Arithmetic, by W. Ilipsley. 

Rudimentary and Elementary Treatise on Steam and Locomotion, hy 
J. Sewell. 

First Mnemonieal Lessons in Geometry, Algebra and Trigonometry, by 
the Rev. T. P. Kirlfnian, M. A. * 

All Investigation of tlie Dust Storms and Whirlwinds of India, by P. 
F. H. Braddeley. 

Barometrical Sections of India, hy^ Surgeon E. Balfour, 

On the methods of determining Tenvslrial Longitudes, ly Captain J. 
Crisp. 

Reports on the Pj'oeoedings of the Oilicers engaged in the Magnetic • 
Survey of India, Rejiort No, X. 

Chevalier Dubarl’s Principles of H 3 draulics applied to Indian Irriga- 
tion, by Major T. F. do«llavilaiid, Isi Vol, 

The Mammals of India, by l>r. T. C. Jerdon, (2 copies). 

Chronological Tables, containing Corresponding Dates of tlie^diiTcrcnt 
Eras, used in the Bombay Prcsidenc^^, for the Century Irom A. D, 1752 to 
A. D. 1852. .# 
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A Report OD the Weights and Measures of the Konkun Province and 
the Territories subject to the Government of Bombay, by Capt. T. B. Jervis, 
Bo. Eng. 1829. 

Records of Ancient Science exemplified and authenticated in the Primi- 
tive Universal Standard of Weights an(\ Measures, by Capt. T. B. Jervis, 
Bo. Eng. 

. Table of Weights and Measures, for the Bombay Presidency. 

Tables of Weights for reducing English Weight into British Indian 
Weight, and the contrary. 

Vivada Chintamiini, by Prasanna Cumar Tagore. 

The Mohummudan Law of Sale, according to the Huncefeea Code, by 
B. E, Baillie. 

Digest of Hindoo Law Cases, Vol. II. 

Labour Laws of Mauritius. 

Vyavahara May ukha, an authentic and complete Treatise embracing all 
the heads of Hindoo Law, translated by H.^orradaile, Bo. C. S., Surat, 
1827. 

Letters patent establishing the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Bombay, 1844. 

Letters patent establishing the Court of Judicature at Prince of Wales 
Island, Singapore and Malacca, 1827. 

Letters patent for reconstituting the Court of Judicature at Prince of 
Wales Island, Singapore and Malacca, 1S55. 

An Act for Establishing High Courts of Judicature in India and papers 
relating thereto. 

An English Translation of the Hiinyaritic Inscriptions, by Professor E. 
Osiander. 

Tlie Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Nos. 
21-25. 1802-1868. 

Examination and Analysis of the Mackenzie MSS., deposited in the 
Madras College Library, by tlie Rev. W. Taylor. 

The Bombay Engineer’s Report for the official year 1840-50. 

Professional Papers in’inted at the Civil Engineering College, Roorkce. 
No. II, Rajbulias. No. JII, Earthwork. 

'* Papers prepared for the use of the Civil Engineering College, Roorkee, 
No. IV, Earthwork. No. VI, Construction of Buildings, Part I. 

On Blasting under Water by means of Galvanism, by D. Tresbam. 

Notes on Building and Road-making, compiled for the use of the D. 
P. W. M^idras, 1855. 

A treatise explanatory of a new system of Naval, Military and Political 
Telegraphic Communication, with a comprot^ensivc Numerical Dictionary, 
by Lt.-Col. J. Macdonald, 1817. 
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• 

Roport of the Gangos Canal Committee on Major Crofton’s Project 
for Remodelling the Ganges Cannl, 18G7. 

Memoranda on the Western Jumna Canals, N. W. Provinces, 1849. 
by Major W. E. Baker, B. E. 

Plates of Goodwyn’s Memoir 04 the Taper-Chain Tension-Bridge. 

Correspondence on the Proposed Railway in the Southern Mahratta 
Country, 1858. 

Report on Projected Ciinals in the Delhi Territory, 1841. 

lieport on the Epidemic in the Moradabad District in 1854. 

Report of the Indian Cattle Plague Commissioners, 1871. 

Treatment and Management of Saxon Sheep in the Deccan. 

Report on the Canal Irrigation of Rohilkund, by Capt. W. Jones, B. lH 
1855. 

Irrigation in the Madras Provinces, by Lt.-Col. R. Baird Smith, B. E. 

On the Corn and Pasture Grasses of India, by Professor Roylc. 

Notes on the Propagation dnd Cultivation of the Medicinal Cinchonas, 
or Peruvian Bark Trees, by W. G. Melvor. ' 

Annual Reports on the Sind Forestg for 1858-50 and 1850-60. 

The Tobacco Cultivator’s Manual,^by D. Jos^ Maria Dau, of Cuba. 

The Cultivation of Orleans Staple Cotton, as practised in the Missis- 
sippi Cotton-growing Region. 

Papers on Opium Cultivation in Khandeish, 1830. 

A Statement and remarks relating to the Expenses of Irrigation from 
Wells ill the Deccan &c,, by Captain Meadows Taylor, 

Papers relative to the execution of Irrigation Works, by Joint Stock 
Companies. (P. P. 1801). 

Correspondence on the subject of the Drainage of Bombay, 1807. 

Ro])ort on a Project for the Drainage of the Town of Madras, by Capt. 
Hector Tullocb, R. E. 

Correspondence relating to the prohibition of Burials in the Back Bay 
Sands, 1855. • 

Correspondence relating to a proposed enactment for the regulation of 
places used fon,the Disposal of Corpses in the Town and Island of Bombay. 

Analysis of the Mineral Springs and various Well and River Waters, 
in the Bombay Presidency, by II. Giraud, and-R. Haines. 

Report on the Quantity of Water raised from WeUs in the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts, 1856. 

Report on the Mesfheric Surreal Operations of Dr. Esdaile, 1846. 

Records of Cases treated in the Mesmeric Hospital, Calcutta, in 1817. 

Notes on the Application of the Test of Organic Disease of the Spleen, 
as a means of detecting Malarious Localities in Hot Climates, by Surgeon 
T. E. Dempstef. 
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Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay, Nos. 8, 5, 
6, Old Series, 184*0-18:1*3, and Nos. 3 and A, New Series, 1855-1858. 

Indian Annals of Medical Science, Nos. XVll, XX, and XXIY to 
XXVI. 

Pharmacopceia of India, 18G8, by J)r. E. J. Waring. 

British Pharmacopoeia, 1867. 

Practical Observations on the Hygiene of the Army in India, by 
Stewart Clark, M. R. C. S. 

Report on Leprosy, by the Royal College of Pliysiciaiis, London. 

lie^rints for the l^undits — 

^ No. 2, Physical Science, Parts 1 to 3. 

No. 3, Method of Induction. 

No. 4, Metaphysical and Mental Philosophy, Vols. I, II. 

No. 6, Elements of Logic. 

No. 8, Elements of Rhetoric. 

Catalogue of the Duplicates, &c., of the India Office Library, 1862. 

List of Books published by the Government of the N. W. Provinces, 
from 1840 to 1852. 

Facts for Facitorics, being Letters on Practical Subjects, suggested by 
experiences in Bombay, by W. Walker. t 

* Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani Manuscri])ts of the 
Libraries of the King of Oude, by Dr. A. Sprenger ; Vol. I., Hindustani and 
Persian Poetry. 

Itcport on Education in Sind, March, 1856. 

Annual Reports from the Governors of the Madras University, from 
1845-46 to 18D2-C3. 

Reports on Indigenous Education and Vernacular Schools in the N. W. 
Provinces, for 1851-52, and 1852-53, by H. S. Reid, oVisitor General of 
Schools. 

Reports on Public Instruction, Bombay, for 1863-64 and 1864-65. ' 

Reports on the Progress of Education in the N. W. Provinces, 1864-65, 
and 1865-66. 

Memorandum on Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency, 1856-* 

, 1S65. 

H. E. I. C. Education Despatch of 1854. 

Report on the Revision of the Military Store Department, Bombay, 
1830. 

Practical Hints on the Proof of Gunjjowdcr, by Major W. Jacob, Bo. 
Art. * 

Parliamentary Report on the Abyssinian Expedition, 1870. 

Index to ditto. * 

Persian Expedition, Estimate of Extraordinaiy Expenditure on account 
of (P. P. 1857). 
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Persian Expedition, Correspondence about the Proportion of Cost to be 
charged upon the Indian Revenue^ (P. P. 1857). 

Persian Expedition, Correspondence about the proportion to be defray- 
ed from the revenues of the United Kingdom. (P. P. 1857). 

Account of the Total Annual K^^penses of the Military Forces serving 
in each Presidency in India from 1850-51. (P. P. 1858). 

Act authorizing Payments from the Indian Revenues in respect of 
Retiring Pay, Pensions and other expenses of 11. M’s. Forces serving in 
India. (P. P. 1SG2). 

Iteturn of the Actual Strengtli both of the Militaiy Force in the Presi- 
dencicjs of Bombay and Madras ami the Punjaub in October and Nov,, 1858. 
(P. P. 1858). •• 

Return of the Troops, European and Native, on the Establishment of 
each Presidency in India, in April, 1857. (P. P. 1800). 

Report of the Parliamentary Commission on the Mutiny at Vellore. 
(P. P. 1861). 

Rcpoi't of the Parliamentary Committee on the Amalgamation of the 
Englisli and Indian Armies. (P. P. 1801), • 

Order on the Amalgamation of the^ Indian Army with the Line and 
Despatches relating iju-reto. (P. P. 1801), 

Mortality among Women and Children in the Dum-Dum Barraeks in 
1858, (P. P. 1859), 

CoiTcspondence on tho Expenditure in the China War from 1S40-1S43. 
(P. P. 1857). 

Correspondence relating to Affairs in China. (P. P. 1800). 

Papers regarding the Balance of Expenditui*e on account of the China 
War. (P. P. 1854), 

Account of Payyients to the Government of India on account of the 
China War to 1801. (P. P. 1801), 

Account of Claims of the Oovemment of India on account of the China 
War. (P. P. 1801). 

Return of Oliieei’s in the Royal Army who distinguished themselves in 
the second Burmese War. (P. P. 1850). 

Further Return of Distinguished Officers of tlie second Burmese War. 

Ro))ort of Committee for the Investigation of the Coal and Mineral 
Resources of India, May, 1845. 

Correspondence regarding the Cultivation of Indigo and Bourbon Cot- 
ton in Gujerat, 1831. * ^ 

Sorgho Suerd — Cbineso Sugarcane — Method of Cultivation and Manu- 
facture, in tlic United States. 1850. 

Report on the Cultivation, Prepai*atiou, and Adulteration of Malwa 
Oiiium, by Assiftant-Surgeon Impey, 1848, 
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Obsei'vations on Substitutes for Hemp and Flax, by Dr. Boxburgh. 

Deport on the Deodar Forests of Bussabir, 1SG5. 

Progress Deport of Forest Administration in B. Burmah, 1SG3-64. 

Ditto do. in Central Provinces, 1863-64. 

Deport on the Manufacture of Spirit from Toddy, 1837. 

Iteport on Indigenous Products of the Bombay Presidency. . 

Hand-book to the Cotton Cultivation in the Madi*as Presidency, by J* 
T. Wheeler, 1862. 

The Timber Trees and Forests of India, and of Eastern and Southern 
Asia, by Dr. E. Balfour, 1802. 

Tabular and Descriptive Lists of Articles from Malvva, Khyri)Oor, Cutch, 
and the Bombay Presidency, for the Craud Exhibition of 1351. 

Madras Exhibition of the Daw Products of Southern India, 1859. — 
On the Cotton of the Gigantic Nettle-wort (jOalotropU Oiyanted)^ as also 
on the Silk-worm and Silk Manufacture in Bengal, Bombay, China, Madras 
and Mysore. 

Correspondence relative to the Valuable Properties of the American 
Sumach iJOissalpinia coHaria\ as a Tanning Plant, by Dr. Wallich. 

CoiTcspondonco on Cotton Cultivation in Dharwar. 

Tobacco — its Cultivation and Preparation in the Phillippinc Islands. 

Minute regarding the Cultivation of Cotton, by Sir J. D. Curnac, 
Oovernor of Bombay. 

An Essay on Female Infanticide, by Bhawoo Dajeo. 

Ditto by Cooveijeo Dustomjeo Mody. 

Deports and Deturns relating to the Crimes of Thuggee and Dac»)it3% 
witli Dey)orts on and Lists of Wandering Tribes, by Major Hervoy, Assist- 
ant General Superintendent, Thuggee and Daeoity Department, Bombay, 
1858. 

Deport of the Inspector- General of Jails, Madras, 1860-61. 

Deport of the Inspector of Prisons, Fort St. George, 1856-57. 

General Deports on the Prisons of the Bombay Presidency, Jbr 1857 
and 1861. 

Criminal Circuit Deport, Bombay, 1827. 

Illustrations of the History and Practices of the Thugs. 

Deport on Past Famines in the N. W. Provinces, by C. E. D. Gii’dlo- 
stonc, 1868. 

Depoi*t on Past Famines in the Bombay Presidency, 1 S68. 

Instructions to the Indian Navy as^to what dbiistitutes the Crime of 
Piracy.' 

Circular Orders regarding Suttee, 1813. 

Proclamation abolishing Suttee in the Pahlunpoor Jurisdiction. 

Summary of the Laws and Customs of Hindoo Castes within the 
Dekhun Provinces subject to the Presidency of Bombay, 1827. 
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The Mahawanso, in Roman characters, with the Translation subjoined, 
and an Introductory Essa^’^ on lUIi Buddhistical Literature, by the lion. 
G. Tumour. ' 

Grammar of the Malabar . Language, by R. Drummond, 1790. 

A Murat’hee Grammar, by l)adq}>a Paudurung Turkbudkur, 1830. 

Memoirs on the Modes of Dividing Time, in use among the Natives 
of Southern India, with comparative Chronological Tables of the Tamul, 
Tellinga, Mahomedan and Jiiuroi)eiin years, by Lieut.-Col. J. Warren, 1S25. 

Veytal Puuehaviscey, by Crustnatli Cassinathjee. 

A Vocabulary of the Scindec Langufige, by Captain J. B. Eastwick. 

A Synopsis of Science from the stand-point of the Ny%a Pliilosophj', 
(Hindi and English). ^ 

Lectures on the Nyaya Philosophy, <jmbr.acing the text of the Tarka 
Sangraha, 184<9, and second edition of 1S52. 

A Grammar of the Pashtoo or Afghauee Language, by Lieut. Leach, 
Bo. Eng. 

A (irammar of the Punjahee language, by Lt. R. Leech, Bo. Eng. 

Glossary of Tridian Terms, for the use of the various Dc])arlments of 
the Government of the E. I. Company, J9 parts. 

Oriental Eras, with Chronological Notices of Important Events connecL- 
ed with India ami the East, by T. McCudden. 

Grammar of the Languagt? of Burinah, by Lieut. Latter. 

Grammar of the Gujarati Language, by W. Clarkson. 

Thesaurus of English and Hindustani Tcclmical Terms, by Ca]>t. 11. G. 
Raverty. 

Dictionary, English and Guzarati, by E.P. Robertson, C. S. (Bo.). 

The Bagh-o-Bahar, translated into English by W. C. Hollings. 

Conversations on Chemistry, in Eiiglisli and Guzarati, translated by 
iMchorwanjec Horniusjoc Mehta. 

The Orientalist’s <Tranimaiical Vade-Mecum, by A. Faulkner, (2 copies). 

Gramniatiea Latiim-Tamulica, by P. C. J. Beschio, Madras, 1S13, 

Cain])beirs Teloogoo Dictionary. 

An Abridgment of Murray’s English Grammar, with Marathi Transla- 
tion. 

Laghu Kaumudi, or Sanskrit Grammar, with English version, Parts 1. 
and HI. 

The Principles of Marathi Grammar, by the Rev. J. Stevenson. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum, Sai^krit and English, Part I. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum, with Commentary, Fascicnliia TI. • 

Aphorisms of the Sankhya Philosophy, Sanskrit and English, Part I. 

Aphorisms of the Yoga Philosopliy, Parts 1 ^aiid 11. Sauslviit ami 
English. • 
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AjjhorismB of the Njaya Philosophy, Parts I and II. and Books III 
and IV. ft 

Sakunt&la, or the Lost Bing, translated into English Prose and Verse, 
from the Sanskrit of Kalidasa, by Monier 'Williams, M. A. 

Index to the Books and Papers oi\the Physieal Geography, Antiquities, 
and Statistics of India, by Dr. Buist, 1852. 

Beport on the Circumstances and liesources of the Districts in Guzerat 
acquired from the Paishwa and Guicowar. 

Sketch of the Irrigation in Sind, with proposal for its improvement, 
1855. 

Reports of the Juries ‘of the Madras Exhibition of 1857. (Contains 
much valuable information on the Indigenous Products of the Madras l*resi- 
deiicy. Ed.) 

Report on the Coal and Iron districts of Bengal, by Mr. David Smith. 

Practical Treatise on Permanent Bridges, for Indian rivers, by Lt.-Col, 
F. Abbott, C. B., B. E. 

Rcpcjrt on Kutch and part of Sind, by Sir J. Malcolm, 1830. 

Report on Nuzzeranas, Bombay, 1828. 

Practice of taking Nuzziirs, Bombay, 1827. 

Itfjjori on the Terri toj’ies c'onqucred from the Poishwa, by the lion. 
Mountstuart Klphinstone, 1838. 

„ Province of Malabar, in the years 1792 and 1793 (re- 
printed at Madras, 1802). 

„ Ajinon) and Mairwara, by Licut.-Col. C. G. Dixon, 1853. 

Report on the Karen Mountain Tribes, by Ool. Phayre, 1859. (P. P. 

1801 .) 

Return of Petitions presented during 1860 for the admission of the 
Bible into the (Toveriimeiit Colleges and Schools in India. (P. P. 1 801.) 

Correspondence respecting Relations ^ith Persia. (P. P. J857.) 

Statements exhibiting the Moral and Material Prognjss and Condition 
of India during the years 1859-00, 1800-01, live parts. * 

Papers relating to the Nizam. (P. P. 1859.) 

„ „ Amir All Moorad’s Claim, (Coffey’s Petition). (P. p. 

1858.) 

Correspondence referring to the Duties oJ' the Dewanny of the Provinces 
of Bengal, Debar and Orissa. (P. P. J870.) 

Memorial to the Secrettiry of State with reference to the admission of 
the Natives of India to the Medical Department of the Army, and Reply 
thereto.^ (P. P. 1861.) 

Corrospondence on the subject of the Settlements in the Straits of 
Malacca, (P, P. 1858.) 
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Correspondence relative to the Annexation of the Berar Territory. 
(P. P. JS5G.) 

Itoport on the AdiniiiiBtration of Oudo and the Govemor-Gencrars 
Minute thereon, *dated 22nd April, 1850. (P. P. 1859.) 

Papers relating to the Property ^of the late Nawab of Surat. (P. P. 
1857.) 

,, Amir Ali Moorad’s Case. (P. P. 1858 and 18G0.) 

Convention between Her Majesty and the Kinpevor of the French rela- 
tive to the Emigration of Labourers from India to the Colony of lleunion. 
(P. P. IIGO.) 

Despatch respecting Coolie Immigration into the Island of B^union 
from British India. (P. P. 1SG8.) * 

C^opy of tlui Covenants entered into by Members of the East India 
Civil Service. (P. P. 18G1.) 

Opinions recorded by the Council of India on the Directions for the 
Preparation of a Bill to Confirm certain Ai)pointments in India, and to 
amend the Law coneciiung the Civil Service of India. (P. 18G1.) 

Convention between Her Majesty and the Sultan for the Establishment 
of Teh'graiihie Communication between India and the Ottoman Territory. 
(P. P. 18G5.) 

Pai»(‘rs relative to Telegraphic Communication in the Mediterranean, 
and with India. (P. P. 18(50.) 

„ the intended Transfer of the Falmouth and Gibraltar 

Cable to a Jjino fj’oni Baiigoon to Singapore. (P. I*. ISGO.) 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Counnittce on the Red Sea 
and India Telegraph Bill. (P. P. 1801.) 

Rciiorts from I ndia and Laws or Decrees passed respecting the Establish- 
ment of Telegraphs iy India. (P. P. 1855.) 

An Act for enabling the Cqjnmissioners of H. M’s. Treasury to make 
Arrangements with the Red Sea and Indian Telegraph Company. (P. P, 
18G2.) 

Correspondence on the subject of the Transfer of the Lines and Pro- 
perty of the Red Sea Company to the Telegraph to India Company. (P. P, 
18G2). 

Report on the Expenditure on the Persian Gulf Submarine Telegra[>h 
and Laud-line to Kurrachee. (P. P. 1870.) 

Papers relating to the (Jodavciy. (P. P. 1862.) 

Report of the East India Indmo Commission. (P. P. 1861.) 

Government of India Despatch to the Secrctaiy of State on the Indigo 
Commission Rcpoiii, with Copy of the Repoji; and Memorials from the Plan- 
ters. (P. P.18G1.) 

# • 
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Memorial of i-he Iiulian LaTidowncrs’ Association on Indigo Contracts, 
and tlio Aiipwer thcroto. (P, P, 1861.) . 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India, for the 
year 1850-60. (P. P. 1861.) 

Correspondence on the })rol)able Financial results of the Abolition of 
Pilgrim Taxes, and other sources of Revenue from Religious Establishments, 
1836. 

Memoranda on the N. W, Frontier of British India, drawn up by 
desire of Sir J. Malcolm, 1830. 

Extract from a Report on the District of Babriawar, in Knttywar, 1843. 
^ Selected Reports on the Revision of Settloftent in the Delhi Territory, 
Parts 1 and 2. 

A Report exhibiting a view of the Fiscal and Judicial system of 
Administration, introduced into the Conquered Territory above the Ghauts, 
by W. Chaplin, 1838. 

Selections from the Records of tlie Madras Government.-^No. IIT. 
Report on the Proposed Abolition of the Madras Mint. No. IV. Jieport 
on the Pauinban (Channel. , No. V. Collective Memorandum on Public 
Works in the Madras Presidency. 

Selections from the Rccoi-ds of the Bengal Government, — No. 5. Papere 
on the Sikkim Morung, and on Kooch Bchar. 

Report of the Conservator of Forests, Madras, 1863-61*. 

Report on the Main Drainage of Bombay, by R. Aitkin, dated 2 1st 
December, 1866, 

Report on the Ex])eriniental Revenue Settlement of certain Villages 
forniiiig Kownaee Talooka of the Nassiek sub-collectorate, 1853. 

Report oil tlie Badameo and Bagulkote Taloukas, Belgaum, 1853. 

Memoir on the Zilbili of Baroebe, 1855. 

Report of the Committee on Prison Discipline, Calcutta, 1838. 

Annual Report on the Management and Conservancy of the portion 
of the Oudh Forest lying between the Sardah and Koorially Rivers, 1861-62. 

Report upon the Agra Jail Epidemic Cholera of 1861. 

„ „ General Condition of the Province of Katteewar in 18-12. 

„ Settlement of Zillali Iluineerpore, 18-12. 

„ „ „ Zillali Etawah 1811. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government in the Police 
Branch of the Judicial Department, Nos. 1 and II, 1853. 

Report of the Committee of Enquiry on ^tho Colaba Observatory, 
1865. ^ 

Selected Minutes by the lion. M. Elphinstone, in the Military 
Department, 1820 and 1827. Boinl ay, 1867. ^ 



KGpoi*tfl of the Civil Judicial Administration of the Bombay Presidency 
in 1848, 1851-54, 1862. 

Survey and Assessment Heport of the Poona Collectorate, 1828, 

Survey llopoi’ts on the Purantey, Tlursol, Morassa, Bayur, Verangam, 
and Duskroee Pcrgunnas, in the Ahmedahad Collectorate, 1827. 

Beport on the Mhairwarra District, 1841. 

Compilation of Papers selected from the Records of the Government of 
Bombay, Revenue Department, relating to Artificial Irrigation, 1838. 

Correspondence of the Inam Commission on the Btecean Sui'injams, 
1856. 

Circular Orders of th#lle venue Department, Bombay. Two Volumes. 
Selection of Papers from the Records of the £ast-lndia House, Vdl. 
III. 1826. 

Indices to Vols. I, II, III, of the Selection of Papers from the Records 
of the East India House. 

llombay Mint Assay Report of Mahmoodcc and Soojace Rupees, from 
the Punjab. 

„ of four different descriptions of Gold Coins. 

„ of Java Guilder pieces.- 

„ of Punjaub Coins and new and old Furruckabad Rupees. * 
„ of ** Nasirooddeen Shall Kerans,” from the Persian Gulf, 

1862. 

„ of 200 Rupees of different descriptions, from Baroda. 

Ratos at which Company’s or Bombay Rupees are Legal Tender, 1836. 
Notes regarding Mcenas, and other Criminal Classes in the Goorgaoii 
District. Lahore, 1865. 

Reports of Road and Tank Department (Bombay) for 1811-45, 1845-46. 
Roj)ort on the^udicial Administration, Madi'as, 1863 and 64. 

Bombay Public Works Ij|^dget, for 1862-63. 

Comi)ilation of Circular Orders relative to Police matters passed by tho 
Faujdaree Adaulut of Bombay from 1821, to 1S52. 

Circuhu’ orders of the Government of Bombay on Police subjects, Vol. 

I, 18th October, 1852 to 2Uth June, 1853, and Vol. II, from July, 1853 to 
30th Sept. 1855. 

Itoport on the Ganges Canal, Vol. Ill, Plans. 

Dorjiling, by K. V. Bayley, 1838. 

History, Antiquities, topography and Statistics of Eastern India, by 
Montgomery Martin, Vols. I to III, (Vol, I ; 3 copies, Vol. II ; 1 copy and 
Vol. Ill ; 3 copies). * 

Report on the Pulni Mountains, to accompany the Series of Sketches 

by Lt.-Col. Hamilton, 1864. 

# • 
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RepoH on Passages made on the Nerbudda River from Rharce to 
Mundlaisir, and from Mundlaisir to Broach, by Lieuts. Keatinge and Evans. 

A brief Historical Sketch of the Bheef Tribes inhabiting the Province 
of Khandesh, by Capt. D. 0. Graham, 1813. 

Translation of M. Gilbert’s Notes on Abyssinia. 

Reports on the Districts of Midnapore and Cuttack, by II. Ricketts, 

C. S. 

Report on the State and Navigation of the Indus, below Hydrabad, in 
183G. 

On the Course of the River Nerbudda, by Lieut. Col. Ousoley, 1815. 
Supplement to the Itinerary for Western In^ia, by Captain J. Clunos* 

^ Memoir accompanying a Chart of the Upper Indus by Lieut. Grounds, 
I. N., 1862. 

Description of the North-East Coast of Australia by Ca])taiii King. 
Australian Navigation — Journal of H. M. Sliip Crocodile, from Sydney 
through Torres Straits. 

Map of the Hyderabad Collectoratc. 

Survey Map of the Island of Ooruin. 

Chart of the Gulf of Cutch. 

Map of the Island of Bombay. 

Map of Abyssinia, 6 sheets. 

Map of Maritime Arabia. 

Map of the Pootia Collectoratc. • 

„ Dushporo Pergunna, Ahmcdabad Collectoratc. 

„ Taima Collectoratc. 

„ Guzerat. 

„ Sciiidc, 1 sheets. 

„ Cutch and the Runn. 

„ Rajputaiia. 

„ Sattara Territory. 

Cotton Map of the Madras Presidency. 

The Goteknment of Boubay. 


Purchase, 

Pratna Kamra Nandini, Vol. VII, No. II. 

Dictionary of the Pali Language, b}' Robert C. Childers. Part. I. 
Conchologia Indica, Part 6. 

The Calcutta Review, J uly , 1871. 

Excihange, 


Nature, Nos. 210*211. 
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Abstract of the IteBidin of tko» Hourly Meleorologioal Obaenmtiono 
taken .at the Sarvegor Generates Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of June 1874. 

Latitude 33' 1'" North. •Longitude 88° 20' 84" Ka^t. 
Height of the Cistern of the SUnclard Barometer above the sea level, 18.11 feet. 
Daily ]ireniis, *&e. of the Observations and of the irygrometrical elenienlH 
dependent thereon. 
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The Mean Height of the Barometer, as likcirise the Dry ond Wet Bulb 
Thermomoter M^is arc derived, from the hourly obaervatioDs, made at tlia 
sovoral hours during the day. 
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Meteorolifjgical Observations 


xliv 

Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Snrrrgor GeueraPs Office^ Calcutta, 
in the month of June 


Hourly Means, &e. of ilic Obserrations and of tiio Hygrojnelrical elements 

dependent thereon. 
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.505 

8(>..l ! 

82.5 

77.3 

5.2 

7 : 

.Old , 

.8 1.9 

.357 . 

.492 i 

81.4 1 

81.8 

78.0 

6.8 

8 < 

.030 

.801 . 

.364 

.507 ; 

83.3 ! 

80.5 

790 

7.5 

9 . 

.637 

.874,' 

.355 i 

.519 

85.1 

89.0 

79.5 

9.5 

10 1 

.033 , 

.876 

.349 

.520 

87.1 

92.0 

80.0 

12.0 

11 j 

1 

.020 , 

i 

i 

.805 1 

1 

1 

.345 J 

.620 

87.3 

93.7 

80.2 

13.5 

1 

i 

Noon. 

.611 1 

• i 

.841 

.329 

.512 

87.4 1 

95.5 

’80.0 

15.6 

1 

.588 ; 

.822 

.309 

.513 

87.9 ! 

96.7 

79.0 

17.7 

2 

.570 : 

.809 

.300 i 

.509 1 

87.8 ; 

97.0 1 

79.7 

17.:4 

3 

.550 . 

.820 

.295 

.625 i 

86.6 ' 

94.7 1 

80.0 

14.7 

4 

.535 1 

.764 

.287 

.477 

80.0 1 

95.0 1 

79.4 

15.6 

6 

.532 

.700 

.287 

.479 

, 85.7 1 

94.4 1 

79.5 

14.9 

0 

.542 

.‘/70 

.305 

.471 

85.0 1 

92.0 

79.5 

12.6 

7 

.502 

.795 

.331 

.4.64 

83.7 

90.0 

79.0 

11.0 

8 

.687 

.813 

.349 

.4^4 

83.1 

88.0 

79.0 

9.0 

9 

.606 

.830 

.365 

.465 

82.6 

86.0 

79.0 

7.0 

10 

.621 

.848 

.^78 

.470 

82.0 

85.5 

79.0 

6.5 

11 

.621 

.847 

, .370 

r 

.477 

1 • 

81.6 

85.0 

78.0 

« 

7.0 


The Mean ITeight of the Unronieter, as likewise the Dry and ‘Wet Bulb 
Thermometer tleans are derived from the observations made at the several 


hours during the month. 
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of the JleanUs of the Tlon%]>g Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Sttrregor Genera fs Ofire, Calcntta, 
in the month of June 1874. 


Hourly Means, Ae. of the Obaerraiions and of Ibe llygromotrical elements 
dt'pendcni tbercon . — ( Conti n nc(t ) . 


Hour. 

Mean Wet Bulb Ther- 
mometer. 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

Mean Weight of V apoiii 
in a Cubic foot of air. 

Additional Weight of 
Vapour required for 
complete saturation. 

Mean degree of Humi- 
dity. complete satura- 
tion being unity. 

Mid- 

0 

i 

0 

o 

o 

• 

JllcliCB. 

T. gr. 

T. 


uiglit. 

79.6 

1.9 

78.2 

'3.2 

0.946 

10J9 

1.08 

0.90 

• i 

79.3 

1.9 

78.0 

3.0 

.940 

.13 

.08 

.90 

2 

71>.3 

1.7 

78.0 

2.9 

.940 

.13 

O.S»7 

.91 

3 

79.0 

1.6 

77.9 

2.9 

.937 

.10 

.91 

.92 

4 

7«.9 

1.5 

77.8 

2.6 

.934 

.07 

.87 

.92 

6 

78.9 

1.3 

78.0 

2.2 

.940 

.15 

.73 

.93 

6 

79.1 

1.3 

78,2 

2.2 

.946 

.21 

.73 

.93 

7 

79.0 

1.8 

78.3 

3.1 

.949 

..22 

1.03 

.91 

8 

SO.i 

2.9 

78.4 

4.9 

.952 

.21 

.72 

.86 

9 

80.8 

4.3 

77.8 

7.3 

.934 

9.99 

2.58 

.80 

10 

81.2 

5.9 

77.7 

9,4 

.931 

.92 

3.41 

.74 

11 

80.8 

6.5 

76.9 

10.4 

.908 

M 

.75 

.72 

Noon. 

80.8 

6.6 

70.8 

10.6 

.905 

.61 

.84 

.71 

1 

81.2 

0.7 

77.2 

10.7 

.916 

.73 

.91 

.71 

2 

80.9 

6.9 

76.8 

11.0 

.905 

.61 

.99 

.71 

3 

80.7 

5.9 

77.2 

9.4 

.916 

.77 

.37 

.74 

4 

80.6 

5.4 

76.8 

9.2 

.905 

.65 

.26 

.76 

" 6 

80.6 

5.1 

77.0 

8.7 

.910 

.71 

.09 

.76 

0 

80.3 

4.7 

77.0 

8.0 

.910 

.73 

2.80 

.78 

7 

79.9 

3.8 

77.2 

6.5 

.916 

.81 

.26 

.81 

8 

79.8 

3.3 

77.6 

5.6 

.925 

.92 

1.94 

.84 

9 

79.8 

2.7 

77.9 

4.6 

.937 

.10.06 

.68 

.86 

10 

79.7 

2.3 

78.1 

3.9 

.943 

.14 

.33 

.88 

11 

70.6 

. 2.0 

78.2 

3.4 

.946 

.19 

.15 

-i 

.90 


All the Hygrometrical elements are computed by the Greenwich Constants. 
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Absiracl of the Hesnlle of them llourltf Meteorological Oheerratione 
taken ^al the Sarregor GeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month oj June 1874. 

• 

Solar Itatlittiioii, WtMillier, Ac. 


14S.0 

U8.8 


H 148.0 1 0.27 


a* Qi 
tt . 

S' 

^ P\ 

A ^ s , 

rH rH 

Wind. 

Prevailing 

directibn. 

i .fc! ^ t* 
i M s; s -s 

W s ft 

1 t> 

inches 


1 tl.' Milo.' 

... 

S 8 Ki 8 

•** j 176.0 

0.02 

8 

I i.e! 190.8 

I I 

1 ' 

! ! 


6; 113.0 


138.0 


137.0 


144.0 


I 


0.02 


0.08 


6 141.0! 1.17 


0.06 


0.08 


0.12 


S by K A S E 6.0 , 100.7 


S E & S S E 


S S E A S S W 


78.0 


57.4 i 


, N^i to7 A. M., '"i to 4 p. M-» \i 
to 7 V. M . IHo 9 p. M.,\i to 1 1 P. M. 

\i to 1 A. M. B to 6 A. M., ''i 
[to 2 P. M. () to (5 r. M., \i to 1 1 
p. M. Brisk wind between 2 A 21 
p. M. T from 1 ] to 3 p. m. Slioet. 
L on at 8 A 9 p. M. Light K 
at 3 p. M. 

8 to 4 A. M., clouds of different 
.kinds to 2 r. m. O to 9 p. m. S 
to 11 p. M. High wind from 2^ 
,io 3 p. M. T between 2 A 3 p. m. 

, L at midnight A 3 p. u. li be- 
lt ween 3 A 4 p. M. 
i 8 to 2 A. M. O to 6 A. M., Vi 
! to 10 A. M. O to 3 p. M. 8 to 7 
!p. m, \i to I I p. M. T from 10 
Ito 12 A. M. Light B after inter- 
jvals from 11 a. m. to 3 p. 


\i to 4 A. M., Vi to 12 A. M., 
i A Ni to S r. m., \._i to 11 


S by E A S S E j 1.0 i 105.1 


SSW,SEASby E ... 110.0 


SE,SbyEASSW ... 198.9 


S by W A S W ^ .9 161.6 


jr. M. T at A. M. A 2.J p. M. 
j Light 11 between 1 i A 12 a. M. 

B to 5 A. M., \i to 7 A. M., 
to 10 A. M. O to 8 p. M. B to 11 
p. M. Sheet L at 11} p. m. T A 
il from 10} A. M. to 2 p. K. 

\i to 1 A. M. O to 4 A. H., 
to 12 A. II. S to 11 p. M. Sheet 
L at midnight Light E at 1} A 

6.} A. M. 

\i A v-i to 2 A. At. O to 9 A. m. 
Vi to 11 A. M. 8 to 1 p. M., \i 
to 7 P. 31. B to 11 p. M. Sheet L 
at 7} P. M. Light E At3 A 4.^ a. ai . 

Clouds of yarious kmds. Sheet 
L on 8 betw'een 1 A 2 a. m., A 
10 A 11 p. M. E at 7 p. M. 


\iCirri, — Strati, '^i Cumuli, i Cirro-strati, Cumulo-strati, wi Kimbi, 
Vi Cirro-oumulf B clear, S stratoni, O overcast, T thunder, L lightning, 
B rain, D drizzle. 
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HJefeoroh^nufl^OherraHofis. 


Abuh'avt of fhe VeHnlta of the Hottrh/ Meteorological Ohserrafion^ 
taken at the Sftrrei/or Geuernrs Offfce, Cakniffa, 

in the wunth of June 1874*. 

• 

Solar liadiatioii. Weiitlier, .fri*. 


PI 

f - • 
10 ’ 


11 

12 

1.V 

i 

I 

14. 

15; 

16 

17 



i ^ 

w. . 

j Win 

». 


'o 3 

CO 

es Oq- 

lo « g 

Prevailing 

i • % 

!• U, 

i 

1 1^2 

'■511.0 

ie;i? 

; direetion. 

**• 

1 

es O 

i ^ 

Indies 


lb 

^Jiles. 

132.0 

1.47 

■S, SSB&ShyK 

0.4 

175.4 

143.1 


SbyK,S&WS\V 


163.7 

143.3 

0.05 

W hy S& S SAV 

«» 

180.1 

143.5 

... 

fcS by W ■ 

... 

120.2 

145.2 

1 

1 

1 

0.58 

S by W & S E 

i 

2.8 

i 

140.1 

1 

; 13C.2 1 

0.03 

1 

1 S E & E by S 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2.0 

173.6 

141.0 

1 

0.14 

1 

j E & E by N 

i 

1.6 

L 23.8 

! 

... 

0.61 

j 

lEbyN.ESE&SE 

4.4 

1 

1 

’ 296.2 

124.5 

0.26 

S S E& S E 


264.3 

(• 

0.06 

SSE&S 

6!3 

148.3 

Cirri,- 

-i Strati, ^i Cumuli, \— i Cirro-strati, 


General aspect of the Sky. 


S to 3 A. M. O tO- 7 'A..M.* \i 
to 9 A. M., to 11 A. M. O to 3 
p. M. S to 7 P- M., N^i Sl v__i to 11 
p. M. T at 12 A. M. J* at GJ, from 
lOJ to 12 A. M. & at 71 p. M. 

11 to 3 A. M. O to 5 A. M., 

10 1 p. M. (> lo 4 p. M. S to 7 P.M. 

11 to 1 1 p. M . Shoot L utS A.9 p.m. 
S to 7 A. M., i <S.c to 4. r. m. 

S to 6 r. M., \i to 9 p. m. B to 
11 p. M. T at 6 A. M. Sheet L on 
\V from 7-1 lo !<) p. m. Li^ht 11 
between 1 2 a. m. 

B to 4 A. M. \i & to 5 p. M. 
\ i to 1 1 p. M. Sheet L on W S 
W at 9 p. M. 

B 4 A. M., \i to 7 A. M., to 

I p. M. () to 4. p. M., \i to 7 P. M. 
B to 11 p. M. Sheet L at Mid- 
niplit. T between 1 <fe 2 p. m. K 
|betwecn Ig & 21 p. ii. 

B to 'Ir A. M., \i & to 12 
A. M., lo 3 p. M. O to 8 p. M. 
\i to 11 p. M. Sheet L on JV at 

II p. M. Light It at 1,4;,’ &6 p. m. 
B to 5 A. M., to 6 p. M. O 

to 11 P. M. Sbeet Lon S at 11 
p. M. Sliglit K between 10 & 11 
A. M. & at 7i P. M. 

S lo 2 A. M. O to 7 A. M., \i 
to 10 A. M. O to 6 p. M. S to 11 
p. »i. Sheet L on N W at 9 p. m. 
iB after intervals. [tervals. 
Chiefly O. Slight B after in- 
S tc 4 A. M., ^i to 10 A. M. O 
Ito 4 p. M. S to 7 p. M., W to 1 1 
If. m. Sheet L at 1 a. m. 8 & 10 
p. M. Li g ht B. at 11 101 & 12 a. m. 


\i 

W Cirro-cumuli, 1 
E« rain^ D drizzle. 
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Abstract of the TteanUa of ih^ llonrhf Meteorological Observations 
talceii at the Surveyor Generates Office, Calcutta^ 
in the month of June 1874*. 

Solar Kadiaiioii, Weather, &c., 


t-i ! 0/ Cl 

5 ^ . 

'o o ; 2 2 'TS 
eS S 

. C! . -r 

“ 2 


s 'i; t. 
^2 


Wind. 




20 laG.O 

I 

21 ' 14/ .0 

! 

22 IIS.O 

23 146.2 


! . ^ 

Pr<* vailing | g ^ 'C 

diivftioii. \ri ^ AS 

j •£ ^ ^ 

ft) Xlih-s. 


... i SSEifcS 

j 

i 

... I S by E & S 

... I S by E & S 

( 

I 

0.18 S, SSE&8 S W 


24 133.0 , 0.21 ,8 by E & rariablo 

I i ! 

25 139.2 I 0.09 Sb3^Wa%SSW&S 
2C' 140.2 I ... !s by W, S & S W 


27. 111.7 ; 0.08 S. S VV & S S VI 


I I 

28 147.0 ; 0.03 


20 141.7 : 1.28 


30, 


143.5 


s s w & s 

S S E & variable 

S by ,E 


i 


161.8 

170.6 
155.9 

150.7 

101.0 

... ’ 126.9 
... I 128.4 

i 

2.0 165.0 

! 

I 

0.3 177.7 

... • 121.3 

I 

} 

} 

... : 127.0 

I 


(tenoral aspect of the Shy- 


11 to 3 V. M., Cloiidsof tlilferent 
kiiiils lo 9 A. M. 8 to 2 p. M.,V-i 
Sl lo 7 r. M. 13 lo II p. m. 
Sbecl. L on S W at midnight. 

11 to 2 A. M., \i & Vsi to 10 
X. M., ''i to S p. m'. 13 to 1 1 r.M. 

\i to 9 A- M., '-'i to 2 p. M. C) 
to I p. M.. \i to 11 p. M. Sheet 
[j on W at iiiidiiiirlil. 

B to 5 A. M., \i to 11 a. .^r., 
■^1 to 7 r. .M. () lo 1 1 p. M. TJk fi 
at S p. M. Slif^lifc li between 1 1 
vS^ 12 A. M. i& 8 & 9 P. u. 

O to 7 p. M. S to 11 r. M. 
Slijjjlit li between ^lidnight & I 
A. M. Sl from 2 to 7 p. m. 

O lo 8 A. M., to 5 P. M. 

5 to 11 p.M. Slight Hat 4J a.m. 
O to U A. M., to 2r. Ar. S 

to 11 P. M. 1) at2i, 4, 8i, 9 & 

11 p. M. 

O to 4 p. sr., v_i to 1 1 r. m. 
liight H at 7, 9 & 11 A. M. 2, 3.i 

6 I P. M. 

O to 10 M.. to 3 p. ai. O 

to 11 p. M. Light 11 at 9.2- A. M.. 
5, 6.i and 9 r. m. 

l> to 8 A. M. Vi to 3 p.M. O to 

7 p. M. Vi to Up. m. T between* 
midnight & 1 a. m. & 4 <& 5 p.M. 

L between midnight & 1 a. in. 
and at 9 p. m. H after intervals. 

V — i and \i lo 10 a.m.. ''i & 

S 11 p. m. T between 2 and 4 
p. m. 1) at 8 a. m. 2^' and 3^ 
p. m. 


\i Cirri — i Slft.ti,"^i Ciim«U,\_-i Cirro-strati, Curanlo-strati vv^i IVimbit 
Vi Cirro-Ciiiniili. B clear, S stratoni, O overcast, T thunder, L lightning 
H rain, D drizzle. 
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Ahniraci of the lleealls of the llourk/ Meteorological Observa limits 
taken at the Sarvegor General's Office, Caicnlla, ^ • 
in the month of June 1874 *. 

Monthly ‘Kesct.ts. 


Mean liei^lii of ilic Uuromcter for tlie inontli 
MiiX. lieiglit of t)ie Jiiiroiiiett^r ocetirrodnt 10 a. m. oji (lie 3rd 
^liu. lioight of (.lie Jlaroniotor occurred at 4 Sl 5 p. m. on tlie 26th 
Itl^rlretne range of tJie .Barometer during the niontli 
•Mean of the dailj' Max. PreHsures 
Ditto ditto Mill. <litto 
Mean daily range of the Barometer during the month 


Tncliea. 
... 29.591 
... 29.875 
... 29.287 
... 0.588 

... 29.649 
... 29.524 
... 0.125 


o 

Mean Dry Biilh Tlierniometcr for the month ... ... ... 83.7 

Max. Ten I pern (.lire oe<;iirred a( 2 r. m. on the 1st ... ... 97.0 

3Tin. Temperature occurred at 4 & 5 a. h. on the 8th 10th ... 77.0 

JKjrtreme range the Temperature during the month ... ... 20.0 

Mean of the daily Max. Teinperaturt ... ... ... ... 90.2 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, ... ... ... ... 79.8 

Mean daily range of the Temperature during the month ... ... 10.4 


Mean Wet Bulh Thermometer for the month ... ... ... 80.0 

Mean Dry Bulh Therinonieter above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer 3.7 

Computed Mean Dew-point for the month ... ... ... 77.4 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed moan Dew-point ... 6.3 

Inches. 

Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month ... , ... ... 0.922 


Troy grain. 

Mean Weight of Vanour for the month ... ... ... 9.89 

Additional Weight ot A’’apour required for eonqilcte saturation ... 2.18 

Mean degree of humidity fur the month, complete sat unition being unity 0.82 

o 

Mean Max. Solar radiation Thermometer for the month ... .... 140.9 


Inches. 

Kained 24 days,— Max. full of rain during 24 hours ... 1.47 

Total auiaunt of rain during the month ... ... ... 6.89 

Total amount of rain indicated by the Gauge* attached to the anemo- 
meter during the month ... ... ... ... ... 6.08 

Prevailing direction of the Wind ... S., S. S. S. by E. 

* Height 70 feet 10 lachcs above ground. 



Abstract cftke Results of the Sourly Meteorological Ohserraiions taken at the S. G. 0. Calcutta, in the month qf June 1874. 

Monthly Hesults. 

Tables shewing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind blew, together with the 
number of days on which at the same hour, when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. 
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Abdraci of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at^lhe Surveyor Generali Office, Calcutta, 
iu the month of July 1874. 

LiiLitude 22° 33' V' Noitli. Longituile 88° 20' 34" Eiist. 
Height of the Cititcm of Lite Standard Barometer above the sea level, 18. 1 1 fc'ei. 
Daily Means, dec. of the Observations and of the Jly^ronielrietil elements 
dependent thereon. 


Dale. 

, 

1 

Mean Height of 
tlie Barometer 
at 32° Faht. 

Bunge of the Buroiiieter | 
diiriiig tlie diTy*. 1 

• 1 

I’i 

Bunge of the Tempera- 
lure diii'iiig the duy. 

Mas:, j 

i 

Min. 1 

I 

! 

Diir. [ 

i 


Max. 

1 Mill. ; 

i 

1 1 

Dili'. 


Tnehes. 1 

fnehes. ■ 

Inches. ‘ 

Tiiehes. ] 

o 

0 

i 

0 

o 

1 

29.685 : 

29.733 : 

29.621 : 

0.112 ; 

83.8 

m).o 

i 

80.0 

10 0 

2 

.<577 1 

.732 

.601 I 

.131 1 

81.9 

92.0 

i 

8u.O 

12.0 

3 

.667 1 

.712 ; 

.674 

.138 

83.6 

88.4 


80.0 

8.4 

4 

.601 ' 

.658 

.628 

.130 

• 8-1.2 

, 9J.0 

1 

79.6 

n.4 

6 

.686 ' 

AVJ2 

.641 

.081 

81.1 

87.8 

, 

81.0 

6.8 

6 

.603 1 

.6tK) 

.501 

.(B»0 , 

8J.1 

: 87.6 

1 

81.2 

6.3 

7 

.688 

.611 

.641 

.KM) 

85.7 

92.3 

1 

80.5 

11.8 

8 

.622 

.679 

.667 

.112 , 

85.3 

91.6 

■ 

80.5 

11.0 

9 

.696 ; 

.613 

.641 

.099 

85.2 

93.4 


80.2 

13.2 

iO 

.680 , 

.630 

.614 

.116 . 

84 2 

90.3 

! 

81.0 

9.3 

11 

.697 , 

.615 

.631 

.Ill : 

83.8 

90.0 


81.0 

9.0 

12 

.OU ' 

.718 

.689 

.129 

83.1 

87.3 


79.9 

7 4’ 

13 

.<581 ■ 

.7:19 

.624 

.115 ; 

83.5 

89.0 

‘ 

79.5 

9.5 

li 

.645 

.681 

.593 

.091 : 

84.2 

89.3 

' 

80.0 

9.3 

15 

.637 

.684 

.673 

.111 ! 

84.1 

‘ 88. 8 


81.6 

7.2 

IG 

.61)5 

.728 : 

• .586 

I .1 12 

83.3 

87.4 

i 

79.7 

. 7.7 

17 

.681 

.728 

.611 

.117 : 

85.1 

! 92.0 

1 

79 5 

12.5 

18 

.681 ‘ 

.722 

, .613 i 

.H»9 

87.0 

; 93.8 


61.0 

12.8 

19 

.670 

.737 

1 .686 

.151 . 

87.2 

i 92.8 

1 

81.8 

■ 11.0 

20 

.6H1 i 

.692 

1 .517 

.116 . 

86.7 

94.2 

i 

1 

82.0 

= 12.2 

21 

.582 ! 

.611 

1 .484 

.157 i 

86.7 

94.0 

} 

82.5 

115 

22 

.6:17 ; 

.683 

.468 

.115 : 

85.8 

; 91.2 

1 

82.2 

9 0 

- 23 

.506 

.56 1 

.411 

.110 

83.6 

■ 88.6 

1 

80.8 

7.8 

21 

.489 

1 .562 

i .429 

.133 

82.6 

87.5 

I 

79.8 

7 7 

25 

.641 

! .699 

.612 

.087 . 

81.2 

. 87.1 

1 

79.5 

7 9 

26 

.664 

i .616 

‘ .610 

.106 ! 

82.0 

: 87.6 

! 

79.1. 

8.1 

27 

.6:i:) 

..699 1 .462. 

.147 j 

82.6 

. 88.0 

1 

79.4 

8.6 

28 

.406 

.479 1 .339 

.1 10 1 

! 80:5 

83.2 

1 

! 

79.2 

4 0 

29 

.419 

.6h7 

lB51 

.186 

1 82.2 

86.5 

! 

79.0 

7.5 

30 

.619 

.575 

.462 

.W3 

1 83.4 

87.6 


79.6 

.80 

31 

.481 

.526 

.436 

.Ot)l 

i .807 

; 84.6 

1 

78.2 

6.3 


- The Mean Height of the Barometer, ns liken ise the Dry mid "U’et Bulb 
Thermometer Mentis are derived, from the hourly ohservaliunt, made at the 
several hours during the day. 
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Meteorological Obeerratione, 


Abelrad of the Be&uUs of the Umrlg Mcteorologicat Ohnervalione 
taken at the Snrvegor Generates Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of July 1B74. 


Mea»H; &c. of iUe OliHcrvniioiis tvnd of tlie K3'grometri(;a1 e)einenli» 
(U>])oiuUM»t I hi^reoii. — ( Conti tnteiL) 


Dale. 

Mean Wet Bulb Ther- 
mometer. 

Dry Bulb above Wot. 

Computed Dew Point. 

Ip 

0 

P 

1 

*3 a 

m.a 

P 

*o 

i 

i ■ 

si 

o k 

MeanW ei sht of T apour 
in a Cubic foot of air. 

Additional Weisrht of 
Vapour required for 
eomDiete saturation. 

Mean degree of Humi- 
dity. complete satu- 
ration being unity. 


0 

0 

o 

0 

Iiielic.s. 

T. gr. 

T. Kr. 


1 

80.4 

3 1 

78.0 

6.8 

0.910 

10.07 

2.03 

0.83 

2 

80.4 

4.5 

77.2 

7.7 

.916 

9.79 

.70 

.78 

3 

70.9 

3.7 

77.3 

6.3 

.919 

.86 

.17 

.82 

4 

80.4 

3.8 

77.7 

6.6 

.931 

.96 

.28 

.81 

5 

80.7 

3.1 

78.3 

5.8 

.949 

10.16 

.05 

.83 

0 

81.0 

3.1 

78.8 

5.3 

.964 

.34 

1.87 

.85 

7 

80.6 

4.9 

77.4 

8.3 

.922 

9.85 

2.95 

.77 

8 

81.0 

4.3 

78.0 

7.3 

.940 

10.06 

.69 

.80 

9 

81.3 

3.9 

78.fi 

6.6 

.958 

..23 

.38 

.81 

1(T 

81.3 

2.9 

79.3 

4.9 

.979 

.48 

1.76 

.86 

11 

80.6 

3.2 

78.4 

5.4 

.952 

.21 

.89 

.84 

12 

80.0 

3.1 

77.8 

6.3 i 

.934 

.03 

.83 

.85 

13 

79.9 

3 6 

77.1 

6.1 I 

.922 

9.89 

2.11 

.82 

14 

80.4 

3.8 

77.7 

6-5 ! 

.931 I 

• .96 

.28 

.81 

15 

80.8 

3.3 

78.-7 

5.6 : 

.955 ! 

10.23 

1.98 

.84 

10 

80.2 

3.1 

78.0 

5.3 , 

.910 

.09 

.81 

.85 

17 

80.8 

4.3 

77.8 

7.3 . 

.934 

9.99 

2.58 

.80 

18 

81.0 

6.0 

77.4 

9.6 i 

.922 

.81 

3.48 

.74 

19 

81.4 

5.8 

77.9 

9-3 1 

1 .937 

.98 

.39 

.75 

20 

81.2 

5.5 

77.9 

8.8 1 

! .937 

.98 

.20 

.76 

21 

81.4 

5.3 

78.2 

I 8.6 1 

1 .946 

10.07 

.11 

.76 

22 

81.5 ! 

! 4.3 

78.6 

7.3 

.955 

.21 

2.62 

.80 

23 

80.5 1 

1 3.1 j 

78.3 

5.3 

.949 1 

1 -18 

1.85 

1 .85 

24 { 

80.3 i 

2.3 

78.7 

' 3.9 

..961 

.33 

.35 

.88 

25 1 

79.8 i 

. I 'l ; 

78.8 

2.4 ; 

.9/11 

.40 

• 0.81 

.93 

20 ; 

8t').4 : 

1.6 i 

79.3 , 

2.7 ! 

1 .979 

.53^ 

.94 

.92 

27 

80 3 

2.3 1 

78.7 ' 

3.9 i 

.961 ' 

.33 

1.35 

.88 

28 

79.3 i 

1.2 i 

78.5 j 

2.0- 1 

.955 

.31 

0.67 

.94 

29 

79.1 : 

3.1 1 

76.9 j 

6.3 i 

.908 

9.76 

1.78 

.85 

30 j 

81.0 ; 

2.4 j 

. 79.3 ! 

4.1 i 

.979 

10.61 

.45 

.88 

31 j 

.792 

1.3 i 

4 i 

78.1 j 

1 

2.6 

.913 

.16 

% 

0.88 

.92 


i^)l the n.vf$rometrieal elements ure eoni|mtcd 1>y the Greenit'ii'k 




Mtleorohghal Obserrfaiioni * liii 

AMrael of the llemlta of Uie llourltf Mefeorological Ohnerraiiono 
taken at the Surveyor Generate Office, CttlcuU^a, 
in the month of July V61^, 


Hourly Moans, Ac. of the pbscrrations and of tlie llygronictrical 

dependent thereon. 



o « 

9i5 

Bange of the Barometer 
for eaeh hour during 
the month. 

. pq Si 

f-i 

Bfliigc of the Tempera- 
ture for each hour 
during the inontli. 

Hour. 


Afaz. 

Mill. 

DiflF. 

g J 

Max. 

Min. 

UiflT. 

1 

1 

1 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

0 

0 

o 

Mid- 

night. 

29. G 13 

29.728 

29.375 

0.353 

82.0 

85.0 

79.5 

’ 5.5 

1 

.603 

.712 

.361 

.351 

81.6 

84.2 

79.0 

!• 5.2 

t 

.692 

.699 

.355 

.344 

;• 81.3 

83.8 

;79.0 

4 .H 

a 

.680 

.687 

.351 

.336 

i 81.0 

83.0 

79.0 

4.0 

4 

.672 

.676 

.357 

.319 

80.7 

82.8 1 

79.0 

3.8 

6 

.683 

.688 

.366 

.322 

8(».5 

82.5 ' 

79.4 

3.1 

0 

.697 

.702 

.386 

.316 

80.5 

82.5 1 

79.0 

1 3.5 

7 

.612 

.721 

.385 

.336 

: 81.3 

83.6 

79.3 

! 4.3 

8 

.626 

.737 

.401 

.336 

i 83.0 

85.6 

800 

j 5.<: 

9 

.632 

.735 

.431 

.30 1 

! 81.8 1 

87.0 , 

80.0 

! 7.0 

10 

.6.30 j 

.739 

.431 

..305 

. 85.9 ' 

89.0 i 

80.5 

> 8.6 

11 

.619 

.721 

.427 

.291 

: 

91.0 j 

81.5 

9.5 

! 

1 

• 

Koon. 

.606 

i 

.715 ! 

9 ; 

.408 i 

.307 

i 87.9 

i 

92.3 i 

83.0 

j ■ 

1 0.3 

1 

.686 

■ .688 

.381 j 

.307 

; 87.7 

i 93.4 i 

79.5 

13,9 

2 

.668 

1 .678 

.373 1 

I .305 

1 87.8 

, 93.5 1 

79.4 

14.1 

3 

.517 ! 

1 .665 1 

.317 ! 

1 .308 

87.0 

94.0 ! 

78.2 

: 15.8 

4 

.532 

i .631 ! 

I .3 It 

. .287 

• 87-5 

1 94.2 i 

1 79.0 

’ 15.2 

5 

.528 

1 .621 

1 .339 

! .285 

86.8 

' 93.5 

1 79.0 

! 14.6 

G 

.641 

1 .629 

.3 18 

.281 

85.7 

92 5 

. 79.1 

! 13.4 

7 

.659 

'• .065 

.35 1 

. .311 

St. t 

89.7 

j 78.6 

: 11.1 

8 

.680 

.6 '<H 

,369 

.319 

83.6 

i 88.5 

1 78.5 

! 10.0 

9 

.602 

.70(1 

Ml 

.322 

' 83.1 

! 87.4 

i 78.8 

8.6 

10 

.619 

.725 

AfK) 

.325 

1 82.6 

86.0 

; 78.5 

! 7.5 

11 

.617 

.728 

.396 

.332 

• 

' 82.1 

85.5 

7 S .5 

7.0 

■ 


The Mean Height of the Barometer, oa likewise the Dry and Wei Bulb 
Thermometer Miaiis are derived from the observations made at tlie several 
haurs during the month. 
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AJefeorofoffical <Oiisernt /tons, 


Ahnli'itct of th^ IfeatiNst of the llopjttf Meteorological Oheervalions 
token at the Sarret/or GcnernVH Office, Calcntt>a, 
in the month of July 1874 . 


Jlourly Means, &c. of tlio Observations and of 4lie ITygromefrical elements 


dependent ilicreoii. — ( Continued). 


Hour. 

, 

u 

V 

1 

. 

i 

1 

.s 

fS 

1 

ft 

Is 

p 

£ 

> 

1 

£ 

l.t; 

k o 

t.-! |_» 

o o 

-M ,0 

bf o 

o S • 

^ a 
^ o 

ll’I's 

CJ .a 

Si 

P" P'cs 

•§s 

i • 

® -2* G 
PJ 

fc g'bc 






ai . 

S js 


br a G 


, Mean TV 
1 momete 

1 

1 

■g 

a 

, Dry B\il 
Point. 

; MeanE] 
; Tapour 

1=5 

^ a 

‘n s »• 

2 ^^ S 

.^SJ 

^ k. G 
g.t: o 


0 


j 

o 

O 

Inches. 

1 

'i'.Kr. 

. T.fir. 

1 

Mid. 

niglit. 

80,0 

' 2.0 

‘ 78.6 

3.4 

J 

! 0.058 

i 10.32 

i 1.15 

0.00 

i 

7».8 

, 1.8 

7«.6 

3.1 

i .955 

: .29 

.05 

.91 

2 

79.(5 

1-7 

78.4 

, 2.9 

; .952 

.25 

! 0.99 

.91 

3 

70.5 

1,5 

78.4 

2.6 

.952 

1 .25 

.89 

.02 

4 

7U.3 

1.4 

78,3 

2.1 

.940 

.21 

1 .80 

.93 

5 

79.1 

1.4 

78.1 

2 1 

.043 

.18 

' .80 

.03 

6 

79.2 

1.3 

78,3 

2 2 

.049 

.21 

.74 

.03 

7 

79.8 

1.5 

78.7 

2.6 

.901 

.35 

.89 

.02 

8 

80.5 , 

2.5 

78.7 

4.3 

.961 

1 .33 

: 1.49 

.87 

9 

81.0 

3.8 , 

7H.3 

6.5 

.949 

i .14 

1 2.32 

1 .8) 

10 

81.2 

4.7 

j 77.9 

8.0 

.937 

.(H) 

' .87 

1 .78 

11 

•81.5 

5.6 I 

1 

1 78.1 

1 

9.0 

.943 

’ «.04 

1 3.29 

1 

i 

1 

Hoon. 

81.8 

i 

6.1 

! 78.1 

9.8 

.943 

.02 

1 

1 .62 

1 

.74 

1 

81.7 

0.0 

! 78.1 

9.« 

.913 

.02 

1 .54 

i .74 

2 

81.5 

6.3 

! 77.7 

lo.l 

.931 

9.90 

: .70 

.73 

3 

81.2 

6.3 

; 77.1 

10.1 

.J>22 

.81 

1 .68 

.73 

4 

81.4 

6.1 

77.7 

9.8 

.931 

.90 

.59 

.73 

6 

81.2 

5.6 

77 8 

9.0 

! .931 1 

.95 

•.26 

.75 

6 

81.0 

4.7 

77.7 1 

! 8.0 

.931 1 

.94 

2 86 

.78 

7 

80.7 

3.7 

78.1 

6.3 

.943 ! 

10.10 ! 

.21 

.82 

8 

80.8 

3.0 

78.5 

6.1 

.955 

.25 j 

1.78 i 

.85 

9 

80.4 

27 

78.5 ’ 

46 j 

.9t>5 ! 

V .25 1 

.61 ; 

.86 

10 

80.3 

2.3 

78.7 i 

3.9 1 

.961 ■ 

.33 1 

.35 1 

.88 

11 

80.1 

i 

2.0 

i 

78.7 ; 

i 

3.4 1 

i 

• 1 

1 

.961 : 

.35 1 

1 

.16 1 


.90 


All the Hygrometric&l olemeuts are computed by the Greenwich Constants. 




Meleoroloylcml Obiervafionn, 


Iv 


AbHracl of the IteenUe of llonrlff "Meteorological Obeervatiove 
takeu^ at the SuKvegor General* e Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of July 1874<. 

Solar lUdiation, Weather, Ac. 



WlNI>. 


Prevailing 

direetioii. 


t ■ (-Jeiieriil iiNpeet of tlie Sky. 

; « « ■ *s “c i 

: p- i- I 


( o Jiiehesi 
li 137.8 ' 0.04 


2 ' 161 .o' 0.08 


3 134.0 : 0.21 


4 137.0 0.04 

1 • 


6 120.0 0.02 


I 

c' 128.5 


141.2 I ., 

8 141.2 

9 160.(1 

10 142.0 


0.31 


SbyK&SSK 

S S It A S 
S by E 

SbyE, SSWAi 

S A S S W 

s s w 

s s w 

kS S W A S 
S & S by E 


Mile. 

IIG.O 


81.4 

.152.3 

137.2 

lOG.O 


O.G 223.4 


1.2 

i 


... , 


240.3 

203.3 

131.4 


S by E*A S i 2.8 | 155.0 


! \i to 8 A. M., ''i to 1 p. M. O 
to 6 p. M. \i A \«i to 1 1 p. M. T 
between 1 A 2 p. m. Light E at 

12^ A. M. 1.^ & 6 p. M. 

Vi A\i to 6 A. M., to 7 p.m. 
B to 11 p. M. Slight K between 
0 A 10 A. At. 

B to 4 A. M.. \i to 7 A. M., 
to 11a. m., ^i A \i to 11 p. M. 
Slight K at 9 A 12 A. M. 

\i A V— i to 4 A. M., ''i to 5 
p. M., /^i to 8 p. Af. B to 11 P.M. 
Slieet L on W between 9 A 10 
p. Ai. Light li at 7, 9.i A 10 a. m. 

\i to 0 a. »f., to 11 a. m.O 
to 5 p. m. S to 8 p. m. B to 1 1 
p. M. T at IO4' A. Ar. Sheet L on 
S \V between 10 A 11 p.ai. Light 
Bat 7J, 9i, 10} A 11 a. M. 

\i to 5 A. V. O to 7 a. M., '"i 
to 11 a. AT. S to 7 P. Ai. B to 11 
P.M. Sheet L on S W from mid- 
night to 2 A. A(. 

S to 2 A. M.\i to 8 A. M.'-i A 
;\i to 6 P.AI. S to 11 p. Ai. Sheet 
L on N W between 7 & 8p. m. 

S to 9 A. M., '^i A \i to 8 p.m. 
B to 1 1 p. M. Sheet L on S W at 
8 A 9 p. M. D at 4 p. AC 

B to 4 A. AI., \i to 7 A. M., ^i^ 
to 2 P. Ai. S to 6 p. M., \i to 9 
p. M. B to 11 r. M. Tat 2} 
A 4 p. M. 

B to 3 A. M., \i to 9 A. H. O to 
12 A. M., to 2 p. M. Sto^p. M. 
IB to 11 r. M. T at 10 a. At. A 2 
jP. ic. Sheet L on N^W from 7} 
to 10 P.M. K at 9} A.M. A 3 p.m. 


/i Cirri — i Strati, Cumuli, \_i Cirro-atrati, Cuniulo-strati, V/v-i Nimbi, 

Cirr >-cumuff. B clear, S stiatoui, O orercast, T thunder, L lightning, 
B. rain, D driicle# 


Ivi 


3[e(‘€orohg}ml Ofmerrafiuns, 


Ah%(mcl of the Ue9nlt9 of the IToitrly^ hleteorologieal Ohserratione 
taken at the Surveyor Generates Office^ Culvutfa^ 
in iheiuouthof Jali/ 1874. 


Solar Itadiatioii, Weatlior, ^c. 


— S 
o o 
QQ-C 




SS .1 WiuD. 

I 2 - 




I O 

11' 141.8 


12: 142.0 


13 

U 

15 

1C 

17 


18 

19 


20 

21 

22 


138.8 

129.5 

118.8 

112.7 

145.0 


145.0 

142.0 


143.2 
147.0 

144.2 


O ^ ^ 

•E*l 

llK'llCSt 


iVcvailiiig 
direction. . 


i ! r=‘ • S 

ft-t 1 k 
1 b iMilrs. 


(jieiieriil aspect oC tlie Sky. 


0.36 : Sby E & S S E ! 2.8 160.8 


I 


0.05 SSE&SE 11.9 1170.9 


0.02 


0.03 


8 E, S A S by W: 0.6 ! 170.6 


S.SSW&SbyW 
8 by W & S 


0.4 ; 189.0 
! 1C5.2 


0.48 Is by E & S by -W, 0.8 ! 140.2 


... jSbyW.S&SSWI 


SSWASE 
SbyE.SbyAV&SE] 

S by E 

SbyE,SE&ESE| 


0.92 


1.0 


E S E & S E 


89.0 


77.6 

89.7 


80.4 

80.7 

89.1 


E to 3 A. H., Vsi to 6 A. M.,\i 
& to 2 i». M., \i & v-i to 7 
i>. M. E to 11 p. M. E at 12 A. aj. 

2 & n P. M. 

E to 4 A. M. S to 3 p. M., \i 
A to 8 p. M. E to 11 p. M. 
Sheet L on N W at8 p.m. Light 
KailH,12J-A-M., li A4J P.M. 

E to 3 A. M., to 5 p. M., Ni 
to 8 p. M. E to 11 p. M. Light E 
at 6}, 9 A 10 A. M. 

E to 2 A> M.,Vi to 8 a. m. *^1 
to 1 P.M. S to 9 p. M . E to 1 1 P.M. 

\ii^v_ito3A.»i., Vi to 8 a. m. 
O to 1 p. M. S to 4 p. M. O to 11 
p. M. Sheet L on S at lip. m. 
Light Eat lOj, 12 a. m.A6Jp.m. 

O to 6 A. M., '^i to 2 r. S to 
11 r. M. T at 8l p. m. Shoot L 
from 7 to 10 p. m. E betwocu 
MldDiglii A 1, 9 A 10 A. M. at 1 
A l)oiwcon'7 A 8 r. M. 

\i Av— i to 7 A.M., to 8 p.m. 

Vs.i to 11 p. M. T at A 5 p. m. 
Sheet L at 7si 10 A 11 P. M.. 11' 
at 5J p. M. 

S to 4 A.M.,\ A ^ i to 11 P.M. 

\i to 11 A. M., to 9 p. ai. B 
to 11 P. M. Sheet L at Midnight 
A at 1 A. M. 

E to 3 A. M.. V A i to 10 
A.M., -^i A \ i to 7 P. II. E to 11 
p. M. D at 121 A. M. 

E to 6 A. M., '^i to 7 P. M. N.-i 
to 9 p.'M., \i to 11 P.M. T at 61- 
p. M. E from 5 to 63 r. m. 

\i to 1 A.M. 8 to 6 A.M. \i to 
10 A.M.,^i to 1 p.m. \i toll P.M. 


\i Cirri,— i Strati, '^i Cumuli, v— i Cirro-strati, ^ i Ciimulo-strati, Vv.i Nimbi, 
W Cirro-cumuli, B clear, S stratoni, O overcast, T thunde^J L liglitnisg 
B* raiu, D drizzle. 



MeteoroloHi cal Ohsercatwn s. 


Ivii 


Abalracl of the ResnUn of 4 he Tfoarl^ Mel eof'oloff leal Obnermilons 
taken at the Survet/or Genend^n Office, Culeufla, 
in the month off Jnltf 1874*. 

Solaf l^udiaiion, Weatlior, &(;.• 


. S3 


§r, & . 

C5 « 3 

Ssti S 
’S '■»5 


o Jncliosi! 
131.0 1 0.13 


31 m.6' 0.37 
25 138.4' 1.03 


Wind. 


I . g;! . 

Prcvailiiij? } g ? | ' C 


direction. 

S E, E N E & E 

E & S E 
E S E AS E 


20 127.0' 0.19 :ESE,E&Eby S 


! I 

I 1 


27 139.5 0.61 


28 ... I 0.45 


29 121.6 0.27 

i . 

j 

i 

30. 117.5 0.03 


|EbyS,E&EbyN 
lUiyN^NE&ESE 
SE, SbyE4&S 

S&Sby E 

31; 124.3 1 3,37 jSbjE,S-W&Sby[ 


^ ala ;! 

ft) ^liles. 
2.0 183.1 


1.3 240.1 
1.0 180.3 
1.3 137.7 

i 

I 

1.0 98.6 

I 

I 

i 

i 

3.6 j 269.3 


3.0 


383.4 


219.3 
0.6 ; 127.7 


General aspect of tbe Sby. 


B to 4 A. M., Nvi to 7 A. M., ''i 
ito 3 r. M., \i to 11 P. M. TatlJ- 
& 3 p. M. Light It at 1, 2 , 3a, 7 
& 9 P. M. 

Chielly O. T&LatlUr. ir. 
Sliplil It at 3. 6^, 7^,9 a. M. 1.L 
[2 & 7i p. M. 

O to 3 a. M.,Vi to 7 a. m., to 

10 A. M. O to 11 p. M. T from 1 1 
A. M. to 1 1 p. m.B after intervals. 

O to 5 A. M., to 12 A. M. 
S to 11 p. M. T at 121 A. M. 
Sheet L f)n N at 8 p. m* Slightly 
Ifoggy at 10 F. M. Slight It at 1, 
d, 4 A. Ai. & from 1 to 5} r. m. 

S to 3 A. m., \^i 12 A. u. O to 

11 p. M. T from 12^ a. bi., to li 
p. B[. L at 121 A. M. E from II 
|a. m. to 1 P. M. 

\i to 2 A. M. S to 6 A. Bi. O to 
11 p. M. Brisk wind-from 7 a. m. 
jto 4 p. Ai, Slight K from‘7 a. bi. 
|to 10| P. M. 

O to 1 1 A. Bi., clouds of dif- 
ferent kinds to II f. bi. Brisk 
Iwind from 81 a. m. to 3i p. m. 
Slight It from 1 to 9 a. m. & at 
11 P. BI. 

B to 2 a. m.; ' to 6 a. m. tS 

Ito 4 p. m. O to 8 p. m., \i to 11 
|p. m. Light R- at 3} A. 6 j>. m. 

V*i to 9 a. m. O to 8p. m., \i 
to 11 p. m. T at 12 a. m. A 2^ 
p..m. Slightly foggy at 10 A 11 
p. m. R from 11| a, m. to 5p.m. 


■ ’ » L- 

\i Oirri — i iftrati, Cumuli, \.,-i Cirro-stpati, *^-1 Cumulo-strati Nimbi, 
Vi Cirro-Cumuli, B clear, S stratoni, O overcast, T thunder, L lightning 
R rain, D drizzle. 
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Meteorological Obeeivalious. 


Abslraet of the Reeulle of the Hourly Meteorological OLeervaliont 
taken at the Surveyor GeueraVe Office, Calci{tta, 

, in the month of July I874«. 

- • IMonthly Bksults. 


Mraii lieifrlit oP ilic ])Hrnnii*ter for tlie niontli 
]^Iax. height of the IhiroiMofer occurred at 10 a. m. oh the 13tli 
2^1 in. heiglit oP the Baroineter occurred at 5 i*. m. on the 2Bth 
J£xtyeme range of the JlHroineter during the month 
Idenn of the daily Max. Pressures ... ... • ... 

Ditto ditto Mill. dilto 
Mean daily range of the Puroiiietor during the month 


Tiiches. 
... 29.580 
... 29.73d 
... 29.339 
... 0.400 
... 29.64.5 
... 29.525 
... 0.120 


Mean Dry Bulb Thernioineter for the month ... 
Max. Teiiipersture occurred at 4 p. M. on the 20tli 
Min. Tom pern turn occurred at 3 p. m. on the Slat 
Rjrtreme range the Tein]>ernture during tlie month 
Mean of the daily Mux. Temperature 
Dilto ditto Min. ditto. 

Mean dail^ange of the Temperature during the mouth 


84.0 

94.2 

78.2 

16.0 
80.5 
80.3 

9.2 


Mean Wet Bulb Thermonieter for the month ... ... ... 80.5 

Mean Dry Bulb Theriiiouieteraliovc Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer 3.5 

' Compiitea Mean Dew-point for the month ... ... ,,, 78.0 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dcw-poiut ... 6.0 

Inches. 

Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month ... ... 0.940 


Troy grain. 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month ... ... ... 10.07 

.Additional Weight of Vapour required fop complete saturation ... 2.10 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity 0.83 

» o 

Mean Max. Solar radiation Tliermomctcr for the month ... ... 136.5 


Inches. 

Bained 24 days, *«-Max. fall />f rain during 24 hours ... ... 3.37 

Total amoiiKt of rain during the month ... ... ... 8.89 

Total amount of rain indicated by tlic Gauge* attaclied to the anemo- 
meter during the month ... ... ... ... ... 7.79 

Prevailing direction of the Wind ... S-.by E. k S. 

* Hinght 70 feet 10 inches above ground. 



Abttiael o/the BesttlU of the Sourly Meteorological Oheervation* taken at the S. G. O. Calcutta, in the month of July 1874. 

3Io^•THLY ItESULTS. 

Tables sbevrin*; the number of days on irliich at a given hour any particular wind blew, together with the 
^ number of days on which at the same hour, when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. 
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Meleorologiml OhaervatioM. 




Abstract of the Results of ihe^ Tlonrlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Survegor Generates Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of August ] 874. 

Latitude 22"" 33' 1" Noitli. Longitude 88^ 20' 34" Ea«t. * 
Heiglit of the Cistern of tlie S^dard Barometer above the sea level, 18.11 feet. 
Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the iry^ronielrietil elenieiils 
dependent thereon. 


Date. 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32^^ Faht. 

Bange of the Barometer j 
during tlic day. 1 


Bunge of the Tempera- 
ture during the day. 

• 

i 

Max. 

Min. 

Diir. 

- 

li 

Max., j 

Mill. < 

1 

Diir 


Inches. | 

Indies. 

Inches. 

Indies. 

o ] 

0 

0 i 

o 

1 

29.4.39 ! 

29.499 

29.365 

0.134 

81.9 

86.5 

78.0 ■ 

8.5 

2 

.425 

.611 

.347 

.164 

82.0 

87.4 

78.9 1 

8.5 

3 

.580 

.679 

.496 

.183 

82.7 

88.5 

79.0 i 

9.5 

4 

.640 

.677 

.554 

.123 , 

79.8 1 

82.0 

78.5 i 

3.5 

6 

.628 

.671 

.657 

.lit* 

82.1 

88.0 1 

78.0 

10.0 

6 

.653 

.702 

.607 

.105 

. 82.6 

86.8 • 

80.(U 

6.8 

7 

.669 

.714 

.012 

.102 

83.6 

90.0 ; 

79.r! 

10.5 

8 

.921 

.687 

.646 

.Ml 

85.1 

92.0 i 

80.5 1 

11.5 

3 

.561 

.606 

.607 

.008 

84.4 

90.8 

81.5 1 

0.3 

iO 

,580 

.627 

.518 

.]Of) 

81.8 

86.2 

77.8 ' 

8.4 

11 

.5712 

.630 

.501 

.129 

83.0 

88.2 

79.0 ! 

0.2 

12 

.571 

.625 

.518 

.107 

83.6 

88.8 

80.0 , 

8.8 

13 

.683 

.631 

.605 

.126 

82.7 

87.2 

80.2 : 

7.0 

14 

.672 

.613 

.507 

.106 

82.9 

88.3 

79.8 ; 

8.5 

15 

.684 

.628 

.612 

.086 

82.1 

8(5.0 i 

79.0 , 

7.0 

16 

.(iOl 

.65a 

.501 

.095 

81.6 i 

86.8 

78.0 i 

88 

17 1 

.629 

.686 

,571 

.115 

83.2 i 

88.8 

79.5 1 

9.3 

18 

.576 

.657 

.4,97 

.160 

84.4 

90.6 

1 80.0 : 

10.5 

19 

.553 

.594 

.496 

.098 

i H1..6 

91.0 

80.5 i 

10.6 

20 

.661 

.604 

.489 

.115 

83.8 

88.3 

80.0 i 

8.3 

21 

.547 

.589 

.492 

.097 

83.4 

91.5 » 

81.0 ; 

10.5 

22 

.613 

.559 

.443 

.116 

81.0 

81.5 

80.2 ! 

1.3 

23 

.659 

.605 

.514 

.091 

81.2 

i 87.0 

77.5 ; 

9.5 

24 

.567 

.623 

.608 

.115 

83.8 

89.0 

70.5 

9.5 

25 

.498 

.547 

.433 

.114 

83.8 

87.8 

81.5 . 

6.3 

26 

.454 

.496 

.387 

.109 

82.6 

80.5 

79.8 . 

0.7 • 

27 

.649 

.642 

.473 

.169 

80.6 

84.4 

78.0 

6.4 

28 

.690 

.763 

.614 

.149 

81.4 

1 87.0 

. 77.8 . 

9.2 

29 

.764 

.818 

. .708 

.110 

83.7 

1 89.0 

79.3 

9.7 

30 

.743 

.802 

.664 

. .138 

85.1 

91.0 

80.0 

11.0 

31 

.706 

.770 

.620 

.160 

85.7 

1 92.5 

81.&I 



The Mean Height of tlie Barometer, as lilcevrise the Dry and TVet Bulb 
Thermometer Means are derived, from the hourly observations, made at the 


several hours ^ing the day. 
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Meteorol^ieal Observations 


Ixii 


Abstract of tie Res’nlis of ike^ Ilonrlf/ Meteorological Observation^ 
taken at tie Surveyor Generates Office, Caleutl'a, 
in the mouth if August lS74f. 


Hourly Means, &c, of the Observations and of ilie Ifygrometrical elemenCa 
'dependent tbereon. 


Hour. 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer at 
32® Faht. 

Jiaiige of the Barometer 
fur eacli hour during 
tlie moil til. 

j2 

Is 

fe*! 

g| 

Bfinge of the 'JVmpera- 
tiire for each Jiour 
diirijig ilie month. 

Mar. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Biff/ 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

0 

o 

0 

Mid- 









night. 

29.608 

29.776 

29.452 

0.324 

81.0 

83.0 

78.0 

5.0 

1 

.696 

.768 

.428 

.340 

80.8 

83.5 

78.0 

5.5 

2 

.584 

.753 

.413 

.340. 

80.5 

82.6 

77.6 

6.0 

8 

.673 

,752 

.402 

.360 

80.2 

82.0 

77.6 

4.5 

4 

.667 

.761 

.389 

.362 

80.0 

81.8 

77.6. 

4.3 

6 

.676 

.753 

.405 

.348 

79.8 

81.6 

77.8 

3.8 

6 

.688 

.767 

.426 

.341 

79.8 

81.6 

77.8 

3.8 

7 

.604 

.791 

.450 

.341 

80.6 

82.5 

78.0 

4.5 

8 

.621 

.808 

.451 

.357 

81.9 

84.5 

78-0 

6.5 

9 

.629 

.806 

.460 

.346 

83.3 

86.2 

78.2 

8.0 

10 

.628 

.818 

.454 

.364 

84.9 

88.5 

79.6 

8.9 

11 

.622 

.812 

.446 

.366 

85.7 

90.5 

79.9 

10.6 

Noon. 

.603 

.790 

.417 

.373 

86.3 

90.6 

79.3 

11.2 

1 

.685 

.774 

1 .396 

.378 

86.7 

91.5 

80.1 

11.4 

2 

.560 

1 .7^16 

.372 

•.374 

86.6 

92.0 

79.6 

12.6 

3 

.544 

1 .729 

.365 

1 .364 

86.0 

92.5 

i 79.1 

1 13.4 

4 

.532 

.716 

.347 

.369 

85.9 

1 91.7 

78.7 

13.0 

6 

.630 

.708 

.361 

.347 

85.0 

91.0 

79.0 1 

12.0 

6 

.541 

.710 

.379 

.331 

84.1 

88.0 

79.0 

9.0 

7 

.564 

.727 

.405 

.322 

83.1 

87.1 

79.0 

8.1 

8 

.586 

.751 

.423 

.338 

82.4 

85.8 

78.6 

7.3 

9 

.607 

.779 

.442 

.337 

82.0 

86.0 

78.6 

6.6 

10 

.620 

.786 

.448 

.338 

81.7 

84.4 

78.6 

5.9 

11 

.622 

.786 

.*457 

« 

.330 

• 

81.5 

83.5 

78.5 

• 

6.0 


The Mean Height of the Barometer, ns likewise the Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometer Means ore derived from the observations made at the several 
• hours during tfle month. 





kiii " Meteorological Obeervationt. 

# 


Abetracl of the SesiiUs of the Hourly Meteorological Observatiom 
iahen at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of August 1874. 


JCourly MeanR, &c. of the Obserraiions and of the Hygrometrical elements 


dopendcn t thereon. — ( Continued ) . 


i 

Hour. 

Mean Wet Bulb Ther- 
mometer. 

1 

1 

s 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

Mean W eight of V apour 
in a Cubic foot of air. 

Additional Weight of 
Vapour required for 
complete saturation. 

Mean degree of Humi- 
dity. complete satura- 
tion being unity. 

Mid- 

o 

0 

o 

o 

Tiifhos. 

T. Rr. 

T. RT. 


niglit. 

79.6 

1.4 

78.6 

2.1 

0.058 

10.34 

0.80 

0.93 

1 

79.6 

1.3 

78.0 

2.2 

.958 

I .34 

.73 

.93 

2 

79.3 

1.2 

78.5 

2 0 

.955 

! .31 

.67 

.91 

3 

79.0 

1.2 

78.2 

2.0 

.916 

1 .21 

.67 

.94 

4 

78.9 

1.1 

78.1 

1.9 

.913 

1 .18 

.63 

.94 

5 

78.9 

0.0 

78.3 

1.5 

.919 

.24 

.61 

.95 

6 

78.9 

0.9 

78.3 

1.5 

.919 

.21 

.51 

.95 

7 

79.3 

1.1 

78.7 

1.9 

.961 

.37 

.64 

.94 

8 

80.1 

1.8 

78.8 

3.1 

.0(i4 

.38 

1.06 

.91 

9 

80.5 

2.8 

78.5 

4.8 

.955 

.25 

.68 

.86 

10 

81.0 

3.9 

78.3 

6.6 

.949 

.14 

2.35 

.81 

11 

81.2 

■ 4.5 

78.0 

7.7 

.940 

‘.03 

.77 

.78 

Hoon. 

81.4 

4.9 

78.0 

• 

8.3 

.910 

.03 

.99 

.77 

1 

81.4 

5.3 

78.2 

8.5 

.916 

.07 

3.11 

.76 

2 

81.4 

5.2 

78.3 

8.3 

.949 

.12 

.02 

.77 

3 

81.2 

4.8 

77.8 

8.2 

.934 

9.97 

2.94 

.77 

4 

81.1 

4.8 

77.7 

8.2 

.931 

.94 1 

.93 

.77 

5 

80.8 

4.2 

77.9 

7.1 

.937 

10.02 

.61 

.80 

G 

80.4 

3.7 

77,8 

6.3 

.934 

.01 

.20 

.82 

7 

80.2 

2.9 

78.2 

4.9 

.94Q 

.16 

1.71 

.86 

8 

79.9 

2.5 

78.1 

4.3 

.943 

^14 

.47 

.87 

9 

79.9 

2.1 

78.4 

3.6 

.952 

i .23 

.24 

.89 

10 

79.9 

1.8 

78.0 

3.1 

. .958 

.32 

.05 

.91 

11 

79.8 

1.7 

78.6 

2.9 

.958 

.32 

0.99 

ft 

.91 


All the Hygrometrical elements are computed by the Greenwich Constants. 



Meteorologicat Olservaliom^ luv 
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Abstract of the Jtesnlts of ihe^ llourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken /it the Snrveyor Generates Office^ Calcutta, 
in the month of August 

Solar Radiation, Weailier. &c. 
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Meteorological Oheervaltone^ 


Ahetract of the IteeuUs of the Uomfg Meteorological Obeervatione 
taken at the Purveyor Genei'aVe Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of August 1874 . 

Solar Endiatlon, Weather, Slc. 



•^g 
. * 

4> a» 

SI ^ . 

cd 

Wind. 


1 

PrO Q 

<5 « 1 
8 

Prevailing 

direction. 

d 

P-i 

I M 

11 

o 

Inches 

SSE, S&SbyE 

lb 

Miles. 

91.9 

12 

138.8 

... 

S by E & S S E 

••• 

116.4 

13 

117.0 

0.11 

S byE,SSE&S 

... 

117.6 

14 

140.7 

0.03 

S by E 

• 

152.3 

15 

134.0 

0.10 

SbyE&SSE 

1.0 

129.2 

16 

137.0 

0.33 

S S E & S byE 

0.2 

161.5 

17 

141.5 

0.23 

S 

... 

161.7 

18 

147.3 

B ■ • 

S, S by E & S S E 

... 

131.1 

19 

140.0 

0.09 

S S E,SE St S byE 


120.5 

20 

149.0 

0.32 

SbyE&SSE 

1.0 

115.0 

21 

147.0 

1.25 

Sby E 

0.8 

100.2 


* 




« 


Geueral anpect of the Skj. 


B to 1 ▲. M., to 1 p. M. O 
to 3 p. M., \i to 7 P. M. B to 11 
F. M. D at 2 p. M. 

B to 5 a.m., tol p. M. Sto7 
p. M., \i to 9 p. If. B to 11 p.M. 

B to 2 A. M., \i to 7 A. M., 

[to 12 A. M. O to 3 p. M., '"i to 7 
p. K. B to 11 p. M. Slight B be- 
tween 10| St \2i A. M. 

B to 1 A. M., \i to 1 1 p. M. T 
at 10" p. M. Light 11 at 1 11 a.m. 
Sl Up. m. 

Clouds of diflTerent kiiidsSlight 
Bat 1, 10J,lliA. M. 3i, 41,51 

(& 6 P. M. 

Clouds of. different kinds. 
Slight 11 at 21, 101 li> 34, 
41 & 101 p. Bf. 

Clouds of Tarioas kinds. Silght 
R at 41, 81, A. M., & 2} p. M. 

B to 4 A. M., \i to 7 A. M., r^^ 
to 5 p. M., \i to 11 p. M. Sheet 
L on \T between 10 dt 11 r. u. 
D at 41 F. M. 

B to 5 A. M., \i & ^i to 2 P.M. 
S to 11 p. M. T at 12J A. M. Sheet 
L from midnight to 2 a. m. St 9 
to 11 p. M. B. at 7 p. M. 

B to 3 A. M. S to 10 A. M., 
to 3 p. M. S to 7 p. M. O to 11 
|p. M. T between 1 St 2 p.m. Slioct 
L at midnight 8 & 11 p. m. B at 
5, 111 A. M. <& 1 p. M. 

, S to 2 A. M. B to 4a. m., wi 
to 7 A. M., to 2 p. M. O to 6 
p. Mf, \i to 11 p. M. T from 21 
to 4 p.M. L between 3 & 4 p. m. 
B at 1 A. M. & from 2 to 6 p.m. 


Ni Cirri, — Strati, Cumuli, i Cirro-strati, Cumulo-strati, wi B^imbi, 
Vi Cirro-cumuli, B clear, S stratoni, O overcast, T thunder, L lightning 
B* rain, P drizzle. 







MetcorologicUl Observatidne. Ixvi 

Abstract of ike Results of ih^ Tlourlg Meteorological Observations 
takenk at the Survegor GeneraVs Office^ Calcutta , 
in the month of August 1874 . 

Solar Badiation, Weather, <&c., 



General aspect of the Shy- 


O. T at 7i & R? a.m. Sheet L 
at 1, 3 & 4 A.M. 11 from4y to 10 
A. M. at 1, 2, 3, lOi & 11 p. M. 

O to 9 A. M., to 4 p. M., 
to 11 p. la. 11 after intervals. 

\i to 1 A. M, B to 0 A. M., Vi 

Sl ' i to 11 A. M., ''i & \i to 5 

p. M., \i & to 11 P.M. Sheet 
L on S between 7 & B p. m. D at 

2.1 p. M. 

8 to 6 A. H. O to 11 A. It. 
to 5 p. M., \i to 11 p. M. L on 

5 K at 3 A. M. 

Clouds of different kinds. 
Slight H after intervals. 

Scuds to 7 A. M. O to 1 p. M., 
-^i to 5 p. M. Scuds to 7 p. m. 
\i to 11 p. V. Slight B from IJ 
A. M. to li F. M. 

S to 5 A. M. O to 9 A. M., 
to 4 p. to 7 P. M. B to 
11 p. M. Light B at midnight, 6, 
7, 7i, A. M. 4 & 4i p. M. 

B to 5 A. M., ''i to 6 p. M. \'i 

6 N—i to 11 F. M. 

\ito4A. M., Bto7M.A.^i to 6 

p, M. \i to 11 p. M. Sheet L bc- 
wteen 10 <k 1 1 f. h. D at 9 A. v. 

\i to 7 A. M., ^i to 6 F. M. \i • 
to 11 F.M. T between 6 & 6 p.m. 
Sheet L on W at 7 P. k.D at 

6 F. IK. 


\i Cirri — i Stfati.^i Cumuli, v—i Cirro-strati, '^i Cumulo-strati w.i Nimbi* 
Vi Cirro-Cumuli, B clear, S strabmi, O overcast, T thunder, L lightning 
B rain, D drizzle. 


* FeU on the 22nd & 23rd. 







Meteorological Qbeematione. 


kvii 


Abstract of ike Results of the Hourly Meteofolog\pal Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of August 1874. 

Modtblt Esbults. 


Inches. 

Mean height of the Barometer for the month ... ... ... 29.587 

Max. heigiit of the Barometer occurred at 10 a. m. on the 20th ... 29.818 

Min. heiglit of the Barometer occurred at 4 f. h. ou the 2nd ... 29.347 

JSxtreme range of the Barometer during the mouth ... ... 0.471 

% Mean of the daily Max. Pressures ... ... ... ... 29.642 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto ... ... ... ... 29.621 

Mean daily range of the Barometer during the month ... ... 0.121 


o 

Mean Dry Bulb Tliermometer for the month ... ... ... 82.9 

Max. Temperature occurred at 3 r. m. on the 31st ... ... 92.5 

Min. Temperature occurred at 2, 3 & 4 a. m. on the 23rd ... 77.5 

Extreme range of the Temperature during the month ... ... 15.0 

Mean of the daily Max. Temperature ... ... ... ... 88.0 

Ditto ditto Min. dfitto, * ... ... ... ... 79.5 

Mean daily range of the Temperature during the month ... ... 8.5 


Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month ... ... 80.2 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer 2.7 
Computed Mean Dew-point for the month ... ... ... 78.3 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point ... 4.6 

Inches. 

Mean Elastic foFce of Vapour for the month ... ... ... 0.949 

. Troy grain. 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month ... ... ... 10.18 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation ... 1.61 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity 0.86 

o 

b Mean Max. Solar radiation Thermometer for the month ... 138.8 


* Inches. 

Bained 28 days,— Max. fall of rain during 24 honra ... 1.43 

Total amount of rain during the month • ... ... ... 10.19 

Total ambuntof rain indicated by the Gauge* attached to the anemo- 
meter during the month ... ... ... ... ... 9.22 

Prevailing direction of th# Wind ••• S. by £, S. S. E. A S. 

% 


s Height 70 feet 10 inches above ground. 
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MoXTTILY liESULTS. 

Tables sliewincr the number of days on wliicii at a gireii lioiir any particular wind blew, tojyether with tlie 
• number of days on wiiicli at tlie same liour, wJien any particular wind was blowing, it rained. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF TILE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

j^OR^J^OVEMBER, 1874. 


Tlio monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on Wediieisday, 
the 4th instant, at 0 o'eloiik P. 

Col. n. Hyde, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the lust meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were lj.id on the? tnhlo — 

1. From the .Sf?(!retary to the Government of India, Foreign Depart- 
ment — a sot of Photographs of the paintings in the Ajunta Cave Temples. 

2. From Jlabu Udaychand Dutt, C'ivil Medical Oflieer, Noak’hali, a 
skull and some bones of a huge sea fish cast ashore on the Island of Soiulip. 

Mr, Wood-Mason stated that the bones lying on the table were in all 
probability those of a small individual of the whale, Jitthvnoptera hidica^ 
of which a gigantic speeiujcn was rc[)reseiited in tin? Society^’s collection by 
the two rami of a mandible an ^somc other hones. The Indian Museum 
also ])Ossessed an almt?st perfect skeleton of the same s])eeies \vhich jiadheeii 
obligingly secured for the eollectiou by the Hon’hlo Ashle}'^ Eden, having 
been stranded in the estuary of the Rittang lliver. 'I’he bone.s now sent in- 
cluded the skull less tlie hones of tlie face, the basihyal with the ankylosed 
thyrohyals, a perfect scapula, a radius and an ulna of opposite sides, some 
vertebra? without epiphyses and some e)>i])hyses without vertehne, some 
fragments of ribs, Ac. Every fragment of the skeleton of these* great marine 
Mammals was of value, and these hones, their fragmentary condition iiotwith- 
standing, w'ould form a valuable addition to the Museum, but it was much 
to be deplored that the donor did not sooner make up his mind to forward 
them, while they were more perfeeji and more numerous. 

8. From Sharif Salim Alims^ Sahib, Bombay — a copy of thb Vichar 
84.gar, a Sanskrit work on Vedantic philosophy. 

4. From L. Schweiidler, Esq. — a copy of his ‘ Instructions for the 
electrical testing of lines and offices, No. IIL* 
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The fo11owin<7 gentlemen duly proposed and Seconded at the last meet- 
ing were elected Ordinary Members — r 

A. Constable, Esq. 

K. Knight, Esq., Calcutta. 

Babu Bhugobutty Churn Mallik. 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next meeting — 
Maulawi Klitida Bakhsh Khan Sahib, Pleader, Bankipore, Patna, pro- 
posed by Mr. H. Bloch mnnn, seconded by Col. H. Hyde. 

Babu Bam Das Sen, Zamindar, Berliampore, proposed by Col. H. Hyde, 
pcconded by Mr. II. Bloelimann. ^ 

Captain Protlicroo, Dy. Commissioner, Port Blair and Nicobar Islands^ 
proposed by Mr. J. Wood- Mason, seconded by Dr. T. B, Lewis. 

B. E. Egerton, Esq., Financial ' Commissi oner, Panjab, proposed by 
Major-General B. Maclagau, seconded by the ilon’ble E. C. Bayley. 

Tlic following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw from 
the Society — 

Captain E. Swetenliam ; F. 11. Mallet, jp2sq. 

The President then announced to the meeting that a Geographical 
Congress would be held in Paris in spring 1875. 

Ho said that he had received a letter from tlie French Consul General, 
Calcutta, forwarding a prospectus by the promoters of the Congress together 
with a collection of 12Jj geographical questions upon which information was 
specially solicited. Ho had ordered a copy of tliese questions to be kept in 
the office, should any ineinl>er wish to see them, and he would now read out 
the letters. As the Committee of the Congi-ess desirect to have the address- 
es of gentlemen likely to take an interest in the scheme, the Council had 
proposed the following names — Col. H, Hyde, B. E., President, Asiatic 
Society ; Col. II. L. Thuillier, C. S. I., Surveyor General of India ; Col. J. 
T. Walker, B. E., Suj>erintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey ; 
Col. J. E. C^strell, Superintendent Bevenue Survey ; W. T. Blanford, Esq., 
Geological Survey ; Captain J. Butler, Political Agent, Niiga Hills ; Col. 
E. T. Dalton, C. S. I., Commissioner of Chota Nagpore ; J. W. Edgar, 
Esq., Dy. Commissioner of Darjeeling ; Sir T. D. Forsyth, K. C. S. I., C. 
B. ; W. Heeley, Esq., C. S. ; Captain W. G. Hughes, Dy. Commissioner, 
Hill Tracts, Arakan ; Dr. W. W. Hunter, Director-General of Statistics ; 
Dr. J. King, Superintendent, Botanical Gardens, Calcutta ; S. Kurz, Esq., 
Curator, Herbarium, Calcutta; Licut.-Col. W. E. Marshall, Simla; S. E. 
Peal, Esq., Seebsagar, Assam ; The Hon’ble Justice J. B. !^bear, Calcutta ; 
Babu Bajendralaia Mitra, Calcutta; Dr. D. Brandis, Inspector General 
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of Forests, Calcutta ; Dr. W. Sclilicli, Conservator of Forests ; Comman- 
der A. D. Taylor; W. Theobal<l Esq., Geological Survey; Capt. W. J. 
Williams, Garo Hills ; Capt. J. Biddiilpb, A. D. C. to the Viceroy ; Capt. 
W. T. Trotter, R. E., Great Trigonometrical Survey ; J. B. Hennesey, 
Esq., do. ; Capt. W. J. Heaviside, R. E., do. ; Ney Elias, Esq., British Burma ; 
Dr. J. Anderson, Calcutta; Major-General A. Cunningham, C. S. I., 
Simla ; Major T. Lewin ; Dr. H. Cayley ; Capt. H. C. Marsh ; R. T. St. John, 
Esq., British Burma ; Major T. G. Montgomerie ; W. Johnson, Esq., Ladakh. 

The following were the letters — 

1. From the French Consul General, Calcutta, 5th August, 1874. 

“ I have the honor to forward you a copy of a letter, with enclosures, I 
have received from the French Geographical Society, through the Ministry 
for the Foreign Affairs, relating to the International Congress of the geo- 
graphical sciences to he held in Paris during the spring of the next year. 

From the letter of the President of the Society, you will sec that the 
Committee of the Congress would be most happy to be assisted in this un- 
dertaking by the foreign learned Societies as well as by men of science 
and travellers of all countries. T take, therefore, the liberty to ask you whe- 
ther I might name the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the International 
Honorary Coininittee. 

1 shall feel obliged by your suggesting at the same time the names of 
the travellers to whom I might appeal in this country on behalf of the 
Congress. 

(Signed) E. Attdtsio, 

Acting Consul General for France,'* 

2. From the General Secretary, 10, Boulevai’d Latour-Mauhourg, 
Palis. 

IotEENATIONAL GEOOEAPniCAL CONQBESS. 

(Translation.) 

‘ “ The knowledge of our terrestrial dwelling is a science,” said one of 
our most distinguished geographers, “ with which wo are connected by the 
most intimate ties : few subjects touch upon so- numerous and largo inter- 
ests.” 

‘ And yet like all other sciences, G cograph was for a long time the 
exclusive province of a few scholars. It liad no share in the movement 
which carried mankind towWds study, till the taste for scientific researches 
spread over the world? Governments countenanced its progress, then 
free associations were suocessivcTy formed in different places, in order 
to give to the geographical pursuits a quicker impulse. These Societies 
had scarcely been created when they experienced the need of having their 
separate works ftillected, at first by a regular correspondence being established, 
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and afterwards, thanks to the easier ways of communication, by invitiiif^ to 
discussions all men who devoted themselves to such important problems. 

* This was the object which brought about the Congress held in 1871 
at Anvers ; and if the great and legitimate success of this scientifiu festival 
was principally due to the enlightened zeal of eminent leaders and to tha 
eagerness of mauy adherents, we must also trace it to the exceptional inter- 
est of the science itself, the field of which is cultivated byi many and thus 
proves a common arena for vai’ied researches. 

‘ This is the way, which the Geographical Society of Paris intends to 
follow in its tum, encouraged by the very first men who had pointed it out. 
Strengthened hy the siiiiport of tlic l*resident of the Kcpublic and expect- 
ing to obtain the sujiport of foreign governments, it has deluded that a new 
Geographical Scientific Congress shall be convened in Paris during the spring 
of the yeiu* 1875. 

' To stud}' the eaHh in its various aspects, its physical constitution, the 
manifestations of life on its surfaec ; to examine the ways to measure and 
ro})resent it and determine its relations to the heavenly' bodies ; to re-esta- 
blish the successive states of our planet at its dilfereni epochs and find out 
on the soil the traces of the history^ reconstructed by modern erudition ; to 
try to render the intercourse between nations quicker and easier, and give 
man, by dcgroc^s, the whole hahituhle surface ; to compare with eaeli other 
methods of tea(!hiiig and to eoneoiitraie the exertions tending to ihedifliisiou 
and advancement of science ; to act in concert in exploration^ to be under- 
taken ; to state what is eiHain, discuss what is doubtful, and to find out by 
a tlieoretical and praciii'nl study of the earth what is nut yet known, this is 
the aim of the Pai-is Congress. 

* We therefore ajjpeal to gcograjdiei’S who specially devote thcmsclv(*a 
to this hninch of study ; to the learned men who in v>thL‘r pursuits require 
th(‘ aid of Geograjihy ; to the travellers who, at the risk of their lives, have 
widened the horizon of Scieiuic and multiplied the roads of trade ; to the 
professors who hy their teaching or writings, have contributed to the spread 
of geographical knowledge ; to the engineers who, by their admirable 
works, have created road.s of ('omnninication all over the world ; to all those 
at last, and there are many, who take a dee]) interest in these questions 
and think it useful to propagate more and more a thoroughly necessary 
science. 

# 

‘ We invite to this peaceful land men of all countries, knowing 
that they will bring with them no otlier passion but the passion for 
truth. We shall csjiceially ask the assistance of foreign scientific Socie- 
ties and request them to send delegates, to name the gentlemen to whom 
letters of convocation ought to be sent, to point out the ^questions which 
might bo advantageously put. 
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* The Congress will he followed by an Exhibition of the objects relating 
to the study .of Geography. Itewaords will be distributed to the most deserv- 
ing amongst the exhibitors. 

‘ Tliis is the whole of the program of the measures which the Geogra- 
phical Society will*take in order to give the movement all the splendour it 
deserves. The Society, relying on the usefulness of its undertaking and sup- 
ported by high patronage and by many Mends, will devote itself with solici- 
tude and perseverance to a work of enlightenment and peace. 

(Signed) Bahon de La Eonctere-lk-Nofrt, Vice-Admiral^ 

P resident y Gcograj^ldcal Society y Paris, 

Delesse, Inoenieue en ciiKP 3>Es Mixes, 

President y Central Commission, 

M ATJNOIS, 

General Secretary y Geoyrajyhical Society, 

IIahox R. RetlXiE, 

Commissaire General da Conyres, 

Parky 2Hth MarcJiy 1874.’ 


The Prosident then said — At the General Mooting of the Society in 
April last, the Council recommended lor the considin-atioii of Members cer- 
tain alterai ions in Hides 11, 3h/, and 30, of the Ily e-Laws of the Society. 
The usual voting ])apers had been sent to all Xon-Kosideiit Members, ot 
wlioni lifty-ono had forwarded tbeir votes to the Secretary, It'was the 
business of tills evening to tiike ibe voles of the Members present, lie 
would oidiT the Seeivtary to distribute the voting papers, and nacl out in 
the meantime the rules as they had hitherto stood and the amended rules 
as proposed by the Council. 


I. 


Present Pale, 

Soo. ItA, In tlio event of an Ordi- 
nary Meinlier Itmv- 

CasHHtion of Mom- I niid in tlie 
bcvKliii. on quittm furtla-PovcutofluH I 

Proviso. iiiforininff the Se- 

cretary >)y letter 
that ho has no intention of iTtiiming, hnt 
desires to retain his privileges as an OrdU 
nary Member, his subscription shall be 
12 rupees annum, eomirmtable itito a 
single payment of Ks. 100 : provided that 
if any such Member shall thereafter return 
to India, ho h 1||.11 the]*enpon become liable 
to pay his original subsci'lptiun, subject to j 


Proposed Pule, 
See. IIA, In the event of 


Cessati»)ii of Mem- 
biTsbip u riuitting 
Tiidin. 
l*roviso. 


nn Ordi- 
nary Member leav- 
ing India, and in the 
further event of his 
infonniiig the Se-* 
cretury hy letter 
tlial he l^s no iiittmtion of ri'turniiig, hut 
desires ti> retain his iirivileges as an Ordi- 
nary Member, his snbseriptiou slmll bo 
16 nixiees per amitim, coiiim\xtsil>lc into a 
single payment of ]{s. 150: xirovided tliat 
if any such Member shall thereui'ter rctium 
to India, he sliull thereupon beeome liable 
to jiiiy his original subscription, subject to 
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the operation of Rule 10 B. the operation of Rule 10 B., and provided 

that Members who are at present paying 
R8.*^12 pet^ofMum, or who shall have paid 
Rs. 100 as composition, shall not be called 
on to pay the higher jratos. 

II. 

Fresent Sulc» Proposed Mulem 

Sec. 34 (d). The President, or, in his Sec. 34 (d). The President, or, in his 
absence, one of the Vice-Presidents, shall absence, one of the Vice-Presidents, shall 

take the Chair. If neither the President, take the Chair, or in their absence the 

nor one of the Vice-Presidents, be present Senior Member of the Council. If neither 

within fifteen minutes after tife hour ap- the President, nor one of the Vice-Presi- 

ffointod for the Meeting, the Members pre- dents, nor a Member of the Council, be 

sent shall elect a Cliairmau. present within fifteen minutes after ilio 

hour appointed fur the Meeting, the Meiu- 
bers present shall elect a Chairman. 

III. That the following Eule be added after Rule 36. 

86A. ‘‘With reference to the provisions of Act XVII. of 1866 (The Indian 
Museum Act), Section 3, the Trustees of the Indian Museum on the part of the Society 
shall be iioininatod from among the members of the Council, with the proviso that on 
vacation of their seat.s in the Council they simll resign their Trusteeships.’* 

MoRsrs. D. Waldie and E. Qay^ at the request of the Fresideut, collected 
the voting papers and acted as Scrutineers. 

The Scrutineers then gave the results to the President, who announced, 
in accordance with the Societ^^’s Bye-Laws which require j majority of 
three-fourths in case Itules are altered, — 

Firsts that the proposed alteration of Sec. 14 A. was not carried. 

Secondly, that the proposed alteration of Sec. 34 {d) and the addition 
to Sec. 36 W'ere carried. 

The President then said, ho wished to remind the members of the 
facility which the Council had afforded them of visiting the Library of the 
Society on Friday mornings at 7 A. M. The time of opening had been 
altered in consequence of a request made by several members, wbo bad no 
leisure to consult tbe Library in the course of the day. Very few members, 
•however, in fact only four, bad since June last availed themselves of the early 
opening. The arrangement was productive of a small outlay ; but the 
Council had at present no wj|h to do away with it, at least not during the 
cold season, and he thought it would be well, again to draw the attention 
of the members to the convenience that was^afforded £hem of consulting the 
Library once a week in the morning. 

The President also announced on the part of the Council that during 
the absence of Capt.'J. Waterhouse and CoL Gastrell, Mr. Ik. Blochmann 
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would act as General Secretary and as Treasurer of the Society, in addition 
to his duties as Philological Secrq^ary. 

AUo, that they had ajypointod Babu Oopal Chandr Dutt as First G]er.£ 
of the Secretary’s Office, on Bs. 60 a month ; and that Yusuf AH, Store- 
keeper, had been dismissed. 

The Secretary laid before the Meeting a Copper plate, presented 
to the Society by Mr. A. L. ’Clay, C. S. 

Mr. Clay states that the plate was found at the time of re-digging a 
pond in Nasirabad, a village on the south-east corner of the town of Cliitta- 
gong. The pond formerly belonged to the Bhats% the village ; but it now^ 
belongs to a Muhammadan. ' * 

The plate is a grant of land made in 1165 Suka, or 1243 A. D., by Baja 
D&mudar Deb, son of Basd Dub, son of Madhusudan Deb, son of Purushot- 
tam, of Tripura (Tiparah). 

Mr. Bloehmann said that the plate was of great interest as it shewed 
that Chittagong (ChdtgSon) belonged in the beginning of the 13th century, 
when the Muhammadans had just conquered Bengal, to the Maharijas of 
Tiparah. The plate mentions the names of four of them. They are, however, 
not given by Bev. J. Long in his short* Analysis of llaj-Mala, a poem which 
contains the family history of the Maharajds (Journal, Vol. XIX, for 1858.) 

The plate had been made over to Babu Prannallh Pandit, member of 
the Society, who had read and translated it. A facsimile of the plate and 
the Bobu’s remarks on it would be published in the fourth number of the 
Journal, Part 1, for 1874. The thanks of the Society wore due to Mr. Clay 
for his interesting presentation. 

The President ^hibited one gold and two silver coins belonging to . 
himself. 

Mr. Bloehmann said that the first coin, a small thick silver piece, not 
much larger than a two-anna piece, contained on one side the words 

Mahmud Shah ibn La^f Shah, the king. 

The reverse was too much cut away. The coin is a Gujarati coin. Mah-^ 
mud Shih, 111., son of Lafif Khan, son of Muzaffar Shah, reigned from 
A. D. 1537 to 1553 ; i;id^Thomas, Chronicles, pp. 351 to 853. 

The second was a smtAl square Kashmir silver coin. 

ObvebSG Muhammad Humayun Sul(an. 

Bevebse— S truck at Kashmir. •- 

The year is effaced. It is curious that the letters of the reverse are 
inverted, but &ey are easily made out by holding the coin before a looking- 
glass.' 
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Tlic third coin was a posthumous gold coin, containing tho name of 
Ahmad Shah of Dihli. The obverse, jw usual in the coinage of tho 18th 
oeiitury, forms a disticli (metre, long EamaV)-^ • 

sUj U \\ e:3 ^ ^ 

The Almighty who has no equal gave Ahmad Shah tlio order to coin silver and gold 
from the Fisli [ux>on w'liioli the cni'ili standH]] to the Moon. 

Ueyeebe — I p JUr^l jt ^ 

Struck at tho capital [Shahjahauabad], in the 14th yeai* of the auspicious accession. 

Tlic coin is not rare, but curious, inasmuch as it was struck when Ahmad 
Slidh was no longer reigning emperor. 

Ahmad Shah, son oAfuliammad Shah, succeeded his fatlier on the 
Snd Jumada I, 11(51, or 19th April, 1748* ; he was deposed by ’Iinad Ul- 
Mulk in tho end of Jumada II, 11G7, or beginning of 1751 ; was hliiided 
by' him on lOih Sba’ban, 11G7, or2iid June, 1751; and died in prison on 
2nd Sha’bau, 1188, or 25th May, 1774. Ahmad Shah, therefore, only 
reigned six years. 

The 14th year, therefore, would commence on the 2ud Jumada II, 
1174; and the 11th year, which some coins have, on the 2nd Junnida 
II, 1171- But specimens in the possession of Mr. Ilohneriek have not only 
tho 11th and 11th years on the reverse, hut also the years 1170 and 1173 
respectively on the obverse ; and as the accession of Ahmad Shah Diirrdni 
took place in 1160, Nadir Shah having been killed in .lunuida I, IIGO, tho 
Iltli and I4ili years of the Durrani’s reign would corrcsjiond to 1170 and 
1173. Tt looks, therefore, as if the coinage of Ahmad Shah of Dihli was 
revived during Ahmad Sluih Durrani’s stay in India in 1170 and 1173-71, 
the names of both kings and the month of their accessions being the same. 
The commencements of their I’cigns differed by exactly one year. 

In 1170, Ahmad Sliiili Durrani married tho (laugh*-er of the late Mu- 
hammsm}. Shah ; he was, therefore, brothei*-in-law to the blind Ahmad Shah 
of Dihli. 

Mr. Bloehmann exhibited a Persian MS., belonging to liiin, containing 
a * Collection of Choice Poems.’ The MS. is beautifully written and richly 
ornamented. It was the pro])erty of the Prijiec Khurram [Sliahjahan], 
who at tho age of fourteen entered on tho lly leaf of the MS. the followuig 
remark — ♦ 

* In I’riiisep's ‘ Useful Tables* by Thomas, pp, 198 nud 199, tlicrc arc four misUikes 
well worth iMurecUng : — 

]02G A'.' H. coiuirieiiccs on 30th Derr. 1616, not 1617. 

lOGO A. II. r-omineiiues on 25th Deer. 1649, not 1G50. 

1127 A. li. comnicnecs on 27th Deer. 171^ not 1715. 

IIGI A. H. commences on 22ud Deer. 1747, nut 1748. 
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e># ifj^ 

The 5th A^ar (jf the fir^t year of the reign, in A. H. 1014 [A. D. 160^. Belonging 
to the library of his august majesty, the shadow of God, Nuruddfu Jahdngfr Pa- 
dishah, son of Akbar Padishah. Written with his owu hand by Kliurram, son of Jahangffr. 

The autograph, curious to say,^ bears the same date as Jahangir’s auto- 
graph, published in Journal, A. S. Bengal, 1870, FI. XIII, and p. 271, and 
Proceedings for July 18G0, p. 190. It is, therefore, clear that both auto- 
graphe/vore wntten by Jahangir and Prince Khurram on the same day 
when inspecting the Library, and thus prove cacli other’s genuineness. 

It is a pity that the MS. does not give the name of the Kdtib, 

Mr. Bloclimann laid before the meeting translations of the following 
inscriptions from Agrah, Sikandrah, and Narnaul, in continuation of the 
inscriptions published by him iu the Proceedings of the Society for August 
last. 

A'grali. 

The following inscription is taken from the Dihli Gate of the Agrah 
Fort. Mr. Keene says that it is found in the ground floor chamber to 
the right of the Dihli Gate. The prose portion on the top is incomplete, 
some of the letters being broken, and refers to Akhar’s march to Khandesh 
and his return to A'grah.* The poetical portion below contains a tarikh 
by the poet Muliamnuid Ma’yutn Nami, of Bhakkar,t on Jahangir’s acces- 
sion ill 1014, A. H., or A. D. 1005. The text of the inscription I have 
taken from the “ Transactions of the Ai’chuiological Society of Agra,’* 
1874, p. XX. J 

alLijtU, 

Jjiy • • I • j^j I • •A jd 

# 

L ^ i 

\jj ^ ^ • JsUJ jf lilli ^ ^ .>1 — AT^j 

I j I — ^ (••5 

elk-® 

j aIjLv 

His MnjGsty, the Empci-or, a Jain iu dignity, with whom royalty takes refuge, the 
shadow of God, J a 1 a 1 u d d i n Muhammad Akbar Padishah, set out in 
1008 and arrived iu iUhO iu Agrab. 

• 

* Like the Fatlipdr Sikri Inscription in the Prooeediuga for August, p, 176, 

t Aiu Ti'anshitiou, pi). 511, 515. 

t Mr. Carlleyle’s reading in Vol. IV. of General Cunningham’s Archasological 
Report (p. 114) makes no sense. General Cunuiughain's ibotiiote (he. oil., x)> 115) is 
undoubtedly correct : Nknu had been dead tor some time whou 8hahjahau succeeded to 
the throne.' 
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1. When the king of the world took his seat on the throne of distinction, the tlirono 
thus exalted placed its foot on the revolving sphere. 

2. And the ancient heaven from joy extt^ded the hand of lienediction, and said, 

• May thy rule be royal for ever !* ^ 

3. Nami wished to write down the date of his accession, his lips being at the same 
time fall of praise and blessing ; 

4. Its Alif pierc*cd the two eyes of envy, and he said ** May our king Jahiing/r 

be the king of the world I* 1015 — 1 1014s A. H. 

Its Alif, i. e., the Alif of the tarikh, pierces the eyes of envy, i. e,, of 
critics ; hence critics cannot sec that the tarikh contains a superiluous alif, 
or 1. On adding up, therefore, we get 1015 — 1 = 1011.* 

Jalia*!iigiVs Black Marble’’ Throne in the A'grah Fort. 

This large marble slab, which is 10 ft. 7^ in. long, 9 ft. 10 in. broad, 
and G in. thick, lies at present in Shall Jahau’s palace (the Diwdn i Khag) 
in the fort of Agrali. It has often been seen and described by travellers 
{vide Mr. Keene's ‘ llaiid-book for Visitoi*s to Agra,’ 1874, p. 19). The 
stone is a historical record of Jahangir’s rebellion against his father. Wliile 
.Akbar was in Khandesh, Shah Salim (as Jahangir was called as prince) 
proclaimed himself emperor at llaliabad, and it was there in 1011, that he 
gave orders to liavo 11 le stone cuti' Prom Ilahabad it was subseqmfiitly, 
at Jahangir’s request, brought to A'grali, as will be seen from the following 
passage from the Tuzith i Jdhangiri (p. 85, Sayyid Ahmad’s edition) : — 

J)aulat Khan [a eunuch, who afterwards was Faiijdarof llaliabad and 
Sirkar Jaunpur], whom I had some time ago sent to Ilahabad to fetch the 
black stone throne, arrived on Wednesday, 4tli Mihr, 10 L9 [August, IGIO] 
with the stone all safe and uninjured. It is, indeed, a line slab of stone, very 
black, and very shining. Many believe that it a kind of touchstone (sang i 
mihak). It is ells (dara') long, and 2}j dara* [3^ ?] tasu broad, 
and ^s thickness is 3 tasu.t I ordered clever stone-cutters to engrave 

* This idea is not now. Tlius the tariJeh of the birth of the Emperor Ilumayuii 
given in the Akbiiruamali, is (inetre, ahoH Jiainal ) — 

p j\ iSb 5^ 

Tina gear of UU augusl Qmmayuu] hirth lias in ihn words *' Mag Ood AlmiglUg 
increase thg worth /* [91*1« A. II. J; hut 1 have removed an Alif from the tarikh, in order 
to hlhid with it the evil ege. 

This gives 913 A. H. HnitiByun was bom on Mouday^uight, 4th Zi Qa’dab, 913. 

The letter Alif looks like a needle. 

t Assuming Mr. Carlleylc’s measurements to he correct (ArehaEJological Eeport, IV, 
p. 132), wc would have to alter the breadth, 21 dara* 1^ taeu, given in the Tuzuk, to 
3^ dara* 1^ iasd. In that case wo have — 

3 tae^ in Tuzuk = 6 inch, measured by Mr. Carlleyle. ^ 
or 1 tas4 = 2 inches. 
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upon tho Bides suitable verses. They have also made feet for it of the same 
kind of stone. I sit very often on it.” 

The text of the inscription on the stone is taken from Mr. Beale’s 
Miflah uttawarikh (p. 207), as it agrees with the text in the Transactions 
of the Archseological Society of Agra, 1874. “ The stone is at present 

cracked in two — the cause of tlic fissure is unknown.” (Metre, khafif,) 

^ — j 

A Aa « yA — 1 -^ sKiir* aAL 

# fcSiLo ijl — j e>tg> ■ 

fh ^ ^ isj!^ * 0^ ^—^*3 jA 

(^|aA jf y ^ 

ylA ajI^ o>af • o<u>) a — lAliy U 

1. (Ho is) a king whose sword cuts the head of the enemy into two halves like 
the Goiuini. 

2. May this aiisx)icious tliroiio bo a sc‘at (jjr. a i)laco to loan on) for the generous 
king, 

3. A touoU^oiie for the graiideiis (who tbnn) the basis of the kingdom, and a tost 
for the siiii and tlu*. iikkui uxioti gold and silver.* 

4. It is like a sliiuliig. mix^u iu tlie darkness of night ; a jirieeloss pearl like u 
unique gem.f 

and 3J dara' in Tuzuh 1275 inch, measured hy Mr. Carlleyle -- C3J tasA, 

1 dam' — - tasu, -= 105 nearly. 

=” 33 inch, nearly 

and again 3i dara,* 1 5 <a.r1f — 118 inch, measured by Mr. Carlleyle “ 50 iasu. 

1 dam' = lOJ lasu. m 

s=. 33 inch, nearly. 

Tint that ’Ulrtsu = 2 inch, scorns impi*obahle. from other mcasurenicuts, and I do not 
think that the measurements as given iu Sayyid Alunnd’K edition of the Tuzuk arc cor- 
rect, unless indeed 1 dura* = 1 ilalu guz. fide also 'fuziik, p. 23k 

* llie metre shews that we have to ivad mu/k, kiiigiloni, and not mahtky angels, ua 
translated by Mr. Carlleyle and in the Agra Truussictions. “A test, tor the sun and tlio 
m(K)u upon gold and silver,” means a test for gold and silver, in allusiun to Jahangir's 
opinion that the stone was a kind of tonchstcHio (kasanli). The st.()ue is called ”a 
touchstone for the grandees, theliiasis of the kingdom,” because their gathering round it 
proved, iu the eyes of the reballious Shuh Salim, their faithfulness. 

f Mr. Carlleyle, wlw> has not st'cn wUsre the inserixition commences, read this^disticli — 

A clean seat from its lifht and hrilHanc^^ a riceless jewel like a imitiue pearL 
— which is metrically correct. 
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6. I was lost in thought searching for a tdrikh for it, seeking help from God, the 
Judge, 

6. And it (iny thouglit) said, * As long a»4>he heaven is the throne of the sun, the 
throne of Sh4h Salim shall remain.* 

The tarikh lies in the words mdncid aarir i 8hdh Salima which give 
1011, or 1602, A. D., when Salim was in Ilahahad. 

The above five distichs run round the whole four sides of the thickness 
of the stone ; but they are separated by two hemistichs in the Mujta^ia 
metre, one in the centre of the north face and the other in the centre of the 
south face — 

^(kLui j 

May the throne of his Majesty Sultan Salim, son of Akhar Shah, be for ever 
illuminated by the light of God's sun. 

When the stone was subsequently brought to Agrah, Jahangir, per- 
haps ashamed of his rebellion, put the following distichs on the right and 
left pedestals (metre, MuzdrV ^ — 

vSmmj ^ ^ j 

1. When Sh^h Salim, as heir to the throne and the signet,*sat on the throiio 
under tlie rejoicings of the world,* 

2. 11 is name, auspicious like his nature, beenmo Jahangir, and his title fVom 
tho light of Ills justice became ‘the light of the faith’ [Muriulditi]. 

Air. Carlleyle (Arch, lleport IV, p. 135) says — A hithei’to unobserv- 
ed portion of the inscription on this black ‘ marble’ throne occurs in smaller 
letters below the inscription on the eastern side facing the river. It appears 
never to have been noticed hitherto, except by the llev. Mr. Tribe, when 
chaplain of Agra, and by myself, and is engraved in the stone, while the 
rest of the inscription I'ound the sides of the throne is in raised letters.” 
Air. Carlleyle reads — 

Tho illustrioiisf name before the ac'cession (was) Sbdh Salim, and after it 
Nuruddin Muhammad Jahdiigir PmUsliah i Ghazi. 

Below it stands a distich, of which the second hemistich is in the Muj- 
ta^s metre ; but Mr. Carlleyle’s first hemistich makes no sense and has no 
metre — 

u 

* Mr. Carlleyle and tho Agra Transactions translate “ sat on the throne and ad- 
ministered laws to the world”; but din bastan means ‘to adorn a town at the time of 
public rejoicings.’ ^ ^ 

t Ndmi, adj., Ulusirious. 
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AJcbar^s Tfmh^at Sihandrah. 

The Hauz i Jaha^ngiW in A'grah. 

A description of Jalidngir’s or circular cistern, will be found 

in Arch. Report IV, p. .1 35. It is hewn out of one single stone, and is 
nearly five feet high, and 25 feet in circumference at the top. Mr. Beale 
writes regarding it as follows — “ When I . came to Agrah in 1843, this 
basin, or cup, or bath, called Hauz i Jaliangiri^ lay inside the fort of Agrah, 
and remained there till 1862, when it was removed to the Public Garden at 
Agrah, where it still remains. The Persian insoription round the edge 
consisted of five distichs, but most of the letters had fallen off. I only 
made out two with the greatest difiieulty, and fortunately took a copy of 
them in 1848.* It appeal's from them that the Hauz was put up in 1019> 
orA. D IGia 

The tarikh is very fine (metre, long Ilazaj)— 

1. The refuge of the realm of faith, ilic world taking (jahan~gir) king, son of Akbar 
Shah, (in) a king, thi'ougli whose >visdom all uiVuirK are setth'd. 

2. When people asked the ])ro]diet Khizr for its date, genius said, * Zamzam from 
shame hid itself from the Hauz i Juhaiigiri.’ik A. U. 1010. 

Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandrah. 

S i k a n d r a h, or B i h i s h t a b a d, where Akbar lies buried, is too 
W'cll known to need de.scription (vide Mr. Keene’s Agra Hand-book, p. 49). 
The following passage from the Tiizuk (p, 72), however, may be new to 
many. Jahangir says — 

‘ On Monday, 17ib Rajab 1017 [17tli Ocir. IGOS], I wont on foot on a 
pilgi’image to the Mausoleum of bis late majesty. If possible, I would walk 
on my head and (sweep the road) wdtb my eyebrows ; for my august father 
walked, in order to obtain an heir, viz,^ me, on foot from Fatlijnir to Ajinir, 
a distance of 120 kos, in order to pray at the tomb of Kbwajah Mu’iii- 
uddiii i SijiziJ i Cbisliti. Hence, if I walk to my father’s tomb, I shall 
after all not have done much. ‘When 1 entered, I saw no building over tlio 
tomb such as 1 would approve of; for I had expected to see an edifice which 
travellers would pronounce to be unrivalled hi the world. But whilst the 

• Vide Miftali uttawarikli, p. 220. They arc no longer legible now. 

f Zuinzuin m the name of flie holy well near the Ka’bah in Makkah. 

To get the idrikh, wojiave to subtract * zamzam/ or 94, from ?miiz ijahdngM, or 
1113. The Bubtniction is cleverly indicated by the phrase * hid itself from the Hauz.* 

The prophet Khizr (Elias) still lives, w^aiideriug about in the world and ^oiiig good, 
and especially giving tlie thirsty water to drink. 

X J. e, from Sijistan, in which the village of Chisht lies. Sayyid Ahmad has 
Sandari for SyUBC, This reading — the shifting of a dot — is very common in inferior MSS. 
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Akhar's Tomlhat Sikandrah. 


[Nov. 


building was being erected, Prince Xhusrau rebelled, and I was obliged to 
go to lihor. The architects in the meantime went on building after their 
taste. Afterwards, various sums had to be expended, till the whole amount 
estimated for had been spent. They had been three or four years at work| 
when I ordered clever architects, who were assisted by experienced people, 
to build up several parts as I had before directed. Gradually a noble edifice 
arose, and a splendid garden was laid out round about the mausoleum. 
Gates of great height, with minarets of polished {parddkhtdh) white marble 
were also made. In all, 15 lacs of Rupees, f . e, 50,000 tomans as current 
in Persia, or 45 lacs Rlianis, as current in Turan, were spout on the building. 
People called the building after me.* * * § 

Mirza Aflat lin, son of Mirza Yiisuf Khan, was for some time Mutawalli 
of Akbar’s tomb. He died at Sikandrah.* 

Akbar’s tomb, as is well known, is in a vault below the ground floor, 
and bears no in8crii)tion.t “ The mortuary hall is nearly 38 feet scpiare, 
and is surrounded by other chambers of smaller size containing tombs of less 
distinguished members of the Imperial family.” Mr. licialej mentions the 
tombs of Aram lianu and Shukrunnisa Begam, both daughters of the emperor; 
but there are several others without name. Near Shukrunnisa’s tomb is tho 
tomb of Sulaiman Shikoh, son of Shah ’Alain Padisljah, who died in A. H. 
1253 (4th February, 1838). 

The marble enclosure on tho top of the building contains the jaiv&h of 
Akbar’s tomb, made of single marble block, with the words Alldhu Akhar 
and inscribed on the head and foot, and round about it are 
the “ ninety-nine beautiful names of God *’ (asmd i Itusnd), Tlie inscription 
on tho walls of the enclosure§ makes no mention of the Prophet, and thus 
harmonizes with Akbar’s religious views, whilst it at the same time com- 
pletely refutes the story of Akbar’s “ conversion on tho deathbod.” It con- 
sists of 3G distichs (metro, Muta^arih ) — 

^ ^ vSlLo 5I — 

# 6j ‘ — jl Alf 


• Ain Translation, I, 347. ' 

t Vide Kocne*s Agra Hand-book, p. 49. » 

j p. 211. 

§ Tlic ounimon story is, that the inscription is taken fixim a poem composed by 
Shaikh Faizi and Abulfazl. The translation will show that ie impossible ; besides 
Faizi died ten years, and Abulfazl three years, bl»foro Akbar. * 
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jUebar't Sikandrah. j 

J tyVV <i/ lD> t^J a 

^ j olr*’ 8*4^*^ ^ 

jV J^ ^AiiiA « jbjjj JiXP jI aT 

«>wUA « iJ^J Ij 5; 

‘a>li ^ 

jaUr^Li 

# OokwA^ tiS^tjO AijjJ ^g^Lxj 

^Lwcu^jJt Ja # of^ ^ (J«>^3^ '■^**^1>^'J l> 

• JS|^ ^ }! ijlj ^ 

ii)^c)^3* t5-^'*** A— 

J.JJ ^ c5^^ * (0^ ^ 

Oji iJ^4^ J{ ^ # JlH j* 

Jh ^JAJt • gUj at^a y 

ty^j 3 !j (Jo j«i ^ • o^:^J^> cA^53!^T 

Lfj; 

J * cJ^** 3 

objii^^jj^hcj^J^ kS^ • c;^«^c^^ 0^' ol>f J*^3^-^ 

cui^ \zJttA ^^jiS • *-« 

clJjwT^^^ (^1 »Am«| # 4J0 Ai 

b AT • ^ .J\f^ 

^rjjAJyij ^yf^f « vl/^ *xiJLo^&^^t^yl^ 


^jl^Ow^»0/^^,;k«i'(3&^Os««^3 * (yfOj^ «>jUi 


J^jj c ^ "~ ^ (Jax jf «>•& 

jl vy^i J IL?*6^ • y oID'V I* ^ 


JoJ *5/ • cl^vy*^^ Jj 

cjIjj^ (Sj^ ^ ts)^Jf) * i:rif 

d^i jJl— A <131 • J AJL^A 4J|^2 ^j 
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1. In the name of the King of kings, the rulor_of eternity, whose being is exempt 
from non-existcnce ! 

2. All kings on earth hold crown and throiie and signet from Him. 

8. Out of non-existence He produces existence ; His nature .reveals justioe and 
generosity. 

4. Great and small, in consequence of His goodness, are solicitous of His bounty ; 
His throne is the cynosure of the elect and the people. 

5. He designed the essence of water and of earth ; he created the pure nature of 
the soul. 

* 6. He created two worlds in His eternal kindness i one He concealed and the other 
He showed. 

7. At the same time He hestow'cd the transitory world upon kings* * * § together wdtb 

the crown, the royal cap, and the treasury, « 

8. So that through their justice flourishing og^s might suiqinss the 'bloom of a gar- 
den in spring ; 

9. And, whilst choosing the path of justice, they might look upon strangers as upon 
themselves. 

10. A king wdio in his age lives in this manner, is indeed the shadow of jGod. 

11. It w»as in 962, f that Shah A k b a r, the glorious, • 

12. Sat on the golden cushion, which on his throne became a lower beaven. 

13. Ho adorned the world with his justice and (equity, and the hearts of the people 
of the world became glad through him. 

14. At the t<x>t of his throne ominenf men of nil nations gathrrod. 

15. If he cast in love a glance on the gi*ound, its (the ground’s) essence beenme better 
than that of the pure soul. 

16. He took kingdoms in urar on the first atUick, and in the twinkling of an eye 
again gave them aw'ay at feasts. 

17. As God’s kindness, so was his kindness geiicml ; and his eye porccived the end 
of every aftUir. 

18. Whoever took refuge at liis throne, rose like thought (rises) from the fish to 
the moon, 

19. His fame filled so entirely the whole world, that no ono|s heart could conceal a 
eecrci.§ 

20. He rendered the face of llic earth so bright, that even the Creator imiised him. 

21. He thus ruled for more than fifty-two years on earth ; 

22. And because by moans of his justice ho had rendered this world prosperous, he 
went a bright spirit to the next world. 

23. Bclbre, he was a king of the seven climes ; he has now subjugated tlie eight 
paradises. 

24. In the eyes of wise men of sense, this perishable world is a Sarni. 

25. Ho not expect to find kindness in fiite | fur In the end fate shews kindness to no 

one. 

* In allusion to Akbar’s Ideas of the divine right of kings. 

t This should bo 963. 

} Vide abovei p. 208, 1. 6. 

§ ^ hyperbole. If a man had a secret in his heart, Akbar*8 fame displaced the 
secret and took solo posscBsioii of the man’s whole heart. ^ 
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20. Fate is spitcrul, do not love it ; for love is wasted on tiCi 

27. The world is like the wave you sec in a inintge : it can never sutisiy the.thirsty 

heart. • 

28. Fate has J^ept faith with no one, but breaks its promise at the time of need. 

'29. No 0110 remains for ever in this world, and no one has freed life frem deatirs 

grasp. 

80. How well said the eloquent sago [the poet Sa'di], in tlie jewel of whose wisdom 
he* found a treasure, 

31. ** The world, O brother, remains with no one : cling with thy soul to the Crea- 
tor, and thnt is enough.” •• 

32. But although the age through the Justice of S h d h A k h a r, the fortunate, 
became like the highest paradise, 

33. And although the world was happy in his time, and earth and age yielded to his 

rule,* • 

34. Unfeeling and word-breaking fate spitefully removed its love to him from its 
heart. 

35. However, fate's want of hwe l<*d him to eternal life. 

36. May his soul ibr ever rejoice in his Ci'oator, may the world of holiness brighten 
tlumigli him 1 

The wall surrounding the garden has four gates, but only the south gate 
is kept open. To'hoth sides of the latter is a Persian inscription in Tugh- 
ni characters. Within the gate the following inscription is found (rnctrci 
Mutaqarili ) — 

UU) ^ ji AmIaLm 

d_/| oli Jyj i jIm 0^ ♦ 

vy^ jAJf ^ M jl 

Jfjjj ^ ^ 

<Jis ji ^s;t. ^ in, 

•• ^ 

3lfT 

y * 1*^ 

d— j| JJ - — JJ l^b # dhoj 

1. During the nde of the illustrious king — may his kingdom never wane 4 — 

2. The world w'as so adorned, that tlic thoughts of the wise were confounded. 


* Akbdl, who liked Sa'di’s Gulistan. Ain Translation, Vol. 1, 103. 
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^ 8. A king, by the eternal will of God, is in tliw world the shadow of the light of 
God’s being. 

4. Wlien that shadow disappears fW)m the Vorld, another shadow falls on the world. 

6. In this way, in the opinion of the wise, will ages revplve till the end of all 
things. 

6. The world changes every moment^ and remains for no one unchanged. 

7. Wlien tlie divine Shah A k* b a r, who is now in the highest heaven and whoso 
terror dianged rocks to chaff, 

8. Sat upon the throne of royalty, the glory of God’s shadow surrounded the earth. 

9. * He conferred lustre upon crown and tlirano ; he was gonen>u8, merciful, and 
Buocessfhl. 

10. He was clear-sighted and wise : he enjoyed and gave away, he conquered and 
left the world. 

' 11- He sowed the seed of goodness in the garden of the world, and reaped (he 

fruit of it in the gardens of paradise. 

12. May his soul shine like the rays of the sun and moon in the light of God ! 

Tho following three vci'ses are on the northern side of the gate (metrei 
Khafij)— 

3 ^ </A)3 J ' — 

Jiji Jljy ^ tlf—i 

U^JJ 

1. S h a li A k b a r in his wisdom washed his hands of the transitory world. 

2. His powder* rcmuiiicd unchanged, because he did not cling to this changeable 
world. 

3. As his spirit was a bird of the highest hc^veni it ivcnt away and returned to its 

nest. 

On the front of tlie entrance facing the north, Mr. Beale found the 
following inscription* in Nasta’liq characters (metre, MuzarVy^ 

*sJla j iSXi9 a! 

1. Tills is a portico which is higher than the portico of tlio ninth heaveu ; its shadow 
illuminates the face of the sbining star. 

2. This portico is the onuiiuent of the nine heavens and the seven climes : it is tlie 
shining Mausoleum of ShahAkbar. 

Mr. Keene mentions that Sikaudrah was completed in the 7th year of 
Jahangir’s reign, or A. 1). 1612* id. 

. • 

* Mr. Beale says (Miftah, p. 209), *' The inscription has never heen^reod, because it is 
so high.”* He gives, however, the iirst verse. Mr. Keene says — ” On the frieze round the 
great' gateway are other poetical inscriptioilB in the Persian language, setting forth tlie 
praises of the monarch and tho mausoleum.” Tlie writing, according to Mr. Keene, 
is by a calligrapher of the name of ’Abdul Haq Shirlizi. 
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Eaclipu^a% near Agrah. 

In the village of Kachpurwa^ \yjyi *4?^ )f about a mile from the Rau- 
zah of I’timad uddaulah, towards the east, on the left bank of the Jamuna, a 
dilapidated Masjid stands, which was built by order of the emperor Humfi- 
yuri” at the expense of the historian Shaikh Zainuddin of Kbaw&f,* padr of 
the empire and one of Babar’s literary friends. The inscription is of interest 
as it belongs to the first year of Humayiin's reign, as he ascended the throne 
on the 6th Jumada I., 937. • 

AA ♦ . , pU5| ^jUj 

1. The king of the domain of faith (is) Muhammad H a in a y u n, the basis of 
whose worth is the vortex of the revolviiii? heaven. 

2. At his high coiumuud and exalted decree, this aus])icious floor and roof were 
made. 

3. As date of the coinjdctlon of this hai]sc...[onc word illc^^ble], ' The king of the 
domain of faith, M u h a in in ad 11 u m d y u^.* A. U. 937 (A. D. 1531.) 

The writer and composer is Suhab*ulhadi. 

A second inscription is on the left hand wall {Ruh&H metre) — 

^ A*ftj 

{**1 ^jU • j,Uj| 

j Ai/ aU tj . , . . Ajb Jlijjiio'f 

1. This religious edifice is xmro like the heart of ti Suii. To deny its purity were 

injustice. * 

2. As it was completed at the cx])ense of Z u i n o f K h a f, its date lies in the 
words * at the expense of Zain the Kha f 

Pardoned may bo ho who remembers (two w'ords illegible). Tlie composer and 
writer is Sahab. 

A description of this mosque and a plan will be found in the Arch. 
Report, IV, p. 100 and PI. xii.t 

Zainuddin of Khaf, or Khawaf, is mentioned in the following 
extract from Akbai'uamah (Lucknow edition, I, p. 147) — 

• The meaning of the Miord clearly shows this. Kegarding the town of Kha« 

wdf, or Khdf, vid^ Kin Translation, 1, 4t5. ^ 

t Mr. Carileyle’s reading of the inscription makes no sense. I have, therefore, given 
Mr. Beale’s reading. Mr. Carlleyle lias not recognized in the name of the builder, and 

instead of reading \uMin\t he reads sAn, 'by this’ and translates * Khawaf* by 
^ veiling.’ 
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Of the men of learning trhom his late Majesty, the emperor Babar, 
honored with his personal friendship, were the" following — (1) Mir Abul 
Baqa, who reached a high degree of knowledge in philology and philosophy, 
^(2) Shaikh Zain padr, great-grandson of Shaikh Zainuddin Kha- 
wail,* who was well up in- science, a smart critic, acquainted with poetry 
and prose writing. He was always in the emperor’s company, and was 
raised by the emperor Humayun to the rank of Amir. (3) Abul Wfijid, 
poetically styled ’^^Farighi,’ the maternal uncle (Jchdl) of Shaikh Zain, an 
agreeable and humorous companion, fond of making verses. (d>) Sultan 
Muhammad Kosah (^the bald’), witty, and well acquainted with poetry, 
who had been a companion of the renowned Mir ’Ali Slier. (5) Maul&nd 
%hihab, the riddle writer, poetically styled ‘ Haqiri,’ well acquainted with 
science, and no mean poet. (6) Maulana Yusuf Tabib, whom the emperor 
called from Khurasan, an excellent man. (7) Surkh Widai Kuhnah, a 
little known poet, who wrote po(3ms in Turkish and Persian. (8) Mulla 
Baqai, a distinguished poet, who wrote in honor of Babar a Masnawi 
in the metre in which Nizami had written his ‘ Makhzan.’ (9) Khwajah 
Niz&muddin *Ali Khalifah,t a wise counsellor and faithful friend, 
well acquainted with medicine. (tO) Mir Darwish Muhammad Sar- 
ban, the pupil and favourite of Na^^iruddin Khwajah Ahrar, a much-liked com- 
panion and coniidunt of the emperor. (11) K h wa n d Mi r, the historian, 
learned and agreeable, and famous for his historical works, as the * Habib 
ussiyar,’ the* Klmlagat ul-Akhbir,*the* Dastur ul-Wuzara,’ ifec. (12) Khwa- 
jah Kalan Beg, a great Amir and friend of the einjieror, a man of great tact 
and eminent acquii^etnents. Ills brother |Liehak Khwajah was holder of 
the signet and a confidant of the emperor. (13) Sultan Muhammad, of the 
Duldai clan, a great Amir and a pleasant companion,” 

Of gi’cater importance is the following passage which I translate 
from Badaoni (I, j). 471) : — 

“ Another (mini of renown) was Wafai, the nom-dc^phinie of the well- 
known Shaikh Z a i n u d d i n K h a f i , who held the jiost of padr under" 
Babar. He huilt a Hosqiie in Jl'f/rah and a Madrasah^ which lie on the other 
side of the Jamund. Ho was a talented man, and eminent in riddles, history, 
extemporaneous verse making, in poetry, all other minor branches of poetry 
and prose, and in letter writing. * # * * He wrote a history on the con- 
quest of Hindustan (by Babar) and the extraordinary circuni stances that 
accompanied it. He displays in it his power over the language. He died 
in the neighbourhood of Chaiiaf in 940 [^. 1). 153?-34], and was buried in 
the Madrasah he had built.” • 

The History written by Zainuddin Khafi is mentioned by Prof. Dowson 
in Elliot’s Historians, No. Y, pp. 288 to 292. Bad&oni’s remark proves 

• Regarding bim vide Afin Translation, 1, p. 592».* 

f Vida A'in Translation, Vul. 1, p. 420. 
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qfA'yntk. 


tho correctnesB of Prof. Dowson’s identiileation and Buppliea the biographi- 
cal particulars which were wanting in Elliot’s MS. 

Neither Mr. Beale nor Mr. Carllcyle mentions Zain’s Madrasah. 

In front of Shaikh Zaiii’s moscpiei Mr. Beale saw several tombs.^ 
He copied the following inscriptions. 


. . . . .... e,li j *U 

* S A 1 • 


The lirst two lines require revision, and I have not translated them. 
The last line is — 

To docToc Indoiigs to God. Tlie diKtiiigni. sited and iiardoncd Khwajah [’Alt, son of] 
Khwajah Mu'iuuddiu Alnuad died on tlic...Kaiuuzau, 968 [July, 1560]. 

This must have been a younger son of the Khwajah Mu'inuddin 
Ahmad, one of Akhar’s grandees, whose biography is given in iny Ain Trans- 
lation, I, 43 1-. Mu’in w’as governor ofrA'grah in 1500. 

On another tomb, Mr, Beale saw the following (metre, ishort hazaf)— 

v:;^3* • ^*4^^ — a 

ool — *■ Jt 

1. This person good fame was a im»8ent fn>m Gotl ; and for this i*easou cvciy .. 
called him ‘ Tuhfah’ f* a present’]. 

2. As the mention of liis name, which brings consolation to my weak sinrit, was on 
my lips, 

3. 1 obtained from twice repeating his nniiie the date of his death. 

Hence we have to double the word tuhfah^ i, c. 2 X 45)3 = 9SG A. H., 
or A. H. 1578. 


Soiji'pu'r, near Agruh. 

m 

Mr. Beale says — * There was a Siirai in the village of Sarjipur 
{jlri MadifKatrali ) about 2^^ miles from the fort of 

Agrah. A few years ago it was demolished, and the material wtis carried 
away to build the present District Jail of Agrah. Tlie gate of the jail was 
built with the mateiial taken from the gate of the Sarai. The inscription on 
the top of the gate still remains as before.’ 
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dXM$ iullaX»m^ A^I/o aJJ) <J ^jA<n j jA 

* ** 

clLk ‘r*^*^ e>'^ iyi<*J' t^. (SJ^ *1?^^ i 

^;J| iV t lT* * ^^J| (^ti^l;^! jy'l^ li/i^t 

*u<»j «ll ii-fc Stiijj i »Aijf^ IL ^Ijf (j[fi Ij tfl/* 

* uHb^J^ j ^T j •>♦** jifl. i^ll-Jl j <kljl^ 

In the n^ne of God, the •merciful, the clement! Tlicrc is no God but Allah; 
Muhammad is Allah’s Prophet, lu tlic 23i‘d year of the reign of Muhammad Shah 
J’adishdli i Glidzf — ^may God lengthen his kingdom and rule ! — in 1 154 A. H. [A. D. 1741-2], 
the slave Mir W a j i li ii d d 1 n K h d ii, whose title is M 1 r J al a 1 u d d i u K h a n« 
son of the late Mir .laldlnddfu Khdn, of Agrah, sou of Mir Sayyid Muhammad, built this 
Sardi, for the comfort of travellers, for the future and the present a pious deed done to God. 
May people remember (the builder) with a pious wish ! Aud blessings upon Muliammad 
and his house and all his coiuxiauions ! 

Under the superiutcudeuce of Sudd Shiv Ndrdysin. 

Na'maul, S. W. of Dilili. 

Mr. Delincrick lias sent me a roading of the following inscription frond 
the tomb of Ibrahim Khan Sur, the grandfather of tlie emperor Slier Shdh. 

isib y 

Am # AjIj (jj 

isjh t^r? 3 ^ ^ sSaaa \SxJLo 

^3Ui i>4a.| M ^ j 

1. If any' one asks you who made thishullding, give him the answer if thou knowest 
the secret : 

2. This dome, wliose foundation is the highest heaven, was built by the king of the 
country, S h c r [ S h a h], the vic.torious ruler, 

3. The chief of chiefs, the lord of the seven realms, whose sword surpasses the flash 
of tho lightning. 

4. Farid,* son of Hasan Sdr, son of Ibrahim, ordered a beautiful vault 
to be built over tho grave of his grandfather. 

6. If you ask me who was the suxierintendeut, (I say it was) A b d B a k r, son of 
Shaikh Ahmad, the Hlyazi. ^ 

6. If 1 use the general term, 1 may call hinf a Niydzi, but if I use the special term, 
I must call liim a Kindi, and this reflects honor on liis pure cliaracter. 

• 

* Sher Shah’s name was Fariduddm. 
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The inscription does not seem to be complete, and in the fourth line 
the metre is violated. The historjes do not mention the year in which 
Ibrahim Khan Sur died ; but that he died at Ndrnaul is Jcnown from the 
Hon’blo E. C. Bayley’s translation of the Tdrikh i 8her-8hdhi in Dowson, 
IV, p. 309. 

I take the following rcmarkat on Ndmaul from my geographical note- 
book : 

N 4 r n a u 1 belongs to the old district of Dhundhoti,* which corresponds 
almost entirely to the tract which Muhammadan historians call Mewaf. 
The latter term has perhaps a wider extent, as it includes the old Sirkars of 
Bewari, Alwar, and Tijarah, being bounded in the nortli-west by Bikanir, 
in the south by Amber-Jaipur, and in the east by the Subahs of Agrah an^ 
Dihli. ' Sirkar Nlirnaul itself consisted at Akhar’s time of 16 mahalls, viz, 
Bahai, Barodah Ua'na, Chal Kalanah (Kalyanah), .Ihiijyun, Singhanah- 
XJdaipur, Kanaiidha, Kot-Putli, Kanorl, Khandela, Khodand, Lapofi, tho 
Daman i koh, Narnaul, and Narhar. The town of Naruaul itself, says 
Abul Fazl, has a stone fort, and near it is an intermittent spring. South-west 
of it lies Baghor, founded by Bacli Deo.f The Sirkar had several copper- 
mines, especially at Bahai, Singhanah-XJdaipur, Bhandarah in Kot-Putli, 
and liaipur in the Daman i Koh, with copper mints at Singhanah and 
Raipur.J The district contained numerous sayurghal, or rent-free, tenures. 
Thus in Mahall Narnaul itself, the area of which is given by Ahul Fazl at 
214,218 big’hahs and the reVimne at 147,830 Akbarshuhi JUipees, the rent- 
free lands arc put down at l?s. 13,754. The Mews, or Mewatis, the inha- 
bitants of Mewat, are frequently ^lentioned by early Muliammadan historians 
as turbulent ; and the emperor Balban especially^ had continually to wage 
war with tliem, often with doubtful success. The earliest settlement of the 
Muhammadans at N4riiaul itself, which legends ascribe to Shaikh Muham- 
mad Turk, provoked hostilities, which culminated in A. H. 642, or A. D. 
1245, in the massacre at tlie 'Id festival of all Muhammadans that lived 
in the town. Shaikh Muhammad Turk, too, fell a victim, and his life and 
miracles and meritorious death still attract pilgrims to the tomb of tho 
Narnaul martyr. 

But Narnaul is not mentioned by DiliU historians before 814 (A. D. 
1411), when Khizr Khan plundered the country, and a few years later, in 
838 (A. D. 1424-36), when Naruaul was given to Sidli Pal and Sadharan 
K’hatri, the murderers of*Mubarak Shah, as jagir. During the reign of 
the Lodis, Ibrahim Khan Sur obtained a few villages as jagir for the 
xnainteuange of forty horses. He died in Narnaul, as has b^en men* 

• Elliot, Races of the N. W., by Beames, I, 82. 

f Guimmghain, Arch. lici»ort, 1, 154. 

X Thomas, * Chronicles,’ p. 416. 
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tioned above. When his graDdson Slier Shfih drove Huin&j6n from India, 
Ndrnaul was held by Majnun Khan Q^qshal. He was besieged by Hftji 
Khan, one of Sher Shah’s best officers ; but through the exertion of Raja Bihdri 
Mall of Amber the town was spared, and Majnun Khnn was allowed to 
evacuate the fort and retreat with his soldiers to the west. Il&ji Kh&n 
occupied Narnaul, and hold it during the reigns of Sher Shdh’s successors. 
He was driven from it, in the hrst year after Akbar’s accession, in 963 
(A. B. 1556), by Tardi Beg, Akbar’s governor of Dihli.* In the end of 
the 8th year of Akbar’s reign, Narnaul, which had been included in the 
hhaUa lands of the empire, was given to Shuja’at Khan as jagir.f He left 
his son Qawim Khan as commandant of the fort, whilst Mir Gesu was the 
imperial collector. The town was suddenly attacked and plundered by the 
fugitive Shah Abul Ma’ali, Humayiin’s favorite, upon whose head Akbar 
had set a high prize. Qawim Khan fled, and Mir Gesu was killed. On 
the approach of an imperial detachment, Shdh Abul Ma’ali fled with the 
treasure to Hi^ar Firiizah. 

The next event of importance, mentioned in the histories, is the Nar- 
naul rebellion, which broke out in the beginning of ihc 15th year of Aurang- 
zib’s reign, in 1082 A. H., or A. 11. 1671, caused no doubt by the imposi- 
tion of i\\fi jizj/ah and tlie emperor’s emsades against Hindu temples. Khafi 
Khan (II, 252) gives the following account. 

‘ In Nilrnaul District and other places in Mowat, there was a sect of 
Hindus, who called themselves ‘ S a t n a ni s.’ They are also known as the 
M u n d i a h sect, and consisted of four or five thousand families. Although 
they dressed like faqirs, they carried on tmdc and agihmlture, or lived as 
petty merchants. According to their tenets, tliey wislied to obtain the rank 
of ‘ men of fair fame,’ and this is the meaning of the word sat-^nam. They 
were scrupulously honest in their dealings ; but if any one oppressed them, 
they would not suffer it, and lienee they used to go about armed. About the 
time that Auraugzib returned from Hasan Abdal, it happened that a pea*., 
sant in the neighbourhood of Narnaul got into a cpiarrel with one of the 
collector’s peons, who had been sent there to watcli the harvest. From 
words it came to blows, and the peon killed the peasant. Other peasants 
collected, attacked the peon, and left liim lying lifeless on the ‘ground. The 
collector then sent a number of peons to bring the jicasants to account ; 
but the Satnams mustered in force, wounded several of the peons, aud drove 
them away. Kar Talab Khan,j; the faujdar of Narnaul, sent the collector, 
a detachment of horse and foot ; but the Satuams jfut them to flight. The 
Faujdar <uow collected the troops of tlie district, got assistance from the 

* Kin TraiiBlation, I, p. 319. 

t AkLarnumah, II, 252, aud Am Trandation, 1, 371. 

t 'fhe Maib. ’Alamgiri (p. 116} calk bim Talur * 
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zamindarg of the neighbourhood, and moved at last perBonallj against the 
rebels. He was, however, defeated in several engagements and had to with- 
draw, when the town of Narnaul \tas occupied by the Satnams, who made 
immediate anangements to collect the taxes and establish thanahs all over 
the district. 

‘ When the emperor returned to Dihli, he heard of the rebellion, and 
sent off several detachments, every one of which was routed, so much so that 
the rumour spread that neither sword nor arrow nor bullet could hurt a 
|||^,tn&m, whilst every arrow and bullet of the rebels killed two or three im- 
perialists. Ill fact, every one believed that the Satnams practised witchcraft. 
The most extraordinary things were related of them. Tims it was said that 
they possessed an enchanted woodcMi hoi*se upon which a woman rode^ 
and the horse used to go like a live liorsein front of their vanguard. Matters 
went so far that llajas of renown and Amirs experienced in warfare had 
to be despatched against them with strong detachinonis ; hut the soldiers 
were so unwilling to march on, that the rebels came within sixteen or 
seventeen of Dihli. Several zamiiidars and mean Uajputs joined them 
• to escape taxation, and the revolt assumed such dimensions, that the emperor 
left the palace and ordered the tents to be pitched outside the capital. He also 
wrote formulas of blessings and ainuh^ts with hi.s own hand.s, and had them 
sewn on the ilags and banners, and then sent the soldiers against the rebels. 
At last, after great exertions on the part of llaja Bishn Singh,* Hamid 
Khan (son of Murtaza Khan), and other intrejiid Amirs, several thousands 
of the rebels were killed ; the rest dispersed, and the rohellion ended. 

* But as so many zamiiidars had taken part in the rebellion, ilie whole 
Siibah of Ajinir and even the neighhoiirliood of A'grah were unsettled ; and 
the tents having been pitched outside the cajiital, the emperor resolved to 
perform a pilgrimagejbo the shrine of Mu inuddin Chishti at Ajmir, intend- 
ing at the same time to punisli the refractory zamiiidars. But before leav- 
ing, he gave orders to levy the jizifali from the Hindu population of the 
capital, as well as from the Hindus in all other Subahs. When the orders 
wxTe published, the Hindiis^you might have counted them by laes — collected 
below the window where the emperor used to sliow himself to the people, and 
loudly bewailed their poverty and cried loud to get the order rescinded ; but 
liis Majesty paid no attention to the clamour. Hut when, on the next Friday, 
the emperor went from the palace to the Jami’ Moscpic to say prayers, the 
Hindu money-changers, clolh merchants, and other tradesmen had assem- 
bled in such numbers g-s to block up every street. The emperor w^^^d 
on hour, thinking the people would let him pass ; at last lie gave order-s 
to move on, and several people were trampled to death by the elephants or 

* The chief commander, however, was Ba’dandaz Khdu (the ' thander-thrower*), an 
officer in AuraagAb’s artillery. 
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ridden over by the horBcs. For several days, the Hindus assembled in large 
numbers ; but at last they gave in and paid theyisrya^.’ 

Some of the dispersed Satnams, adds^he author of the TazMrah % 8(u 
loiin % Chaghtdiy had the boldness to enter Dihli ; and urhen the report 
came to the ears of the emperor, he ordered the Superintendent of Police 
{shihnah\ Sidi Fulad Kh&n, l ;0 hunt them down. About seventy or eighty 
had taken possession of some ruined buildings in the Habshipurah Quarter. 
They defended themselves for several hours, but were at last all killed, and 
Sidi Fulad hung their dead bodies on the trees round about the town, 
received the thanks of the emperor, and the Satnams were heard of no- 
more. Ka’dandaz Khan received the title of Shujd’at 'All Kh&n, was pro- 
;moted and got a kettledrum. 

During the reign of Shah *Alam Bahadur,* Aurangzib’s son, the 
rebellion in Subah Ajmir continued, and Sa^^yid Ghairat Khan, Faujdar of 
Karnaul, was killed. 

In the Gth year of Farrukh Siyai*’s i*eign, A. H. 1129, or A. D. 1717, 
^al&bat Khan was Faujdar of Narnaul. 

The biographical works on Muhammadan Saints and Mr. Beale’s 
tdh uttawdrikh mention the following men of note — (1) Shaikh Muhammad 
Turk, who had come from Turkistaiioto Narnaul. As mentioned above, be 
was killed in A, H. 642, or A. D. 1214-45. (2) Shaikh Ahmad Majd Shaibani^ 
a holy man, born at Narnaul. 11c died atNagorin 927, or A. D. 1521. (3) 
Shaikh llahdin Ma jzub, a faqir, died 946, or A. D. 1539. (4) Shaikh Ham- 
zah, ofDbarsu, 3 kosfrom Narnaul; died in 957, or A. D. 1550. (5 and 6) 
Shaikh IsmS’il, a learned man ; and his younger brother Shaikh Nizam, a saint 
of renown, died in 997, or A.D. 1589 (Ain Translation, I, p. 538, and 
Badaoni, III, 26). (7) Wall Muhammad, died 5th Sliawwal, 1057, or 1647. 
(8) Sayyid Ni’matullah, who left Narnaul for Kajmahall, where he was 
much honored by Prince Shuja*. He lived at Firuzpur, east of Kajmaball, 
and died there in 1077 or 1080, A. D. 1666 or 1669. 

Narnaul is also the home of the family to which the Hindustani poet 
Afsos belongs. He says in the prei’ace to his-poems that ho traces his 
descent from Imam Ja’far padiq. Sayyid Badruddin, brother of Sayyid 
^Alamuddin ‘llaji Khani,’t one of the i)oet’s ancestors came from KhawAf 
in ^Khur^an to Narnaul. Sayyid Ghulam Mustafa, grandfather of the 
poet, moved during the reign of Muhammad Shah from Narnaul to Dihli, 
where Sayyid ’AU Muzaffar Khan, Afsos’s father, entered the service of 
Ax# Khan. Mir Sher ’Ali, known under the poetical name of Afsos, 
was bom at Dihli. » 

* Called ‘Bah&dur Shah’ in European htatories. 

f This Boems to mean that ho was in the service of Haji Eh&n, Sher Shah’s officer, 
who, as mentioned above, was many years in Nimanl. Eegarding Aftos, vide also 
Bpreoger’s Catalogue of Oudh MSS., pp. 198, 587. 
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Mr. Blochmann then mentioned that Major-Oeneral Cunningham, 
C. 8. L, Director-General of th^ Archseological Survey of India, had sent 
to the Society another batch of Muhammadan inscriptions, viz. four from 
Burh&npur, and seven from Asirgarh, for publication. Among them was a 
Sanskrit Inscription, a free translation of the^rabic inscription attached to 
the Jdmi’ Mosque of ’Adil Shah 11. Faruqi, of A. H. 997. 

The following papers were road — 

1. Notes on 8h6h JsnuVil GMziy with a sketch of the contents of a 
Persian M8,j entitled Bisdlat VtshShuhaddi^ found at KSntd 
JBangpiir. — JBy G. H. Dama:nt, B. A., C. S. 

(Abstract.) 

There arc four Dargahs, or shrines, in Rangpur, erected to the memory 
of Sliah Isma’il Ghazi. Tliey are all situate a few miles to the north-east 
of G'hofag’hat, in thfiuah Pirganj. The principal one is at Kant^ Duar. 

* About three miles west is ai\pther at a place called Jala Maqain. These t\ro 
dargahs are under the care of the same faqir, wlio has a large jaglr and 
claims to be descendant of one of the servants of Isma'il, who came with 
him from Arabia. The head of the saint is said to be buried at Kaot^ 
Duar, and liis bo(^ at Madaran, in Jahanabad, west of Hugli. 

Mr. Damant found the MS. in the possession of the faqir of Kd^ta 
Ddar. He assured him it had been in the possession of his family formally 
generations, but he was unable to read it, and was quite ignorant of the 
contents. The short facts as given in the MS. arc, that in the time of 
Barbak ShAh, Isma’il came to Gaur, where he gained the favour of the king 
by building a bridge jor embankment .across the great marsh, east of Gaur. 
He was then sent against Gajpati, king of Madaran, or Orisa, whom he 
utterly defeated, and lastly, he fought two battles with Kamesar, king of 
Kamrup. The king hnally tendered his allegiance, and consented to pay 
tribute, though it does not ap2)car that the country was regularly* occupied 
by the Musalmans. The Hindu governor of G’horag’hat appears to have 
been envious of IsmA’irs fame, and falsel}’* charged him with entering into 
an alliance with the king of Kamrup. A force was sent against Isina’il, and 
he was beheaded in the year 878, wliich would bring his death to the end of 
the reign of Barbak Shah. • 

The account giveg in the MS. corresponds most strangely in mtny 
particulars with the legend whieh Mr. Blochmann heard at Hugli (see 
Asiatic Society’s Proceedings, ApriT, 1870, page 117). In that legend, Isma’il 
is said to have invaded Orisa with success, and to have been falsely accused 
by a Hindd of^ttempting to set up an independent kingdom at MadAran, 
and on this false charge to have" been beheaded by .order of the king. We 
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may, I tbink, on this double authority, take these two statements to be 
established facts. 

The only difference between the two legends is this, that the Hiigli 
legend refers the whole to the I'eign of Husain Shah, ». e, about thirty or 
forty years later. 

The history was written by Shaikh Pir Muhammad Shattari in 104i2, 
or A. D. 1G33, during the reign of Shahjahan. 

Mr, Damaiit’s essay and the text of the MS. will appear in No. III. of 
Pt. I. of the Journal for this year. 

2. On the Temple of Jagsdgar, Upper Asdm, — Bg J. M. Fobteb, 
F. S. A., Ndzirah, Asam* 

(Abstract.) 

This paper is accompanied with two photographs of the Jaysagar 
Temple, several plans, and ])lates of the aiujhitectural ornaments. The 
temple was built by Hudra Singh, alias Chuckung])ha, in memory of the 
heroic death of his mother. Jtudra Singh, whoso father Ghadhadhar 
Singh had been the last lluddlnstic king of ^ Asam, adopted the Hindu 
faith from the commencement of his reign in 1605, A. D. 

Mr. Foster’s essay wltii several plates will be published in Journal, Pt. 
I., No. IV., for 1874. 

Mr. Hloehmann drew the attention of the memb||^ to some of the 
architectural ornaments, many of which were Muhammadan in design, 
especially the winged fairies in Course F., and the fairy on horseback, 
which looked exactly like the ]>ictures he had seen in MSS. of the Prophet 
when sitting on the ‘ lluraq’ and ascending to heaven. 

3. On the Supposed Identitg of the GreeJes with the Yavanas of the 
Sanskrit Writers, — Bg itA'jENUiiAT4A'LA Mitha. 

(Abstract.) 

The author reviews the opinions of various Sanskrit scholars on the 
the meaning of the word * Yavana.’ Whilst several of them attribute to it, 
more or less distinctly, the meaning of ‘ west(jrn foreigners,’ Dr. Kern in 
his preface to the lirihat Sanhita maintains that ‘ Yavana’ signifies ‘ a Greek 
®and a Greek only.’ It is, therefore, necessary that the whole question 
should be re-examined. For this purpose, the writer has collected 
passages from the Egyptian, Hebrew, Assyrian, apd pro-classic Greek, where 
the forms Uinim, Javan, Javnan, and Ionian occur, and he shews that 
in these passages, as also in the lo legend,,, the word * Ionian’ refers to a 
mixed population or ‘ ancient Eurasians’. ' Ho then enumerates the passages 
from Papini, Manu, the Mahabharata, Vishpu Purana, the YisVumitra 
legend in the Ham&yana, Kama Parva, and many other Sanskrit works, 
where the Yavanas are mentioned. He also discusses the sii^ar passages 
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in the Aa^oka edicts, and shews that of all Ghreek kings, Alexander the Ghreat 
not excluded, only one, via. Antiochos Tbeos, whose dominions reached to the 
Indus^ is called a Yavana, or Yona. Further, he proves that the Hindus did 
not borrow a single astronomical term direct from the Greeks, and that the 
opinion advanced by Weber and Kern on tho existence of Sanskrit trans- 
lations of astronomical works written by four Greek writers is untenable, 
whilst the list of words common to Sanskrit and Greek, given by Weber, 
proved the existence of no influence of Greek on Sanskrit. 

The only conclusions which would he consistent and tenable arc — 

1st. That originally the term Yavana was the name of a country and 
of its people to the west of Kandahar — which may have been Arabia, or 
Persia, or Medea, or Assyria, — probably the last. 

2nd. That 8uhse(|uently it became the name of all those places. 

8rd. That at a later date it indicated all the casteless races to the west 
of the Indus, including the Arabs and the Asiatic Greeks and the Egyptians. 

4th. That the Indo-Greek kings of Afghanistan were also probably in- 
dicated by the same name. 

5th. That there is not a tittle of evidence to show that it was at any 
one time the exclusive name of the Greeks. 

6th. That it is impossible now to infer from the use of the term Yavana 
the exact nationality indicated in Sanskrit works. 

The essay wiUkppear iii No. Ill, of Part I of the Journal for 1874. 

The Ilon’ble E. C. Bayley made some remarks on the subject. With- 
out for the present questioning ll^bu llajendralala IMitra’s general con- 
clusions, and while fully admitting that the word ‘ Yavana* was often 
used in a vague sense and might be rendered as * foreigners,’ or at any 
rate ‘ western foreiguA’s,* he yet demurred to the conclusions drawn from 
As'oka’s inscriptions. It seemed to him that the natural inference from 
the facts was directly opposite to that which in the opinion of the writer 
flowed from them, and that in this instance at least, if in no other, the 
term * Yavana’ or rather ‘ Yona,’ could hardly be rendered otherwise than 
a ‘ Greek or a * Grecian.’ 


4. On Ymboloccphalus cerafophthalmus — the type of a new genus and 
species of Isopod Orustaceans. — By Ja6. Wood-Mason. 

This paper will be pftblished in the Journal, Part II, No. 4, 1874. 

6. Some Ornithological Notee and Correctiont. — By W. E. Bbooks, 
C.E. 

This paper will be published in the Journal Part II, No. 4, 1874. 
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6. Descriptions of new species of Selieidm of %ie genera Helix and Aehatina 
from the Khasi Hills and Manipur. — Bg Major H. H. Godwin- 
Austen, F. G. IX. S. 

This paper will be published in Journal Part II, No. 2, 1875. 

The meeting then was adjourned. 

* liXnn A.nv • 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the meet- 
ing held in August last. 

Dresenfations: 

%* Names of Donors in Capitals. 

The Journal of the Iloyal Asiatic Society of Groat Britain and Ireland. 
Vol. VII, Part I. 

Asiatic Society op Gbeat Bbitain. 
Philosophical Transactions of the Iloyal Society of Loudon for 1673, 
Vol. 163, Parts I, and II. 

Official List of the Iloyal Society of London, ending 30th Nov. 1873. 
Proceedings of the Iloyal Society of London Vol. XXII, Nos, 152 and 
163. ♦ 

J. N. Hennessey i Note on the IVriodieity of Rainfall. — W. Jtoherts M. H. : 
Studies on lliogcuesiH. — I*roJ\ Oshorne Utynolds : On the Refraction of Sound by the 
Atmosphere. — N. Moseley: On the Structuix? and Development of HeriycUus capen-^ 
sis. — J. Tyndall : Furtlier Experiments on the Transmission of Sound. 

lloxAL Society op London. 

Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers of Birmingham, 
for October 1673, and January and April 1874. 

C, C. Walker: Description of a Wrought Iron Construction of Observatory for 
mfuntaliilng equality of iutcrnul and external temperature. — A. S. Brown : On Hy- 
draulic Machinery for steering, reversing and discharging cargo Ac., in steamships. — 
M, M. Morrison ; On the Transmission of Water Tower by Turbines and Wire Hopes. 

, Institution op Mechanical Engineebs. 

Transactions of the Iloyal Society of Edinburgh Vol. XXVII, Pt. I. 

J. A. Bwiny and J. 0. Macyreyor : On the Electrical Conductivity of certain Sa- 
line Solutions, with a Note on the Density.^cT. Bewan and I. Q. M* Kendrick, M, JD .* 
On the Physiological Action of Light. 

Proceedings of the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh. Session 1872-73. 

B, H. Marshall : Note on the rate of dccresM of Elec^c Conductivity with in- 
crease of temperature. ^ 

The Boyal Society op Edinbupou. 
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Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, VoL VIII, Farts 7 
and 8. 

• 

J. Anderton : On the Osteology and Dentition of HjfVmyn, — Trof. Q, •7‘. AUmann : 
Roport on the Hydroida collected during the Riipeditlons of H. M. S. ‘ Porcupine.* 

The ZooLoarcAL Society of Loirnoir. 

The Anatomy of the Lymphatic System. By Dr. E. Klein. 

The Royal Society op Lowbok. 

Proceedings of the Scientific Meetings of the Zoological Society of 
London, Part III, 1873, and Part 1, 1874. 

The Zoolooic.al Society of LoiniON. 

Proceedings of tlie Literary and Philosophical Society of Maiichesterd* 
Vols. 8 to 12. 

Literahy akt) PniLOsopniCAL Society op Maechesteb. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, Nos. ISl* to 130, with a Supplement. 

JZ. Apjohn : On the Analysis of a Meteoric Stoni% niul the Detection of Vanadium 
in it. — A. Schratif : Sehrockingcriie, a New Mineral from Joaehimsthal. — 22. W. Van 
Oorkom : Cineliona Cultivation in Java. — J, Ktdhi* : Amount of Real Acid in Sulphuric 
Acid t)f various densities. — Caron : New Mcthcul of Ttnnperiiig, Steel. Regeneration 
of Burnt Iron. — F. L. Sonnensrhein : New 1^‘st f«»r Blood and Examination of Blood 
Stains. — FI Vischer : Contamination of a Well by the waste from a Gaswork. — A. V, 
Sargreaves: On the S|)ontancouH Coinbustihility of Charcoal. — C, 22. A, Wright and 
Lamftrrt : On Cajepl^^^rt On the action of Poiitu sulphide of Phosphorus on Teriieucs 
and their Derivatives. • 

Geographical Magazine. Edited Ly C. R. Markham, G. B., F. R. S. 

The Editor. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. Vol. XVII I, No. III. 

Indian Goveniment ^^issioii to the Atalik-tvhazi, I^etters from Mr. T. T). Forsyth. — 
Watson : Journey in Yezo in 1873, and progress of Geography in Japan. — Ditks : Valley 
of the 111 and iUb Water System of Russian Turkistau. 

Royal GEOOiLVPniCAL Society op London. 

Journal of the Statistical Society. Vol. XXXVII, Part II, 1S74. 

Statistical Society op London. 

Memoirs of the Peabody Academy of Science Vol. I. Nos. I, II, III. 

First to Fifth Annual Reports of the Trustees of the Peabody Academy 
of Science. ^ , 

The American Naturalist, a popular illustrated magazine of Natural 
History. Edited A. S. Packard, E. T. Marre, A. Hyott, and F. W. Put- 
Dam. Vol. I to VII| and No. 1, of 1374. * 

Peabody Academy of Science. 

Proceeding! of the American Academy of Arts and Science. Vol. VIII. 

American* Academy of Arts and Sciences* 
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Annual Beport of the Board of Begcnts of the Smithsonian Institution 
for 1871, 2 copies. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vol. X. 

Smithsobtan Ibstetutiob. 

Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, Yol. II, 
Part 2. 

COBBECTTCTTT ACADEMr. 

Proceedings of the Califomian Academy of Sciences, Yols. I and Y. 

Calieoubiab Academ r. 

Second Annual Keport of the Board of Managers of the Zoological 
^Society of Philadelphia. 

Zoological Society op Piiiladelfiua. 

The Complete Works of Count llumford. Yol. II. 

Ameuicab Academy of Auts abd Sciebces. 

Beport of the United States Geological Survey for 1872, by F. Y. 
Boy den, United States Geologist. (2 copies.) 

The Aiithoij. 

First, second, and third Annual Beports of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey for 1867, 1808, 1869. 

Keport of the Chief Signal Olficcr to the Secretary of War (United 
States) for the year 1872. (2 copies.) 

Synopsis of the Acrididas of North America, by Cyme Thomas. 

Contributions to the Extinct Vertebrate Fauna of the Western Terri- 
tories (United States), by Joseph Leidy. 

Monthly Beports on the Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States for the year ended June 30, 1872* 

Annual Beports of the Geological Survey of Indiana for JS71 and 1872, 
by E. T. Con, State Geologist, with maps in a separate Yo]u)nc. 

List of Elevations in the portion of the United States West of the 
Mississippi River. Collated and arranged by Henry Garmct. 

Meteorological Observations for the year 1872, in Utah, Idaho, and 
Montana (United States). 

The United States Sanitary Commission in the Valley of the Mississip- 
pi, during the War of the Bebellion, 1861-1866. 

Tjie Goveebmebt op the Ubited States. 

Mittheilungen der Schweizerischen Entomologischen Gesellschafb. Vol. 
IV, No. 4. ♦ 

Ebtomological Society op Switzeulabd. 

Mittheilungen der Anthropologischcu Gesellschaft in Wien. Vol. 111. 

Abthbopological Society op Viebba. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Ma- 
thematiscb-Naturwissenschaftliche Classe. Yol. 67, No. 4:uid 5, and Yol. - 
68| Nos. 1 and 2. ^ 
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SifezungBberichte der Kaiserlicben Akademie dor Wissoiischaften, Fhi- 
lo802)liiBch-Historisclie Classc. Vpl. 74, No. 1 to 3. ■ 

The Academy op Vienna. 
Sitzungsbcriclito der pbilosophiscb-pliiloIogiHchen und historisclieii 
Classc der K. Akademie der Wissenschafton zu Munchen, Nos. 3 to 5, 1872 ; 
and Nos. 1 to 4, 1873 and Mathematisch-pliysikalischen Classe, 1-3, 1873. 

Mubachmann : AvostaHtudlen. — Hang: Ueber emc Arabisclio Sief^clinsclirift aud 
vorcbriBtliclior Zoit. — Ethd : Finlusi als Lyrikcr. — Henn, v, SohlaginlioeU^Sakun^ 
Imiaki: lleiscn in Inclicn mid lloeliasicii. — l^lalh: Dus Kriof^sweseu dur alteii Cliiueseii. 
— J 4 . A. Biich/ner : IJfber dio IjoslU'likoit der arsenij^eii Siliire im Waascr. — Erienmeger : 
Uebor die Bestundtlieilc des Arnic!tiwaKS(;r8 mid de-s * iitlioriMchcu Anilcuoles. — Voyel: 
Ueberdos Vcrhalteii der Mileh %um luikmustarksloir. * 

Arcliiv lur Ostcrrcicliisclio Gescliiclite, Vol. 50, Pt. II, and Vol. 51, 
Pt. I. 

Monatsbericlit der Koniglieli Preussiselicn Akademie der Wis^seusehiil'- 
ten zu ISei’liii, April to July 1S7*L‘. 

Verluuidlungeii der Kuismdieh-Koiiiglieheu ZoologiscU-Botaniseheu Ge- 
scllsehall in Wien. Vol. XXUI. . * 

The I. Jl. Zooi^ouiCAL a:?^) Botaxical Society of Vienna. 
IMdnioires de la Soeiete Natioiiale des Seieiues Nalurelles do Cher- 
bourg. Vol. XVIII. 

National Scientific Society of Cheuuouuo. 
JouiTiul Asiaiitjue. Vol. Ill, Nos. 2, and 3. 

Asiatic Society of Paeis, 

Bulletin de la Soeieto de Geographic, from May to .luly 1874. 

Fi'dacJiatko : Le Kluiiiat de Kiiokaiid f*t led einitived avoisinanles.- A. Mnttc- 
Urmi : Voyage eu Kussiy, eu Cuucusc et cn Perse, imr T. M. Chevulior Lyekluum a 
Nyeliolt. ^ 

-Gkoohapitical Society of P.vnis. 
Bulletins de la Soeietd d’ Anthropologic de Paris, 4th to Gtli Fuse. 1873. 
liogar : Do rorigiiio des diverses luees liuiimiies, et di; la aryeniie eu purticulier. 

Antuhofolooical Society of Pyuis. 
M^moircs de P Academic Iinp^iiale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg. 
Vol. XX, No. 8 to 10 ; Vol. XX, Nos. 1 to 5 ; Vol. XXI, Nos. 1 to 5. 

Bulletin de rAcaddinie Irnpdriale des Seienees de St. Petersbourg Vol. 
X VIll. Nos. 3 to 5 ; Vol. 2ClX, Nos. 1 to 3. 

ImpeIhal Academy of Sciences op St. PETEiisiiiiini. 
Verhandlungou der K. K. GeolOgischeii Iteiehsanstalt, Nos. 1^ and L4, 
1873, and No. 1 of 1874. 

Jahrbuch dor Kaiserlieh-Koniglich Gcologischeii Ueiehsaustulb, \'ol. 
XXUI, No. 3 Aid 4, and Vol. XXIV, No. 4. 

Geolooioal Society of Vienna. 
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Denkscbriftcn der Kaiserlichcn Akademie der Wissenschafben, Philoso- 
pliiscli-Historische Classe, Yol. XXIL 

iMPEnmL Academy of Sciences of ViEiirNA. 

Dio Fauna der Schiclitcn mit Aspidoccras Acanthicum. By Dr. Neu- 
xnayr. 

Das GoLirgc um Hallstatt. By Edmund MojsiBovics v. Mojsvar. 

Geoj^ouicaIj Institute of Vienna. 

Bullotin do la Soci^t^ Imp^nale dcs Naturalistes do Moscow, No. 3 

Impeiitau Society of Natubauists of Moscow. 

Zeitsclirift der Deutsclien Morgenlaudisclieii Qesollschaft, Yol. 
XXVIll, No. 50. 

Gkbman Obiental Society. 

Abliandluugcn der Mathcmatiscli-Fliysikalisclien Classe dor Koiiiglich 
BayerisoLen Akademie dor Wisseusohaften. Yol. XI, Pt. 2. 

Abhandlungon dor Historisclien Classe der Koiiiglich Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenseliaftim. Yol. XIT, P, I. 

ALhandlungen der Pliilosophisch-Pliilologischoii Classe der Koniglich 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaltcn, Yol. XIII, Pt. I. 

Acajiemt of Munich. 

La Langue ct la Littdrature Hmdoustanie, by M. Garcin de Tassy. 

Tue Authob. 

Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for the Central Provinces, 
for 1873. 

Report on the Forest Administration of the C. Provinces, for 1873-74!. 

Koiiort on Vaccine Operations in the Central Provinces, for 1873-74. 

Report on the Excise Revenue in the Central Provinces, for 1873-74. 

Chief Commtssioneb op the Central Provinces. 

Report on the Sanitary Administration of the PaAijab, for 1873. 

^ Report on tlie Meteorology of the Panjab, for 1873. 

Lieut. Governor op the Panjab. 

Report on Publie Instruction in tlic Madras Presidency, for 1872-73. ' 

• The Govt, of Madras. 

Review of tbe Revenue Administration of tlie Central Provinces, for 
1873-74. 

Report on tbe Jails in tlie Central Provinces, for 1873. 

Report on Education in tlie Central Provinces, for 1873. 

Report on tlie working of the Govcrnmeni Charitable Institutions in 
the Central Provinces, for 1873-74. ^ 

^ Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal, for 1872. 

Report oh tlie Calcutta Medical Institutions, for 1873. 

Specimens of Languages of India, including those oft>the Aboriginal 
Tribes of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. , 
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Correspondonco relating to the Famine in Bengal and Behar, 1873-74, 
together with Minutes by Sir Eic^ard Temple, K. C. S. I. 

GoVEnNMENT OF BENOAIi. 

Flora Sylvatica for Southern India. By Major R. H. Beddome. 

GoVEHTilMEIilT OF MaDIUS. 
Vichar Sugar. By Sharif Salim Ahmad. • 

The Ejditob. 

The Calcutta J ournal of Mcdichic, Nos. 6 and 7, for J unc and J uly, 1 874. 

The Editob. 

Professionsil Papers on Indian Engineering (second scries). Edited by 
Major A. M. Long, K, E., Principal, Thomason Civil Engineering College^ 
Boorkee. 

The EniTOBi 

Vaishnava-vrata-Dina-Nirnaya. By Navadvipachandra Vidyaratna 
Goswami. 

The Autiiok. 

Bamayan, 4tli Yol, No. 5. 

Editob. 

The Eamandakiya Nitisistra. • 

SrBDAB Atab Sixcm, Citiep of Bhadodb. 
Records of the Geological Survey of India, Yol. VII, Pai*t, 3 and 4, 
1874. 

SUPDT. OP THE GeOLOOICAL StJBTEY. 
Instructions for the Electrical Testing of Lines and Olliccs. Part III, 
Section I. By Louis Schwondlor. 

The Ahtiiob. 

Notices of Sanskeit MSS., No. VIII, Yol. Ill, Part I. By Itiijendralala 
Mitra. 

The Editob. 

Exercises in Iho Lushai Dialect. By Captain T. H. Lewin. 

The Ahtuob. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. Yol. I, 1871. 

SurDT. OF Geological Sujivf-y of Ixdia. 
The Christian Spectator, Nos. 3S to 40. 

The Editob. 

Scientific Lectures in Hindi. By Lakshmi Sankar Misra, M. A. 

• The Althob* 

Hindu Music. • ^ 

The Authob. 

The Indian Antiquary, for August, September, and October, 1874. 

• The Goybbnmen'i of Ihdia. 
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Translation of a Momoir by M. A. Levol on Alloys of Silver and 
Copper and Ibeir Chemical Composition. 

The AtTTnon. 

On the Qaro Hills. By Major H. H. Qodwin-Austen, P. R. O. S. 

The AutuoH. 

Report on Sanskrit MSS., 1872-78. By G. Biihler. 

The AiTTnoR. 

. A Dissertation 0!i the Sabbath and on Tidal Motions, by Maulawi 
Karainat ’All, al-Husaiiii, Mutawalli of the Hugli Imambara. 

The Author. 


IPurcItasc. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 80 Vol. IJ?. 

W. T. lilm^dford ; Description of new lleptilcR and Ainp1iii)ia fwnn Persia and 
HnliK'liistun.— Albert G^wtUer : A coiitrilmtion to Uie Pauiia of the River Tigris. — Af. (7. 
Jtohir : Observations on Ihtj Feciiiulutioii of the Hatraehia Uroilela. — i/’. J. Carter : Oh 
the Nature of the Seed-like Hody of tSpongilla^ on the Origin or Mother Coll of the 
Spicule, and on the Presence <}f Spermato^a in the Spongider. — A. Q, Jiutler : Descrip- 
tions of two new species of Jf\tlgora horn India. — Arthur Fucounf Walden: Descriptions 
of some now Bx)ccios of Hirds.— Dr, Ithhard Ch*ii^ : I*elomgxa jmliistris, a li'eshwuter 
Annoboid Organism. — Arthur Vheotmt Walden,: 0\\ MegnjtodUis irinku/enAts, Shai’po.— 
M, A. Giard : On tho structure of the (Jaiidal Ax>penduge of some Aseidian Larvm. On 
Parthenogenesis in Ferns. — Prof, O. (7. Marsh : Small size of the Brain in Tertiary 
^Mammals. 

The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 'and 
Journal of Scienco, Nos. 318 to 3lG. 

James Dewar : On tho T’hj’sical Consiauts of Hydrogciiium.-— J5’. KoJdrnusch : Do- 
terininatioii »)f tlie Absolute V^ihie of the Siemen’s Mercury Unit, Hlectrical Itcsistuncc. — 
Dr, W. B. Car gen ter: On the Physical Cause of Oco}iu CiiiTeiits — F, Kohtraaseh : A 
Variation —BarometiT. — J, A, Fleming : On the new (Jontact Theory of the Galvanic 
hall. — Thomas T. V, Bruce 'Warren: On Warren’s Method of finding Faults in Insulated 
Wires. — Oliver Heaviside: On Tolegrapliic Kigiuilling with Coiideusors. — James Croll: 
On the IMiysieal Cause ert’ Oceau-CuiTouts. — Baron, F, Schilling ; Tho Constant Currents 
in the air and in the sea : an attumxit to refer them to a common cause. — liohert Mallet : 
Tidal Itoturdutlou of tho Barth’s liotatiou. — William Ci^ookes : On Attraction and 
liepulsioii uccomxmnyiug lladiatioii. — James O'Kiwealg: Fourier’s Theorem. — Louis 
Schwendler : On the Geneiul Tlieoiy of Duplex Telegraphy, 

The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 
No. Llll. 1874. 

Journal of the Society of Arts and Institutions in Union, and OlBcial 
Record of the International Exhibitions, Nos. 1102 to 1125 (1108 waiit- 

iiig). 

Quarterly Journal of Microscopic Science. No. LV, Jmly 1874* 
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Dr, Michael Foster : On the Tenn Endothelium.— ; Thc'Gastraea 
Theory, the Phylogenetic Clasmiication of tlie Animal Kingdom and the Homology of 
the Gorm-LamcllcD. — Rev. M. J. Rerketcy : On the Etiology of the Madura. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science. No. XLIII. July, 1874. 

The Polar Star and the Pointers. — ^Modern Bescarches in Tropical Zoology. 

Tlie Ibis, a Quarterly Journal of Ornithology. Vol. IV, No. 15. 

Andf euf Anderson : On the Xidifictition of certain Indian Birds. — R. Swinhoe: 
Notes on Cliincse Ornithology. — Arthur Viscount Walden ; A reply to Mr. Allnn Hume's 
Keviow of ‘ Die Papagcieii’ of Dr. Otto Fiusch. 

The Edinburgh Review, Nos. 284 and 285, April and July, 1874. 

Tlie Quarterly Review, Nos. 272 and 273, April and July, 1874. * 

Westminster Review, July, 1874. 

Contributions to Solar Physics. By J. Norman Loekyer, F. R. S. 

Thesaurus Entoinologicus Oxoniensis, or Illustrations of new, rare, 
and interesting Insects. By J. O. Westwood, M. A. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts. Vol. VII, Nos. 40 to 41, 
and No. 43, of Vol. Vlll. 

Q. jP. Jlimes : Preparation of Photographic Dry-Plates by daylight, hy descnsltix- 
iiig mid re*H(Misitizing the nilvor coinponuds . — John Trowhridye : On a Molecular Change 
X>ruduced hy the joassage of Electrical CuiTents thi-ougli iron and steel bars. — J. S. AVw- 
beny : Parallelism of coal scams. 

History of India, hjT. Wheeler, Vol. III. 

Blcek’s Comparative Grammar, Vol. I. . 

Revue Vies lleux Mondes, from 15th Ajiril to 1st August 1874. 

Comxites Rendus Hebdonuidaires dcs Seances de L’Academie dcs Seicii* 
CCS, Vol. LXXVIll. No. 14 to 20 and Vol. LXXIX, No. 1 to 4. 

Revue Arehoologique, Nos. 1 to 0, 1874, 

Journal des Savants, for Ajjril and May, 1874. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologic, Vol. II, Nos. 3 to 6. 

Revue Linguistique, Vol. VI, Fasc. IV. 

Melanges ’Archeologie Egyxitienne ct Assyrieime, Vol. I, Fas. IV. 

Actes do la Soeidto Philologique, Vol, IV, No. 5. 

Biblische Legendeu der Muselmiitmer, by Dr. B. Weil. 

Culturgescliichte in ibrer Naturlichcn Entwickluug bis zur Gcgeii- 

— By Friedrich von Ilt^llwAld, Nos. 1 to 4. 

Aristotles’ Metapliysic, by Dr. D. B, Sclifiiter. 

Coleopterologisehe Hefte, Np. XI and XII. By E. V. Han*old. 

* Flexioues Pracritiem in editione sua Sacuntahe. By D/. Carolus 
Burkhai'd. 

Seliulgraijjmatik und Sprachwisaensebaft. By Dr, J. Jolly. 
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Beitrage zur vergleiclienden Oasuslelire dcs Zend und Sanskrit, by 
Oeorg Orterer. ^ . 

Das Christliche Adambuch des Morgenlandos. By A. Dillmann. 

Das Buck Henoch, ' By A. Dillmann. 

Calcutta Review, for October 1874. 

Pratna Kamra Nandini, or the Hindu Commentator, No. 3 to 4. 


Athenmum for June and July 1874. 
Nature, Nos. 247 to 255, 1874. 



Mettoroloifltai \)liservathm^ Ixix 

AMract of the IteauKs of Ihemllourlij Meteorological Oiaervatiom 
taken at the Stmwf/or GeneraVs Ofice, Calcnltu, 
in ike month of September 1 874. 

Latitude a2° 83' V' North. Lun-itiide 88^ SO' 34" Esi«t. 
Height of the CiMtera of tlire SlaiularJ Ihiroiiieler above the hch level, 18.1 1 feet. 
Daily Means, &e. of the Ohservnlions aiiul of the liygroiiietrieiil elements 
dej)OTi(k‘nt ilieroow. 
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The Mean Height of the Barometer, as likewise the Dry and AVet Bulb 
Thermometer MeBns are derived, from the hourly observations, made at the 
seyeral hours during the day. 
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The Mean Height of tlie Barometer, os likewise the Dry and AYet Bulb 
Thermometer li&Bans are derived from the obserralious made at the several 
hours during the month. 
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Abstract of the Itesnlts of the Hourly lleteorolvyivat Observations 
taken at the Survef/or Generates Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of September 1874. 

MoNTBLT lllSSULTS. 


Inches. 

Mean height of the llaronieter for the month ... ... ... 29.709 

lilax. lieigiii of the .liiiroiiieter occurred at 9 a. m. oii ilic lltli ... 29.809 

Mill, height of the IturonicLcr occurred at 4r. M. on the 23rd ... 29.5 J 7 
'/war/e of tlie Ihiroiiieter during the Uiontli ... ... 0.352 

Mean of tlie daily ]Max. Pressures ... ... ... 29.756 

Ditto ditto ]\liii. ditto ... ... ... ... 29.042 

Mean daily range of the Barometer during the mouth ... ... 0.124 


o 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month ... ... ... 82.9 

Max. Temperature occurred at 3 p. m. on tlio 22iid ,,, ,,, 93.7 

Jilin. Tempern turn occurred at 8 a. m. on the 11th ... 75.5 

Extreme range ot the Temperature during the month ... ... 18.2 

Mean of tlie daily Max. Teniiieratup.) ... ... ... ... 88.0 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, ... ... ... ... 79.5 

Mean daily range of the Temperature during the month ... ... 8.5 


Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month ... ... ... 80.0 

Mean Dry Bulb 'rhernionictcr above Mean Wet Bulb Thcrnionielcr 2.9 
Computed Mean Dew-point for the month ... ... ... 78.0 

Mean Dry Bulb TJiermometcr above computed meau Dew-point ... 4.9 

liichei. 

Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month ... ^ ... 0.940 

Troy grain. 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month ... ... ... 10.09 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation ... 1.70 

Mean degree of humidity for the mouth, complete saturation being unity 0.86 

o 

Mean Max. Solar radiation Thermometer for tlie month ... ... 140.3 


Inohes. 

Bained 22 days,—- Max. fall of rain during 24 hours ... ... 2.68 

Total amount of rain during the month ... ... ... 12.67 

Total amount of rain indicated by the Gauge* attached to the anemo- 
meter during the month ... ... ... ... ... 11.34 

Pfdyailing direction of the Wind t.. S, S. by E & S. S* E. 

* Height 70 feet 10 inches above ground. 



Abstract of the Besults of the Huurly Meteorological Ohserrathns taken at the S. G, 0. Calcutta, in the month of Sept. 1874. 

MoXTHLV liKSULTS. 

Tables slicTrinEC tlic number of da}'*; on wliicli at a uiven liour any particular \irindblew. together with the 
• number of days on wliieli at the same liour. when any particular wind was blowing, it rained. 
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JMracf> of the Uemltn of the •llonrltj meteorological Ohaerval'tous 
taken at the Surveyor Ueuernl^^ Ofice, Calcutta^ 
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Abstract of the llesnlts of the JTonrly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Snrvegor General* s OJice, Calculi a ^ 
in the month of Ocioher 1S74. 
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The Mean Height of the I3»ronicter, as likewise the Dry and Wei Bulb 
Thermometer l^aus are derived from the observatioiiK iimde at the several 
hours during the mouth. 
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Meteor olog tea I Vbservatiofta, 


Adefntct of the ItesnUs of the IloKi lg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Snrregor GeneraVs Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of October 1874. 
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All the Uygromotrical elements are coinputed by the Grceiiwieli Ooustanis. 
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dbalracl of the llesnUa of them Hourly i]fet eurolog ivaf OhaervaliouB 
taken at the Snn^egor General* a Office, Calcutta, 
in the month oj Ociober ly71». 
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Abnlract of Ike Uemlta of the llonry Sleteoroloffical Oheermtiouh 
taken at the Sarve^or GeneraVe Office^ Caleutta^ 
the in month of October 1874. 
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Ahetract of the Results of tlte Uotirlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor Generates Office y Calcutta y 
in the month of October 1874. 
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A. ^i. 

B to 1 A. M. Vi to 5 A, M. B 
lo 8 A. M., \_i lo 3 p. M. Vi to 7 
P.M. B to 11 r.M. Sli^^htly foggy 
at midnight. 


1 ;^ »**■»«. Cnmu1i,v^i Cirro-strati, -^i Cnmulo-strah v^i Nimbi. 
Vi Cirro-Cumuli, B cW, S stratom, O OTorcast, T thunder, L lishtniiiff 
B rain, D. drizzle. 
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Meteorologicdi 0/jjtenm/don9. 


Ah»tTaef' of the Jteftnffs of the Hourly it eteorof ogival 0 b»erratioH 9 
taken at the Snrvegor Genemt'e Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of October IS 74. 

M<iNT 11I.Y JiK8ITl.T8. 


(>r tlie ]^irf>nietor for tin* inontli 
]Mhx. of Mio Hiiroiiioter otu'iinvil lit 9 a. m. on Mn* Hist 

of llio liaroniotor oroiinvd lit 2 A. M. on tlio lOlli 
Ji.rtretJie ratige of ilic Haromcier during the month 
'Jiloun of the dnily ]\lii.x. IVossures 
JHtto ditto IVlin. ditto 

lUean dailg range of the Ihironieter diiriiii; the month ... 


Jnehes. 

29.789 
... 29.985 
... 29.']^6 
... (♦.499 
... 29.855 
... 29.727 
... 0.128 


Moan Dry Bulb Thermometer for tlie iiioiHh 

Tem])eriitnre oeeiirred «t 1 y. M. on llio 12th 
lilin. Teiii peril ture occurred at (5 a. m. on the 21st 
Ji!.vtremc range of the Teriiperatiire during the iiionth 
Mean of the daily Max. Temperature^ ... 

J)itto ditto Min. ditto. 

Mean dailg range of tlie Temperature during the month 


o 


81.5 

9T.() 


74.0 

17.0 
89.9 
77.7 

9.2 


Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month ... ... ... 77.9 

Mean Dry Bulb Tliermoineter above Mean Wet Bulb Thormoineter 2.9 

Computed Mean Dew-point for the month ... ... ... 75.4 

M(‘an Dry Bulb Tliermoineter above computed mean Dew-point ... 9.1 

Jncbi‘s. 

Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month ... , ... ... 


Troy grain. 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month ... ... ... 9..S2 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete Maturation ... 1.99 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity 0.82 

o 

!&fean Max. Solar radiation Thermometer for the month ... ... 136.3 


Inches. 

Baincd 19 days,— Max. fall of rain during 24 hours ' ••• 4.56 

Total amount of rai^ during the month < ... ... ... 13.71 

Total amount of rain indicated by the Gauge* attached to the anemo- 
meter during the month ... ... ... ... ... 12.24 

Prevailing direction of the Wind ... S. S. E. & S. E. 

•) 


* Height 70 feel 10 inciheB above ground. 
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[MuMnLV JkJ-SL'LTS. 

Tables slieTriTie the number of days on which at a liour any particular wind blew, toirothcr with the 
number of da vs on which at the same liour. when any i»aviicular wind wa-* blowinsf. it rained. 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

J^OR pECEMBER, 1874. 


Tlio moiiilily Oi*n(M*nl Medina of tlie Sociot}" was hold on Wednesday, 
the 2 iul instant, at J) o’clock 1*. M. 

Col. ir. Hyde, Prc.'^idciit, in the chair. 

The iniinitos of the lad innjtiu" wove road and conlinned. 

The followinj? ]n’c>ciitatioiis were laid on the tahlc — 

1 . A Silver Medal from the KoyiJ I’niversity of Xorway. 

The followinir letter from tlio Cliief Secrotarv of the rniversitv aecom- 
panied tiu* donat ion : — 

‘J lia\e tlie lionor to rc(‘oiuniend lo yonr s])eci:d attention the 
hearer of this lettiT, Ifev, Dr. Vilk*, (‘haplain of tin* Kinu^. I heir you irive 
him also a friiaully recommciidatit)ii for his jnirpose to the authorities of 
the Indian (loverninent. 

‘ Uepeat inuf the irratefid thanks of the lloyal University of Xor>vay 
fur the many valuahle ]>uhlicali«ins, nhich we have reeei\tMl from the Asiatic 
Sueiid^' of Hengal, 1 beg ytm to accept the following* medal as a token of our 
great esteem.’ 

Uroni W. I)uthoit, Km|., C. S. — five Mnhannnadan silver coins. 

The follouing letter accompanied the donation : — 

Uc/ii/rrit, 2o/// ^orrmher, 1S74. 

Dear Sir, —I have your X»>. 518 dated ]:Uh current and hy to-day’s 
jinrccl po.^fc forward to your address ftm rupees of Jaliil-uddin Firuz 8hah * 
Khilji and three of IMu'iz/.uddm Kaiipdjad — in all 5 coins, kindly acknow- 
ledge their receipt. , 

‘ If you wi.di to see, whore they were found and will take up a good map 
of the IMirziipi'ir District, jilease tiillow' the course of the 8una from west to 
cast till you come lo Agtn-i Jvha.s — then a little fiiriher to the east you will 
SCO the llijol river llowing into the 8011a, and a little further still the Relunid. 
The coins wercJTouud at a spot near the 8oua bank bctwocu the Bijol and the 
Rehand. 
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A. O, Hume — On two undescriled species of Goat. [Dec. 

‘ At Agori there is now a very picturesque Fort, and near it, just 
over the Bijol, is a very ])ieturesque temple (Somnaili). Agori was once 
a place of much trading importance. The temple was planted by Agorwala 
banias who wore the chief of the Agori merchuiits, and is still a place of 
pilgrimage and very sacred to this class. The Fort belongs to the Agori 
Darlior llaj, now under the nianageiueiit of the Court of Wards.* 

The following gentlemen, duly pvojjosed and seconded at the last 
meeting, were elected ordinary members — 

Mauhiwi Kliuda IJaksh Khan Sahib, Tlanlvipur, (Patna) ; Balm Bam 
Das Sen, Berhampur ; Captain M. Protheroc, Port Blair ; 11. F. l^lgorton, 
Fsq., Lahore. • 

The following are candidates for ballot at the next meeting — * 

John Sutherland Cunn, M. B., Surgeon, Bengal Army, pro])Osed hy 
Mr. J. Wood-Ma.son, seconded by Mr. 11. Bloehuianu. 

Caj)tain C. J. K. S. Forbes, Deputy Commissioner, Sliwygyeon (British 
Burma) proposed b}* Col. Hamilton, seconded b}'^ Col. II. Hyde. 

Bi(;hard Ijydeklver, Es([., B. A. (biological Survciy of India, proposed by 
Mr. II. B. Medlieott, seconded h}*^ IMr. J. Wood-Mason. 

Babu Shyama Charau Sarkm% has intimated his desire to withdraw 
from the Society. 

The President announced that the Council have elo(*ie(l Dr. T. B. Lewis 
to be a member of their body mcc ]Mr, Googbegan, who lias left India, and 
Babu Prannatli 3’andit a member of tlu* Philological Committee. 

Also that the Council have sanctioned the continuance ,of the pension 
of Bs. 13 per month, to Islam Khan, lately a taxidermist atiaebed to the 
Museum, for a furtbci* perioil of one j’car, subject to reconsideration at the 
expiration of that time. 

The following papers were read — • 

1. Note on- iivo ajtparcnflij undrncriJwd siiicmca of Goat from Northern 
India and a new speeias of Docc from the Nicobar Inlands, JJt/ Allan 
O. Ilu^iE, C. B. 

In rccontl}’^ preparing, for tlic use of friends collecting them for mo, a 
•brief paper on the horns of India, I found in iny collection two species 
that appear to be unnamed. 

The lirst is the ISuleyman Bange IMakhoro, which differs conspicuous- 
ly from Caiyra megaceros of C^ashintTe, in that while the horns of the latter 
resemble a corkscrew, those of the former arc more like an ordinary screw. 
1 have called this species Capra Jerdoni. 

The second is the Sindh Ibex which docs not, to my idea, agree at all 
with the descriptions or plates of Capra Oaucasica to wh^ch it is usually 
refen*6d i 1 have called this Capra Blythi. 
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I do not at all feel sure that these species are undescribed, but I could 
find no names for them and had to provide names, and as I have 
publislied them elsewhere, think it^right, to prevent confusion, to put them 
on record in a scientific Journal. 

I may also take this occasion to mention that in my account of 
the birds of the Nicobars and Andamans, I noticed that I had obtained at 
the latter Islands, a small dove, resembling Tartiir humilis^ but as 1 believed 
diilereiit. 

I have since obtained a really good specimen which has convinced me 
that it is distinct, and I wish to take this opportunity of characterizing it. 

TniiTun HL'MiLioii, sp. nov. 

Length, 9 ; Wing, 5, C ; Tail, 8*3; Lill, at front, (from where the 
feathers end), 0‘55 ; Tarsus, 0*75. • 

? Femnh. — Head gi*cyisli-hro\vn paling on for(‘head. Lump deep 
slatcy, rest of upper parts, breast and middle of abdomen brown, with a broad 
black balf-collar, on the l)aek of the neck, and a more or less venaeeous tinge 
on the lower parts ; wing-lining, sides and ilauks deep slatey-grey, 

I had no specimens to compare it uith, so sent it to JMr. Bmoks, lie 
remarks. “ I have never seen any dove Jike the AiKhimaii one you have sent, 

“ Its characteristic 4 ioints arc — 1, the hroatl collar ; 2. (and the most 
important) the dark slate coloured wing-lining ; 3, the very brown hue. Its 
wing is iimcli longer that oi’ T. hutnilia p wliicli has a ]>ale wing-lining and 
is quite a difibreiitly toned bird. It is of similar size to T. ahiih/n/rjisifs, but 
has a niucli longer wing. It is ^^ry much smaller I ban f risoria which 
has a light wing-lining and the brownest riauria is i]uite pale com[»ared with 
this dusky Aiidainau dove.” 

1 liope to figure^lhis sombre little Dove later, in llic mean time this 
W’ill serve to call attention to it. 

2. JJcscvipfiou of a neto species of Jlelieithe of the f/cnera Helix and 
Acliatinn^from the Khasl Hills and Jlffuqxtr, — JJ// M.vJOJt 11. II. God- 
win-Austkn, ¥. Z. S. 

This paper will he pnhli.dn'd in the Journal, Part IT, 1875, with illus* 
tration ^ 

3. Kotos on the. Transit of Venns //l.s7l.— T/y C\vrTAiN W. M. Camp- 
bell, L. E. ; communicated tw i.'s.vtw's J. WATEJiiiorsE. 

The following hncfrnotes regarding the preparations being made in this 
country to observe the rare and iftiportant phenomenon of the Transit of 
Venus, may be of interest to the Society. 

The observations will be made at Loorkec in the North-West Provin- 
ces by Col. J.®r. Tennant, 11. E., assisted by Captains W. M. Cam])bell of 
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the G. T. Survey and J. Waterhouse, Assistant Surveyor General, with 
Sergt. J. Harrold, 11. E., and two men of H. M.’s 55th Uegt. as assistant 
photographers. 

The instrumental oquii)mcnt of the part}^ consists of — 

Isl , — A very fine G-in. Equatorial by Cooke and Sons. 

A new 3G-inch Theodolite by Troiiglitoii and Simms, lately sent 
out for the G. T. Survey and lent for the occasion. 

— A Photo-heliograph by Dallineyer. 

4/A. — A quadruple Chi'onograph. 

Ijfh . — An Astronomical Clock which marks the time in seconds on tho 
chronograph and, also by eleetricity, shows time on three dials, one of which 
is placed close beside each of the three ])rincipal instriiinents. 

For the shelter and accommodation of the instruiiients a tom]>orary 
Observatory has been built comprising a room for the standard clock, chro- 
nograph and transit instrument, with two attaelied revolving domes for 
the theodolite and photo-lu'liograph. lu immediate eoiineetioii with the 
latter of these domes is a convenient dark-room for the preparation of tho 
photographic plates. The (Mpiaiorialis in asc})arate detached revolving dome. 

Tho equatorial will be \ised by Colonel Ttmnani, wbo will observe the 
contacts, take moasuromcaits betwtren the cusps of Venus, wliile she overlaps 
the. sun’s limb, with a double-image niicrometei>and also ])robably miero- 
motrieal inoasuroments of her i)ositiou tbroughoiit the T’raiisit. 

llo may filso use tin? transit instrument to deteriiiiue time by daylight 
transits of bright stars during the phenomenon. 

Ca])tain Campbell will use the 3(5-iii. fSTieodolito to obscTVO the eontaels, 
and throughout the Transit he will take observations of tiu) planet's jiosi- 
tioii oil the sun’s disc, by means of a succession of transits of sun and 
lilanet, recorded with the chronogra])h. 

Captain Waterhouse will take photographs on six -in eh plates, with a 
solar imago of about 4 inclics in diameter, in the; jdioto-lieliograph at inter- 
vals ol' two minutes nearly throughout th(» Transit, lie will also, by means 
of an ap))aratus constructed l>y ]\Ir. Warren de la Itue on tho principle lirst 
ju’oposed by M. Janssen, the cmiiiiMit French astronomer, and known as 
the “ Janssen slide,” endeavonr to obtain a series of pictures of tlio sun’s 
4imb ami )»lfmct togetber for some seconds, before and after the moment of 
ea(;h of tlie last three eon tacts, and also about the times of bisection. It may 
bcoxjdained that tlie Janssen slide is an iiigoiiious arrangeiiicnt for carrying 
a revolving circular sensitive plat(3 about 11" in diameter in sucli a manner 
that small radial segments near the ck’cumference may be successively 
exposed t!) light at intervals of about one second, thus enabling GO small 
pictures of any spoeific part of the sun’s image to be taken in the course of 
a minute, forming an annular bolt about 1^ ineli wide roundtiho circumfer- 
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m • 

enco of the plate. Tlie number of photographs taken will probably be 
about 120 besides 6 of the Janssen plates. The ordinary wet process will 
be us(*d, the dry plates ])ropose(l i(9 be used by other observing parties not 
having been found to work satisfactorily. 

Oaj)taiii W. J. Heaviside, Jl. H., of the G. T. Survey is expected to 
join the part.y for a few days, and lie will also observe the contacts with a 
fairly powerful telescope. 

Arniiigeineiitsliavo bctju made for instantaneously recording on tho 
chronograph the time of exposure of each photograph and of each of the 
CO pictures taken on a Janssen plate. 

All time oh.-ervations will he recorded on the chronograph. 

This inslrument consists of eh>ek-work, driving lour wlieels, over cacl> 
of which Si long tape o[ ])a])er (sueh as used in telegrapli olHees) is passed and 
drawn out h}" friction at a very unihirm rate of half an inch ]>er second. On 
cacli taj)C tho clock records seconds hy means of a ]»rii;kt.'r worked electrical- 
ly, while the observer to ‘whom the tajie belongs, has in his hand a tai)pet 
key, by whieli he can work at will a second ])rieker alongside of the lirst. 

In order to trace the clock time on the paper, a mark is omitted at the 
beginning of each minute. 

In addition to tli(‘ apparatus abov# described, there is a model of tho 
transit, similar to the one used at (Ireeiiwieh, I’ln; advantage of this is, 
that witl» a little praeliee, tho ohs»'rver becomes familiar witli the phenome- 
non and know’S what to* exj>ect, or at lea>t gels some notion of it, and fixes 
his ideas of the esaet phase he will seik to observe. 

.I5y coinbiiuMl praellee with f\vo tele'«eoi>(‘s, the relative personal ecpia- 
tions of the observers are arrived at, and such observations will be rej)eated 
after the 'fransit is over. 

Familiarity witli^tho model will also enable an observer to estimate tho 
occunviieo of each phasi* very exactly, so that he can give a signal of warn- 
ing to others, for instance in the present case, a signal will he given to Cupt. 
Watiu'liouse for the pn'paration ami exposun* of tho “ Janssen” plate, a 
mailer of groat imjiortaiice, as an error of a few seconds in exposing it would 
render it useless, and Capt. Waterliouso will have no means of judging tho 
nearness of Ihe contact for himself. 

The important phases for observation are : — 

Jsf. — T'hc breaking of the ‘ black drop* at Ingress. 

2nJ , — Tlie forming of the same at Egress. 

AVe know that wlicai well inside tho sun’s limb, Venus will appear to be 
connected with it by a band of sltadow, but \ve do not know exactly what 
tho behaviour of this band wall be, whether it will burst at Ingress, or 
form at Egress, in a well defined way, or whether it will fade out gradually 
at Ingress aud^brm slowly at Egress. 
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To guard against this uncertainty, eveiy one has agreed to observe-— 

At Ingress. The first distinct lessening of the intensity of shadow 
between the limbs. * 

At Egress. The first definite appearance of shadow as intense as the 
disc of Venus.% 

After the first there may still remain a shadow less dark than Venus, 
which will die away gradually ; while on the other hand, at Egress, such a 
shadow may precede the fully black shade. 

The two phases above described are the phenomena to be observed^ 
but in addition to them, if it can be done without imperilling their observa- 
tion, the last and first appearance of shade of any kind must be noted. 

' The times may also be noted at which it is estimated that the two 
limbs would just touch, if clearly seen without any distortion, Venus being 
just within the sun’s limb. 

Lastly, at Egress, an attempt may be made to note the last contact of 
the limbs, Venus being outside the sun, i, e, the last external contact. 

All observations will be useless unless the time is accurately known, and 
the comparison of the clock or chronometer used, with a ch)ek whoso error 
and rate are well determined both before and after the observations, should 
form part of the record of tlio observniions. 

Or, if the chronometer is compared with daily time signals, the com- 
parison should be continued for one or two days after the Transit and 
included in the roi.ord with the comparison of the preceding days. Li any 
case, the method by wliich the reconled times arc arrived at, sliould be fully 
explained, and the observations of all sorts, with lull means for testing the 
whole of the instrumental adjustments. If a transit instrument is used, the 
Level readings, Collimation tests, Slc. aud a full description of the instrument 
must be given. , 

The telescope used must bo described as well as possible, as regards 
opening of object-glass, focal length, magnifying power, &e. 

The place of observation must also be accurately described, or its 
latitude aud longitude given. . 

Note. — Tho Transit of Venus having taken idaeo siiioo tho above was written it 
^aiuy be interesting to state before going to press tliat tlie 'J'ransit was sueenssfully ob- 
served in India, by Col. Tennant’s imrty at ItoorktMs ■wliere 107 six-inch photographs and 
6 Janssen plutt^s weitJ tiikon, with favourablo wcaUior ; at liahnro by Captain Ci. Btrahau 
K. E. ; at MasCiri by J. B. N. Ueunusscy, who obtained soino interesting results 
with the .spectroscope ; at tho tiurvoyor GeneraVs Oflicc, Caleuttsi, wliere 30 photographs 
and several eye observations wore made ; at Iluddapur by a party of Itiilijin :istronoiuor8 
under tho dii-cction of Sig. Tac(;hini, the distinguished speotroseojust, and at Kurracheo 
by General Addision. At Madras the wontlior proved imiavourublo. 

Tidings of the observations have also been received firom tho parties scattered in 
various parts of the world, mostly satisfactory. • 
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A long timo must elapse ‘before any final resnlts can be arrived at, but already many 
accounts have appeared in the nowspapors giving the personal impression loft by the 
event on dificrent observers ; and in some resp'cls tliese aio very conflicting. 

8onio say they saw no appearance of a * black di'op,’ wliile according to others in 
was most distinct. 

'Ilic pbeiioniena scorned almost a repetition of model practice in JfgjTit, according 
to telegrams in the Times, wheToas at Itoorken no rcscml dance was found, and we 
leain from other obst'rvors in Imlisi, using powerful instnimcmtH, that they saw no ap- 
poaranee of iho ‘ hlat;k drop.’ 'J’Im; diflbrtmt appearances must ho greatly due to differ- 
ences of instriinumtal jiowoi* and ntinos]»}iei-ic* conditions, prohahly the more i)crfoct the 
instnirniiiits, the loss the ‘black dm]/ feat ti res. 

Mimy observera saw distincily the whob* of Vomia, while more than half her disc ^ 
■was outside llu* sun’s limb, h(*r dark outline being fringed with light, and M. Janssen 
tidc'grnphs from Jai)un that her disc was seen ontsidr; the sun’s limb against the corona.* 
Much discussion ns to the ]d.‘inoi*.s atmosjdicrc will doubtless arise from tins uppciarance, 
wliieli seems to he confirmiil by some <if the ]ihotogra]>1is. 

Other oh8er\'ers, notjihly the Italian paity at ^luddapur, fotind proofs of her atmos- 
phere by moans of tlio siieclroseopo. 

4. Extracts from a Letter from W. H. DALti, of the JJ. S, Coast Survey 
to Ret. C. II. A. Daij., M. Calcutta. 

** Uualashlca ; AlasTca Territory ; — September 22nSy 1874 

United StfCtes Coast Survey^ — Schooner Yahon» 
Our work is practically dosed for the season, and we start for San 
Francisco ahont the end of thi.s nionlh. 1 commence now a letter, in order 
that you may have the fullest and earliest account of our doings. ,Our 
^vork has exi ended over a large ]iart of the cH»a>t of tlic territoiy this year. 
We began by rating diroiionu ters and making some corrections of tho 
duirts, at Sitka. 'J'hciicc wo saileil fr»r a very remarkable place called 
Lituya Ray. This was surveyed by La Pevouse in tlie last century, and is 
veiy diilicult to get inland out of. Across llie narrow I'ntrancc tlic brcjakers 
roll continually, except at slack water, in calm weather. La Perouse lost, 
in this tide hore, two boats and sixteen men. AVe got in and out by a 
lucky^ combination of circumstances ; in live days making a rceomiaisance 
of the entrance ; which is not correctly represented on the old charts. 
*\Vc came near having trouble with a j)arty of Sitk.'i natives here : they were 
very insolent, and atteinpted to hoard the vessel while we were away survey- 
ing ; but those left on bt)ard foriunaitd}" prevented it without bloodshed. 
These natives are the worst I know. They are well armed and have advanced 
far enough in civilization to Mistil their own rum out of molasses which 
they buy from the traders. They invited one of our pai*ty to drink, when 
he was ashore, and he reported th^ liquor to be tolerably good, ^{hey are 
also quite fearless, and when opportunity oilers, very impudent. 

Five large ghiciers impinge on this Bay. The upper part of it is a 
mere rifb in %iouutains 0,U(.K) to 8,000 feet high ; and resembles a 
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Yoeemite full of salt water and adorned by glaciers, — ^l)ut on a grander 
scale. The highest mountains in North America, and the grandest living 
glaciers, out of the Arctic and Antarctic Zones — are here. 

We made some measurements, the best hitherto obtained, and got a 
height of about 15,000 feet for Mts. Fairweather and Crillon, with an 
uncertainty of three hundred feet.- The smaller mountains, all a^oiit the bay, 
range from 6,000 to 11,000 feet so that the loftiness of the principal 
peaks is not so apparent as their proximity to the sea would lead one to 
infer. 

Leaving Lituya Bay, we coasted along, finding work at oveiy point. 

The charts of this region arc very inaccurate. \Vc moved, so to speak, 
the entire shore-lino of America heiwcon Lituya Bay and Mount St. Elias, 
to the westward, from four to six miles (geograjiliical) ; thus increasing tho 
area of the Britisli i)Osscssions in Britisli America by that area, some eight 
hundred geographical square miles ; as the American boundary is a line ten 
marine leagues from the eoast. We have proved the relative accuracy of 
much of Jja Peronsej's work, as compared with that of later map-makers. 
We have a reconnaissance of the pai*t of the coa>t mentioned, siiHiciently 
accurate for a general chart. Our instruments ai’c so much better and our 
methods so much more exact, that have been able to improve mati'rially 
on the work of our ])redecessors, though they did wonders with their slender 
means. I cannot describe the sublimity of the scenery of tliis part of 
Americca. In original gramhiur it far sur]>assi‘s Switziuland : at least I am 
so informed by some who have s(H3n both ; and I can well believe it. 'Wc 
surveyed P<jH Mulgravc, in Admiralty or Bering Bay, and obtained a very 
line series of observations for tlic lieiglit of Mount St. Elias ; in all sixty-four 
observations of it from four stations, with a veiy dclieate instrument of Garn- 
bey’s, reading to live secomls ol'lbc arc. Our observatfons cannot be worked 
up until we return ; as they will refjuirc some sj) 0 cial corrections for wl»ieli 
our tables are not (‘xiensive enougli ; but we have, from rough calculations, 
data suflicient to infer that the result will be a height in the neighbour- 
hood of 10,000 feet. All previous observations have* been made at sea with 
sextant angles; a very imperfect method, especially when the doubtful 
^nature of a sea position, is taken into account. Hence the great dillerence 
between our results and those of some previous explorers. La Perousc bad 
an error of twelve miles in his reckoning, and ilio Kussiaus one of six 
miles. The mountain is nearly under tlie nferidian of 141 west, where 
Captain Cook put it. Tlie peak and about •half a mile down tho 
east ilan^ is in American territory ; so I su|>posc we may claim the whole 
mountain as ours. It is generally supposed that these high mountains aro 
volcanos. With regard to Fairweather, Crillon and St. Eliiis, I am convinced 
this supposition is erroneous. There is no cone or crater any signs of 
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one ever having existed on either of them. I oould see distinctly the strati* 
fioation of the rock for two-thirds of the height of St. Elias, wbieh is shaped 
on one side like an enormous crystal. The summit has, it is true, a sharp 
peak, but it is like the smaller granite peaks of the Sierras and the moun- 
tains of the whole west coast inside the Coast Kange properly so called, 
which runs out in Oregon and Washington Ten*itory. The rock at Lituya 
was gamctiferous granite, and 1 saw no volcanic rock there at all. However 
there are numerous volcanic outlets, mostly cold and dead, among these high 
mountains, but they arc all low and are evidently of subse([uent date to the 
elevation of the range of St. Elias and others. 

From Bering Bay we went to Port Etches in Prince William Sound, 
to Middleton or Otchek Island, and to Kadiak, in the order mentioned. At* 
the last place \vc rated ehronoineters. 

Middleton is a low island, sun’ounded by reefs, and we were very for- 
tunate in obtaining a calm day, enabling us to land and get observations 
wi^out any delay. The V(*getation liere was very luxuriant. We found 
one loaf of a skunk-eahhage (which, as you know, usually grows from six to 
twelve inches high) four feet long and two feet broad and with a stalk 
four and a half yiches thick. 

Much of our work this summer lay among islanils without harbors or 
safe anchorages, cxcei)t in calm weather ; ajid wo w»‘ri* especially favoured 
in the weather wo liad, when in such localities j in which we wore not 
dela^^ed a day anywhere by rough \veather. 

After Kadiak visited Chirikoff Island, once inhabited, and now 
reported to be full of wild dogs of great leroeity. The»e \v’»*rc said to be 
the progeny of some native dogs abandoned there some ten years ago ; and 
a party sent down from Kadiak some years since, to hunt, caino back and 
reportt'd that the feroi^ity of the assembled dogs, who vrere congregated on 
the beach, had deterred them from landing. We therefore a])proached this 
island with some cm’iosily ; but saw only one dog, the day after landing, 
and be ran away before we ctmld come up with him. We next visited the 
Semidi islands, a rocky group in deep water without harbors ; and then 
anchored in Chignik Bay. Hero wo had a good deal of bad weather. 1 
found a good many fossil plants here, mostly Eocene or Miocene nn age. 
There are lignite beds here. 

We also obtained a number of reindeer, whose fine juicy moat^was an 
agreeable addition to our eea^are. From hence we went to exaniine some 
isolated rocks off the eoasl; of Aliaska Peninsula ; — and to a small anchorage 
near Mitrophania Island ; and thence to the Shuinagins. Here we did a 
good deal of work, finishing our reconnaissance of the group begun in 1872. 
Then a few days were spent in the vicinity of the dreaded Saunakh Reefs ; 
-—and we 8aile<i||for Uiialoslika to rate chronometers. Our next point was 
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St. Paiil| one of the Seal Islands, where we obtained a good series x>f ob- 
servations, a reconnaissance of the island and magnetic declination, and 
had a good opportunity of examining the wonderful exhibition of seal-life, 
now paralleled by no other place on the globe. There are estimated to be 
four millions of fur-seal on this island ; though the means for determining 
the number are not very decisive. Their habits would hll a volume, and 
are most interesting and complex. 

Hence wo sailed for Nunivak Island, where we found Eskimo living, 
and bought three or four hundred ethnological articles of their make, for 
use or ornament. I also took eleven skulls from an ancient place of deposit 
of the dead. These are laid above ground, and covered only with stones 
and drift-wood. We decided the position and surveyed the anchorage, 
and, after fixing the west point of the island, sailed for Hagmester Strait, 
near Cape Newenham. Here we got good observations and then sailed for 
Port M oiler on tlie north side of the Peninsula of Aliaska. Here we had 
good luck, as usual; beside getting man}' interesting things out o^he 
ancient shell-heaps, and killing seven reindeer. We discovered some hot 
springs containing sulphur and alum, — a bed of fine ssindstonc, well suited 
for grindstones, — of which we carried off a lot for holystones ; and most 
interesting of all, a deposit of Triassic or Jurassic fossils, containing IJelem- 
nites, Ammonites, Inoceramus, Pecten and other fossils. Pine glaciers, 
active volcanoes, unlimited sandbanks, covered with walrus and hair-seal, 
— wolves, bears, f<..\<*s and hundreds of deer — made up the font ememhlo of 
Port M oiler. Wishing to comjdetc the reconutiissanee of St. George 
and Paul, we.^ailed again for the Pribyloff Islands, and succeeded in getting 
tolerable ohservatioiia on St, George, establisliing its position thirteen miles • 
west of its location on the present charts. This group has been in doubt 
for a long time, and it is a matter of satisfaction to me to have been able 
to settle the question of position. Our bad weather began soon after leaving 
Port Moller, and has continued almost without interruption to the date of 
writing. 

We reached Unalashka after several stormy days, and since then have 
been principally engaged in running some twenty miles of shore line, getting 
our chronometers rated again, and completing our annual (Unalashka) mag- 
netic observations. The Easterly variation is rapidly decreasing here. 

Tfib total result of our season’s work may be summed up as follows : 
Seventeen harbour and anchorage charts •(reconnaissance) completed. 
Twelve thousand three hundred and sixteen observations of all kinds taken ; 
including seventy-seven thousand meters ^of sliore line and twenty-live miles 
of soundings. Astronomical positions twenty-four, fixed by three thousand 
six hundred and forty-three observations ; each including latitude, time 
and declination. Eight hundred and eighty-four magnetic observations. 
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Twenty-two ports visited, six thousand miles sailed over, — ^and this all done 
excluding the time spent at sea, in sixty-two working days. The probable 
error of most of our positions will not exceed two-tenths of a second of an 


arc.” 


P. S. — dated — ** San Francisco^ October 1874.” 

” We have arrived safely, after a rougTi but very short passage of 
thiHccn days from TJnalashka. Very sorry was I to hear of the death of 
Dr. Stoliczka. Get for me, if you possibly can, his palrooniological volumes 
of the Indian Survey, Valuable in themselves, they will be especially so 
to me, as in the last one he adopts my views on the Erachiopods, with some 
very complimentary remarks. .. .So busy, I can only add that I go to^ 
Washington in a month, to work up the results of our Alaska campaign. 
Address me there, care of the Smithsonian Institute.” 

W. II. Djlll.” 

^ Captain Marsh gave a short account of his travels in Persia and 
Afghanistan. 


The following additions have been made to the Library since the meet- 
ing held in November last. 


• Presentations, 

Names of Donors in Cn]:>ituls. 

Proceedings of the Iloyal Society of London. Vol. XXII, No. 154. 

I*rof. WyriUe Thomson . — On Dredgings and Doop-soa Soundings in tlio South 
Atlantic, in a Letter to Adminil Eiohurds. J. L. Topper . — On Iho (Jeiiti*e of Motion in 
the Human Eye. General Sir Ed. Sahine . — Contributions to Terrestrial Magnetism. J*. 
Prestwick . — Tables of Temperatures of the Sea at various D('ptlis below the Surface^ * 
taken between 1749 and 1868 ; collated and rt^duced, with Notes and Sections. J, A, 
Proun—Oa. the Sun-spot period and the Koinihll. 

Rotal Society of London. 

Proceedings of the Iloyal Geographical Society. Vol. XVIII, No. IV, 
Carpenter — ^Further Inquiries on Oceanic Circulation. Schuyler — month's Journey 
in Kokand in 1873. Extracts from, and Remarks on, Letters relating to 

Mr. Fonyth's Missioii to Kashgar. 


Boyaii Gsogbaphical SociEinr of London. 
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Tiie Quarterlj Joui*naI of the Geological Society. Yol. XXX, No. 119. 
£, Etheridge^ Jwu — On the Eelatlonfihip existing l^tween the Eehimthnridm^ 
WyTiUe Thomson, and the Brnttehcschinidfo^ M'Uoy. 

Qeolooical Societt of LoimoN. 
.Journal of the East India Association. Vol. VIII, No. 2. 

The East India. Asbociatiok. 

Geographical Magazine, Nos. IV, V, VI, VII. 1874. 

No. TV.— Indian Marino. Surveys. CoL JET. Yulc^ C, E. — Visits of Mr. Y. Podorin 
to the silo of Kurahorum. 'Hie Kasiigar Alission. Baron Ferdinand Vou Eichlhofen.^^ 
Land Coimuunioation b(‘tweeii Eui'ope and Cliina. CoL JI. Yule, C, B . — ^Tho Atlas 
Smensi.s and other SiTiunsiiuiu. 

I No. VT. — Caj)t. J. L\ Davis — ^Thc Voyage of tho * Challenger,’ IV. A Contribu- 
tion to CyeloTio History. 

No. VII. — Zicift. Gill^ E. E. — ^Ti-avols in Northern Persia. CapU J. E. Davis — ^Tho 
Voyage of tho ‘ Challenger.’ F. E. G. Ea^enstein — Fonnusa. 

The Eni^j^. 

Journal Asiatique. Vol. Ill, No. 4. 

Astatic Societt op Pabis. 
Cours de Geologic Compardc, par Stanislas Meunier. 

The Author. 

Inhaltsverzciclmiss dcr Ahhandlungon dcr Koniglichen Akademie dcr 
WisBcnscbaftenzu Berlin aus clen J alircn 1822 bis 1872. 

Mouatsbericht, August, 1874. 

The Boyal Beblik Academy. 
XJcber das Wesen und den Werth dcs Wedischen Accents. Von Mar- 
tin Haug. 

The Authob. 

Mittheilungen dcr Schweizerischen Entomologisciien Oesellschaft. Bul- 
letin dc la Socidte Entomologique Suisse. 

Entomolooical Societt op Swttzebland. 
Mittheilungen dcr Dcutschon Gesellschal’t fiir Natur und Vulkerkundo 
Ostasien’s, No. 5, July, ls74. 

The Gkih^ian Japan Society op Eastern Asia. 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of J apan, from 22nd October, 1873, 
to 15th J uly, 1874. 

Capt. A. E. Brown . — ^AVinds and Currents in the vicinity of tho Japanese Islands. 
W. G. Aston. — Hus Japanese an uUinity with Aryan languages P 

Asiatic Society op Japan. 
Prdfessional Papers on Indian Engineering. Edited by Major A. M. 
Lang, B. E. 

The Bigi Railway on the Ladder System. Cantwell’s Lock Tiles. Notes on the 
Multftn Inundation Canals. Moles worth's Ratchet Dredger. Pressed Grating for 
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stopping Floating Logs near head of Ghmges (hmaL On the Ckmstinictioii ckf Ohliqne 
Arches. Masonry Dams for Beservoirs. Concrete Blocks for Manoia Break-water. 
Pitt’s Proposed Dredgers. Hollow Walls of Brick-work. On Anglo-iron Flanges. 

The Ebitob. 

The Flora Sylvatica for Southern India. By Major B. H. Beddoxne. 
Farts I and 11. 

The Gotebement of Mabbas. 

Beport on the Administration of the Central Provinces, for the year 
1873-74. 

Boport on the. Trade and Besources of the Central Provinces, for the 
year 1873-74. 

The Chiep Commissioneb^Centbal Pbovinces! 
Minutes of the Trustees of the Indian Museum. April, 1873, to March 
1874. 

# ■ The Tbustees op the Iitdian Museum. 

Scientific Lectures in Hindi. Meteorology, No. II. By Lakshmi Sankar 
Misra, M. A., Professor of Mathematics, Benares College. 

The Authob. 


JPurcliase, 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Vol. XXII, No. 1126 to 1137. 

The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, and 
Journal of Science. Vol. 48, No. 317. 

Baron X, Schming — Tho Cunstaut Currents in the Air and in the Sea : on At- 
teini»t t<) ivfor them to a common Cause. Alfrvd Tglor — On Tides and Waves. Do- 
tioction Thijory. 

The Annals and^Magazine of Natural History. Vol. 14, No. 81. 

Bfm. 0. jP. Catnbn'ffgc — On some new Genera and Species of Aramidea. A. (7. 
BniUr — D**bcription.s of foiu- ntjw species of Ghmeridw from Sikkim. J. Wood-Maaon 
— On a new CJonus and Species (UgltcocarvinHs irumvi^ of Land-Crahs from the Nicobar 
Islunds. (r. J, Allman — On a new Order of Hydrozua. 1. ^Smith — On Tube- 

building Atnpliipoda. 

Conchologia Icouiea : Pt. containing genera. — Solen. Cultellus, So- 
lecurius, Pliarm, Mega^pira, Margarita. I/marginula. Chilina^ Trichotri^io^ 
by Lovell Ilecve, F. L. S., F. G. S. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. VIII, No. 44, for 
August, 1874. • 

A, Af. Mayer , — BosoarobcB in Acoustics. 0, Bmd, On an optical method of 
studying the Vibrations of Solid Bodies. (7. A, Morey, The Phonautograph. 

Bevuc des Deux Mondes, Vol. XLIV, for 15th August and lA Septem« 
her, 1874. 

Comptes Bendus, Vol. LXXIX^ No. 6 to 8. 
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Ko. 5. M. Th, du Muneid , — Sot la condnctninit^ dleflitrique doB oootps Ugnouz. 
JOT. F. FeJtz et JE. Fitter , — ^De Taction da diloral but le sang. 

No. 6. JIf. Th, dn MoneeL — dnxe note box la conducUbilitd doB ooipB lignou 
MM A. Muntz et Eamepa^her, — Dosage du Tannin. MM. Z. Fautral et A. Seurtiam.'^ 
De rinfluonro dee fordts Bor la qaantit6 de plaio quo rri^oit one contxbo. 

Bulletins de la Soci^td D’Anthropologie do Paris. Yol. IX, Faso. I. 
Jan. Fev., 1874, 

Excluinge. 

AthenaBum, for August, 1874. 

Nature, from Nos 257 to 2G2. 
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Buddol, near Bimiipur, 350 
Buddlia, tooth relic of, curried to Ava, 10 
Buddha’s death, 203 
Buglira Khun, Na<j’iruddin IMuliiiii'id, 84 
Bughra Khan, meets Kid (iuhad, ‘288 
Bughra 8huh, sou of Flruz Shall, 289, ‘291, 
293 

Burckhardt, on the Walihabis, OS 
Burhi Gaiiga, coiillueiiue of the Briihma- 
putm and the, 91 

Butler ((’ol. J.), notice of Diiruipur, 1 
Byanarit, King of Siam, 0 ‘ 

CaRMATITIANS, rUlr Kiu-umiliili. 

Cfliaitanya, 300//. 

Chand llai of Bikrr.mpflr, 199, 202 
Chauiii, tomb of I’ahlawdii Shah at, 201 
Chei-os, th(} trilx!, 24 1 

Chiitagoiig, copperplate of 1213 A. I)., 318 
Churaiiion, near Kkdalah, 244 
Coins, Col. Hyde’s hoard of Sassaniaii, 99 ; 
new gold of Mahmud Shah, 97 ; of 
Dihli Kings, 97 ; of Bengal Kings, 288, 
295 IF. 

CoppciT)hite, found at (liittagong, 318 
Goraneez, on' the Waliliahis, 08 
cowiicB, used us coins, 283 

DaHALPTJH, weaver hahihilions at, 06 
Dalai Ghazi, son of Husain Shah, 281 
Dulton, on tlie conquest of Palumaii, 240 
Duinsetjei'd, a place in ’Gmari, 118 
Damant, G. H., on Shah Isina’il filiazi, 215 
Dar&yah, takem by Jhrahiin l*asha, 08 
Dddd Khfiu, attacks Palaniau Fort, 210 
Delmcrick, on a now Mahmfld Shahi gold 
coin, 97 

Dhafui', jfL ’Oman, 102 
Dhkka, seat of Mughul government trans- 
ferred to, 86 

Dhauk, tlie Bond cl-IIarith settle at, 117 
llhimwai Kai of Sonargaon, 83 


Dimapur, Asdin, ruins at, 1 
diWia, an ai'eal measure, 320 
diot, videdi-ona 
Duusiii, ruins on the, 1 

EkDALAH, Bite 0^ 244 
Era of the Guptas, 3G4 
Esher, city ot^ 185 

Etymology of local names in Northern 
India, 324 

F AKHRUDDIN Muharak, revolt of, 85 
Fazilat Q.ari, Amin of Bengal, 198 
J'wffs tndieu, 194 
Fiinz Shah 1, of Bengfil, 291 
Fii'iiz Sliah 11, inscriptions and coins of, 
298 

Fituz Shah, succeeds MaliTuiid Sliah, 97 
Fitch (Uulph), account of Pegu, 11 
„ in Suiiargaoii, 80 

Florin (Pet(T), accoiiiil of Pegu, 11 
FodfT, teinph* of ilaysugar, Asum, 31 1 
Frunkineensc, Aiahiun, 18C 

GaDADHAB, king of Asam, 312 
ffuitj, in lo(*al names, 315 
ffajury ‘a village,’ (h'rivation o^ 325 
<///»•//, in local names, 344 
Garh tlurejia, legend of, 284 
*Gauflas, a tiihe, 100 

Gaiiriaii Tiaiigiiagi*s, Comparative Gram- 
mar of the, 22 

Gawars, or aboriginal races, 240//. 
G}ias.')un-biii ’Al>duiluh, Jmam of ’Oman, 
124 

Gliiyiisuddin Bsihudur, sumamed Bahadur 
Shah, 85 

Ghiyasudd^ governor of Asam, 281 
OhiyaHuddin Tiighluqsliuh, helps Sliiliub- 
uddin, 85 ^ 

Goaldih, ruined mosque at, 92 
God wiii-A listen (Major 11. II.) on tho 
ruins at Dimapur, i 
Golugliat, iioitli of Dimspur, Asam, 1 
Gowalpara, battle at, 80 
ffi’unw, ill local names, 338 
Greek words iu Sanskrit, 272 
Greeks, (the) and tlie Yavanas of Sauskiit 
writers, 246 

Growse, Etymology of local names in N. 
India, 324 

Gupta kings, plironology of, 364 

JE^ABIBPUR, tomb of Pagla Sahib 
90 

hd, in local numos, 339 
lladhramaut, 113 
UvuihxandBodCL, m 
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Hafiz, the pooty corresponds with A'zain 
Shah of Bengal, 88 
Hajiganj, Fort of Ishlni Khan at> 94 
Hajo, the Koch chieftain, 282 * 

Ilakiin-hin ol-Mulla, Imam of 'Oman, 133 
Hanthawati destroyed, 11 
hdrti^ in local names, 346 
Haraehandi'a (yhakmvarti, Pandit, on a 
Pala Inscription, 356 
Horischandra Pala, of Shabar, 200 
Hariyanaka, 105 

Hardu ol-Kasliid, invades *Oman, 123 
el-ITarth, a tribe in 'Oman, 196 
Hasan, Tmain of *Omiin, 133 
Ilktim KJian, governor of Bihar, genea- 
logy of, 292 

Hawari-bin Malraf, Imam of ’Oiiuin, 133 
Hfijaj, sends armies to ’Oman, 1 19 
ITeleyn (l*ctcr), Cosiiiogrii]>hy of, 86 
Herbert (Sir J.), on Sunargaon, 86 
Himyaiites, 195 

Hinduism, iniivjdiiec^d into /V.s:ini, 313 
Hindus, their eonservatisrii, 328 
Hoomle (Jtev. A. K. K.)^ Ihe Compara- 
tive fxrainmar of tin* (-lauriaii Liiigua- 
ges, 22 

Homit, son of Mtilik-bin Falun, 113 
ITormazd IV, coins of, 99 
Huns, the, 361 

Husain Shah of llengal, 90, 280 ; iiisevii)- 
tioiis and <‘oiiis, 301 

Husain ul-Maghribi, a Maliki mufti, 70 
lliiiiter. Dr. W. \V., on Ivolaria, 354 
Hyde (Col. 11.), Sassiuiiaii t’uiiis of, 99 


IBADIILS, sect of, 121,189 
Ibn Batutah in Bengal, 85 [babis, 6S 
llnnhim J^isha, puts to death the "VVah- 
’Ibri, or ’Obri, in ‘Omsn, 194 
Tgarah Sindhu, MaiiSinglwKlvancesto, 2l3 
Ilditiyartuldiii (iliazi Shah, 85 
Ilnh Nawaz Khan, of llaiiiatnagar, 211 
Ilyas Shah, of Bengal, 8(5, 245 
Imams, cliftevnit kinds of, 191 
iniaiii Ahmad Ibn liainbal, 73 
Jiidor-kheni, iiiscj'iption found at, 363 
Inscriptions, notes on the Palum Baoli, 
104; on the Buddal IVila, 356; on the 
Chittagong pbito, 318; on the Skanda 
Gupta plate, 363; on Beiig-.il Muhnni- 
madaii iiiscrijrtums, 280 ff 
Ionian, meaning of tlie word, 252 
Tsa Khan, of ICliizrpur, 199, 213,«209 
Isfandiyor Beg, son of Allah Yar Khan, 286 
Islam, introduced in ’Oman, \18 
Ismnil Ghazi, history of, 217 • 

Izki, in ’Oman, 129, 190 


I AIT Mai, of Bcjigal, turns Muhamma- 
dan, 85 


Jnjnagar, invadod by Tughril, 83. 

Jaliiluddtn, alian Jait Mai, 85 

Jalaluddin Fath Shith, inscription of^ 90 

tlangnlbari family, 211 

•Jus IVl, of Talibaba^ 200 

Jaysag;ir, Upper Asam, 311 

»Iei>*5l cl-iVkhdhar, in ’Oman, 194 

Jeifar, one of the sous of Julnnda,. 118 

Jezirat el-Khadra, 165 

t4-.Tow, in ’Oman, 187,190 

el-Jovvf, 113 

JuliLiida, sons of, in ’Oman, 118; Imam, 
122 

Jiilf.ir, in ’Oman, 189 

names of Indian kings, 297 

ICa', ki, in loc'.il names, 345, 346 
Kiudihari Ibija founded Dimapur, 1 
Kitdam, a place in 'Oman, 192 
K:ii Kalis Shah, son of Bughra Khan, 291 
Kalagachhi, near Suiioi'gaoii, 87 
Kalars. a trihe, 355 
Kalhat, in South Arabia, 113, 186 
KaTidai-pa Nai-ayana of Chandradlp, 199, 
205 

Kamal Shah, of Diinuut, 285 
Kamholis, trihe of the, 2t>0//. 

Kamrnp, conquest of, by liiisnin Shah, 281 
Kant.i J)uar, ii« gends at, 216 
Kuramiteii, sect of, invade ’Oman, 133, 
191 

Karlanna Saliib, 200 
Kfi-ahxs. a tribe, 106 
Kennan. 117 

Jv« Nhf-ul Ohiuiimeh, or Annals of 'Oman, 
111 

kluiyah clulh of Sininrgaon. 87 
K}i;if,*nag.ir T.irik in Sunargaon, 92 
Ivlia ill -hill Shathaii, liiiain of ’Oman, 139 
Kharijis, a m i t, 189 
Khari Hills, monolitlLs on the, 5 
ill local names, 34 1 
Khiziquir, Mo>ipie near, 212 
kftaJiy in local names, 314 
Kliiindkar Miihammjid Yusuf, 89 
Khiisru 1. P.irwiz, ci>ins of, 99 
Khwajah .Tahan, of Diliii, 87 
Kilwah, in 'thuan, 165 
Kiralas, an iil)origiii.il r.ice, 106 

XiAK’HAN Manik, of Bhaluah, 199, 203 
Lahsa, in 'Oan'in, 194 
l^ikshinan Sen, of Bengal, 82 
l..arwii liaja, 239rt. 

Latas, u HiTiialay.T.ii tribe, *106 

M^AGH dighi, in Sunargaon, 88 
Magrapava, anliquilies of, 89 
Mags in Sunargaon, 86 
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Mahcndra Narayana^ son of Baldoo No- 
rayana, 285 

Mnlicyrch, in ’Omdn, 118 
Mahin-tlia-ra-tiu-rat, 8 
Mahmud Shah of Dihll, g;old coin of, 97 
Mahmud Shah of Bengal, itiHcriptions and 
coins of, 294 

Mahmud- Shah III, inscriptions and coins 
of 309, 294 

Mahtab Ghazi, succeeds Bahadur GLutzi, 
200 

Mai^ and Man^ in local names, 312 
MaHnat, or Makaniyal, in 'Chiidn, 193 
Makknh (Mecca), taken by the Wahhabis, 
68 ; taken by the Karaniitab, 191 
Maldcih, inscriptions from, 29H O'. 
Molik-bin Fahm, tlio hi‘st el-Azd at ’Oman, 
112, 184 

Man Singh, combat of, with ’I'sa Khan, 213 
Marco ]\>lo, on Southern Arabia, 185, 192 
Marzabmt^ of tho Persians in ’Oman, 113 
Maskat, cnptiu’e of, by the Ainbs, 164 ; 

8i)elling of the name of, 189 
Mathum, 324 ; etymology of, 336, 351 
Maungsetya, governor ol‘ Ava, 7 
MiiKim, the Pei'sian name of ’Oman, 116, 
187 

Mougkyitswa, 6 

Meng-re-kyautswa, of Pepfu, 7, 9 * 

Mikirs (tlic), of Dimapur, 2 
Minakhali, i)rol)ahhj course of the, 94 
mint murks, on Sassaniaii coins, 101 
Mir Jiimlah, forts built by, 211 
Mirpur, Muhammadan pilgriiiiugc at, 88 
Mism tUmily, 363 
Mogaung, exp(*dition against tho, o 
Molbuiimed-liin Aim 'Aflsn, Imsm of 
’Oinuii, 123 

Molmnmied-hm Hahis, Iiimni of ’Oman, 
139 

Mohammod-hin cl-ITasan, Imam of ’O- 
man, 132 

Mohfiinincd-bin Khaubash, Tni5m of 
Oman, 140 

Muhiunmod-bin Nasir, death of, 183 
Moluimm<>d-bin NCir, govciinor' of Bah- 
rain, 130 

Mohainmed-bin Yezid, Imam of ’Oman, 
133 

Mohammodi, acenn, 196 
Mohungdijua near Dimapur, 3 
Mozaffar Shuh, coins of, 280 
Mu’azzamahad, 86 
Mubdrak Shah, of Sunargdon, 85 
Mughisuddin, Sultdn, stylc>d Tuglu-il, 83 
Muhammadan architecture of Diniiipur, 3 
Muhuiiimad Bakhtyar Khiiji, 82 
Muhammad, Shail^, on tho Unity of God, 
71 

Muhammad Tatar Khan, governor of Ben- 
gal, 287 * 

Muhenna-bin Jeifar, Imdm of ’Oman, 125 


Muhernid-bin Sultdn, Imdm of 'Omdn, 16G 
Mukhawwa^, an Imam, 74 

unawwar Khun of Bengal, 211 
iinna Shah Darwish, tianh of, 89 
Muiishjgaiij, Fort of Islam Khan at, 94 
Musd Khan Diwdn, of Bengal, 210 
muslins of Sunargaou, 95 
Muss(‘iuioin, Capo, 195 
Musundar Ohu.zi, of Asam, 281 
l^ruttama, 8 

^iuwusis, an aboriginal tribe, 240m. 

IV ABAWT, aTi Tnidm of ’Oman, 74 
Kudia, (tainbil of Lakslinmn Sen, 82 
in Tiunies of towns, 343 
Kajd, Walihabis of, pul to death, 68 
Names, local, in N. India, 324 
Nambi Biireiig, M:iha-u]>a-ra(Lza, 6 
Nangalbund, J’aiiicliiimi ghat mMi‘, 93 
Nar.iyanganj, rained Mosqm* at, 90 
Nash* biii-'Murshid, imam of 'Oman, 155 
Naiishirwuii, coins of, 99 
Naya])ilrd, C3iaiidharis of, 203 
Nebalu'iich, princes (»f 'Oman, 144,192 
Nezwa, in 'Oiiuiii, 138,105 
Nga-naimg-dau, 11 
Ngyaung Ihim Mtmg, 10 
Nim Jbti, of A'ra I’hulhari, 202 
Noh, a town in Malhiiru, 349 
Nominal Tonninations, plion<‘tic chaiig(» 
ill the (binrian languages, 48 
Niismt Shah of Bi'iigal, Jnsi'riptiuns and 
c oins of, 92, 280, 300 
Nuiiiallgarh, rcnnaiiis of, 3 


\_/BRI', or ’Tbi-i, in ’Oman, 191 
Ogle (.Mr. :M. T.), 1 
O'Kincaly, ,1., on the Wahhahis, 68 
o/c, a tcrijiiiuitioii in local naiiic's, 333 
’Oman, aminls of. 111 ; h**ld hy tlie Per- 
sians, 113, Gfiogmphiral division^ of^ 
190 ; also called Mazun, 110, 187 
’Omnr-hhi 'Abdullah, governor of ’Oman, 
121 

’Omar-hhi ]\luhiuniiiad, Imam of ’Oman, 
133 

Off, in local names, 338 
01*100, or IJtluila, 361 

1 Am>A.WA'N Shal^ 200 
Pa inam,‘ ancient buildings at, 91 
IVldmau, picture iDprescnting tho con- 
quest of, 240 

Pdla Ibijns, tluar residence, 200 ; their mi- 
nistry's, 303 
Pula inscription, 357 

Pdlam Baoli Inscription, notes on, 104 ; 

Sanskrit tithm oi' DiUii Kings in the, 105 
Pancli Hr Dargah at Sunargdou, 88 
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Pan-wa, battlo 7 

ranuminanda Ku, Ralph Fitch on, 207 

Purtab, the Choro raj^ 241 

Patanjali, 263 ^ • 

patti^ in local names, 344 

Pegu, History of, 6, 10 

Pomhii, 195 

Poraians, hold * Oman, 113; expelled from 
’Oman, 119 

Phayro (Col. Sir A. P.), on the History of 
Pt'gii, 6 
Phm-nai’c't, 8 

Phra Tliaiiima-raxa-thirat, made tributary 
king of Sitiin, 8 

Pimonta (Nicholas), historian of Pegu, 11 
Piv A'dam, Uazi of lhkniiTi]iur, 83 
Ponkai Dowan, aHat< Sh;ih ’Ahd ul-’Ala, 90 
Portuguese, capture ’Oman, 193, 194 
Portugucsn, in 'Oman, 151 11*. 

Portuguese, in Siuiai'gaoii, 8G 
Pi'akiita derivatives of the Oaurian lan- 
guage's, 58 

Pran Nalh Pandit, on a C'hittagong cop- 
peiplate, 318 

Pnitiipfichatidni Ohosh, on the Buddal 
IVda inscription, 356 
IVoiiie, joins again.st Ava, 7 
Ptolemy, on Southern Aiuhia, 195 
pHVj ‘ a ttjwn,’ occuiTcuco i»f thi.s word in 
local names, 330 

QaPAR Klitin, takes possession of Sunar- 
gaon, 85 

Qoimi, oommentarios on, 74 

llA'JKSrDUAIA'riA MITRA. on the 
PiUam Baoli Inscripthui, 101 ; on the 
Yavanas, 246; on the Skandit (Juptii 
Insi'ription, 363 • 

fvi, in local nainos, 346 
Ihimpal, till? scat of the government of 
Ballitl Si'll, 83 
Jhuigpiir, shrines in, 215 
Ihishid-bin cl-Nadhr, Im&m of 'Oman, 128 
Itushid-bin el-Walid, liiinm of 'Oiiidn, 135 
Th'imcll (Major), on Suiiargaon, 87 
Jiisdlat ush-shnhaiiti, Pi'Tsian ti^xt of, 222 
Ross, (£ C.) on tho Anntils of 'Oman, 111 
Rupiya Khdn, of Sripur, 207 

Sa'DIPUR family, chronicles of the, 
86, 87 

Sagar Island, 105, 106 • 

Ha’id-bin 'Ahdullali, Imam of 'Oman, 434 
Salih, governor of 'Oman, 120 
Saliinali, son of Malik, 117 
Salt-bin Mdlik, Imam of 'Oman, 128 
Salt-liin ol-KMin, Imam of 'Oman, 132 
Sdmaguting, 2 


tarde^ in local names, 344 

Sassonian coins, 99 

Sayyid, meaning of the title, 192 

Seyf-hin Sultan, Imam of ’Oman, 169 

shab-nom, a tino muslin, 95 

Sliah 'Abd ul-'Ala, tomb of, 90 

Shah 'All, tomb 88 

Shah Ismail Ghazi, notes on, 215 

Shah Shujd', 95 

Shaidd, revolt of, 85 

Shiiikh Gharib-iilliih, Mi^iio 01 

Sher Shah, Bengal divided hy, 198 

Shor]mr Daskahanid, slab from, 283,284 

Shihahuddin Biiglua Slidh of Bengal, 85 

Siiihr, one of the districts in ’Oman, 118 

Siam, invaded hy Biireiig Naung, 7 

Sikuiidar Sliah, of Bengal, 86, 245 

Silhat, 283». 

Sirlidu bin Sa’id, Annals of ’Oman by, 

in 

SiiT, in 'Oman, 187 
Sisu Palu, of Ku]):isia, 200 
Skanda Gupta, 3(>5 
Soiiai, daughter of Cliand Rul, 202 
Sousa, Portugiiosi' historian of Pegu, 11 
Siipiir, Island of, 86 
Hthuli^ in liH'sil names, 340 
Hthuua^ ill local names, 339 
iSuhhan Dad Khan, of Jangalhari, 211 
Siilaiinan aiidSa'id, of ’Oman, 119 
Sullau-bin Saif. Imam of 'Oman, 164 
SuiidrgHon, called Hazrat Jalal on coins, 
86 ; boundaries of Sirkar, 86 ; Note.s 
on, 82 ; ^lodcrn, 87 ; rice trade 
87 

Syi-ium, 10 

TabEN'G-SHWE'-HTI, Emperor, 7 

tan-zib, a tine muslin, 95 
Taungu, joins iigaiiibt Ava, 7 
Tavoy, lb 

Tem])lc ut Jay.sagar, Asam, 311 
thok\, in local names, 344 
Tipamb, 83//., 318, 321 
Todiu* Mall, Rujd, settlement of lands by, 
86 

Trivrni, foit of Islam Khdn at, 04 
Tughlui] Shah, death of, 290 
Tughril, dcfcjits Amin Khdn, 287 ^ 

Tui'kzudah, suiiiaino of liuxnuizd IV, 99 

UcTOmilATUR, X04 
’TTipnil bin-Yahyd al-’Alawi, 70 
f</’, ///'/, ff/'M, a Busitue word, moaning * a 
village’, 334 

XTtkalas, 361 • 

V ATiMIKI, anecdote of Ponkai Diwau 
siiuiLur to iliui of, 99 
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VarahTfun ChoLin, Sassanian King, 99 
vattf valf in local names, 347 ‘ 

Watii' el-Nakhr, in *Om4n^ 192 
Wahhilbis, Arabic pamphlet on the, 68 ; 

Doctriiio and History of tho, 68 
wdia^ in local names, 34G 
Wolid-bin 'Ahdul-Malik, death of, 120 
■Waiith-bin Ka’b, Iiiinm of 'Oman, 123 
Westmacott, (Mr. E. V.), on tho site of 
Ekdalah, 244 ;* discovei's Miihammudan 
inscriptions near Mnldah, 280 ; on tho 
Buddal Pdla. inscri]>tinn, 3d6 
Wiso, Dr. J., on tlio Buali Bhuyas, 197 ; 
on Sunargaon, 82 


YaBRI^, in ’Om4n, 165 
Yavanas, derivation of the tenn, 247 
"Ifezid, governor of Ir4k and Khorda&n. 
121 • ^ 
Yodayo, invested by Pegn, 8 
y fisiifganj, Masjid at Mag^pari, 91 
Yusuf Shuh, Inscriptions and Coins of, 29. 
280 ' 
Yuthoa, siege of, 7 

Zanzibar, iso.iae 

Zenj, (Zanzibar) 120 
Zikki, in ’Omin, 190 
Ziyad, governor of ’Oman, 121 
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, On tho Huiuft at Dimdpur on the Dmiftiri JRiver^ Aftdm. — 7?y Major H. 
11. OoDWiff-AcHTKN, b\ 11. Ct. S?, F. Z. S., ^o.f Dcpaty Supenn- 
tendrnt. Topographical Survet/ of India, 

(Willi two ])h(>1<M*(>lIotvi>os, tlirue pliotozinrogmphs, uiid one liihograpli.) 

The ruins at Diiuapur on the Tlunsin, 45 miles South of Gola^hat 
are exeeecliii^ly interostiiij^. They have l>eeii known and visited by the 
eoin])arativc!ly few Eurojjeans wlio liave ])assed tlirough tliis part of Asain, 
but I do not think any notiee lias lieen taken of tliein, s.ave bjr Major (now 
Colonel) J. Jiiitler in liis book ‘ Travels and Adventures in Assam', where 
two drawings are to bft found of the eiitranee gateway and the ruins near, 
with a short aeeount tif tlie place {vide Appendix A). On our return at the 
end of April from lield work in the Naga Hills, we halted two days at 
l)iniaj)rir, to make an examination of the place. Of the history of the city I 
was unable to obtain any information, anti no native of the present place can 
tell one anything reliable. I'here seems, however, to be a general btilicf that 
the town was founded and built by a Ivachhari Uaja, and destroyed by the 
Nagas from the south. Not having seen elsewhere buildings or scul])ture 
bearing any resemblanee to those at Dimaphr, 1 made a ]>Uin of the ruins, 
with the assistance of Mr. M. T. Ogle of the Topographical Survey ])ei)art- 
meiit, and he with Cai^:K;ain J. Butler, son of the above mentioned Col, 
Butler and Political Agent, Naga Hills, made on the following day th^ eiixmit 
of the N. W. side facing the outer wall of the town. I have thus been able 
to give a very liur plan of the whole place. The unpleasatiitiess of this 
work can be imagined : the dense underwood with the constant showers then 
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H. IT. Godwin-Austcn — On the Jluins ofDimdpur, [No. 1, 

occurring was dripping wet, leoclics swarmed, as well as several species oT 
gadlly, and the air was close and smelled with decaying veg( 3 tation. The 
place is a favourite lair for tigers, who find the old, wet, grassy tanks 
pleasant si)ots in the heat of the day, and Captain Butler had not long 
previously lost a grass-cutter who was carried off, while grass was being 
loaded on the elejdiants. The plans, with drawings of the i)illars, and more 
detailed examples of the stylo of sculpture will, 1 hope, prove ofintenist to tl)o 
members of the Asiatic Society, and perhaps lead to a notice of other similar 
remains in the Asam valley, with the history pertaining to them. 

A general account here of Bimapur will bettcir convey an idea of the 
present position of the ruins, before I notice them in detail and shew 
how great a change has come over the phvee, since the days when we must 
imagine it a large and jwosperous town, extending with its tanks over 
nearly two scpiare miles of ground. The present 1)osition of Diinapiir is on 
the right l)aTik of the Bunsiri, where wc have a stockade and a few men of the 
Naga Hills Police Force. There are a few houses round about it, and owing 
to the gi’eatcr security our late occupancy has brought about, the ])hi.ce is 
gradually inenifasing in siz.c. The soil in the vicinity is rich, and traces of 
former cultivation are still to be made out near the large tanks, but ai*e now 
all overgrown willi forest ; it is Ibis portion which the Mikirs and others of 
I)imri|)nr are now elearijig and taking up again. With the exception of these 
small and recent elearaiiees, all else, the ruins included, is covered with 
primeval forest larger and denser on the left bank piThaj)s than tlie right. 
The latter is higlu»r than the former near the site of the stockade, and is 
about 25 feet high, of strong sandy clays, 'i'o the east of the stockade is 
the first tank, about 270 yards s<piare, with a fine broad solid embankment 
about 25 yards at toj), slo])ing gradually outwards, stec])er slightly on the 
inner side. On the top of the embankment, Captain Butler has built a liiu) 
timber bungalow, overlooking the water, a veiy ])retty site, with the distant 
Naga hills shewing on a clear day above the great forest triHJS of the loppo- 
sito side. A second tank is ])a.s.scd a short distan(;c south on the road to 
Saiiiaguting, and is jicrliaps a little largiu* in extent ; otliers, Captain Butler 
informed me, lie bad seen in the vicinity. Our time did not admit of looking 
them up, and it is tedious work forcing a way with elephants into the dense 
jungle, and takes a long time, 'riie old town is situated on th(3 left hank, 
the lowest. It was bounded on the north by a brick wall, 5)00 y arils long; 
on the south, by the Bunsiri ; the western wail was followed for 1)50 yards 
from the N. W. angle, hut must be ipiite IJKK) yards up to the river ; the 
casteruiwall is 700 yards long, with an obtuse salient angle ; the line solid 
brick gateway (still standing) is situated on this side, 150 yards from the 
N. K, angle. The seuli)ture and stone ruins are about the same distance on 
the left, after passing througli the entrance ai*eh. Numerous small tanks 
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oeour within the walls, now for the most part silted up and overgrown 
with tall grasses. To explore the place thoroughly would take several 
days, and would no doubt bring to light other pillars and remains besides 
those we saw. Jlrokon hri(;ks were observed by mo near tank No. 2 (vide 
plan), and it was said that the (‘astern wall is to he traced south of the river, 
but statements vi'garding this dilh'red, and I do not think it does so. But it 
is a jioiut worth (dearing up by any one who may have the time and opport- 
unity. 

Dimapur now stands in a country one might well call uninhabited. 
The nearest villages in the low country are Mohuugclijua, 18 miles N. W., 
and lloipathar, 28 miles north ; tlie Naga village of Samaguting on 
th(^ lirst low range is 11 mil(N distiiiit. To what it owed its former size and 
imj)ortiince is dillieult to say, (‘xeeptiiig wo suppose that relations with 
the hill j)eople on the south were of a dilferent nature in those days. It is 
quit(J possible that thci hills were then in the oceui)ation of the Kaclihari race. 

If such woni the case, Dimapur would have been an important place, up to 
which the Dunsiri is navigable nearly all tluj year round, connecting it with 
the large walled iiown, the remains of which are to he seen at Nuinaligarh 
on the same river. 

The ontranec gateway is a fine solid? mass of mjisonry, wdth a j)ointed 
arch ; the ston(‘s which Jire ])i(jrc(Ml to receive tlio hinges of double heavy doors, 
are still in pcriiset ])rcs(u*vation. It is llauked on both sides by octagonal turrets 
of solid brick work, and the intervening distance to the central archway is 
relieved by liilscs windows of ornamental moulded brick work. It is curious 
that no advantag(‘ has been taken ofilic thickness of tlie walls to construct 
chambers iu it. The building is still in good ]>rcservation, hut has evidently 
been sliakim on occasion by carilHpuikes. Tlicro is an a]>p(;araiico about the 
architecture as if MiiUaiiimadan artisans had been eni|)l(>ycd on its con- 
stniciiun. All the ornamentation is simple scroll, not a single representation 
of any bird or beast. Neither is there anything iu keeping with the sciilji- 
tured stones of the. ruin adjacent, some on (‘ither side of the archway, whore 
tlie circular rose pattcirn occurs, of which. J have given a drawing. The 
wall of thii ])laces adjacent to the gateway on either side ap})ca.rs to have boon 
higher than tlie otluu' portion, but its average height now is not more than ^ 
G to S j(M‘t, liaving fallen everywhere, and in some places sheAvs only as a bank, 
the l)ri(!ks being buried in the vegetahhs mould of years. The bricks are of all 
sizes and of Hat form, common to all the old brick work that 1 have in4*t with 
in Asam and Bhutan Du^rs. However, at Dimaiiur, no brick is exactly 
of the same size. Tho}^ ajipcar to have been made by pressing the clay be- 
tween boards to about I J indies in iliiekncss, and then cutting it in scpiares, 
no two sides of which were truly parallel. Tlic courses were very neatly laid, 
and the mortar was very white and good. Some of the bricks liad been very 
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sharply cut into angles and edges for the cornice work. All the moulded 
bricks were of very line clay and well burnt. The clay in the neighbourhood 
is of a superior kind. 

Turning sharp to the left from the gateway, wo followed the wall on 
the outside for about 200 yards, and then turning in tlirougb a gap in it, 
came at about 80 yards on the site of the ruins at their northern end. It is 
a peculiarly striking jdaco, unlike anything 1 have si‘en in India, nor have 
I ever s(jcn mention els('where of ruins like these. When jKjrfeet, it must 
have been an iinjjosing looking placjc; even now buried as it lii^s, in the dense 
gloomy forest, it excites wonder and admiration for the labour expended in 
transporting siu*h imissive blocks of .sandstone so far. The nearest yoint, 
at which the tertiary sandstone could have been (iiiarried, would he upon 
the first line of hills, some 10 miles distant, while up the Dunsiri valley it 
would be much farther : and if they were brought from this side, it is not im- 
probable that rafts might have been emjdoyed to bring the stone a part of the 
distance. It is not easy at first to make out the ])hin of the plaee owing to 
tlu^ underwood, but oiir Kliasi coolies soon cleared ])atbs about the place and 
op('ne(l it up. 

The carved ]nllars, the most distiiignisliing feature of the iniiiis, arc 
aiTangcd in two rows in front of wbat must have been a long sorb of corridor. 
■Whether this was enclo.sedin any way, or divid(‘d into compartments by mat- 
walls, is impossible to say, neither is it quite easy to und(!rstand the manner in 
which it was roofed, though in my drawing it is shewn how I imagine this was 
done. The highest pillars and highest portion of the covered part or corridor 
arc in the centre and diminish on either side ; tlui ]>ilIarK at the south- 
cm end arc certaiidy older, ruder, and of (joarser make) tliau thoscj in 
the centre or north, and the distance between the two rows of pillars 
is naiTower at the south end. The pillars are all . of one general ])at- 
tem, and remind one much of gigantic chessmen. Wliat they are intended 
to rej)reseiit is ditbcnlt to say ; some would perha])s set them down as a 
form of lingas ; hut may not thcjir origin be souglit for in tlie vcjy widely 
spread custom in this quarter of India of erecting rough stone nionumeuts, 
and may not the custom have taken the form of these carved j)illars, brought 
into their present position with such enormous ex])eiiditure of labour by a 
population, lowlanders, richer and more civilized than their mountain neigh- 
bours, but mth whose customs and superstitions they assimilated. The 
tallest ])illar is about 15 h’ct ; the smallest at the south end, 8 feet 5 inches ; 
a great number, 12 to 13 feet. The diameter of one of the largest was 0 feet. 
No two are jireeisely alike in the minor ornamentation, but all are of one ge- 
neral form, large semi -circular tops with concentric foliated carving below on 
the shaft. Then' is seen (vifh PI. V, bottom) wbat may possibly be intended 
for a gpeflr Lead ; if it be such, it is the only object I’epresenttid. However 
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in the V-shaped supports of the corridor, animate objects (vide PI. VI ) are 
introduced, and the elephant, deer, dog, duck, peacock and polyplectron or 
pea pheasant can be made out ; but, worthy of remark, not a single human form 
not even a licacl. The lotus is evident in all the carved work, and there is a 
general priinitiveiH^ss of design which is very a])])arent. The siinphi circle 
within circle, uinr<» or less (‘lahoratod, is the distinguishing type of the sculp- 
tured work. 'J'he only instance of carving 1 know on the monoliths of 
the Khasj Hills, is this simple circle with p(‘taliform i)iitt(;rn. 'The 
old tcmjde at Ximaligarli Inis such a circle carved on the huge slab 
that once roofed the single centre chamber, lint in other respects there is no 
similarity of design. The scroll patterns of Ninniligarl> shew an advanced 
style of Hindu art, are very intricaU: and laid out wdth mathematical ^- 
actness, and the figures are nearly all men and women, most obscene in 
their character, all cut in the hard granite of the IVlikir Hills. I regret that 
iny time was too limited, to make a plan of this temple, whi(‘h when perfect 
must have been a very st.riking and well ])ro])ortioned edilice. Even as it 
was, for the short look at the ])luce, I am indebted to the courtesy of the 
acting managin’ of the tea plantation close by, who kindly lent an elephant, 
and went out to the ruin with me. 

The V-shapod supports or pillars aic uni<iuc, at least to me, and from 
ineasurcminits of the broken portions a])pear to have been longer armed 
on one side than the other, and those in the front row a little taller than 
those at the back. ^.Fliis was no doubt to carry the roof in a r(‘gular slope 
outwards and to the rear.* A inorti(?e has been cut on the top surface of each 
arm, and i)rol)ahly carried a connecting ])iece from one V to the other. 
I'liis was ])rohably of .’«tonc, from the size of the mortice. 1 could not find 
any block that eorres|»ondcd with .such. There is no doubt that stones have 
been removed. It i^ perhaps (piestionable whether this was a tem])le at 
all. 1 am inclined to think that it was the site of a great market jdace 
or “ Nath,” from its jiosiiion first inside the gateway, and also from the 
general a])i)earanee of the place. The covered corridor would luive very much 
the a]>piau’iince of the long-roofed sheds, run u]) in many paths duringthe rains 
in this part of linlia (where bamboo and tliatehing grass are i)lentiful and 
close at hand), the roofs slightly sloping to the back. If the temjde 
were Hindu or Jhiddhist, we should have had the form of some deity in-* 
trodiK’cd soini’whert! in the sculpture. 1 think it, therefore, more likely that 
thi.'^ W’as a town of an aboriginal race (old Kaebbari ?), who would have luwl a 
Biinple demon wjersliip^ and no idol forms, as we find the case with races of 
tills form of religion at the pri^seijt day The idea of a large Lazar would 
very likely enter the minds of a large eolony at Dimapur ; and tliR setting 
up of the stones would have been carried out at the time, as an act of pro- 
pitiation or of banding down the memory of its foundation to posterity ; 
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tho same reason for which individuals of certain N&ga tribes erect stone 
monuments at the present day, not 20 miles distant. ^Jliere was certainly 
no back or front side to the corridor in tlie strict sense of the term, for the 
V-pillars are carved on both faces and on the lower or outside face of the 
ai'ms. To the west of tliis edifice, and parallel with it, runs a broad shallow 
ditch, diy in the cold weather, and on the edge of it, opposite the centre of 
the conidors, stands a lar^e isolated pillar now much broken, skirting an old 
tank* ; and about 150 yards further, another isolated pillar is found, the largest 
in the ])laco, being 10 feet 8 inches high and 28 feet in cireuinference. These 
great solid masses of sandstone (which is very soft when first quarried) must 
liave been brought in and set up in the rough and then carved, or they 
womld have been much damaged in getting them up. In this largest pillar 
such is evident ; th(» original mass did not admit of its being cut witli per- 
fect curve, and here and there the concentric rings of carving follow into the 
natural and original indentations of surface. ^I'he gradual nse of land sur- 
fsice with j)robable sinking of the stones had hidden the sculptured portions 
for more than a fi»ot of one examined. Some of the pilLars have been brought 
down by falling trees, but I think an earthquake has had its share ; for one 
of the corner V-supports has been twisted (juite out of its original position 
{vide large plan) from west to east, 90 degrees, the weight of the arms of 
those on either side falling in contrary directions would have aided this. 
The sketches I have attached to this ])aper with the drawings of th(» ])illars 
as tiny now apj>ear will, I trust, giv^e some id(^a of the style of architecture 
of these curious old ruins which are fixst disappearing with the rapid growth 
and damp of the surrounding forest. 


On the Uhiory of ]^cgu,—By Majob Gj5Neiial Sib Abtifub P. Piiavbe, 

K. C. S. I., C. B. 

((-cintiiiiied fnini Part 1, tur ]873, p. ]50.) 

Maha ITpa Bad/A, the eldest son of the deceased emj>eror, burnt the 
bod 3 r of Ids father, on the fifth day after his death, with the funeral 
‘ceremonies used for a Tsekya wat^ (Chakrawartti), or universal monarch. 
The bones were collected and east into the river at its mouth. He then 
declared himself his iathcr’s successor, and appointed his own son Meiig- 
kyitswa, Upa Radza. He is in the Tahling history, styled- Nanda Burciig. 
The army which had been sent to Arakan .was at once recalled. The king 
of Siam,‘ By^anarit, came it is said to Hanthawati, and did homage, as did 
other tributary kings. But the king of Ava, uncle to the Emperor, did not 
appear, and his daughter, who was married to the Uxia Radza, complained 
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to her father of being neglected and degraded. The king of Ava now 
entered into coTnmuiiLcatioii with^liis brothers the kings of Taungu and 
Proine, and also with the king of Zimm^, to sound them as to how far they 
would support him against the young emperor. They at once disclosed 
the intrigue. The emperor suspected that many of his nobles and ofKeers 
had joined in a conspiracy against him, and thirty of them witli their wives 
and cliildren were burnt as- traitors. The Emperor now determined to 
march to Ava, and was joined by the kings of Prome and Taungu with their 
armies. Advancing by the latter city, the emperor reached I*an-wa in May, 
]5S J‘. The battle which followed, the Eurincse history re])rcsents rather as 
a duel between the uncle and nephew, than as an action between two 
armies ; while a contemporary European authority seems to intimate that 
after the personal encounter between the two leaders, a grt‘at slaughter of 
the Ava army occurred. The king and the oiniieror, each on his war- 
ele]»hant, fought dt^spcrately, and had a select body of sii])])orters who pined 
in the conflict. But the two chief antagonists aj>])ear to have singled each 
other out. The victory depended on the staunchest eh^phant, and though 
the einixTor’s fell exhausted, yet a fresh one being supjjlied, which he forth- 
with mcuintcd, the victory was secured to him. The king of Ava fled, and 
escaping from the field, entered the Cliinese terniory, where he died soon 
after. The cmiicror carried aw'ay his uncle’s family to llanthriwati, and 
a])pointed Maung Setya, a son of the Em])cr()r Taheng-shwd-hti, to be 
governor of Ava. He died not long after, and Meng-r^-kyau-tsw5, a 
younger son of the Emperor, was made tributary king. 

Dining the contest near Ava, the coiuluet of Byanarit, king of Siam, 
was at first susj)icioiis and tlien opcuily hostile. Tlie Jhinnese and I’alaing 
histories leave* it doubtful what family Byanarit bclong(;d to, but this is 
made clear by the history of Siam. I’hat history, as related by I\-illegoix 
and quoted by Sir dohn Bowring, agrees in the main with the history of 
Biinna regarding the great struggle between the two eountrios during 
about fifty years in the sixteenth century ; but differs eonsiderably as to 
the dates of some events. The lirst and unsucces.sful siege of the cajntal 
Yuthia (Yodaya) by Tabeng Shwe-hti, according to the Siamese history, 
took place in A. 1). 15 t3. This event in the Burmese and Talaiiig histories • 
is stated to have occurred in 15t8-d-0. The next invasion of Shim was by 
Biireng Naung, and took place according to the Burmese history in A. D. 
15(33-()4, but l)y the Siamese history in 1547-1*8. On this occasion the 
white elephants were taken, and the king of Siam was carried away. Ins son 
Bramabin being made tributary king. The Siamese history states iibat, in 
1552, the king abdicated in favour of his son. This event probably answers 
to the statement in the Burmese history of the king while in captivity at 
Pegu, becomuig a Kalian about the year A. D. 15(58. lie would thus neces- 
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sarily vacate the throne in the opinion of his own subjects. After this, he 
was allowed by the emperor of Pegu to go to his own country as a pilgrim. 
Put there lie threw oft' his monk’s iVock, and excited a rebellion which led to 
the second siege of Yodayfi by Hureng Naung in 15G9. During this, the 
king, that is he who had furinerly abdicated and become a Italian, and who 
is called Bratha-di by the Ihirmese, died. His son Bra>]ua-hin, csclled 
Mahiii tha-ra-ihi>rat in the Siamese history, succeeded him, but was forced 
to surrender the city, in A. ]). 1555, or fourteen years cjirlier than the date 
given for the same event in the Bunnese history, This king was also 
carried off to Pegu, but the Siamese hisloiy states that he died on the way. 
The Burmese history is silent on this point, and it is not improbable that 
h(} was put to death. The emjjeror of Pegu then, according to the Burmese 
history, aiipointed one of the Zimm^ royal family to be tributary king of 
Siam. In the history of Siam, he is called Plira Thamma raxa thirat, and 
it is stated that he had formerly been king of Pliitsilok. I'hough appointed 
to the kingdom by the em]MM’or of Pegu, he was faithful to the interests of 
his own race ; and his son Phra Naret, the Byanarit of the Burmese, at the 
age of sixteen distinguished himself by his bosjiitality to the Pegu troops on 
the frontier. This young prince by the death of bis fathei’ became king 
of Siam about the year 1577, A. D., though the Siamese history ]>1aces that 
event ten years earlier. Siam now liecomc practically indcpcmdiMit. Byaiiarit 
is called by the IWtuguese the bhude Prince, and lived until tlie year 1(505, 
A. ])., as numtioned by the Hollander Ploris, though the Siamese annals 
state that he died in ISOJl. 

When Nanda Bureng was collecting his forces to advance to Ava in 
1581', he summoned the king of Siam to attend with his army. Byanarit 
no doubt bad designs to establish bis own independence, but be appeared 
to obey tluj order and eiitejHjd Pegu by the Tsit-taung route. ^J1ie einjxiror 
was then in the U])per country, but the Upa lladza, who was regent at the 
cai)ital, directed the king of Siam to march on Ava. Instead of doing so, 
became close to the city, and menaced an attack upon it. Hearing, however, 
that tlu 5 em)>eror had defeated the king of Ava, he retired to Muttania, and 
carried oft* from thence a number of tins inhabitants into Siam. The emi)eror 
• at once sent a force against Siam under the Upa Badza. The expedition 
was hastily phmned and badly executed. In marcliing down the Ixinks of 
the Mcnam, the invading army wjis attacked by Byanarit, and forced to 
retreat with heavy loss. To retrieve this disaster, the emperor himself in the 
year 1587 led a lai’ge army which invested Yodaya. The Burmese history 
admits that the besiegers were unequal to the task. Thousands died from 
want and exposure, and the emperor was forced to make a disastrous j*etreat, 
returning to his capital in .June 15S7. The year following, the king of 
Promo having died, the emperor appointed one of his sons to that kingdom. 
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The emperor, anxious to preserve the empire unbroken, determined once more 
to invade Siam, in order to subdue tliat country. But the lar^e armies 
which liis father had assembled could no loiif'cr be raised. The expedition 
was entrusted to the Upa l^adza, who marched in November 1500. Nearly 
the whole of this army was dostroyc'd by incessant attacks from the Siamese. 
Tlie Upa Jiad/.a was severely rebuked by his father on hi.s return, and many 
of the superior officers w(!re put to death. As some compensation for this 
disaster, the kiii* 5 S of Proiiie and Ava wc?re successful in an expedition against 
Mogaung, where the I's^iubwii bad labelled 

The emperor once more sent an invading army against Siam under the 
Upa Uadza. lie succeeded in reaching near to Vodaya, but in a battle 
with Byanarit, in February 1503, the Upa Badza was killed, and but few 
of the invaders lived to return home. Meng-re-kyau-tswa, the king of 
Ava, was now a])poiiited U]>a Badza. 

l\jgu WiMs now utterly exhausted. Discontent was universal, and the 
cin|)er()r, suspicious of (*very one, became wantonly cruel. The Buddhist 
monks of Talaiiig race excited bis hatred. Numbers of them be forced to 
become laymen, and then either exiled or killed them. Thousands of the 
Mun people abandom^d tluar country and lied, while those caught in their 
flight were ])ut to death for the attcmjit. I'he country of the delta became 
dcpo])ulat( d, and an attempt was then made* to drive down the peojde from the 
upper Friiwati, to till the fertih^ land of Pegu. But famine and plague raged, 
and there was no help.*. During this calamity, the king of Siam having 
come with an araiy to Martaban, the whole Taluing population joint'd him. 
Ho advant'cd to llanthawati, but hearing that a force Avas moving down 
fj*oni Taungu, he retreated to Martaban, and thence to bis own country. 
The king of Prome now rebelled against his father, and determined to take 
possession of Taungu, •the native state of the I’amily. He marched there, but 
as the Siamese had reirt;atod from Pegu, the king of Taungu set out to 
return home and recover liis capital. His brf>ther ol' Prome then retired, 
carrying oil' all the cattle he could seize. At this time, the younger brother 

• * Tlio trsm'llcr Heniic'r, writing from DiliH in 1003 to the luinistor Colbert, nlliides 

to tbcHc drcjidful events. Conuiieiiting on the intermil disorder iind the weakness of 
most Asiatic sUiies, be observes : “ To remove the danger of eoniniotiou, and jmt an * 
“ end to all +ears on tlait subjt'et, iiotliing more n]»pears necessary than the iiteasurc 
“adopted by a Brahmin of Pegu, who actually tensed the ileutli of lialf that po])uhitlon 
“by fumiiii', eonvoi*ied the country iiiU> forests, and prevented for many years the 
“ Ullage of tin' land. But u]l this did nut suffiee. Even the Brulimiirs ])lan was iinsiic- 
“ cessful ; a division of the kingdom tqpl: place, and Ava the capital was very lately on 
“ the jioint of being euptureil by a liandfiil of fugitivea fnmi China.” The Brahiiiin of 
Pegu here mentioned is the “ Brahniii king of Pegu” of the Portuguese, the Burma king 
as we now write it. In 1662, a Chinese army did advaneo to Ava, tt) domuiid a fugitive 
Prince, whom the king of Ava delivered up, pretending to suspect him of hostile designs. 

U 
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of the emperor, styled Ngyaung Bam Mcng, governed the country of the 
u}>per Erawati ivith his capital at Ava, and remained faithful to the empire* 
Tiie emperor by his incapacity and his cruelty alienated all the otlier 
members of his family. Even his uncle, the king of Taungu, and his brother 
the king of Zimm^ now followed the rest. The king of Taungu wrote to 
the king of Arakan, who had become powerful, to join him, and tlie same 
year 958, or A, D. 1596, according to the Burmese history, the son of the 
king of Aiakan, styled Meng Khainaung, came witli a large fleet, and took 
possession of Syriam. This town had gradually become the princi])al port 
of Pegu, and was the great depot for foreign produce intended for the 
capital. The king of Taungu now sent an army against Pegu under his son 
Nat sheng naung ; but it was not until 1598, that he and the Arakaneso 
prince had concerted operations, and invested Hanthawati. Numbers of 
the leading nobles and citizens now left the city, and many of them fled to 
Ava. The emperor’s son Meng-r^-kyau-tswa entered the Taungu camp and 
was sent ofl* to the city of that name, where the ipieen, at the instigation of 
lier son, put him to death. The king of Taungu now entered the city and 
took possession of the ])alae(j ; the emperor and all his family surrendered 
themselves prisoners. The city was plundered, and though the Arakanese 
force does not aj)poar to have participated in the occupation, a portion of 
the ]>luiKler was reserved for them, and a white elephant and one of tlie 
cmjHTor’s daughters was sent to their camp. The city w^as taken in De- 
cember, 1599, and thus ended tlie reign of the cm])eror Nanda Bureng, called 
also Nga-tse-daraga. He and bis empress were sent without delay to 
Taungu. 

The king of Siam, Byanarit, hearing of these events, determined to 
march to l*egu to take his revenge for former invasions of his country. 
The king of Taungu did not desire to make Pegu the seat of his kingdom. 
The Takings were inimical ; the country was spoiled, and from the presence 
of Euroiieaiis he felt that ho could do nothing without a fleet, lie therefore 
returned to his own country, leaving everything to the prince of Arakan. 
But he carried off many of the inhabitants of the city, and immense treasures ; 
the Burmese history adds also the holy tooth relie which liad been acciuired 
• from Ceylon. This relic, it is stated, was some years later taken, when 
Taungu was captured by the son ot Ngyiiung Bam Meng, and carried to 
Ava, where it was enshrined in the Badxa Mupi-isula Zedi. The king of 
Siam marched on to Taungu, and demanded that the emperor should be 
delivered up to him. This being refused, bo invested the city, but provisions 
failing Jlie was forced to retreat. Beturning to Martaban, lie made a Tabling 
chief tiibutary king of that portion of Pegu with the title of Binya Dala, 
and Bya-thabaik was made tributary king of Tavoy. He then returned to 
his own kingdom. The prince of Arakan carried ofl'from Hanthawati what- 
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ever of value remained, and the city was utterly destroyed. Pegu proper 
seems now to have been ruled by vaidous local chiefs and by the Portuguese 
adventurere at Syriain. 

Nga-nfiung-dSu, son of the king of Taungu, urged his father to put the 
emperor to death, as a measure requisite for their own safety. The king 
rc])lied that what lie had done was for the public benefit, and not from 
hatred to his nephew. The piinee then went to his piother, and though 
she was the sister of the emperor, by her order he was secretly murdered, 
early in the year IGOO. Thus the empire of Pegu, which only forty years 
before, li^uropean travellers had described as the most powerful in Asia 
cxee}>t China, was utterly broken u]). 

It will be interesting now to quote from European authors notices of 
the events wc have summari/od from the death of Bureng Naung in A. D. 
1581. These events are related by the Portuguese historian Sousa ; by 
Nicolas Pimenia, a Portuguese priest ; by Gasjiaro Balbi, a Venetian mer- 
chant travc.'ller ; and by Peter Floris, a Hollander. Ralph Fitch, an 
Englishman, also came to Pegu in 158G during the reign of Nanda Bureng. 
He gives a faithful account of the country and people, but says little of 
public events. He describes the king as keeping great state, and says, 
“ When h(‘ goeth to war he goeth veiy strong. At my being there, he went 
“ to Odia in the (country of Siam with GOO, 000 men, and 5000 elephants.” 
This refers to the expesdition of 1587, described in the Burmese history. 
Balbi, who was at Pegu in 158G, states that he had an audience with the 
king who received him kindly, Tliis was before the evil days came, which 
totally changed his dis]iositiou. The traveller, however, saw the beginning 
of his troubles in his quarrd with his uncle the king of Ava. Suspecting 
that his own nobles were intriguing against him, he had them burnt as 
traitors with tlieir \^ivcs and cliildren, “ an eminent and spacious scaffold” 
bedng built for the j)urpo.se. The Burmese history, diminishing as usual the 
cruel act of the king when any such is mentioned, says that only thirty per- 
sons were bunit ; BalWi says “ four thousand, great and small,” which must be 
an exaggeration. Still tlie nuiiibor must have been very large. “ I also,” he 
states, “ went thither, and saw with great eompassion and grief, that little 
“ children without any I'ault should snfter such martyrdom.” “ Ten days 
“ after that I saw the king upon an elephant, all over covered with gold and 
“ jewels, go to war w^ith great courage. He encountered with the king of 
“ Ava, and they two fought body to body, without any hindrance from the 
“ armies.” He states that the king of Ava was killed on the spot, which 
differs from the Burmese account, and that the emperor’s elephant was 
killed. Nicolas Pimciita, whose narrative is translated in Purehas, came 
from Goa to Pegu in 15S)7, and remained in tluj country for a year or two. 
He relates the principal events in the reign of Nanda Bureng, “ of the race 
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of the Bratnas,” and how that king, maddened by his misfortunes, com- 
manded his son the king of Ava to brings" all into the kingdom of Pegu 
“ now so destitute of inhabitants ; but the aire not agreeing, they brake out 
“ in pushes and diseases.” The king of Siam then besieged Pegu. By the 
“ help of some Portugals and Turks the city escaped ; but fainiue succeeded 
“ with a worse siege, insomuch that they killed and did eat each other.” 

For subsequent events, Pinienta rehirs to the letters of two Jesuit 
Fathers, Andrew Bones and Francis Fernandez, who relate the surrender of 
the emperor of Pegu to the king of Taungu, and the amval in Pegu of a 
second expedition sent by the king of Arakan to secure some of the treasures 
still left in the city. “ I went thither,” says the Father, “ with JMiilip 
“ Brito, and in iifteen days arrived at Syriam, the chief j)ort in Pegu. It is 
“ a lamentable sj>eetacle to sec the ruins of temples and noble ediliees ; the 
** ways and fields full of skulls and bones of wretched Peguans, killed and 
“ famished and cast into the river in such numbers, that the multitude of 
“ carkasses ])rohibiteth the w.ay and passage of an^^ shi]).* * * # The 

“ king of Arakan is yet Lord of Pegu, though not acknowledged by those 
“ who fled and hid themselves, and hath didivered Syriani to Philip do Brito, 
“ that the Peguan fugitives might have refuge under Portugal protection.” 

The narrative of Faria y 8ouza‘relates the insane measures of Nanda 
Bureug after the death of his son, who, as we have seen, was killed in Siam 
in the yefir 1503, and whicjh, as already shown, long after attracted the 
notice of Bernier. “ The king of Pegu,” he statics, “ in a rage for the death 
“ of his son, turned his fury against the pijople, and some days burnt above 
“ ten thousand, throwing so many into the river Ganga* as stopped the 
])assago even of boats. He forbid them sowing, I- Avhieh caused such a 
“ famine, that they not only eat onii another, to which purpose there was a 
“ public butchery of man's flesh, but devoured ])art a*’ their own bodies. ♦ 
« * # This was followed by a pestilence that dej)o])ulated the whole 

“ kingdom. The neighbouring ])rinees taking this advantage, fell upon the 
“ king of Pi*gu, covetous of his treasures. Among them was the Black of 
“ Siam, who retired with the loss of 100,000 men. 3'hc king of Taungu 
“ was he that possessed himself of all ; he ])romised life, liberty, and estates 
f to all that would come over to him. The first that desei'ted were the 
“ Portugueses and Moors ; for some Portugu(;ses are like Moors in matter 

* An error as to the mime of the Pegu river. 

t This interference with iigriciiUure, which is also mentioned by Dernier wdio appears 
to have read this accxiuiit, is alluded t4> in the liiiriiiesc history in a somcwliat obscure 
passage, u The ci-own-prineo Meiig-iv-kyan-tswa, about A. D. 1593-91, it is stated, took 
possession of a large area of rice land, with ibe object nxiparently of cultivating it, doubtless 
by forced labour, under govcniincnt direction, in oixler to lower the x>ricc of rice. It is 
a^itted in the history ihal the eficct was the very reverse. 
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of interest. After them followed a bastard son of the king, whose head 
“ was out off by oi*der of the king of Pegu’s sister, wife to him of Taungu, 
“ saying tliat ho who was false to liis father, could not be true to her. * * 

« # * king of Pegu in despair delivered liiinselF up to the king of 

“ Taungu, who being possessed of the city and palace, found such treasure 
“ that he made no account of silver and other metals and riches. It is 
“ avouched for trutli that he could not remove all the jewels and gold in 
“ twelve caravans, each consisting of 700 elephants and horses. The news 
“ of this treasuns drew thither the king of Arakan, who contenting himself 
“ with what he of Taungu undervalu(‘d, gathered above three- niillions, and a 
“ great train of large cannon. Tin* king of ^raiuigu juvsented him of Pegu 
“ to his sister, and she who having killed his son for betraying liim, it was 
“ thought would comfort him, used him rcj>roaeh fully, and afterwards seeing 
“ the ki!»g her hushand inclined to mercy, caused him to be beaten to death.” 

Pegu, but yesterday the seat of a grc»at empire, was thus utterly over- 
thrown. And, strange sj)ccia(;le, though the king of Arakan had some 
authority on tlie- coast, no one secmied able or willing to become the master 
of an extensive country, with a fertile soil and a healthy climate, eominaiid- 
ing t.ho outlet of a noble river, and capahh; of being made a gri*at kingdom. 
The fate of this land was for the moment decided by the ju’esenee of 
Kuropcan adventures, who swarmed in Pegu and Anikaii. At this time, the 
king of Arakan was Meng liadza gj’i, called also Thiido Dhanima Kadza. 
His predecessors, more than a ctmlury earlier, had been tributary, or at least 
subordinate, to the kings of Ilengal ; they had adopted the custom of issuing 
a coinage, and generally inscribed thereon, in addition to their own titles, the 
Muhammadan name which each king assumed. Jn the reign of Meng Pha- 
liiiing, father of Mejig Uadza gyi, tin* kings of Hengal had become weakened, 
and he lichl Chittagowg and the country as Jar as the IVIegna river. The 
Muhaniintadaii name he adopted Avas Salim Shah ; which the Portuguese 
historian has written Xiliniixa. He detcriniinKl ti) occu])y Pegu, but know- 
ing tlmt the Portuguese could eommanil the sea, he was willing to hold it, 
partly at least, through one of that nation. At this time there was a 
Portuguese youth who a))pears to have been a ship boy, and became a menial 
servant in the palace at Arakan. Py faithful service he eaine to be 
thoroughly trusted, and was honoured by. his master with a title signifying 
“ the faithiul or honest one.” This is rendered in the Portuguese history 
“ Xeiiga,” and indeed a|)p«ars in the Purmi'se history, though in the some- 
what (ioiitemptuous ibrpi of “ Nga Zenga.” His real name was Philip do 
Brito and Nicjote. He was sent J)y bis master in the year 1600 to hold 
Syriam for the king, hut the Portuguese were to be allowed to five there 
under their own laws. The king of Arakau reserved his oavii rights over 
the country of Pegu generally. The Portuguese historian relates three events 
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in the following words : Xilimixa, king of Aracam, who had possessed him- 
“ self of the crown of Pegu, to express his gratitude to the Poiiiugueses that 
scMwed him, gave them the port of Siriam, at the mouth of the river of 
** the same name that runs within a league of Bagou, the court of the kings 
“ of Pegu. Tliis grant was obtained of the king for the Portugueses by 
“ Philip do Brito and Nieote, who most ungratefully proved false to that 
“ Prince that had raised him from a vile collier to his favour and esteem. 
“ The maimer was thus : Xilimixa, confiding in Nieote, was by him persuaded 
‘‘ to erect a customhouse at the mouth of that river for the increase of his 
“ revenue ; and his design wjis to seize upon it and build a fort tliere, to 
“ give footing to the Portugueses for the conquest of that kingdom.” Tho 
king built a fort but . appointed an ollieer of his own, styhid Bannadala 
(llinyii Dahl), to command it, and Nieote determined to take ])ossession of 
it. This he elVeeted by means of a small body of Portuguese under tJohii do 
Oliva, Paul del lii^go, and Salvador liibeyro. Nieote then went to Goa to 
gain the support of the Viceroy to Ins enterprise. The king of Arakan, 
afraid to send troops by sea whore the Portuguese were masters, marched 
six thousand men across the mountains to a point on the Erawati river, 
and from thence conveyed them by boat. Tluy were under the command 
of Bannadala, and were joined by s(»mc troops sent by the king of Proine. 
They ajipeared before the fort near Siriam, where Bibeyro eomnmiided. lie 
at once boldly, issued out and attacked them with a handful of men. 
Though this attack was successful, yet Bannadala soon reeeiviid large 
reinforcements and surrounded the fort. Tho investmeiit continuiul for 
eight niontlis, and iiibeyro determined not to surreiuhii*, burnt tlireo sliips 
lie had in the jiort. At length relief was sent by the Viceroy, Ayres do 
Saldanna, and the investing force withdrew. But when the Portuguese force, 
which apjiears to have been iiriiicipally seamen, and lyas rcijuired elsewhere, 
sailed from Pegu, the enemy again gathered, and the siege was renewed. 
'J'his time, liowever, from some superstitious dread, eonsequeiii on the 
iij)])earanee in the sky of “ iier 3 '^ meteor,” the besieging arnijr broke "uj) and 
iled Biheyro now took sueli ])rudent measures, that the leading men 
among the Talaings, who only waited for a master, joined him with their 
followi*rs, and olVered to ])rochiim Nieote as king of Pegu. .Bibeyro accepted 
*the crown in his name. In the mean time, Nieote liad received from the 
Vieeroy^ the titles of Commander of Siriam, and General of tlie conquest of 
Pegu. He married the Viceroy’s niece, her mother being a Javanese, and 
returned to Pegu with six ships. He at once aiinouneod his recejition of 
the kingdom in the name of bis sovereigi*, and entered upon his duties as 
governor. He rc[)aired the fort, built a church at Sinam, and marked out 
a new city, which, with prudent management might have become tho capital 
of a great province under the crown of Portugal for many generatious. 
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The king of Arakan wishing to temporize, sent to compliment him, 
and ho returned a rich present Jo his former master, l^ut this false 
coui*tcsy on both sides was soon changed to open war. Joined with the 
king of Tauiigu, the king of Arakan sent a force under his son Meng 
Khamaung, with wlioin were two chiefs, called by the Portuguese Ximicolia 
and Marquetam. They advanced to the Portuguese town with a (leet of 
seven liundrcd small vessels. These wcto met and defeated by a small 
fleet under the command of Paul del llego Piiinero. The Pi-ince Meng 
Khamaung fled, hut was followed by Nicote himself in some fast galleys 
and was taken prisoner. Nieote, to his credit be it said, treated the j)rince, 
to whom he had formerly been servant, witli deep respect, “lie watched 
him sleeping,” says the Portuguese historian, “ holding his huskins in liis 
“ hands w*ith arms across, a eoreinony used hy the meanest witli their kings, 
in those parts, and himself attended him on nil occasions.” The king 
of Arakan entered into communication with Nieote for the release of his 
son, and appears to have come himself to Pt*gu for that purpose. From 
Goa the Governor receivtul orders to surrender the prince without ransom. 
Put with strang(i ineoiisisteney, after his generous treatment of the young 
Prince, he demanded a ransom of fifty thousand crowns, on the ground 
that it was for the exp<mse of the fleel? he had fitted out. This led to fur- 
ther hostilities, which an; thus related hy the Poi’tuguese historian. “ The 
“ king of Arakan, justly oflended thereat, sot out a small lliMjt against him and 
which was easily d(*feat(id, but, gaveliini occasion to enslave 100,000 Chris- 
“ tiiins anil treat them with great rigour ; which nevertheless moved not many 
“ of them, though but new converts. Afterwards he combines with the 
“ king of Taiigu, who besiege.s the town with a great army by land, while 
“ he shuts it up by sea, with SOO sail in which he had 10,000 men. Paul 
“ del llego met him«wiili SO ships, and failing of the success ho had for- 
“ merly, setting fire to the jiowder, blew up himsi*lf and all that were with 
“ him, rather than lall into tlie hands of the enemy. The siege continued 
“so long, till the besieged wiTc ready to surrender, when on a sudden upon 
“ some sus])icion, the king of Taiigii quits the field by night, and he of 
“ Arraeani found it to no purpose to be longer upon the sea.” This was 
the state of aflairs in the yoai* A. D. 1(5(>8. 

Nieote now seemed secure in his high position. The Talaing chiefs 
sought his friendship and protection, and the king of Taungu entered into 
a treaty, or at least a verbabarrangement, with him. llis sou Simon married 
a daughter of the king gf Martaban, Binya Dala. But the native histories 
record with bitterness that all* the pagodas round the city of Pegu were 
dug into, and plundered of their gold and silver images and other treasures. 
The Shwo Dagun, out of respect, it is to be hoped, to the national feeling, 
spared. But the Talaing historian remarks that the foreigners wor- 
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Bliippcd not this sacred building, nor the holy relies enshrined therein. 
Tlie chief Buclhist monk, therefore, from the gifbs of the people prepared a 
new hti^ and placed it on the summit of the pagoda with such ceremonies, 
as in the absence of a native king, could be solemnized. But the people 
were deeply dissatisfied with the foreign rule, and murmuring said, should 
this continue long, our race and religion will come to an end. Indeed, the 
mention by the Portuguese historian of a hundred thousand converts to 
Christianity, without any ex])lanatioii of the means by which their conver- 
sion was effected, suggests that Nicotc in the midst of his worldly strife, 
vainl}^ thought to strengtlKUi his government, and ])erha])s to atone for 
his sins, by pressing Budhists to become nominal Christians. 

The liistory of Pegu now becomes so mingled with that of Burma, 
that the two can most conveniently he eomhined in one narrative. A power 
W'as rising in the country of the ii])]>er Erawati, which was destimid to 
avenge the intrusion of foreigners and again to unite the two countries 
under one crown. Ngydung Ibim JMira, hroiluT to the Emperor Nanda 
Biireiig, who, as we havt* s<!en, was in A. D. 1501 govcrnoi in the upper 
country, reduced it to order from the confusion into which it had fallen on 
the break uii of the eminre. The whohi country north of Pugan submitted 
to him. Tlie deposed emperor’s sbn, Meng kyi nbaung, who ruled at 
Proine with the title of Tlijwhj Dhaiunitl Uad/.i, saw danger to himself from 
this new ])ower to the north of him. He therefore a])j)lied to his uncle, tlio 
king of Taungu, suggesting that they should combine against a power 
■which when •strong enough, would eeriaiiily attack them, '.rins was agriied 
to, and the king of iVome assembled an army to inarch on Ava. lie went 
on board liis barge of state to move up tlio river, but/ was assassinated in 
the month ol October, 15i)7, by one of bis olTieers styled liiiii-naing-tsa. 
The miirdori!!’ then put to death all the niemhers of th(^ royal family whom 
lie could lav hands on, and declared himself king of Proine. Some of the 
murd(‘red king's family th.-d to Arakaii, and one son, Meng-r<5-uzaua, to 
Ava. The king of ’faungu, who had set his army in motion to march 
on Ava, now recalled it, and hehl it in readiness for service against 
llanthawaii. 

Ngyaiing Bam Meng, being tlins reliev(»d from the threatened danger, 
rebuilt the palace, repaired the pagodas and completed the defences of bis 
capital, lie also assumed the title of Nu-lu\-tbu-ra Maba Dbaniina Badza, 
In 1509, he marcliod against the Shan states of Monyin and Mogaung, the 
Tsau-bwfis of which liad refused to ])ay tribute. IJe was oblig(‘d to with- 
draw without eflbcting Ids object. The following year, he attacked Bam^- 
tlion, which had been occupied by the king of Tiiiingu. This town lie took 
without difficulty. In the year 1601, he was successful in an attack on the 
Shau state of Ngyouug-rw^. He next marched against Ba-mau, the chief 
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of which fearing to be taken, fled to the Chinese city of Mh4ing-tshi. The 
king followed to the border of the ^tate of Maing-tim, and from thence sent 
on his son, the Ein-shd-meng, to demand the fugitive. The governor 
having referred for orders to the Emperor of China, was about to surrender 
the Tsaubwa, who attempted to escape. He was, therefore, arrested and put 
to death, or, according to another account, he swallowed poison. His body 
was then sent to the Em-sh4-meng, and his wife and children were delivered 
up. 

Early in the following year, the king, in gratitude for his great success, 
commenced to build the foundations of the pagoda, called Kaung-mbii-dau. 
It was finislicd and dedicated in the year 1004.* In 1603, Mond was 
subdued, and the adjoining states submitted. The king then occupied 
himself in settling the civil administration of the country and reorganizing 
his army. He next marched to Mogaung, defeated and captured the 
Tsaubwa, who was put to death, and his family carried off. The states of 
Moineit, Thi-bau, and Thein-ni were next subdued. On this last expedition, 
the king suddenly became ill, and seeing his end approaching, charged his 
son to recover the whole empire subdued by his father, Bureng N&ung, and 
never to be separated from his brothers. He urged him, when he should take 
Prome, to spare lianmaing-tsa, who though now ruling in his own name, 
had removed a formidable obstacle from their path. The king died in 
March 1005, and the body was brought to Ava, where it was burned with 
the funeral honours of a Tsekya*watA His son succeeded him, and assmned 
the title of Mah& Dhamma Hadza. He is also styled Anauk Pliet. He 
completed the pagoda commenced by his father, and placed the hli upon 
it. At the close of the rainy season of 1607, he marched against Prome. 
The king of Prome had sought support from Arakan, but the expected 
army had not arrived; and the city was invested. After eight months, it 
was taken by assault. In obedience to the injunction of his father, the king 
spared the usurper’s life. He and his family were sent to Ava. Before 
long, however, he was sent to Mogaung, and so is heard of no more. The 
king’s brother Meng-ke-thing-ga-thu was appointed governor of Prome, and 
the king himself now returned to his capital. There be received presents 
and friendly messages from the kings of Arakan, of Taungu, and of Zimiue, 
who felt that a powerful rival had arisen, who might become their master. 
But their oflerings and greetings were treated with haughty disdain by one 
who now felt himself superidr in power to each and all. He was indeed 
intent on fulfilling the dytiig charge of his father, and worked incessantly 
to prepare for the conflict. Early* in 1610, he marched with a largQ army 

* Such is the statement in the Burmese history ; but if the pagoda five miles 
distant fVom Ava on the right bank of the river be intended, there is a great discrepancy 
in this date and that which appeal's on an inscription within the enclosure of the imgodo. 

0 
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ap:ainst Taun^. The king of that state, who was the son of him who had 
taken Haiithawati twelve years before, ^.t first behaved with courage, and 
came outside the city to fight the invader. But losing heart, he entered 
into negociations, agreed to become tributary, and gave up some of his 
family as hostages. Mah6 Dhamma Kadza then returned to Ava, carrying 
with him, the Burmese history states, the holy tooth relic which his grand- 
father had received from Ceylon, and which the king of Taungu had taken 
from Pegu when he plundered that city in A. D. 1599. The king did not 
relax in his efibi'ts to strengthen his army, and gathered round him men of 
influence from Prome and Taungu. 

Philip de Nicote and Binya Dala, king of Martaban, knew that the king 
of Ava only bided his time to attack them. They appear to have entered 
into secret communication with the king of Taungu, and after making a 
league with him, then treacherously attacked him. They marched there, 
plundered the city and burnt the palace. The king they carried off as a 
prisoner. Nothing certain is known iis to the causes of this attack, but it 
brought the king of Avar without delay against Syriam ; and the Portuguese 
governor, though recklessly aggressive, appears to have been utterly 
unju’cpared to resist attack. In the month of October 1612, the Burmese 
army jirocecded down the Erawati in an immense fleet of boats, and, during 
December, Syriam was invested on all sides. By the following April, Nicote 
who was shoi*t both of provisions and powder, was foi*ced to suiTender. The 
city was given up to plunder, and the unfortunate Nicote was made ])risoner. 
The Burmese history relates that, after live days, the king called for him and 
reproached him with his attack on Taungu. Tie excused himself by saying 
that lie had been called by tlie king of that city. As Nicote belonged to 
tliat hateful description of lieretics who destroy pagodas and holy images, 
ho was ingialed on a high stake before his own housb, so that all might see 
him, and so died miserably. The king of Taungu was also put to death. 
All the foreigners of the same race as Nicote, between four and five hundred^ 
in number, were sent to the ujiper country. A few days after the city had 
been taken, live foreign ships, manned by Muhammadan sailors, arrived. 
Four of these were captured and one escaped. They were full of firearms 
which had been sent for the use of the gamson. Afterwards a ship belong- 
ing to Nicole’s wife arrived from Acliin, and was also captured. Binya 
Dila of Miittama now made his submission, and was allowed to remain 
there as tributary king, with the title of "ffinya Dhamma Badza. The 
king of Siam had advanced to Ye, in order to watch events. The king 
determined to drive him out, and sent* his brother with an army. He 
attacked the Siamese, hut was defeated and made prisoner. 

As the capture of Syriam marks the downfall of the Portuguese power 
ill Pegu, it will be convenient to quote here the account given by the 
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Portuguese historian of Nicote’s proceedings : “ Some of the neighbouring 
princes, startled at this success of Nicote, sought his friendship and an 
“ alliance with the king of Portugal. The first that eiTected it, was the 
“ king of Taungu. Nicotc marries his son, Simon, to a daughter of the king 
‘‘ of Martaban, thereby to strengthen himself, and liave the opportunity of 
“ gathering more riches. And being now desirous to rob the king of Tiiungu, 
though actually then in peace with him, to colour his wicked design, he 
pretends that the king was overcome by him of Ova, (as indeed he was 
and made tributary) since the treaty, as if that could absolve him for breach 
“ of faith. In fine, with the king of Martaban’s assistance, he fell upon, 
took, and robbed him of Taungu, and returned with him and above a 
million of gold, without hearkening to the protestations he made of contiuu- 
“ ing a faithful vassal to the crown of Portugal.” 

The final catastrophe is related as follows : “Our fortune in Pegu 
“ now declined with the same swiftness it had rise, and it was just a wicked 
“ eiicrcase should have a sudden detriment. Tlie violence committed by 
“ IMiilip de Hrito Nicotc on the king of Taungu provoked the anger of the 
“ king of Ova, under whose protection he was. Scarce had he heard the 
“ news, when casting on the ground his gown and veil,* he vowed to tiie 
“ idol Jliay of Degu, he would not eiiter within his gates, till this quarrel 
“ was revenged. Ho marched with 120,000 men, having put to seat 4 j 00 
“ vessels of considerable strength, in which were above 6,000 of those 
“ Moors of noted valour, called de Cai)eru5a, or ‘ that wear caps.’ All that 
“ was without the walls of Siriam he burnt, but met with vigorous opposition 
“ at that place, notwithstanding Nicote was quite unprovided, having 
“ suffered most of his men to go for India, and being scarce of pOAvdiu’ as 
“ who had tired the vast quantity of it found at Taungu. In this distress, 
“ ho sent a soldier W) buy powder at Beiigala, and he run away with the 
“ money ; and having sent ft)r some to the town of St. Thomas, they sent 
“ him none. Besides, those few Portugucses that were with him, oouimitted 
“ such outrages, robberies, and murders, as seemed to hasten his ruin. For 
“ want of powder there was no liring of cannon ; they poured boiling pitch 
“ and oil ujioii the enemy. His number of men might suffice, having 100 
“ Portugucses J and 3000 Pogues. Nicote sends out three ships against the 

* 1 urn not aware of a custom among the Burmese of making a vow by throwing 
down gannenis. Nor do the Burmese men now wear wliat could be correctly described 
as “gown and veil.” The Bidy of Degu,” I supjiosc, stands tor Phra Bogun, uow called 
“ Shw4 Ihiguii Phra,” the j^at pagoda at Hangoon. 

t All error probably in translat^n for tlie river. The king of Ava came down tliu 
Erawatf. * 

{ Tlic Burmese histoiy states that between four and five humh'ed rcmuiiied us 
prisoners when the place surrendered. This number included women aud children. The 
hundred Purtuguesus” refer only, no doubts to European fighting men. 
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fleet ; in one of them all the men were shun ; the two retired with all 
theirs wounded. The enemy began to undermine the works, and the 
‘‘ hesie^d laboured much, but to small purpose. After the siege had lasted 
*^34 days, Nicote sent to beg mercy, but was not heard. He thought to 
prevail by the means of the king of Tiungu, whom he had robbed of his 
crown, riches, and liberty ; but the king of Ova understood and was 
resolved to punish him. The king of Arakan whom he had so grievously 
“ offended, sent 50 sail to his assistance, which were all taken by the 
besiegers. The king of Ova gives an assault, and they fought three days 
without intermission. The end of it was that 700 of the besieged were 
slain, one Banna whom Nicote had always honoured, having betrayed 
‘‘him. Nicote was taken, carried to the king and by him ordered to be 
“ impaled, and set up in an eminence above the port, that he might the 
“ better look at it, as the king said. He lived two days in that misery. His 
“ wife De Luisa de Saldanna was kept three days in the river to be cleansed, 
“ because the king designed her for himself ; but being brought before, and 
“ exclaiming against him, he ordered her leg to be bored, and that she should 
“ be seut to Ova among the other slaves. Francis Mendez and a nephew 
“ of his were treated as Nicote. Banna demanding a reward, was soon torn 
“ to pieces, the king saying he could never be true to him, that betrayed 
“ the man who had so much honoured him. Sebastian Bodriguez was 
“ cooped up with a yoke about his neck. At first, the king designed not 
“ to spare any of the inhabitants of that place, but growing calm, he sent 
“ many as slaves to Ova. Then passing by Martavam, he obliged that king 
“ to kill his own daughter’s husband, because he was Nicote’s son, that 
“ none of the race might remain. This was the end of that man’s avarice, 
“ who being naked a few years before, was raised to be worth three millions. 
“ Ho had one when he went to Goa ; brought another from Taungu ; and 
“ had got at least another since by prizes and trade. The enemy confessed 
“ they lost at that siege 30,000 men. But that it may appear that seldom 
“ any great calamity happens without the help of a woman, it is necessary 
“ to show how Nicote’s wife was one of the principal causes of his ruin. 
“ She entertained one of his Captains as her gallant, and perceiving the 
“ Portugueses censured their familiarity, they persuaded Nicote he had no 
need of them, which was the reason they were dismissed, and that the cause 
“ of his ruin.” 

Thus the seat of power in the basin of the Erawatl was once more fixed 
in the upper country, and with the capital at Ava ; ^or the successor to the 
empire of Bureng Naung and the ancient Burman monarchy deemed Pegu 
to ho too much exposed to the attacks of the western foreigners to be his 
residence. 
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JEesays in aid of a Comparative Orammar of the Oaurian Langmgee, — Bg 
JIkit. a. F. Kitdolf Hoerkle, B, PA., Tubingen^ Professor of San-- 
sTcrity Jay Nar&yan's College, Ban&ras, 

(Continued &om Journal for 1B73, Pt. I., p. 108.) 
y. — Bssay on the Inflexional Base of masc. and fern, nouns. 

In the former essay the Inflexional base of neuter nouns has been 
discussed. It has been shown that the direct form of the inilexional base 
of neuter nouns may have a two-fold ending, either in ^ or in 

^ j and that the Ganrian ending 'IJ represents the Sanskrit (monosyl- 
labic) ending and the Prakrit ending ; whereas the other Gaufiaii 

terminations are contractions of some final Sanskrit or Prakrit dissyllable, 
as Skr. or Pi-ak. and conse- 
quently, that if the Gaufian neuter noun ended in ^f, etc., but its 

corresponding Skr. neuter noun in the former cannot be directly 

derived from the latter, but in order to obtain the necessary teimiiiial 
dissyllable, the base of the Skr. neuter must be increased by the addition 
of the peculiar Prakrit affix and%he Gaurian neuter directly derived Irom 
the Prakrit neuter, thus ampliiied from the Sanskrit. Most oi‘ the Gaurian 
neuters in etc., come under the last category ; i. e., all exee])t 

the Infinitives and Gerunds and a few others. In general, the rule nniy be 
stated thus : that Gaurian neutei’s in ^ are derived Irom the general base 
common to both Sanskrit and the Prakrit, while the Gaurian neuters in 
^r,r, etc., arc derived from the particular Prakrit base formed by the 
affix ^ (see Illrd Essay, p. 154). Again, as regards the form of the 

Gaupian neuter inflexional base, it was shown that it is merely a corruption 
or curtailment of the Prakrit organic genitive. 

The case of the inilexional base of masc. and fern, nouns in Gaurian is ^ 
exactly analogous. To prove this will be the object of the present essay. 
*1 shall first investigate the inflexional base of the feminine, afterwards 
that of the masculine. 

j Tho direct form of the inflexional base of the Gaurian feminine nouns 
which are derived from a (Sanskrit) base in may be, like that of the 
Gaufian neuters, of a two-fold kind, viz., it may either terminate in ^ or in 
^ ; e. g., barren woman is (Skr. ■^■=«n') or (Skr. ^f^apirr), of the base 
; sheep is or of the base etc. • These two forms do not 
always.occur in the same word. Very ftften one form is peculiar to this 
feminine, the other to that ; as, feminines in are, WTTT word (Skr. iirnT), 
irT«f sheme (Skr. bed (Skr. VlfT), alms (Skr. fWT) 

sleep (Skr. f^T)y etc., feminines is ^ are, chalk (Skr. ^f^BTr), 
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cloch (Skr. vf^nrr), earth (Skr. i7finrT),etc. Most Gaupan feminines, 
especially adjective feminines, are of the latter kind. 

As regards the form in the principle of its derivation has been 
already explained in Essay III., the regular feminine of bases in ^ ter- 
minates in Sansknt and Prakrit in (the few cases of a feminine in ^ 
may be considered as exceptional; the feminine affix ^ being by rule 
added to all bases consonantal or vocal, not ending in ^). The Ganpan 
feminine ending ^ is a regular phonetic corruption of the (Sanskrit or) 
Prakrit termination according to Gaurian phonetic law which reduces 
all Prakrit final long vowels or diphthongs to their constituent vowels. The 
other Gaurian feminine ending on the other hand, cannot be a modifica- 
tion of the Skr. or Prak. termination $ for as compared with the Gaurian 
termination it clearly represents iwcrctftfc, which, if it were the 

immediate resultant of the Skr. or Prak. ending would be contraiy to 
glottic laws. How, then, is the Gaurian feminine ending in which 
corresponds to the Skr. and Prak. feminine ending of bases in to be 
denved? If we consult the result of the previous enquiry that the 

Gaurian neuter ending ^ has a Prakrit original and the Gaurian ending 
etc., a Prakrit original ^5^, etc., or etc.), we shall 

conclude that the Gaurian feminine ending ^ is a modilication of an original 
Prdkrit ending and tlic feminine ending ^ a modilication of the Prakrit 
.feminine ending or l^^-'longing to Prakrit bases in or 

Bases in and form in Sanskrit and likewise in Prakrit their femi- 
nine in xyn (cf. Panini, 40. 7, 4, 40, 47) ; e. g., Skr. 5, Pr. hoff, 

has fem. Skr. 'FTf^^T, lh\ ; so horse, Pr. has in the 

fern. ware which in Prakrit becomes and in Gaurian 

If the previous en(]uirv regarding the (hiurian neuters be correct, it follows, 
that tlie Gaurian fcm. in wbich corresponds to the Gaurian neuter in 
etc., (and mase. in X[\) must bo derived from ^particular Prakrit 
base in formed by the affix FST ; while the Gaurian fem. in which 

corresponds to Gaurian mmters in ^ (and masc. in ^), are derived from the 
general base in ’ll (fem. iFT) ; and again, while the Gaurian final of fem. 
nouns is a modifieaiion or corruption of the Prakrit liiial monosyllable ^T, 
the Gaurian final ^ must be a modification of a Prakrit final dissyllable 

This presumption can* bo shown to be well founded by the following 
considerations. Just as oc(*^sioually in Sanskrit masculine and neuter bases 
in 'FPF (». c., formed by«the affix HT which is of so frequent application in 
Prakrit) occur, so are also femintno nouns in mot vrith occasionally, and 
all such Sanskint fem. nouns in xyin end in Gaurian always in e. g.. 
Skr. ^fsiFT clock, Gaupan FPft ; Skr. iffPlwrT earth, Gaupan fti'ft ; Skr. iBfsqp 
chalk, Gauf. ; Skr. 'irf^*FT^y» Gaurian Some of these feminine 
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nouns in have alternative forms in x ^9 clearly showing thereby that the 
termination of those nouns is a modification of ; for the ending has 
resulted from lyn by the elision of IT ; first becoming i;^T in Prakrit, 
afterwards in Gaurian (by the Gaufian law inserting a connecting conso- 
nant between hiatus-vowels) ijvn". E. g., beside chalk there is 
beside handful also wfipn (Pr. Skr. flfWT). Of these alter- 

native forms the longer ones in are merely Prakrit which have been 
transferred as such into the Gaurian, while thoso in ^ are the same Prakrit 
words, only having become proper Gaurian by becoming sub/ject to 
Gaurian laws; e. g., take the Skr. chalk; in Prakrit, it becomes 

next in passing into Gaurian, the Gaufian alternative law comes 
into play, of either inserting the connecting consonant % or making sandhi 
of the hiatus- vowels. Hence in Gaurian,. it becomes, either by inserting 
which is the l^rdkritic form of the word, or, making sandhi, it 
becomes subject to the disintegrating action of the further Gaurian law 
(explained in Essay 111.) of reducing a final long vowel (in the present ease 
^T) to its inherent short vowel (i. e., here ^), whereby it becomes a proper 
Oaiirian word. Thus instead of we have now and now (by 

sandhi) the final ^ becomes contracted to ^ ; just as Prakrit xttPp^ 
water is contracted in Gaurian to or l^r. thft (Skr. 

Gaurian etc. Thus we arrive at the present proper Gaunmi form 
The truth of this theory (that the fem. termination is a contraction of 
XS) Hindi of Chaiid sometimes a 

final ^ is found as a mere compendium scripturae for 1^, as the metre shows ; 
e, y., in the verses 

I 

^ II 

HPT Ht*r HW I « 

HH HHW HTIH li Bevagiri Prast. 

The metre requires eleven instants in the first and third line and the last 
syllable to be short ; it is evident, therefore, that HW is merely as it were a 
stenographic or modernised writing for HWH (as, indeed, it is still occasion- 
ally written), and likewise ^ftfor HarfVn (or HhPchk Chand must have 
chanted forms almost Prakrit, or halfway between the old 

Prakrit and the modem Gaupan forms. 

AVhile Sanskrit feminine nouns in end* in Gaupan always in 
the other hand,^ Sanskrit feminines in HT end in* Gaupan sometimes in % 
sometimes in If keep in view the fact, that bi Prakrit an amplified, 
but equivalent, or materially identical base Is formed by the addition of the 
afix Hf so that Skr. bases in H are represented in Prakrit by the two equi- 
valent base-forms in H and Hig, and the Skr. fem. in HT by the equivalent 
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fem. in and ; it is evident that the Skr. fem. ending in ^ be- 
comes in Gaurian ^ or according as tlie Skr. fem. in assumes in 
Prakrit one of the two equivalent fem. forms in V or (’CTT)- If the 
Skr. fem. in 'ITT retained in Praknt its foim in IfT, it assumed in Gaurian 
the fem. form in but if it assumed in Prnkrit the feminine form in 
(XW^), it changed in Gaurian to the forming; and if it had in Prakrit 
either form in or xniT, it shows also in Gaurian cither form in ^ or 
Hence, c. g., the Skr. fem. otve, is in Gaurian both V^and 5^; simply 
because in l*rakrit the word was current in both its equivalent forms 
and ; on the other hand the Skr. fem. ‘^tSt may have been in 

Piakrit current generally only in tin? one form qviT, and hence ap])ears in 
Gaurian only in the form ^TfT, but never in the form or Hlft ;• and 
again all Skr. adjectives (as true) were in the (colloquial) Priikrit, 

generally at Iciist, current in the ampliiled form in (as true); 

and hence appear in Guurian generally as ending in ^ (as 

This theory is clearly proved by a few cxce])tional forms occundng in 
High-IIindi. Excejjtion.^, it may be remarked, as a general rule, ai*e like 
archaic and poetical forms, invaluable for the determination of the origin 
of graininatioal forms, the derivation of which has become obscured. There 
is a small nuinhcr of Hindi masculine wouns in ^T, which form their femi- 
nini^s not, according to the rule, in but irregularly in g. 

old tnan (Skr. ^^*., Pr. forms its feminine not old 

woman ; dof/ has fem.^ fiffr*4T; imrcaly fem. WT coat^ 

fem. f/oW, etc.f Now giPil^T, etc., clearly stand for the 

Prakrit (Skr. '-te. The masculine corresponding to 

would be wliieh is ivj»rt‘sented on the one hand in Skr. hy 

on the other Inind iji (Janrian bv Hut it is evident that the 

origin of the regular i*;niinine in T cannot be difierent in kind from that 
of irregular Icminiinis in Their dilVereiieo simply consists in the degree 

to wliieh phoiietie- eorrujitiou has gone in either, and the anomaly of those 
Hindi nouns which have a feminine in merely this, that while in the 

inaseuliiie they have assunietl the Saurian form in (or i|T, i. e. 

in the feminine they retain the full Frdkril form in («. c, 1^^), 

instead of assiiining like the otliers, also in the feminine ilm 2)roper Qaarian 
form in It follows, therefore, that the feminine ending in ^ is a cnrlail- 
meiit of the original Prakrit «»ding (I^^T) or and that all Gaurian 


• Tlio reason, probably, wiia to keeiJ it distinct from the woi-d ivnft Hs/ht, 

candle, * 

t The BangaU has old ttfomah ; and the low Hiiidf (Oii^wIrQ has ii V> '9'^, 
besides vfiirin- ^ke Ganw&ri every fern, in ^ may have an altcmativo from in 
to express c<inteuipt or ciiiphasiM luid deteruiiiiateness ; see note on p. 94h — ^The Mar&thi has 
^ not 
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feminines in like tbcnr corresponding masculines in ^T, or are derived 
from a partigular Frdkrit base in con*esponding to the masculine 
and neuter formed by means of the affix i|r. 

I have already briefly adverted to the phonetic process, by which the 
Prakrit termination (or has become modified or corrupted into 
the Gauyian termination Though the Gaupan is by no means adverse to 

the hiatus, when originated within its own sphere ; it is, as a rale, intolerant 
towards those cases of hiatus which originated in the Prakrit. There is a 
most obvious and natural reason for this tendency, without it the language 
would have destroyed itself. After the Prakrit liad tlirown out the 
consonants, the vowels by themselves could not have long j'etained existence. 
Tlic only way of preserving the word from comideto annihilation was, either 
to insert eonsemants for the vowels to lean upon and to he protected by, or 
to contract them (by sandhi) into consonants or dij)h thongs (resp. vowels) ; 
e. g., the Sanskrit {arrioed) becomes in Prakrit ; the form ^T'lTVT 

contracts in Gaurian to and this again might have bccn^contracted into 

%r, and thus altogether frittered away, if this process of corruption were not 
arrested by the Gaurian through the insertion of the connecting-consonant 
w, by which the form* is changed to ^T§T (in lligh-Hindi 
Similarly, the Sanskrit {sihthig) becomes in Prakrit ; and 

to savejjhis almost entire conglomeration of vowels from destruction, the 
Gaurian makes mndhi of the hiatus-vowels, and changes the form 
into (or Iligh-Hindi). This Gaurian tendency comes into opera- 
tion on the Prakrit feminine termination v;^T. Sometimes the Gaurian 
inserts the connecting-vowel ^ (thus in that case, the semivowel 

pi’otccts the two vowels and ^T, especially the final UT, wdiieli would other- 
wise he reduced to ^ (by the other Gaurian law of shortening finals). In 
this way oiiginated those Gaurian feminines which end in ; and their man- 
ner of origination explains why in their case the Frakritic form of the word has 
been preserved (instead of thc^9roj?cr Oaarian form). Generally, however, 
the Gaurian has recourse to the other metliod, of making sandhi. First, the 
final Prakrit is reduced to according to the Gaunan law; next, the 
jweccding X contracted with the following^ to ^ by sandhi. Accordingly, 
the Praknt termination V.WIT changes to or (with insertion of euphonic 
U) then to E. g., Skr. chnl/c becomes in Prakrit 

and in Gaurian either or (first finally) or again, Sanskrit 

«TTT done becomes in Prakrit ; in Gaurian first ftrif finally upf. 

That this is really the way in which the Gaurian^ feminine in ^ originated, 
is proved by the fact, that the intermediate form in (for 15;^) is still very 
commonly found in the oldest Hindi poetry of Cliand, as the following 
verses may serve to show ; 
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ftrfV n: WK «» I. 0. 

H. «) I etc. 

Sasivrithd katlid XXV, 2 ; 

Or 

^nrif i. e. 

H. H. Tjt \ 

Wfl w XXV, 35. 

Or W^j ^ film I 

^ir itriTT f^vc ii 

H. H. I 

^ ^ W^J fk^TK ^ II ibid. XXV, 41. 

These versoH (‘ontaiii examples of the feminine form in 
(Skr. ^) Skr. -^^HfVriFT (Pr. (Skr. 

^Vgi^ll, Pr. ; T^V (Skr. 15^, Pr. or ftniT).* The sandhi 

change of to ^ may be considered to have taken place in this way, that 
as the final Prakrit ^ was shortened to ^ and finally dropped, the preceding 
was lengthened to ^ by way of compensation. This view lias in its 
Isivoiir the analogy of other similar cases in (laiirian, where the sliortening 
of the final long vowel is compensated Jiy lengthening a short penultimate 
vowel. There is, e. g., the case of the IMarathi feminine bases, formed by 
the Gaurian affix ^Vf, as iem. of elephant. In Sanskrit the fern, 

would be (of in Prakrit (of T55\). According to the 

Gaurmn law, the final long ^ of the Piukrit is reduced to thus 

making ^fwPir; and according to the other Gaurian law this resulted final 
X becomes qute.Hcent, and is not written ; tliiis making \rf^i|r (just as 
’tnn Jlre is written for ^rftr, ^ having done for qrftc, etc.) ; finally by 
way of compensating these losses, the penultimate short T is lengthened to 

* To the wonl pim 1 lK*g to call s|HH*ial attention. 1 think it tends to prove my 
theory of the orifriii of the Hindi Goiiiti VO post iwsition ^ from the participle 

See Essay 11, pp. 138, 139, whore I tlumj'lit it very prohahlo that such foims would 
yet ho discovered in the oldest Gaurian Uiinli of Chaud. — The Hindi Genitive position i|ft, 
thoufrli identical in sound, is dill\*n*ntly sir'IIchI from the feminine fi|r^ of the past part 
filT^T ; represent the Skr. feminine 1'h^* reason t)f the diflercucc is this, 

th^^kr. form ‘QTIT ™“r» a«»<unio in Pnikrit two forms, with or without the affix ^ ; i. e. * 
^lay he either (WTT) «r filT^T (= l*y ideiiticul phonetic process 

f\c form tniTis in Gaurian into iji\, and f^VT^T Kow a little com- 

mrison of Gaurian past participles with Skr. and Prakrit ones will show, that, eu a rule, 
ira^crit past participles, when they passed into Gaurian in their proper sense of a past 
pari., passed into it in the amplified ^particular Prakrit) form made by thc^ affix 
Conformably to this rule, it,n^ the Prakrit from f%X^T, which gave to Gaurian the past 
participle f%^, wdiile the fitomativc Prakrit form ^ Gaufian to be 

the post-position or affix 
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^ ; thus we obtain the form T?0tW or (according to Mardthi orthography) 
Tliat this is the true account of its origin is proved by its ohligue 
form (e. g. Gen. ^T)i where the form of its Prakrit original 

re-appcars, namely, the originally short i: in the penultimate, and the original 
vowel ^ in the final syllable.* This final ^ of tlie oblique form proves that 
the infiexional base of the direct form originally ended in The case is 
exactly the same as that of the feminine nouns in ^ (like 'STR, etc.), which 
have an oblique form in ^ ; and which has been fully discussed in the lid 
Essay, p. 159. The oblique form namely, is identical ivith the 

Prakrit genitive or It follows from this derivation 

of the feminine afiix that it can properly be added only to such noiuis in 
^ as are derived by means of the Sanskrit affix . Hut it is, irregularly, 
added also to such nouns in as are derived (as will bo proved further on) 
from a base formed by the afiix ; e. g., fcm. of gardener, 

and also to nouns in ^ (as fern, of xpW and ^ (as from 

tiger). That this is the true derivation of the feminine afiix is confirmed 
by the Bangali, which has, e. g., as against the Marathi 

as against the Marathi against the Marathi I 

suspect, however, that the irregularity, just noted, is only apparent ; and 
that we have here two altogether different affixes which though identical in 
outwiU'd form,' are widely difierent in origin. The affix namely, as 

added to nouns of a Sanskrit base in (as contains the Skr. fein. 

affix Xi which by the action of the laws of phonetic decay has been altogether 
lost, wdiile the remainder ^"^is really part of the original base and not any 
affix at all. On the other hand, the affix as ailded to the other nouns, 
contains probably the Sanskrit feminine afiix, ^1^51 (as feminine, ?. e, 

wife, of lndra)f of which the final ^ has also been lost, while tlie remaining 
vowel ^ (i. e. minus "Xf) is a modification of the o«*iginal vowel ^ ; e. g. 
the feminine of was imibahly originally in which form the 

vowel ^T, perhaps under the influence of the final long ^ was changed to 
(compare the feminine coiTes[)onding to the masculine afiix ^^);' 
hence the Bangali ; again the final as usual, was reduced, and on 

the other luuid, the penultimate i: lengthened to V, thus arose the Marathi 
• Some confirmation of this theory may he found in the fact, that 

while such Bangali nouns as iinuiT blacksmith form a fem. (the 

Sanskrit equivalent of which would be wife of a black smith)^ corre- 
sponding Marathi words as blacksmith, form a feminine 

The Gaufian fem. ending as we have now, seen, is a modification of 
the Pvakrit fem. ending (Sanskrit ^T). This fem. termination Tjm 

* The penultimate reappears because the reason for its lengthening no more exists. 

f It may be noted that if in these feminines, in which the penultimate has been 
lengthened in Marathi, the antepenultimate is a long vowel, it is generally shortened ; 
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correBponds to a masculine termination in Prakrit, MIRV’S in Sanskritf 
and to a neuter termination in Prakrit, in Sanskrit. That is, tho 
base-termination is weakened in the feminine to It has been 

alf*eady stated in Essay IV, that the base may be modified not only to 
but also to A few instances of tho latter modification occur 

already in Prakrit, as regards the masculine and neuter ;* but as regards 
the feminine, it is both in Sanskrit and the literary Pi-^krit almost an 
exclusive rule to admit only the modification into XX- lint in Gaurian, tho 
modification into is not uncommon, and we may conclude fmm this fact 
that it was probably a modification ])eculiar to the vulgar or eollotjuial 
Prakrit (as opposed to the more artificial scenic IVakrit). For we must refer 
all Gaurian feminine nouns in ^ to this base in Their t( 5 rmination is 
tha proper Oavrian mudiiication of the Prakrit or Skr. exactly as 
Gaufian termination ^ is the modification or corruption of the Prakrit 
termination XrtI, Skr. For the Prakrit termination may become 

in Gaurian either, by inserting the connecting vowel or, by making 

eandhi^ it may become in the first instance and finally tho present 
form. Feminine nouns, terminating with the first of the two forms arc, 
as we shall see later on, very common in Ganwari Hindi, e. g. loife be- 

sides < 5 tc. Tho second of the two forms ^ occurs, as the termination of 
many feminine nouns, in Low and High Hindi, and in all other Gaurian lari- - 
guages ; c. g., sand is in Gaurian , in Sanskrit it is in Prakrit 

; the Gaurian rcduceg the final ’HT of the latter to and thou contracts 

(by sandhi)t the i)reeeding ^ with the final ^ to ; thus giving us the 
present Gaurian form. The process is in every respect like that by which 
the feminine termination ^ is fonned by the Gaurian (see above, p. 2G). Again 
leech in Sanskrit it is ; in Prakrit which changes in 

Gaurian through the •intermediate form to Again bear in 

Hindi inasc. ; but in Marathi also feminine (see Manual, p. 30. e.) ; in Sanskrit 
it is wr or, with addition of the allix i|r, or and in the low form 

or all tliese forms occur ; the fern, of them Avould be or 

; the latter would be in Prakrit in the intermediate form 

0- ftMiiiumc of not fcmiuini* of 

fomiiiine of (ftrT; feiiihimc of feminine of etc. See 

Dodoha Panduniiif^’B Mar. Gniuninir, pji. 3(5, 37. Tlic rcnisoii, no doubt, is that the ante- 
penultimate is not an orij^inally Ihng vowel, but only ii (bnifian formation. 

* See note .5, p. 105, the 2nd Essay ; Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. XLII, 
Part 1. 1873. , 

t The sandhi of ^ to gy may also he explained, like that of ^ to 

by tlie lengthening of ^19 to ^ as n compensation for the shortening and quiesccuee of final 
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mrir ; and thus becomes in Mardtbi Again, is ^n^or^Vli||, mase. 
in^Hindi, but fern, in Mar6tbi* In San^rit it is ?rr^ whicli is neut^ \ but 
there is a bye-form*made by the affix" IT and this is also feminine, viz» 
I in Prakrit it become^ and in Qaufian, through the interme- 

diate form 7ri<^ it becomes ?rT^ or THg. Again chalk is Sanskrit 
in Pi-aki'it it is but also ; for both forms occur as the bases 

of Qaupan formation. While the Hindi takes the form and from 

it derives its form the Marathi takes the form axtd from it 

derives the form leRf . 

From what 1ms%ccn said regarding the origin of the feminine nouns in. 
^ and it follows that these terminations arc purely Qaufian formations. 
Witli this agrees the fact that all feminine nouns in ^ and ^ belong to the 
proper Qatifian element in all Gauriaii languages, in other words, do not 
admit of an oblique form. Only the Marathi presents a very few exceptional 
cases of feminine nouns in which have an oblique form in W. They are the 
following thirteen . nouns, (see Manual^ p. 30), woman^^ lousCf 
leech^ euler •in-law^ "ZX^pnlate^ KV^^forehead, spirits^ f^^fleOy 

coil of rope^ hear, sand, moilierAn-daw^ ^ needle. The 

probable origin of the linal ^ of the oblique fonn of feminine nouns, I have 
already explained in Essay IV. Assuming that explanation to be con*ect, 
*the oblique form in w of those exceptional feminine nouns in ^ easily explains 
itself from the Prakrit. E. g., to corresponds in Sanskrit 

in Prakrit Gen. of is in Prakrit The 

latter Ibrm would change successively to next to HT^^, finally to 

which is the present form. Again, is in Skr. Prakrit 

; the Gen. is Skr. arai^TT^TJ, in Prakrit and this would 

change successively to next to and finally to which is the 

present Maraflri oblique form of the w^ord. 

On the other hand, as regards feminine nouns in xyn and ^ifT, this 
termination has much more the character of a Prakrit formation ; still in the 
Hindi'-elass Gaurian languages which, as hj^s been shown in Essay III, 
possesses only a very small number of l^raTcritic nouns, [viz., the masculine 
nouns in all the feminine nouns in or belong to the proper 
Gaurian element, and do not admit of an oblique form. As they have retained 
*thcir direct form their Prskritic chai’actcr almost entirely, (the Gaufion 
having added merely the euxjhonic connecting consonants Jf, w), there can 
be no doubt that they would have an oblique form in \ in Marathi. In 
Hindi, as I have just remarked, they are very common. In the Gagwari (or 
Low Hindi) especially, they may be hearA as bye-forms of any feminine 
nouns in ^ or and there they arc very frequently used ; they are always 
em^doyed when the thing expressed by the noun, is referred to as some- 
thing known and determined (their use being analogous to that of the 
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4 

Ibrticled ijoun) ; thoy are also employed to express contempt, or affection, or 
diminution.* 

For this latter purpose only (with a very few eweeptions enumerated 
above, as hiteh, old tvoman^ etc.)^ they areusjd in High-Hindl, 

^ where, therefore, their employment is very rare. 'E. g., €ifT*WT, the bye-form 
of WHT wife, is used in the Ganwari in the place of WITW, but otherwise, if 
used at all it expresses a contemptible wife? So in High Hindi, A means 
a large sticky tn, pole ; but a small sticky nndfio forth. In erotic poetry, 

as may bo expected, these feminine forms ai'e very common ; e. g., in the • 
following verse of Akhtar, 

WTW II 

^ i|rr% W T »flT0T II 

anT 

Here are the dimunitives (in the plural) respec- 
tively of the {ernininc nouns trord (Prakrit HWT or SJTWt breast 

(Prakrit or ; ?J?r night (Prakrit or xfwaiT). 

1 proceed to the examiniation of the inflexional base of the masculino 
nouns. Thc‘ direct form of the inflexional base of masculine nouns in % 
like that of the feinininc and neuter nouns, may end in a twofold wise ; . 
i)iz. either in ’H, as milk, WPR heat, etc., or in ^n, as ftrSl done, iT%T, horse, 

etc. In High Hindi, Maratlii, Panjabi, and Bangali, the termination 

• 

* Of tlieso tlirtHj inoaiiinpfs that <»f fiimimttion is no doubt the original one, as it easily 
cx])luiiis the other two. For genenil experience shows that in all languages, iiouiis are used 
ill prelereiiee, in th»*ir diniiiiutivo tbriii, to expivss alleelion or eonteinpt. Moivovcr, it 
may be olisorvod that in the speeeli of the mi€»due^itiMl, the diminutives are frequently used 
wilhoiit any parlivnlar ut^paning attavhvd to the diminulireform of the word. If with tliis 
fact he put together the fiMier fuel, that in Sanskrit diniiniitives (exiiivssivc of nifeetiou) 
are formed by means (»!’ the affix and that Prakrit, the s«»urce of the miMlern verna- 
culars, is the speech of the unedm*ated, the frequent, u}>parently meaningless, use of 
w'ords formed with the affix in ih-ukrit, and the extensive use of nouns in ^ or 
(^tl) in Oauriaii finds a natural sohilioii, at the same lime that the theory of the derivation 
of the Gauriaii iioiniiial teniiiiiatuui from the lb*akrit tei’miiuitioii and the Skr. 
tcnniuatioii receives u strong coiitiniiutioii. As examples of the ..ix i|i being used 

ill Skr. to t'oiiii diminutives of cudeurment, 1 may quote the following from the Uttara* 
Baiua Churitia, 

I VWRig ^s, i. e. 

king hii'ste thee, fleliver the queen’s pet. 
or ^ f^«lfEJsn ^T: ^4#^, i. C. 
king pejoiee over the victory of the queen’s j?ei. 

Here 1^ ^^^d with ix^fei*euee to an elephant, and alternates with llie other 

word of endearment which is also applied to the elephant oeeasioi tally. See Uttam 
Kama Cbaritra Act III, Jip. 90, 97. Sec also Bojq*^ Kvit. Graiuni tier Skr. Spraehe, p. 327 
(under and 2ud £d. In the 4th ed., the reference to diminutives has apyiaiviit- 
ly been withdrawn. 
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appears slightly modified as in’* In the Braj Bhasha it is which is not a 
mere moclilieation of Hj, but as I think (see below p, 37) rather a co-ordinate 
formation to ^T* 1 have already noticed in Essay IV. that Sanskrit masculine 
nouns with a base in appear in Gaufian invariably with the termination 
IfT (or HT), as Skr. iT^irs, Pr. Gaurian or or iWf, etc,, 

while Sanskrit nouns with a base merely in appear in Gaurian now as 
terminating in IT, now in % (iTT or And remembering that in Prakrit 
any base in H may, without change of meaning, add the ailix ir, and thus 
end in Hir, we may conclude, that if a Sanskrit masculine noun w'ith a base 
in U ends in Gaurian in it must have previously assumed in Prakrit the 
basi-Ibrm ending in lf«ir ; while if it ends in Gaurian in it must liave 
previously remained unchanged in Prakrit ; c. g., Skr. pair with a 

base (». e. in U') may assume in Prakrit the simultaneous forms 

or (lit. : i. e, with affix li) ; the former becomes in Gaurian 

the latter i’T^r (or ^T^). Again, Sanskrit itead may be in 

Prakrit both i'W, or ; tlic former gives \j% the Gaurian 

the latter the Gaurian llaiT or fl€rr. There is, [terhaps, not a single 
Gaufian masculine noun in HT (that is, of course, only among tliose derived 
through the Prakrit), which docs not also occur (at least in Hindi) in the 
other form ending in ITT or or lit* The latter forms very often are only 
Low Hindi, but in not a few instances both forms are used in High Hindi 
to<i ; e. g. and trust, iSi^and earthen pot, and WKT 

load, and pair, IT and tUledeed, (}ic., etc. On the other 
hand, in some cases the form in If is confined to the Low Hindi and that in 
qjT chiefly to tin* High Hindi, as notably hi the part, pres.; e. g., 1F^?TI 
aayhny is High Hindi, hut Low Hindi ; High Hindi H^RTT helonyiny. 
Low Hindi j-lT^rT ; High Hindi IFIHT coming. Low Hindi IfricT, etc. So 
also, as regards the adjectives, the High Hindi generally uses the ampler 
form in but Low Hindi generally also the shorter form in as Jjow 
Hindi great, high. High Hindi but and botl|in 

High Hindi, (Low Hindi or ^^) etc. 

That the direct form in or qiT, or mx, of the inflexional base 
of Gaurian inasc.uliiie nouns is derived from the Prakrit iioni. sing, of 
base in follows also as a result from our previous inquiry into the 
nature of the direct form of feminiue and neuter nouns. For if the feminine 
termination in ^ and the neuter teriuination in if or or ^ of adjectives 
and of nouns generally, is a modilieatioii of the Prakrit termination (resp.) 

and (or ^;iir), it follows of necessity that, the masculine termina- 
tions ^T, corresponding to those feminine and neuter terminations, 
must afso be derived from a Prakrit termination i e, g., high 

is in Marathi ^R^*in Hindi (maseulino and neuter), 

(femhiine). It is evident that if the Mar* and Hindi feminine is a 
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modification of .the Prakrit and the Mar. neuter of the Prakrit 

(^19) » the Marathi and Hin^df masculine must be a modifica- 
tion of the Pr&krit For this is the only Prakrit fonUi which 

would yield us a Prakrit feminine and a neuter 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact, that Qaurian masculine bases 
in ^ or or and neuter bases ^5 etc., have an identical oblique 

form ; viz.j ending in VJ in Mar&thi, in ^ in Hindi, Bangali, Sindhf, and in 
^in Gujarati, Marwari,Naipall. For as the oblique form is identical with 
the Prakrit organic genitive, and as masculine and neuter bases of identical 
final sound have identical genitives, it follows that Gaurian masculine bases 
in etc., and neuter bases in if, etc., must have the same oblique form^ 
if they arc derived both from an identical Prakrit base. Now they have 
an identical oblique form, hence they must be derived from an identical 
base. As regards the neuters in etc., it has been shown that their 
(Prakrit) base must be one in ; hence the base of masculine 

nouns in ^T,ctc., must also be one terminating in ( = ^If). E. g., 
(masculine) and (neuter) have both the oblique form the 

latter re])resents the Prakrit form which is the genitive singular of 

both lar^ilT ^masculine) and (neuter). As is the original of 
it only remains that must be the original of 

The termination WT is not the only modification of the Prakrit 
termination ’ITW. As a rule, when Prakrit 'has a hiatus, as in the case of 
Gaurian either inserts* the semivowel ^ or w , or makes mndhi. In 
Hindi both, alternatives occur ; but the insertion of a semivowel is coiiOned 
to Low Hindi and old Hindi, while the High Hindi knows only the aandhi 
form. Probably in other Gaurian languages, the forms with inserted 
semivowels may also be found. In Low Hindi, forms of both kinds occur ; 
such as insert the semtvowel w and such as insert the semivowel The 
former, as far as I know, occur only in Gaiiwari, and, probably, in all Low 
HiifUi dialects of its class. But there they are very common ; of every masi 
culine noun in ^ or a bye-form in may be formed. E. g., we may say 
in Gaiiwari or heat, or horse, and so forth. The two 

forms and are formally identical ; simply because they are both 

derived from a formally identical Prakrit base ; viz, Sanskrit becomes 
in Prakrit or and these become in Gaufiaii irnc and QTiRT resp. ; 

Sanskrit becomes in Prakrit and this becomes in Gaufian 

either by sandhi or, by insertions of W , The Prakrit words 

WTii^ and have Sifonnally identical base ; viz^ ^ViiVand formed 

by the affix V; hence they are also*formally identical in Gaurian and 

These ampler bye-form's generally convey the sense of dejlnitenesa 
or contempt ; and in erotic poetry also of affection ) as in the following 
Baiswari verses of Akhtar : 
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ITTOT II 

^ il 

#ret j^j #t H 

irr^ ft wf^ «3r3RT it# ii 

i:T«n #*r ^^frimi 3ir3r^TWT#ii 

ftiira#T#Ti 

Here liV^T is the bye-form of 7mty (Prakrit liw# or ihnr#) | 
WWr bye-form of hour^ (Pr. ir^v, or TTC#!, Sk. S|^r» or ; 

Wm bye-form ofiFTiT crow (Pr. httSt or VT3I#T). It has been already 
remarked in treating of the feminine nouns in that the final Prakrit long 
^ is protected by the inserted semivowel Another instance of this 
fact we observe here in the case of these Ganwari masculine nouns in 
where the final HT (for the Prakrit #t) has evidently been also preserved 
through the insertion of the semivowel We shall have some more 
occasions to observe this effect of the insertion of the semivowels ^or w , and 
to note the fact that an inserted ^or xf may protect a final Prakritic long 
vowel, or diphthong, against the operation of the Gaufian law of reduction. 
It does not do so necessarily. Strictly the law is this : when the semivowel 
is insei*ted before the Prakrit final long vowel or diphthong, two alternative 
Gau^ian forms are the result ; ofne in which the final long vowel is preserved, 
and another in which it is reduced according to the ordinary Gaurian laws. 
Thus, if in the Prakrit foriri%TW#r the semivowel '«B[^is inserted, we get the 
two Low Hindi forms or In the form according to a 

further Gaurian Law, the final ^ becomes quiescent, and the result of this 
change is the vocalisation of xif to which next combines (by sandhi) 
with the preceding to #?; hence becoines §f%r. Now these 

nominal forms in are in Low Hindi wcdl known and regular alternatives 
of the other forms in ^RT. Tliey may be formed of any noun whatsorfirer ; 
e. g. ^Til Edm^ bye-forms or xc^T; houses bye-forms or 

etc. They must not be confounded with the common I3raj Bhasha forms 
in #T, from which they can easily bo distinguished, because the Low Hindi 
bye-forms in W are always accented on the ultimate, while tlie Braj Bhasha 
main-forms in are nevt^' accented on the ultimate, but on the penultimate 
or antepenultimate ; (2), because the Low Hindi forms in ^ always shorten 
a long vowel in the penultimate syllable, while the Braj Bhasha forms never 
do so ; (3), because the Low Hindi form correspernding to the Braj Bhasha 
main-form always ends in (or ; e. g., Braj Bhasha main-form 
yhdrau^ Ganwari main-form yhdra ; but bye-form ghdrau. It is 
mark-worthy that the changes of the forms in and *117 are clearly 
connected with the accent (that is not the Prakrit accent, but the Hindi 
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accent, op the stress which is laid on a particular syllable in pronouncing* a 
Hindi word; what in prosody is called the ictus) m The forms in namely 
are accented on the ante-penulfimate ; thus ’CiHT is pronounced with 
the airesis or ictus on tlie first & and thesis on the last &, but the forms in 
V arc accented on the ultimate, thus is pronounced I'ftmau. The fact 
is that when the final of is reduced, the accent is thrown forward 
on to the penultimate, that is, is pronounced r&mava, and if the final 
& be quiescent, the form becomes naturally ramau, as any one can 
convince himself by actual experiment. 

Instances of the other kind of masculine form, which inserts not the 
semivowel but into the Prakrit termination (instead of contract- 
ing it by sandhi into occur in the Braj Bhasha class of Low Hindi and 
in Marathi. All the phenomena, which have been noticed in connection 
with the bye-form in and UT, occur also in the case of these bye-forms 
in ; thus, e. g., the Prakrit forms with inserted will give the 

Gaurian form with the accent on the ante-penultimate (^. <?., 

airesis on the first a, and thesis on the last a), if final Wir be retained. But 
there is an alternative form, in which the final is reduced to thus 
here the accent falls on the penultimate and the final ^ becoming 
quiescent, the word becomes raniat^ with the accent on the ultimate 
Both these double forms in ^«IT and $ exist in Gaurian. But while the 
double forms in and Ig are both found in the Gaurian Low-Hindii 
I believe it is only the form in ^ which is found in the Braj Hindi, and 
on the other hand the form in appears to be confined to Marathi. The 
same name, e. g., which in Marathi is T’WWT (or nifT as it*is customary to 
write), is in (the Braj) Hindi again Marathi is in Hindi 

(Prakrit Sanskrit ^ believe it is the custom in Marathi, 

to su])prt)ss, in writing such word-forms, the initial ^ of the affix and 
join the V on to the final consonant of the base ; thus for 
foB ^T^WT, etc. This is merely a peculiarity of writing, which, in this case, 
is accommodated to the pronunciation ; just as in Hindi some people write 
VfTWiT for ariWffr, etc. In all Gaurian languages a short ^ between two 
accented syllables (one airesis^ the other thesis) is quiescent ; and of course 
two different systems of writing may be followed, either the writing may bo 
accommodated to the present pronunciation (as in Marathi in this case), oi* 
to the etymology of the word. Perhaps it would be more consistent and 
more scientific to generally agree to follow the former method. There need 
be no fear of any obscuij^tion thereby of the etymology of the word. But 
at all events uniformity should* be observed ; not some classes of words 

* In all these bye-forms the Marathi retains the Prakrit auto-pcnultimate vowel 
unchanged, whereas in Hindi it is always shortened. 
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written by one method and others by another.* In Hindi (that is, 
modern Hindi), as I have already said, the bye-forms which insert the 
semivowel w , appear always as ending in $ ; as etc. But in the 

oldest Hindi of the bard Chand-Bardai, the intermediate and transitional 
form in WTiT (between and 9) is the only one which is met with, side 
by side with the neuter form in Hij, of which examples have been given in 
Essay IV. Exactly as there are neuters, like in Chand, so 

has he also masculine nouns like iron (for High Hindi ^fm)> 
series (for High Hindi xirR) ; as in the following verses — 

* If a short iq standini^ between two aecented Byllubles, is followed by nn inserted 
■enphonic semivowel w, it does not become altogether qnieseent, but merely becomos 
atUMiiiated to the indistinct ncntral vowel, out of which all distinct vowels are supposed to 
have arisen and which is found iu all mmlorn languages, and, e. g., in English is generally 
written u ; thus while Marathi ^T9?^ or Bnij prononneed Rdmyd or Ramydy tho 

Ganwari i^ prououiiccid Itam'rd or Ramvd, The ohservation of this rule, htis led me 

to modify my opinion on the origin of the Marathi Gen. Sing, in VfT i^^^d Hindi in |[, which 
1 discussed in pp. 87 to 04 of Essay TV (J. A. S. vol. XL IT, T^ari 1, 1873.). I stated there 
that the original of those endings might bo either or WfllT ; though tlu‘ latter 
derivation appeared to be the more natural, I jirefciTed the other, l»ecauso it seemed to 
liave moTO evidence in its favour. Bui tlie phonetic rule now noticed removes one of 
tho chief difficulties in the way of qfqx l^'iiig tho original. And I would, therefore, 
now derivo both the Marathi geii. iu qx and the llimli gen. in from an original form 
ill Wfqx. Tims the Prakrit gcii. of would lie qf ir quq and in the original Gauriati 
%X*r^T (for proiiOuiiccd nonaydy (i. e. airesix on o, Uesix on final h ) ; hero 

occordiiig to rale •the medial qf lieeoinea quiescent, i, c., the word is prononneed sdnyA 
(%T5^), whieh is Marathi j iioxtya changes to iiiul thus we obtain the ITiiidl fonn 
sone (qx^). Now according to the Marathi custom (as noticed in the text) the 
qiiitvcent qf invariably suppressed in writing ; Mar. writes qx^ ; hut 

just as XJSSU a contraction of ®o qT«ilX contraction of qxqqx. On tho 

other hand the fact that the Maruthi gen. in qy may he spelled either as qx or as q^ 
is also explained by tho prescut rule. For liefore the semivowel ‘q^thc miHlial qy becomes 
merely neutral or indistinct, and therefore some will write others will omit it^ 
ucconling ns it is more or less indistinctly pronounced by them. I may add hero, another 
piece of evidence. A learned Marathi (the Bev. Pandit Nehcmiah Goreh) writes to 
me: "If the name ^^TB name) belongs to a respectable man, then it is 

pronounced, as if it had no final vowel. But if it belongs to an interior person, such 
as a boy or a servant, etc., thou it is pronounced or KVRU. In names of females, 

if the word ends iu qfx, then in diminutive forms the qfx is clianged with ^ ; as 
into '* Observe that all tlirce forms are identical, diminutives or dcpreciatives ; 
and derived from I*i*akritbasesfonncd with the affix qy^ which also may liavo that mcujiiiig; 
now these Marathi forms in qjx a^d ^ corresyiond to the ordinary Hindi forms in qjx anil 
^ * and, Jii'iicc, the latter are also derived from tfrakrit bases formed with the affix qy. 
These Hindi words, no doubt, liave no diminutive meaning ; but so have also those 
Prakrit buses generally no diminutive meaning. 
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^rfir fttfire i 

111,66. 

Again '^mir Hif I 

II III, 62. 

Again • 

^KanfK*i « I, I. 

Or *iran: ^ ^P(?q « 

«xiT?rt ^ II 1, 18. 

The two last verses contain the examples VT<.irsn<ii (for TIigh-Hindi 
t^TT^TO), and (for High Hindi ^TrT, plural.)* The discussion of 

the oblique form of these masculine nouns in and WiT I shall defer, till 
aPber we have passed in review all Gaurian masculine nouns, the final of 
which is formed by inserting a semivowel before the Prakrit termination ’St. 

It has been stated that the more usual way of treating the Prakrit 
masculine termination is not to insert the semivowel V or but to 
contract the words. This contraction (or sandhi) is made in a two-fold 
manner : either the vowel ^ is dropped .and thus the termination 
reduced to or the vowel ^ is retiiined .and thus contracted to 
The latter method is peculiar to the Hraj Bhashd ; the former is common 
to the other Low-lTindi dialects of th.at class. In High-Hindi both these 
harsh vowels (or diphthongs) are modilied to the more agreeable long vowel 
^ ; e. g., ^qone is in lira] Bhasha in Low-IIindi in High-Hindi 
ann, for Prakrit Sanskrit ; again Sanskrit ^kfiTrT: or anqditied 

becomes in Prakrit and in the Br.aj Bhasha in 

Low-Hindi in High-Hindi or San.skrit 4/yA becomes in 

Prakrit in Braj Bliaslia in Low Hindi ^T, in High Tlindi 

This seems to me a ft'iier and simpler explanation of the Bra,] Bh.1sha 
termination than that of taking it as a mere provincial broader pronun- 

• Tho (iniil anuxwdra in ilicso two instancest indicates, 1 believe, the phiral ; just as in 
Maritki the {ulditiou of a iinal anundsikd is indicative of the ]dnral ; e. g. ^tt^j o/* a 
home, hut ^ of houses. If the semivowel be not inserted, but sandhi made, wo 
should have eontniefpd ^r^HTf, which also frequently occurs in the old 

Hindi of Chand, and is still the uvu-.l tonu in Marwiin; and whieh in the modem Hindi * 
is modified to Tho final nasal of these pliinil forms is mer<*ly u deterioration of 

au original fiuul whieh is still pn*servod in the nuHlem Low Hindi diuleets ; e. g., 

T’T ^ ?pi ^ % II Rajaiiiti, p. 30. 

and occurs frequently in the did Hindi of Cliand, beside the plural forms iii aud iff J 

o-g- . * . 

4^ H 1, 7. 

f. e. ** why should poets call it a rdchaufie,” 
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ciation of the common Low Hindi termination For the Prakrit 
termination of which both ^ and % ai^ modifications, contracts, as any 
one can test himself, if quickly pronounced, to and not immediately to 
and if it is necessary to consider either ^ or 17T as a modification of the 
other, and not •both as direct modifications of it appears to me the 
form must be considered as the more original bf the two, as the immediate 
modification of the Prakrit and %r, as a modification of ^T. 

In some Gaurian nouns the Gaurian termination ^T, the contraction of 
the Prakrit termination is further reduced to the simple vowel aa 
in travelle}\ riccy travelleTy and others. This 

is apparent from the fact that in Marathi these nouns have an ohligue 
form nouns in ^ which is identical with the oblique form of masc. 
nouns in or ^ in Giijjirati, Naipali, Manvafi, as will be shown below* 
It is also proved by the fact, that some of these masc. nouns in are also 
used, in Marathi, as neuter nouns in as neuter or masculine ; and 
it has been shown in Essay IV that the neuter nouns in ^ which have, in 
Marathi, an oblique form in arc derived from a Prakrit original in 
( = ; hence it follows that their corresponding masculine forms must 

be derived from a Prakrit original in E. g., assuming that 

stands for an original Gaurian or WT^iCT, and this for the Prakrit 

what follows? The gen. of would be or 

or ; the latter, according to Gaufian rule of sandhi, 

would contract to (originally which is actually the oblique 

form of Hence wc may argue backwards that w a contrac- 
tion of Similarly, Prakrit (Sanskrit Wfiir: of Wf) a title of 

bralimansy has genitive or or ; contracted in Gaurian 

IfJT (originally. which is the oblique form of i?'^(8e(? Dadoba's Mar. 
Grammar, §. 22J3) ; it follows that H|^is a contraction of There are 

a few other nouns of this class {viz, ending in which is a contraction 
of the Prakrit termination ^WT), which have an oblique form in WT or ^WT. 
This is to be explained thus : that instead of contracting the Prakrit 
genitive termination by sandhi, the euphonic semivowel has been 

inserted. E. g., Sanskrit $ or amplified brother-in-law; 

PrSkrit ^ngf^F; Gaurian first wr%T or W(Wl (Hindi), next (redueed) 
(Hindi) or (Mar.). The gen. of the Prak. is ^T^PinQ’ or or 

the latter becomes in Gaurian, by insoriing euphonic *51 , 
(originally orMl^i which is actually th*e oblique form of the Marathi 

word 571^9 ti'iid thus proves the identification of^^^Tir with the Prakrit 
Again, bridge (for origin^;! Gaurian or is a 

contraction of the Prakrit or Skr, the gen. of the Prakr. 


* The Mar. V|W is a dimiuutive term of contempt \ just as the Skr. imr? 
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ifl or or ; the latter becomes in Gaurian 

or ^9TVT (originally which is the present ohlique form of As 

noticed already, the medial ^ before the has a neutral sound, and hence 
the spelling varies ; sometimes it is written, sometimes it is suppressed. As 
will be shown afterwards, Marathi possesses also some other masculine nouns 
in Wf which have an ohlique form in WT, which, however, are derived from 
Prakrit originals in WW ( = ; and thus they differ from the masculine 

nouns of which we are treating here, whose ohliqm form ends in and 
which are derived from Prakrit originals in Tliere is a further class 

of Marathi masculine nouns in ns which have no ohlique form at all. Now 
since the reduction of the Gaurian termination (for Prakrit wr%T) to ^ is 
an altogether Gaurian one, while the contraction of the Prakrit termination 
to ns is partly Prakritic,t I think, we may conclude that all Marathi 
masculine nouns in which do not admit an oblique form, are derived from 
Prakrit nouns in (or original Gaurian nouns in and not from 

Prakrit nouns in wilT-t ^ 

The ohli([ue form of the Gaurian nouns in nn (ir: or ^r) ends either in 
^ or in VIT or in The termination nsx of the ohlique form is common to 
the Gujarati, Naipali, and among Low-Ilindi dialects, to the Ganw^i and 
Marw^ri. The termination in is pecuHar to Marathi ; and the termination 
\ to Sindhi, Panjabi, High-IliiKli,and most Low-Hindi dialects of the Braj 
Bhasha class. E. g., or horse has in Gujarati STOT in Mar. 

in Hindi WT- The origin of these ohlique forms has been 
fully discussed in Essay IV. Whatever has been said about the neuter 
ohlique forms in nfj, iff and applies of course, equally to tlie maseiilinc 
ohlique forms ; viz., that they ai’e derived from the Prakrit genitive of a 
base in ending in ; so, however, that the oblique form in ^ is 

derived from the 1*141*1 1 genitive termination by means of sandhi and 

the ohliq^ue forms in IIT and 1 (the latter being a mere luodilication of the 
former) hy means of the insertion of the euphonic semivowel H- (See note 
on page 56. ) I have, however, to add as a further argument, which 
escaped my attention there, in support of tlie theory that the High Hindi 
termination ^ is merely a phonetic modification of the Marathi termination 
IIT, the fact, that in Marathi itself adjectives have a two-fold form of the^ 

* In tbifl case the w of the Gaurian form might also be merely a phonetic modifica- 
tion of the W in the Pi-akrit ; jost as Gaurian prince for Priikrit 

t Tlicre are a few isolated traces of tlie contraction of the termination to ns, 

in Prakrit already i as friTO for i for?^^; see note 6 to Essay 

IV, p. 105. .• 

J Such proper Gaurian (not PrdJcriiie) nouns in Qc are more common m poetry j 
e- fr. /riead, in Chanff s vhrse : 

^ in ^ %i: « XXVIII, 63. 
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termination of the ohligue form^ viz. in and in ^ ; e. g., to a good hog 
is ^ (See Manual § 75, S. p. 39.) It will be sufficient 

here, merely to illustrate the theory by a few examples. Sanskrit $17^ t 
has the genitive Prakrit or or IfTC^Ff ; in 

Gaurian the latter form is either contracted by Sandhi into (originally 
^FUrr^), which is the oblique form in Gujarati, Naip&li, Marwa|*i ; or by 
inserting i^it becomes iTVirT( originally ^nrin^) or, as spelled in Marafhi (on 
account of the quiescence of the medial (originally ; and 

this, finally, contracts into the oblique form of the word in Hindi. 
Again Sanskrit or amplified traveller is in Prakrit 

and in Gaurian contracted The genitive of the Pi'akrit 

base is or or The last form contracts 

by sandhi to (originally which is the present Mara^lii 

oblique form of the word. Again, Sanskrit iFTfr or amplified VRTV: done 
is in Prakrit or or in Gaurian (with inserted 

euphonic ) ftrtjT (Braj Bhasha), Pir^T (Marwaii), (High Hindi), 

(Marathi)- The genitive of the Prakrit base is (%^m^ or or) 

or ; in Gaurian either 1., the euphonic is inserted, thus 

fiwn (originally or (originally ; the latter is the 

present Marathi oblique form (with the peculiar Marathi spelling) ; 
the former contracts the termination to thus fhfic, which is the present 
Hindi oblique form (g<‘nerally with the euphonic fw^ ; or 2., Gaurian 
makes sandhi or the Prakrit form ; thus (originally 

which is the pj-esent Marwari oblique form (with euphonic ^) PlRTT. 

It is peculiar to Panjabi, that it possesses a number of inasc. nouns of 
the category, now under consideration, which end in W, instead of as 
in all other Gaurian dialects. Similarly, the oblique forms of those Panjabi 
nouns end in if iiisttjad of the termination common to all the Gaurian 
languages ; <?. y., shopkeeper is in Panjabi while in Hindi it is wrfiTin’ 

or ^fsT^T.* Tlie oblique form in Panjabi is , in Hindi The 

Panjabi shows this final anunasikd occasionally also, in other kinds of 
nouns, both uiasc. and fern. ; e. g., or mother ^ coio^ HtHI crow. 

This anunasika is, no doubt, identical in nature with the anundsika which 
wc have seen is found in the termination of the oblique form of Gujarati 
neuter nouns in It may cither be a mere jirovineialism and inorganic 
addition, or, as suggested in a note appended to Essay IV, it may be a sort of 
compensation for the elision of a consonant ; e. g.jin for the elision of nr 

contained in the original Wlfn^riT ; in iTT^ or cijbhor for the consonant 
* In.Mariithi ni^ 9 ^ke difierenoc is this : thb Hindi, and Panjabi ore derived fitiin 
the Skr. ; contracted to <nif tn fl or nif^nT ; but the Mori- 

thi form is derived feom the Skr, Pr- contracted into nnft; Bee bdow 

page 42, 6» 
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^^or'^^of the origiual (see below page 42, 4.’); in of the consonant 

V of tlie original STTf^^r ; in of^the consonant in the original 
though in the latter word perhaps the anunisika might be a substitute for 
the nasal ^ of the nouil i|rn9, which also means crow. 

In Essay IV, it has been stated that the termination of bases 
formed with the affix nr^, is sometimes modified into and sometimes to 
and it has been shown how by these means some Marathi neuter nouns 
in and ^ arose. By an exactly analogous process of base-modification, 
masculine nouns in ^ and ^ seem to have arisen. The principle whieli I 
shall attempt to illustrate is, that the Gaurian termination ^ of masc. nouns 
is derived from the Prakrit termination ; and the Gaurian termination 
^ of masc. nouns from the Prakrit termination But both Prakrit ter- 

minations and ^5 It may arise in various ways : 1. The termination 
(t- ^ + V) of a base may be modified to ^ or whence the nom. 

sing, would be in Skr. or in Prak. X^iT or ; thus : Skr. 

Slftrf nanir (amplified from srf?r^W) becomes siffT^ifior^ ; nom. sing. ; 

Pr. Gauf. (Hindi.)* Again, Skr. becomes 

nom. sg. Skr. Pr. PuTTWlfic^ or fqanPr^TT; Gauf. 

fqarrct Mar.t Again Skr. XXHTIi watchman ; nom. sg. Pr. 

Gaur. (Uindi) or (Mar.) but the base beeonie.s also siXTPfTir, 

nom. sg. Pr. xr^TPc% ; Gaur. (Low Hindi) (or iTXf^T) ; 

moreover the base becomes also nom. Pr. HXTXVT, Gaur, 

(Hindi) (or ‘or Again, ftflrrftcr (Skr. inf^nr) ; 

nom. sg Pr. Gaur. (Hindi) »XT^T ; the base becomes also 

nom. sg. Prak. or (sec Siihha Chandra 

III, 50. Hcma Chandra I, 230.) or ^il^| ; Gaur. (Mar.) or (Hindi) 

aiTX; the base becomes moreover nom. sg. Prak. or 

or ; Gatir. (Mai\) or (Hindi) ^TT^.f Compare Skr. 

a hind of sweetmeat^ in Prak. which is in Gaufian (Hindi) 

Xnif or (Mar.) ^riX. 

2. The base may be one formed by t]|^ affixes or (which, how- 
ever, are probably mere modifications of the affix so that the examples 

* Sec Hema ClmiKlra I, 26, Subha Cliandra II, 43, wlicro to bo in Pra- 
krit ; Pr. Pr. IV, 15, has 

t Or Skr. fq fWHilW . G-.uir. fqftima 

or fqftniRI (Hindi.) 

i Hie derivation of thiS word from the Skr. XTTXX quite clear fi-om the Prakrit 
initial ^EX> The servant who attended Iiis master at his batli and shaved him, ww colled 
Skr. infqx i" probably a dum^ transliteration of the Prakrit title 
; or else a corruption of the base XTTfXVi which would be on equivalent of 
as suggested in M. WilUoms’ Skr. Lexicon. 

IT 
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under this head, would in reality not differ from those under the former). 
Thus i7T%i|r from iTTHT+l^ir gardener (commonly srT%7); nom. sing, 
wftpirf, Pr. ; Gauf . Kn^. Again from betel + 

vender of betel ; nom. .sing. Pr. Qau|-. Vft^^ (or 

Trt^T^)- Again Tifirir from oilman ; nom. sing, irfigiiri, Pr&k. 

(see Subha Chandra IV, 95. Hema Chandra II, 9S.) ; Gauf. 
Hereto might also be referred the Hindi neighhour from Skr. 

(for the more usual 3rrfl^f^>r)9 and inrft watchman from Skr. (for 

the more usual which have been already noticed under No. 1. 

Again scorpion, nom. sing. Skr. but Prdk. or 

(see Pr. Pr. 1, 15.) or ; Gaui-. (Hindi) fil^,or, (Mar.) ftV, or (Nai- 

pfili) f^nPl. Similarly neighhour Skr. (more usually 

of ; but Prak. (Subha Chandra II, 53.^ or (see 

Subha Chandra II, 8. Hema Chandra 1. 44.) Again, handful (of 
+W), nom. sing. Skr. Pr. % Gauf. 

3. Just as the affix V may be added to bases in so it may be added 

also (though less usually) to bases in x mid ^ ; hence a base in or 
arises; e. g.,i|rf^ or amplified mfnw poet, nom. sing, Pr. ; 

Gauf. (Hindi) Again, or amplified teach^ / nom. sing. 

Pr4k. Gauy. (Gaijiw.) si^irr. Again, or amplified UTEiir 

pungent, nom. sing. iir^T, Pr. Gaur. (or HilfT.) In Hindi 

these forms arc almost altogether confined to the Low-liindi dialects, and 
are alwa} s Ibnncd by inserting the euphonic semi-vowel in the Pr&krit ter- 
mination. Tljc Gaurian contracted forms in and ^ of this kind of nouns 
hardly (»ver occur. In High Hindi these nouns are used almost always in 
their simple fprm, without the affix W ; thus ufk nom. sing. Sk. ilTpSTS 
Pr. nr^, Gaur. (reducing final long x) teacher, nom. sing. Skr., 

Pr. ; Gaur. etc. 

4. The Prakrit affix IT may also be added to bases in The 

vowel XS changes in Prakrit to X (according to the general rule, Pr. Pr. I, 28. 
and special rule, Suhha Cliandrjftl, 90, Hema Chandra 1, 135.), whence we 
obtain Praknt bases in ; or it changes to (see special rule, SubhaChan- 
dra TI, 88. 89 . 90 . Hema Chandra 1, 131, 134, 135,), whence we get Prakrit 
bases in Thus Skr. or amplified brother nom. sing. ; 

Prak. (i. e. or (i. e, wg^T) ; Gauf. (Hindi) nrf or 

(Mar.) IHT^. Again Skr. or amplified nmx mother ; nom. sing. irm^T; 
Prak. («'. e, ’sinfrWT) or iTTST^T (*. e. irrg^j) Gaur. (Hindi, Panjabi) 

or (Panjabi) iTT^. Again Skr. er amplified grandson ; nom. 
sing, j Prfik. ; Gauf, (Mar.), 

5. Thero are miscellaneous Sanskrit bases which, though they contain 
3 ome other consonant (not i|r), also yield in Prakrit a base in or m % 
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e. g., Skr: i|Tf^, nom. sing. Pr4k. i|tPw ; Oauy. (Mar.). 

Again^ iisir, nom. sing. srsYT’, Prak iis^T or ; Gauf. iiar 

It will have been seen from these examples that the Pr6k. nom. sing, 
in or of the bases in f ^ and assume in Gaufian a double form ; 

viz. either a form in ^ and or one in and ^iiT . For here again, as 
everywhere, the two Gaufian phonetic laws come into play ; viz. of obviating 
the Prakrit hiatus either through the insertion of the connecting semi- 
vowels "S or or through the contraction of the two hiatus-vowels in sandhi. 
Those forms which are made by inserting the connecting semi-vowels if, or 
W, are very common in Gaipw. and in the Low Hindi generally, where they 
may be formed as alternative forms of any noun in ^ or very often with- 
out any difference in meaning. 'IMie connetjting semi-vowel if is used for 
nouns in and the connecting semi-vowel "W for nouns in E. gardener 
is in Ganwari both and *. e. the Prakrit is in which 

the Gaufian inserts il between ^ and <iT, and thus protects and preserves the 
Prakrit final ^ (or ^t). Again, watchman is or or or 

; i. e. the Prakrit is xr^T^iiT or and the Gaurian, ^y inser- 
ting and and Then again, the inserted semi-vowels 

W and 1 protfet the final Prakritie J So again hvtlier is both irnf and 
Sometimes these nouns in|^i|T arfd*'BrwT (like the feminine nouns with 
the identical termination) imply, as distinguished from the nouns in ^ and 

* Rarely, also n is inserted in the Prak. termination ; e. g., in the opening 
line of Chand’s Epic, ^ II 

t The antepenultimate is shortened according to a peculiar Ganw4ri law. 

X In poetry the final long iff is ofbeu found shortened for metre's sake ; e. g., in the 
tbllowing verse (kavittn) of Chand, 

I II 

I I 

I rranr n 

^ I II 1, 7, 

W« hare here ^rf^tr for ^|f^1|T (Pr. ^a|<rr, Skr.^filUr:) ; vf^Vor^^(Pr. 
Skr. ^TT^for Skr. ^ 

'i^hc hill form is also met with, when the metre admits, as in the following ^ 
of JJkhtar — 

fiat I a ii 

aa ara a$T h ^ 

auR: a^.ii 

an: aainr a^a^r 'smz aai i aiK t aimire ^Tirf^ ii • 

Here aiaiRai (Pr-aarf^Ti see Pr. Pr. IV, 15)/a^e has kept the final long to 
rhyme with the femiii. 319rf^T. 
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definitcneBS or affection or contempt. In High Hindi, they are rarely used, 
and when used, then only to express contempt or affection (as iTpiT dear 
brother) or diminution (as a emdlt pot,) There are, however, a small 

number of masc. nouns in which are, altogether incorporated into the 

High Hindi, and of which no alternative form in^ exists at all ; as iii^T wolf 
and a few others.* Otherwise, the usual form of such nouns in High Hindi 
as well as in the other (literary) Gaufian languages, is that in ^ and 

Tlie process by which the Prakrit terminations and are 
turned into ^ and Wi in Gaurian, is one altogetlier analogous to that by 
which the Prakrit feminine terminations and are turned, in Gaupan, 
into and It has been already fully explained. Its application to masc. 
nouns will be best shown by a few examples ; e. g., Skr. scorpion be- 
comes in Prakrit or or ; in Gaurian, by one of its laws, 

the final is reduced to ^ or thus or or ; next, by 

another Gaurian law, the final hiatus-vowels are contracted by sandhi ; thus 
we have the forms (Hindi), f¥^(Mar.), and PNft (Naip.) Again, Skr. 
WJTT or amplified ^T?8^: Irother ; Prak. iTirfix or wwiiT ; in Gau^., through 
the intermediate stage of UTrH and they become and vir^. Again, 

Skr. Pr. or xnni%T ; in’ Gaur. first aiJi next 

inrft and etc. • 

The correctness of this theory of derivation of the Gaurian masculine 
nouns in and receives strong support from the oblique form^ which 
most nouns in ^ and a few nouns in ^5 admit in Mar&thi. Most nouns in 
« do not admit an oblique form ; while most nouns in ^ do admit one. This 
is quite in order ; for, as 3 liave shown in a fonnor place, the termination 
Wi is generally an altogetlier Q-aurian formation, being a reduction of the 
original Gaurian termination ^T, itself a contraction of the Prakrit termina- 
tion Oh the other hand, the Gaurian terniination ^ is a partly 

Prakritic formation, being an immediate contraction of the Praknt 
termination Similarly, the Gaufian termination ^ in those few nouns 

which admit an oblique form, is a partly Prakrit formation, being an 
immediate contraction of the Pr.ikrit termination 

The oblique form of the masculine nouns in ^ terminates in that 
^ of the masculine nouns in ws in WT ; e. g., gardener has genitive 

barber, genitive ^TWT^T ; WTW brother, genitive UPTT ; 
X'U^^^corpion, genitive etc. It has been stated already, that the 

Skr. becomes in Prakrit ; the genitive is in Sanskrit 

in Prakrit or or ; in Gaupan the latter becomes 

r 

* The reason of tliis exception is plain ; it is simply to avoid ooufnsion ; e. g., ihft wo{f ; 
the short form of could not be distinguished from if sheejp, except by the gender 

the former being masc., the latter feminine. means literally the sheep-catcher. 
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contracted by sandhi (according to Gaufian law) to ftl[T (originally fifjfTf) 
or, as it is spelled in Marathi (accjpording to a peculiar Marathi phonetic 
law*), fw V. Again, Sanskrit : uweetmeat^ Prakrit has in the 

genitive Sanskrit Pr4krit'^?gqjl|^or or ; in Gaufian 

the latter is contracted to (originally ^r^T^). From the analogy of 

these, we may conclude that other nouns in which have an oblique form 
in wr, must also be derived from Prakrit nouns in (t. e, bases in W^ir) ; 
and their oblique fm'tn in is merely a phonetic modification of the 
Prakrit genitive. Thus the oblique form WT^T must be derived from a 
Prakrit noun brother (for HTg^T, Sanskrit wnn) ; the genitive of 

is or or the latter contracted in Gaufian 

becomes WTT (originally ; similarly, must be derived from the 

Prakrit noun (for ; the genitive of it is or 

or which in Gauriau is contracted to (originally W^n*IT^), the 

present Marathi oblique form of the word. Now we know from the Prakrit 
grammarians that these Prakrit nouns WT^iiT, etc., really do exist. 

Thus also Sanskrit wheat, Pr. (or ; Gaurian iiiS (Hindi) 

or aiii (Marathi) ; genitive Pnikrit or or ilTS^rg ; Gaurian 

contracted 3l|^T (originally ), which is the present oblique form of the 
Marathi word. All these oblique forn& are occasionally spelled so, as to 
separate the semivowel *3 from its conjunct consonant ; thus or fw’gWT ; 

or ; because in the case of the semivowel there 

is a tendency in all tlw Gaurian dialects, to sound the neutral vowel before 
it. it should bo noted, moreover, that in the case of all oblique forms 
in ^ of such nouns in the tennination es of which is a modilication of tho 
Prakrit termination the conjunction of with the base consonant is the 
more original and convet spelling. Put in the case of all oblique for ins 
in of such nouns iA the tennination gr of which is a modiQcation of 
the Prakrit termination the separation of w from the base consonant 

is the better way of s]jclling. 

The analogy of the masculine nouns in ar leads us further to conclude 
that also tho niascullnc nouns in which admit an oblique form in ^T, 
must be derived from a Prakrit base-form in the genitive of which, 

ending in or or is modiiicd into the oblique form in 

and the nominative of which ending in ^T, is modiiied into the dh*ect form 
in To this may be added a further argument, that the genitive of the 
only other kind of Sanskrit or Prakrit base which might have come into con- 

j 

* MaritM has generally an unasplrate mute consonant, where the Hindi and Prakrit 
show an aspirate one ; e. g., Skr. Pnik. ^71^, Hindi ^TlJt, Mar. ; Skr. 

Prak. Hindi Mor&tln ; Skr. l*r- Hindi fn^, 

Mar. etc. 
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Bideration the base in with a nominative in ^ and genitive in X^t) 
cannot well be the original of the ohliq^e form of the nouns in E. g« 
gardener^ might at first sight be supposed to bo identical witii the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit noun vrnift, nominative singular of the base 
byit then, the genitive of that noun is Sanskrit Prakrit 

which form (f. e* irrf%^T) could not well have been the original of the 
dbligue form J(VW (Mar.) of the Gaufian noun ; for it would be 

necessary to assume the elision of the nasal ^ and the change of the final 
to ^T, both phonetic modifications, otherwise without precedent.* But 
besides the Sanskrit and Prakrit have another base with the identical 

meaning, viz. The genitive of this base would be Skr. 

Prak. or TTlfi^RTH^or infigTlTWi Gauf. (contracted) laW (orig. 

^rWT^)i which is the present oblique form of the Gaupian noun iT'Nit. 
Hence it follows necessarily that the Gaurian direct form iTT^, must be also 
a modification of the nom. sing, of the base u e. Skr. Prak, 

lTTf%%r. Similarly the Gaupian noun oilman must be derived from the 
nom. sing, (Skr. of the base Tlf%7 ; for its oblique form 

ifWlT leads us back to a Prak. genitive or or 

belonging to the nom. iTfai% (not to of ). 

It remains to examine the oblique form of those masculine nouns which 
by means of inserting the semivowel H or have preserved the Prakrit 
termination and therefore terminate in Tin, 

In High Hindi (not in Low Hindi, where they may bo used without 
any appreciable modification of meaning) and in Marathi, these nouns are 
commonly used to express smallness (and hence afiection or contemptf). 


* Prakrit final ^ is in Gaiipiau always reduced to ^ or (quiescent) ^ ; but Pra- 
krit (^iRT*) contracted to Gaurian « 

t In the manual these nouns are not noticed at all. Dadoba in his grammar notices 
those in up (t. e. qjpqfp) only, ace page 274. But the others do fdso occur occasionally. 
Molcsworih in his Mar. dictionary mentions, e. g., (*• sharp, a 9maU 

dagger (of corresponding to Hindi or Anotlier means 

of forming these affectionate or contempiive diminutives is the affix (Mar.) 

or ^ (Hindi). So, e. g., in the Low Hindi verse — 

wtft VWT II 

'em! n 

vm n 

iret H . 


Here we have the diminutives igT^T orow (iTT^) and pinnacle (^Twft), 

of theono kiwi ; Mid *o*l (^<^1 or afl), 

('d 1^) , of the other kind. Regarding the Mar. diminutives in , see Dadoba, p, 272. 
Manual, pp. 112, uud 34. 
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Their oblique form ends in High Hindi and the Low Hindi dialects of the 
Braj Bhasha class in ^ ; that is, their termination changes to 
^ ; e. g., irarwr Utter, gen. wolf gen. 

watchman, gen. iniwi small crow, gen. VT9R 1 — amall 

pot, gen. ; -ftyrr small dagger, gen. m- But in Marfithi aj^d 

in the Low Hindi dialects of the Ganwari class the oblique form of 
these nouns end in RT, that is the termination remains unchanged to 
outward appearance ; e. g., the Mar. TTillT small Ram; gen. TTW ^ (». a. 
KTiTiiT RT) ; Ganw. UTWT horse, gen. ^ITRT ; %rfr«rr drinking pot, gen. 
Wflfct 3r; watchman, gen. inr^T etc. This circumstance, 

however, should not mislead to the conclusion that the oblique and direct 
forms are (formally) identical ; that is, that in Gaurian these nouns belong to 
the proper Qaufian element. That this is probably not the case, but that 
the identity of the terminations of the oblique and direct forms is merely 
the accidental result of phonetic modifications, is sufficiently indicated by 
the fact that those terminations are different ( 1 . c. RT and in the other 
Low Hindi dialects. According to the method previously explained, these 
oblique forms would originate thus ; e. g. the genitive of the Prakrit 
would be or or ; the latter form becomes in Gaufian, 

by inserting the euphonic semivowel if, iiftWT (originally which is 

the obliqwform of the word in Ganwari ; next, the final vjT is contracted 
into thus or (with euphonic H inserted) and this is the 

oblique form of the word in High Hindi and Braj Bhasha. 

Ill conclusion, 1 will again add tables, exhibiting at a glance the results 
arrived at in this essay and the previous one. 

In the next essay (VI), I propose to examine an old Umai oblique 
form of an altogether difiorent kind from those hithei'to discussed ; vig, 
the oblicpie forms in fir and 

* Theso three nounfl are also High Hindi, and not diminutiTe ; if fw^T >8 derived by 
means of the affix fnini *keeji y just :is gardener from WRgX garland and 
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H. = Hmdi ; M. s Marathi j P.^ Panjabi ; G. = Gujarati ; K. = Xaipali ; S. = Sindhi j Br. diaj Bhasha; Mr. s Marwari • 
Ga^iwari ; A. s= Alwari. All forma inclosed in brackets are theoretical and hypothetical. * 
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Examples tofTables I, II, III. 
Masculina. 



• These forms can ooly be made of nouns expressing rational beings in Marathi ; but in Ganwaii of every 
t See Hema Chandra, I, 88. ; but there is also a Skr. noun iin: 
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Translation of an Arabic Pamphlet an the Sistarif and Doctrines of the 

WahhubiSf written by ^AbdMah^ grandson of ^Ahduil Wahhdbf the 
fownder of Wdhhdhism. — By J. O’KnrEALT, C. 8., Calcutta. 

This pamphlet* contains a complete description of the taking of Makkah^ 
and shews that the Wahhabis looked on it in the same light as the 
Crusaders did the taking of Jerusalem. They entered the holy city not as 
warriors, but as pilgrims. It is interesting from a historical point of view, as 
it is a means by which we can test the conflicting statements of Burckhardt 
and Corancez ; but what is of far greater interest is, that it proves, beyond 
all possibility of doubt, the identity on all important points of Wahhfibi 
doctrines in Arabia with Wahhabi doctrines in India, and confirms the 
prevalent vie^ that one is the oflshoot of the other. Many parts corrobo- 
rate the statements of Falgrave as to the intolerance of the sect, and 
there will be found towards the end a list of mortal sins, which are almost 
the same as those given in his book. 

’Abdullah with several other Wahhabis of Najd was put to death in 
1818 by Ibr&him Pashd, when the latter took Dardyah. His grandson ’Abdur- 
Bahmdn, and his great-grandson ’Abdul Latif were both alive when Pal- 
grave visited that city in 1862. 

Tuakslation. 

In the name of God^ the Compassionate and Merc^l ! 

Praise bo to God, the Lord of the Universe, and blessing and peace bo 
upon our prophet Muhammad, the faithful, and on his people and his 
companions, and those who lived after them, and their successors of the next 
generation ! Now I was engaged in the holy war, carried on by those who 
truly believe in the Unity of God, when God, praised be He, graciously 
permitted us to enter Makkah, the holy, the exalted, at midday, on the 6th 
day of the week on the 8th of the month (Muharram), 1218, Hijri. 'Before 
this, 8a’ ud, our leader in the holy war, whom the Lord protect, had sum- 
moned the nobles, the divines, and the common people of Makkah; for 
indeed the leaders of the pilgrims and the rulers of Makkah had resolved on 
battle, and had risen up against us in the holy place (haram), to exclude us 
from the house of God. But when the army of the true believers advanced, 
the Lord filled their hearts with terror, and they fled hither and thither. 
Then our commander gave protection to every one within the holy place, 
while we, with shaven heads and hair cut short, entered with safety, crying 

* The origiilal is preserved among the Government Dihlf MSS. (Arabic MSS., No. 

86J). 
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“ Labbaika/’ without fear of any created being, and only of the Lord God. 
Now, though we were more numerous, better armed and disciplined than the 
people of Makkah, yet we did not cut down their trees, neither did we hunt, 
nor shed any blood except the blood of victims, and of those four-footed 
beasts which the Lord -has made lawful by his commands. 

When our pilgrimage was over, we gathered the people together on 
the forenoon of the first day of the week, and our leader, whom the Lord 
save, etplained to the divines what we required of the people, and for 
which we would slay them, viz,, a pure belief in the Unity of God Almighty. 
He pointed out to them that there was no dispute between us and them 
except on two points, and that one of these was a sincere belief in the 
unity of God, and a knowledge of the difierent kinds of prayer of which 
du^d was one. He added that to shew the significance of * shi^,’ the prophet 
(may he be blessed !} had put people to death on account of it ; that ho 
had continued to call upon them to believe in the Unity of God for 
some time after he became inspired, and that he had abandoned 
shirk before the Lord had declared to him the remaining four pillars 
of Islam. The second point related to actions lawful and unlawful as 
prohibited. Ho said that as regards these they retained but the name, 
while the use, nay any vestige of them, had altogether disappeared. 

Then they jointly and severally admitted that our belief was best, and 
promised the Amir to be guided by the Qor&n and the Sunnat. He accepted 
their promise and pardoned them. Neither did he give any of them the least 
annoyance, nor cease to treat them with the greatest friendship, especially 
the divines. And he spoke to them of our faith, publicly and privately 
giving them proofs of what ho believed. We, too, asked them to discourse and 
confer with us and to speak the truth without reservation. Moreover, we 
explained to them wlmt the Amir had spoken to them publicly, and pointed 
out the proofs of it in the Qoran and the Sunnat, and in the conduct of our 
spotless ancestors, such as the orthodox Caliphs who ruled over their 
followers. For the prophet had said, upon you be my Sunnat, and the 
Sunnat of the orthodox Caliphs after me.” We also gave them proofs from 
the four Imams, Doctors of Divinity, and those who were instructed by 
them up to the third generation after the prophet, according to his saying :• 
** Well, for you is my generation, next that which follows, and after it the 
succeeding generation.” Again wc pointed out to them that we were searchers 
after truth wheresoever it might be, and obeyed those proofs which were 
clear and open without caring whether they were opposed to what our 
ancestors had or had not done. In fine, they were not able to chide us for 
a single thing, while we showed them their errors in asking help in their 
necessities from the dead ; and as they had still some a few doubts about it, 
wo removed them by relevant proofs from the Qoran and the Sunnat. They 
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then acknowledged our belief, and there was not one amongst them who 
doubted or hesitated to believe that that for which we condemned men to 
death, was the truth pure and unsjullied. And they swore a binding oath, 
although we had not asked them, that their hearts had been opened and 
their doubts removed, and that they were convinced whoever said, * Oh 
prophet of God !’ or * Oh Ibn ’Abbas !’ or ‘ Oh ’Abdul Q&dir !’ or called on 
any other created being, thus entreating him to turn away evil o( grant 
what is good, (where the ppwer belongs to God alone,) such as recovel^ from 
sickness, or victory over enemies, or protection from temptation, Ac. ; he is a 
* Mushrik,’ guilty of the most heinous form of shirk, his bfood shall be shed 
and property confiscated. Nor is it any excuse that he believes the effective 
first cause in the movements of the universe is God, and only supplicates 
those mortals, who are between death and resurrection, to intercede for 
him. or’ bring mm nearer the presence of God, so that he may obtain what 
he requires from Him through them or through their intercession. Again, 
the tombs which had been erected over the remains of the pious, had become 
in these times as it were idols whither the people went to pray for what they 
required, they humbled themselves before them, and called upon those lying 
in them, in their distress, just as did those who were in darkness before the 
coming of Muhammad. 

Among those present were Muftf Shaikh ’Abdulmalik ul-Qala’i, a 
Hanafite, Husain ul-Maghribi, a M4liki Mufti, and ’Uqail bin Yaliya al- 
’Alawi. 

When this was over, we razed all the large tombs in the city which the 
people generally worshipped and believed in, and by which they hoped to 
obtain benefits or ward off* evil, so that there did not remain an idol to be 
adored in that pure city, for which God be praised. Then the taxes and 
customs we abolished, all the different kinds of instruments for using tobacco 
we destroyed, and tobacco itself we proclaimed forbidden. Next we burned 
the dwellings of those selling hashish^ and living in open wickedness, and 
issued a proclamation, directing the people to constantly exercise them- 
selves in prayer. They were not to pray in separate groups according to the 
different Imams ; but all were directed to arrange themselves at each time of 
prayer behind any Imam who is a (muqallid) follower of any of the four 
Imams (may the Lord be pleased with them !). For in this way the Lord 
would be worshipped by as it were one voice, the faithful of all sects 
would become friendly disposed towards each other, and all dissensions 
would cease. 

Wa appointed a^ruler over them, ’Abfi ul-Mu’in, the Sharif, and his 
rule was established without shedding of blood, and without dishonoring 
or annoying any person. Praised be the Lord of the Universe ! 

Afterwards, wc gave them a pamphlet, composed by Shaikh Muhammad. 
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on the Unity of God, which contains all the arguments supported by^ their 
sentences bearing on it, in the Qoran and the Hadi^ which are mutodtir^ so 
that the souls might be comforte*&. And we compiled from extracts of 
it a smaller pamphlet ilt for the common people which we commanded be 
distributed in their places of meeting,* read in their assemblies and explained 
to them by the divines, so that by learning the doctrine of the Unity of 
Ood, and seizing it with a firm grasp, they might awake to the knowledge of 
shirk, and become careful. The pamphlet is as follows : 

In ihe name of Qod^ the Merciful and CompoBdonate ! 

Know that God has been kind to you, inasmuch as you are the best of 
tho race of Abraham, and worship God in a pure manner. Tlic Lord 
commanded all mankind to do so, and it was for this purpose He created 
them, as He said, 1 only created the Jins and mankind to worship.’* 
Then know that God created you to worship Him, and know that there 
cannot be worship without belief in the Unity of God, just as He will net 
listen to a prayer unless ofiered up after purification. When shirk enters 
into any form of worship, it vitiates it, as is related in the Hadis. Also He 
has said, “ Mushriks arc not in a position to worship the Lord, since they 
testify against themselves that they are infidels. Their acts shall not avail 
them, and they shall burn for all eternity.” Therefore, whoever calls upon 
other than God entreating him to grant something which is only within His 
power, such as obtaining a benefit or avoiding a misfortune, he, indeed, is 
guilty of slurJc in his worship, as the Lord has said, “ Those who go astray and 
call upon others beside the Lord, shall not be answered, even until the 
day of judgment ; and those on whom they call, shall not heed them ; and 
when mankind shall rise again from the dead, they will look upon their 
supplicators as their ^enemies, and their worship as infidelity.” Again, the 
Lord has said, “ Those whom you supplicate other than Me, can avail you 
nothing. When you supplicate them, they will not hear your supplica- 
tion, and even • shQuld they hear you, they will not answer, and instead 
of speaking in your favour, they will adjudge you infidels on the day of 
judgment.” In short, the Lord exalted and blessed has declared that 
entreating others than Him is shirk ; therefore, whoever says, “ Oh prophet 
of God,” or “ Oh Ibn ’Abbas,” or “ Oh ’Abdul Qadir,” or “ Oh beloved,’^ 
Ac., thinking that the person supplicated is a way .unto the Lord, or an 
iiiterccder with Him, or a means to Him, he is a Mushrik : his blood shall be 
abed, and his property confiscated unless he repent. And in the same way, 
whoever kills an animal in the name of other than God, or makes a vow to 
him or puts trust in him, hopes to be benefited, or fears to be injured Iby him, 
or asks him for assistance in those things which belong to God alone, he 
is a Mushrik, of whom the Lord has said, those who are guilty of shirk 
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towards Him, shall not be pardoned ; but except these the Lord will pardon 
whomsoever He wishes ! These also are as it were the Mushriks of Arabia, 
against whojn the prophet (may he, Ac. !> stood up in battle and commanded 
to worship with a pure heart. This is evident for four reasons given by 
God in the Qor&n : 

1st. It is known that the infidels against whom the prophet (may he 
Ac. !) made war, had admitted that the Lord was the Supporter, the Creator, 
the Giver of life and death, the Ruler over all things. The proofs of this 
are the words of the Lord : “ Say, who gives you food from the heavens 

and the earth P who is the Master of hearing and seeing P who calls forth 
life from death, and death from life P who rules events P’* They will quickly 
say, ‘ God*. Then answer, “ but you do not fear him.’* 

And the Lord has said, Say, if you know, whose is the earth and 
what is in it P” They will answer, * it belongs to God then say, “ is it not 
that you do not remember Him ?” Again, say, who is the Lord of the seven 
heavens, and Lord of the great *Arsh ? They will answer, ‘ God.’ Then say, 
is it not that you do not fear Him P” Say, “ if you know, who is he in whose 
hands is dominion over everything P who can compel, yet not be compelled P*’ 
They will quickly answer, ‘ God.’ Then answer, “ is it not that you do not 
fear Him ?” After you have known this, and found it difficult to understand, 
how people who accept the scriptures, can supplicate others than God, 
turn to the second reason which is as follows : 

They say, we only turn towards and supplicate those departed, that 
they may intercede with God for us. We ask not from them, but from Gud, 
through their intercession.” The proofs against this opinion are the words 
of God, “ They worship other than God, that can neither harm nor profit 
them, andt-say, “ these have interceded for us with the Lord.” Answer, “ can 
you inform God of anything either in the heavens qf* the earth of which 
He has not knowledge. He is more holy and high than those whom you 
give Him as companions.” 

Those who have adopted not God, but others as a patron say; “ we 
only worship them, that they may propitiate us with the Lord ; for of a 
certainty He will decide favourably in matters with which they are con- 
cerned.” They also hold as opposed to us that God will not point out 
‘ibhe way of salvation to infidels or liars.” Having ui^derstood this, turn 
towards the third reason, viz., that he who calls on an idol to intercede for 
him, and he who though abandoning idols yet depends on holy persons, 
such as Christ, or His mother, or the angels, is in the same position. The 
proof of this is in the words of the Lord, Those who seek a means to 
God, are they nearer Him P They hope for His mercy and fear His punish- 
ment, and certainly the punishment of your Lord is severe.” And the 
prophet (may he be Ac. !) has said,** There is no difference between those who 
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worsliip idols, and iSiose who worship holy persons. They are both in- 
fidels.” Moreover, we fought wiijfi them, until they all turned towards 
God. * 

The fourth reason is : The people the prophet speaks of, when in dis- 
tress, took refuge with God and, forgetting their past conduct, abandoned 
shirk ; while the people of our times, when in difficulties, seek refuge in sup- 
plicating their Pirs. The Lord has said, when they mount their ships, they 

supplicate God, taking refuge with Him besides God.” Now, if you 

understood this, you will perceive that the Mushriks in the time of the 
prophet (may he he &c. !) were not guilty of such heinous shirk as the wiser 
Mushriks of our times. The former sought refuge with God in their dis- 
tress ; the latter call upon their Pirs. The Lord is omniscient. 

And among the persons who presented themselves before us with 
the people of Makkah and witnessed our victory in discussion, was Husain 
ul-Airat'i n1-llazraini, afterwards aMIayani. He continued to visit us and 
sit with Sa’nd and others of the force who were well learned in the scrip- 
tures, and he asked us of those matters other than the intercession of 
Saints, for which our swords were unsheathed. This he did fearlesslj', 
and without any dread, as he was guiltless of any thing wrong in our 
eyes. So we iiiforniod him of our belief whicdi is as follows : VV'e believe, 
our sect holds the real true religion, is the sect of tlie Ahl-us-Sunnat 
and al-Jama'at, and that our^w^ay to salvation is that of the pious an- 
cient departed, ino.st easy and excellent, and opposed to the doctrines of 
those who hold that tho modern way is the best. We construe the 
Qoran and lladises according to tlie ineaiiiiig apparent on the face of them, 
and leave the interpretation of them to God, tor He is the lluler. And for this 
reason that tlie divines who have pa-^sed away, so acted in aiisworiiig the ques- 
tion as to wlietlier the highest lieaven is level or not, which arose out of the 
w'ords of the mereifulGod, “ The is level they held that “ level" was well 

known, ami as it was predicated of 'Arsh, it was lawful to believe in it, and 
licretieal to question it. Wc believe that good and evil proceed from God, the 
exalted ; that nothing hap})ens in His kingdom, but what He eoinmauds ; that 
created beings do not possess free will, and are not accountable for their own 
acts ; but on the contrary they obtain rank and spiritual reward, merely 
as an act of grace, and suffer punishment justly, for God is not bound to do 
anything for His slaves. Wc believe that the faithful will see Him in the end, 
but we do not know uudcf what form, as it was beyond our comprehension. 
And in the same way we follow Imam Ahmad Ibn Hanbal in matters 
of detail ; but we do not reject any one who follows any of tho four 
Imams, as we do the Shi'ahs, the ZaidivyahS, and the Iinatniyyahs, &c., 
who belong to no regular churches. Nor do we admit them in any way to 
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act openly according to their vicious creeds ; on the contrary, we compelled 
them to follow one of the four Imams. We do not claim to exercise 
our reason in all matters of religion, and none of our faith demand such 
a position, save that we follow our judgment where a point is clearly 
demonstrated to us in either the Qoran or the Sunnat still in force, and 
though there has been no special command in favour of it, yet there is 
nothing of weight against it. As a rule, we hold the same as the four 
Imdms ; but we reject all sects in connection with property inherited by 
our ancestors, and hold them preferred, although it is opposed to the Han- 
bali sect. We do not enquire to what sect a person belongs, neither do we 
abandon the forms prescribed by the four sects, except where we find a clear 
decision contrary to any of them and the matter is merely an outward 
observance, such as the action of an Imam at prayers. Hence we direct 
Malakis and Hanafis equally to collect themselves an instant, when 
standing or sitting before prostrating themselves at prayers, for on this point 
the evidence is clean On the other hand, we do not prohibit the saying of 
** Bismillah” in a loud voice, as is the custom among Shafi’is, neither do we 
direct it to be said inwardly. Where two contrary practices were in force, 
and the evidence in connection with each is strong, we declare both allowable, 
even though this is contrary to any sect. But this occurs only very rarely. 
The exercise of our reason in some matters of religion is not prohibited, 
nor can such be deemed contradictory to repudiating the right to exercise 
our reason in all religious matters ; for above all the four Imams followed 
their own will in some minor religious observances, even so far as to act 
contrary to the rules of the sect which they founded. 

We make use of the usual orthodox commentaries in striving to under- 
stand the Qoran, such as the Tafsir Jarir and its compendium by Ibn Kasir 
theShafi’i, and so also the Baghawi,Baizawi, Khaziii, Haddad, Jalalain, and 
other commentaries. We also use the commentaries of the well known 
Imams to explain the IIadi.^6, viz,, ’Asqalani, QustulanS on Bukhari, 
the Nabawi on Muslim, Manawi on Jaini’u^qaghir, and Mukhawwa^ on 
collections of Hadiss, as the Umahat us-sittah, or * the six mothers,’ their 
commentaries, the different books of all sects in all sciences, all ordinances, 
histories, grammar, and all sciences, helpmates to other sciences. We do 
not command the destruction of any writings except such as tend to cast 
people into infidelity to injure their faith, such as those on Logic, which 
have been prohibited by all Divines. But we are not very exacting with 
regard to books or documents of this nature, saVe if they appear to assist 
our opponents, we destroy them. As to the destruction of certain books 
belonging to the people of hy the Badawis, that proceeded from their 
ignorance, they were punisheA for it and so were others for the same thing. 
We do not consider it proper to make Arabs prisoners of war, nor have 
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we done so, neither do we fight with other nations. Finally, we do notT 
consider it lawful to kill women or children. 

As to those liars and concealers of the truth who say, that we explain 
the Qoran according to our own views and only hold those traditions which 
agree with our opinions, without having recourse to the well known com- 
mentaries on the one or taking into consideration the narrators of the other ; 
that we lower the dignity of our prophet Muhammad (may, Ac.) and say that 
he has rotted in his grave, and that any one of us would derive more ad- 
vantage from his stafi* than from him ; that he cannot intercede for us ; that 
pilgrimage to his tomb is improper ; and that he was so ignorant, as not to 
know positively “ There is no God except God” until he became inspired ; — we 
answer, ‘ only consider that this sentence “ 'riiere is no God but "God” was 
given forth in Madinah.* Moreover, they say, we do not attend to the 
sayings of the learned and destroy the writings of tliose adhering to any 
one sect, because though partly true, they are also partly false ; that being 
numerous, we proclaim as infidels not only the people of our time, but all 
since the beginning of the tenth century (Hijrah), except those who 
hold as we do ; that we do not enrol any person in our sect until he admits 
that he was a Mush rik, and his •father died one; that we prohibit the 
invocation of our prophet (may, &c.) and pilgrimage to his grave even in 
cases where it is lawful ; that whoever joins us, is considered as free of all 
incumbrances, even his debts ; that we do not allow the Ahl-ul-bait (may 
the Lord be pleased with them !) any superior rights ; that we compel 
them to marry inferiors, and that we force those wdio are old to put away 
tlieir young wives, in order to marry them to young men among us, although 
no suit for a divorce has been instituted before us, nor is it desired by the 
parties. All this is simple nonsense, and when we are asked about them, 
we only answer in the wards of the Qoran, “ Praised be you. These are great 
calumnies.” In short, whoever asserts any such thing of us, lies against us. 
lie who has seen how we order our lives, has visited our meetings, or knows 
what we hold, can affirm that all these have been made up, and that the 
disseminators of them are enemies of religion, brothers of the devil, who 
lure men nviny from offering up their prayers to God, the exalted, in per- 
fect accord with His Unity, and prevent them from abandoning those different 
kinds of shirk of which the Lord has declared that He will never forgive, 
though He will forgive whatever else He wishes. We believe that whoever 
commits a mortal sin, such as putting a Muslim to death, fornication, taking 
interest, drinking wines, aor whoever repeats such, does not cease to be a 
Muslim, nor will he suffer eternal {punishment, provided he dies entertain- 
ing a true belief in the Unity of God. 

We believe that our prophet Muhammad (may he, Ac.) is more exalted 
by God than any other created being ; that he is alive, lives in his grave 
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a life quicker than that declared by revelation unto martyrs, and that he 
can hear the salutations of those who salute him. We consider pilgrimage is 
supported by legal custom, but it should not be undertaken except to a 
mosque, and for the purpose of praying in it. Therefore, whoever performs 
pilgrimage for this purpose, is not wiong, and doubtless those who spend the 
precious moments of their existence in invoking the Prophet, shall, according 
to the Hadi^, obtain happiness in this world and the next, and he will dispel 
their sorrows. We do not deny miraculous powers to the saints, but on the 
contrary allow them. They are under the guidance of the Lord, so long 
as they continue to follow the way pointed out in the laws and obey the 
prescribed rules. But whether alive or dead, they must not be made the object 
of any forin of worship. This does not prevent us from asking them or any 
other Muslim if living to supplicate on our behalf. Thus it is related in 
the Hadis that Al-mar-ul-Muslim asked that his brother might be accepted by 
God, and ’Omar directed ’All to ask Uwais to supplicate that he might be par- 
doned, and he did so. According to what has descended to us, our propliet 
Muhammad (may he, &c.) is (empowered to intercede for us on the day 
of judgment, and so also are all prophets, angels, saints, and cliildren. And 
we shall ask it of the Lord God, the Ikuler over it, the Gran ter of it to 
whomsoever lie ])leases to those who are amongst the best of men, the 
believers in the Unity of God. Thus one of us entreating tlie Lord God 
Almighty shall say, O Lord, you have empowered our prophet Muhammad 
(may he, Ac.) to intercede for us, Ac. (in the form handed down by 
tradition), or we shall ask it of the Lord God, the Granter of it to us on 
the day of judgment. “ O God, you have appointed your pure slave (mortal 
or angel^ as may be) to intercede.” Thus we shall ask God for those things 
which must be demanded from Him and not from them. And as regards 
the things over which God alone has power, no one will cry out “ O prophet 
of God”, or “ O Saint of God, I ask your intercession,” nor will any one say 
to this “ help me”, or “ hitercedc for me”, or “ assist me.” Since calling in 
this manner on those who are dead, but as yet not risen to judgment, is a 
form of shirk. There is nothing in its favour, either in the Qor6n or tlie 
Sunnat. The pious departed have not urged it. On the contrary, they have 
decided that it is shirk of the most aggravated form, on account of which 
the prophet warred with the world. 

To determine the effect of taking an oath in the name of other than 
God, it is necessary to look to the intention of the swearer. If he intends 
by the oath to give that respect which is due to God, or more, as happens 
*among certain violent Mushriks of our time, who swear by their Shaikhs— 
their gods on whom they rely, such false oaths will not be accepted like those 
sworn in His name, and the swearers are, according to the general opinion 
of Muslims, Kafirs, guilty of the most heinous form of shirk, ignorant of 
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the most simple elements of their religion. When an oath is lightly taken, 
it is not an aggravated form of shirk ; but such a habit must be sternly 
checked and the swearer directed tb beg pardon of Ood. 

As to conjunction with God, wc hold that when one says, ** O Lord, 1 
shall obtain conjunction with you thiaough the majesty of Muhammad,” or 
through our prophet,” or “ through the Majesty of your pure* servants,” 
or ** through your servant so and so,” this is a sort of worship, sinful in its 
nature, (especially as there has been no decision in favour of it), like the 
practice of invoking the prophet (may he, &c.) in a loud voice, at Azdn 
time. 

Now as regards the Ahl-ul-bait, a similar question, viz. the lawfulness of 
manying a Fatimite, was asked of the people of Dariyah, and they answered 
in accordance with former decisions regarding them. It is right to be 
friendly and on good terms with tliem, as is stated in the Qoran and the 
Suniiat. 13ut we must remeiiiher that lalam is the line of separation 
between us and the rest of mankind ; and that there is neither grace nor 
goodness without piety which carries with it honor, respect, and reverence. 
All learned people are guided by it in the question of precedence, between 
persons nearly equal in age or knowledge, or in advancing to meet such 
when escorting them to the place of honor. But the custom which is 
prevalent in some cities, of honoring those who are young and ignorant, 
even so far that they are angry, beat, wound, or at least quarrel with 
those who do not kiss their hands instead of shaking them, is not based 
on any decision, nor is there any evidence in its favour. On the contrary, 
it is forbidden and should be abolished. If one person kisses the hand of 
another returning from a long journey, or if he does it to honor him for 
his learning, or after a long absence, it is harmless in itself, but is ob- 
jectionable, as it beqpmcs known to those who put faitli in such things 
and creates a custom among proud people. Hence we absolutely prohibit 
it, especially on account of those of whom it is said as a waniiiig : It is 

not possible to close all the places where hunters watch.” For this very 
reason we razed the house of the noble Khadijah, the wife of our Prophet, 
the dwelling in which the prophet was born, and other places dedicated to 
certain Saints in Makkah, so that the people might be warned and flee from 
shirk, inconsistent with His exaltedness, and which He will never forgive. 
Shu'k is worse even than saying God has a son ; the latter makes Him supe- 
rior to all created beings, the former does away with this superiority. For 
the Lord has said, “.A parable is propounded to you about yourselves 
“ What your right hands have obtained, is it for you or for your comjpa- 
nions ?” 

The marriage of a Fafimite to a person not a ^afimite is not incon- 
sbteut with the conduct of Muslims, nor is it wrong. ’All and ’Omar- 
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ibn-ul-KliattHb so married. These two examples suffice. Sakinah, daughter 
of Husain-bin-’AIi, married four times, and none of her husbands was a 
Fafimite, or of the tribe of Banu Hashim. Such was the custom of our 
ancestors, beyond all cavil. We do not compel any person to marry his 
slave until she demands it, or he is unable to marry his equal. Arabs are 
all equals for Arabs, and the contrary custom which prevails in many cities, 
is simply a proof of pride and a desire to exalt one's self, which, as has been 
foretold, is a certain cause of great evil. 

A maiTiage with an unequal is lawful. Thus Zaid who was a slave 
married Zainab, the mother of the faithful, a daughter of the Qoraish tribe. 
Tills is well known to all sects and is conclusive. 

Suppose it is objected by a person not desirous of embracing the 
truth, that according to our argument, viz.,, whoever says, “ O Prophet of 
God, I ask you to intercede for me," is a Mushrik, his blood shall be 
shed, applies to the mass of Muhammadans of modern times, and above all 
to ]^he Divines who have believed this, and even despoiled those who op- 
posed it. We answer, that it docs not follow. The necessary consequence 
of a sect is not the sect itself, as is well known. So it is not necessary that 
we must be Mujassimah, though we speak of the “ form” of God, but on the 
contrary we consider whoever dies in that persuasion is lost. We brand as 
K6firs only those who having heard our call to the true faith, are deaf to it, 
and who having heard the proofs in its favour, obstinately reject it. These 
are the predominant sects, these we war with, so long as they remain in 
wickedness, *prohil)it lawful acts, or assist others in committing grievous 
offences. The non-predominant sects we war with only when they assist 
the ibrmer, are pleased with them, or join them, and thus increase their num- 
bers, becoming as it were predominant with them. Warring with them is 
commanded. We excuse the past generations. They., were not protected 
from error, and their errors are excusable. And as to those who despoiled of 
their property such persons as did not agree with them, they were mis- 
taken, and making a mistake is no harm. Indeed, better than they have made 
mistakes, as we know from the tradition of the woman and the decision 
about dower. History gives other examples. The companions of the pro- 
phet erred, when assembled together, with the prophet in their midst. But 
his glory penetrated them, and they said to a date tree “give us a sign,” 
and it responded. Wo say, this is the position of those persons wlio 
having fallen away from the right way, subsequently awake to their errors ; 
but not of those who are aware of proofs, know the words and practice of 
the Imams, and yet remain persistently opposed to them till they die. We 
say that there is no harm in excusing persons in the first state, nor do we 
hold them Kaft/rs^ simply because they were in error, or even because they 
continued so. For none of theii* time opposed their doctrines either by words, 
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or the sword and spear. They knew of no proofs to. the contrary and saw 
no clearer way. The greater nun^er of the Musalnians referred to by our 
opponents, neglected the advice of those who followed the Sunnat. As a rule 
tliey had totally forgotten the Sunnat, and even the few who were enlightened 
turned away from it before it could make any impresHion on their heart. The 
nobles persistently prohibited the multitude from hearing it, and the mo- 
narchs tortured those in whose heart its faintest trace could be found, except 
the few whom the Lord protected. Thus Mu'awiyah and his friends opposed 
and fought against the Comntandcr of the Faithful, ’Ali-ibii-Abi-Talib. They 
were wrong and continued so to their deaths. Yet, though they were in 
error, as we clearly learn from the Ahl-ul-bait, that none of our pious ances- 
tors considered them Kafirs according to Ijma', or even very wicked ; on the 
contrary they judged them worthy the reward of warriors in the cause of 
religion. So when we find a man orthodox in matters of faith, pure, pious, 
clean of heart, and seeking to benefit his sect by devoting his time to learn- 
ing the useful sciences, or writing about them, we do not call him a Kafir, 
though he may hold wrong opinions on these or other points. This Avas the 
position of Ibn Hajar ul Hai^ami, yet we consider his writing as well order- 
ed, do not deny his knowledge for a single instant, but on the contrary take 
great care of some of his books, such as the Sharh ul-Arba’in, the Alzawajir, 

believe what he has copied, and though in error in one point, he is one 
of the Divines of Islam with whom we hold. Any })cr8on of experience and 
wisdom, who is just and free from any leaning towards hard-hearteduess or 
oppression, looks more to what is said than who says it. Again, the customs 
and habits of people in authority arc obligatory. It matters not whether 
they are just, or unjust, exact imitations of those of whom God has said, 
“ We found our fathers among them following their religion, and we, com- 
ing after them, imitate them in their customs and vices,” who form a deci- 
sion of what is right from the individual and not of the individual from his 
acts. "yV'ith these last we seek no conversation ; but we use the sword until 
they are truly and sincerely converted. 

And, praised be the Lord, the army of the true believers in the Unity 
of God was victorious, its stahdiU'ds were unfurled under most auspicious 
circumstances, and ** soon shall tho.se in darkness see what turn thoir affairs 
shall take.” Moreover, we were the more numerous, and God has said “ our 
armies shall be greater in number,” and so we were hound to assist the 
faithful and reward the religious. 

As regards Bid’ at,* our doctrine is that Bid’ at is whatever has been in- 
troduced after the third generation from Muhammad and is absolutely sinful. 
This is contrary to the doctrines of those who divide it into good and bad, 
and those who divide it into live kinds, unless as appears ^probable they mean 
to consider as good” the acts of the pious departed which were optional. 
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numddbah, and obligatory, and call it ** bid’at,” while ** bad^’ refers to those 
acts which are unlawful or prohibited. There is no harm in so grouping 
them. 

Among the forms of sinful bid’at which we prohibit, is raising one’s voice 
at Azfin time, on Friday night, during the Ramazan, or at either of the ’Ids 
(in Makkah we set aside every thing coniiecte<l with tazkir and iarkhtm as 
sinful according to the Divines of every sect), also readiiS^ the Hadises of 
Abfi-Hurairah before the Khatib on Fridays, which is denounced as Bid’at 
in the Jami’-U99aghir ; assembling on certain particular occasions to 
read the story of the prophet’s birth and believing that it is a special 
kind of prayer, even though the members of the assembly have no 
knowledge of history. There is no precedent for this. Again, we forbid 
people taking to themselves Pirs, or assembling to invoke their Firs ; call- 
ing on their Pirs with a loud voice, offering faiihaha to them, or seeking to 
obtain important advantages through them. For example, we prohibit the 
rdtih-usSmnan and the rdiih-ttUlMdddd as included in the more heinous 
form of shirk, for which we are ready to battle. 

If any person abandon the right way, follows customs which are 
not Sunnat but Bid’at, and subsequently fefuses to give them up, be is 
punished by the Magistrate, such punishment as shall seem iit until he 
repents. 

We do not prohibit people from reading frequently ])amplilets com- 
posed from extracts of the Qor^n and Sunnat ; and as to blessing the pro- 
phet, repeating liis name, Ac., be^ing ])ardon from God, reading the 
Qoran, Ac., all these are commanded l)y the Law. Whoever exerts himself 
in such duties will be rewarded, and as his prayer.s increase, his reward 
increases in a greater proportion, — provided he offers them up according to 
law, without changing the words or the form of them. For God has said. 
Call on your Lord secretly as a sup])liant.” And again, ‘‘God has beautiful 
names, call on him by them.” The Kiiab-ul-lzkar is full of praises of jGod, 
whoever is a seeker of his God can be so with this book, which is in itself 
sufficient for religious people. 

Among those things which we prohibit is the custom of reciting verses 
\u praise^f the prophet, and at the same time blessing him, that of repeat- 
ing bis name or reading it after Tarawlh prayers under the belief that it is 
a form of prayer. Indeed, multitudes are under the idea that this is a custom 
undoubtedly handed down from our ancestors, and lienee we forbid it. But the 
Tarawih itself is Sunnat, and there is nothing wrong in assembling to read it, 
or even Jn repeating it very often. AnotBer form of Bid’at is the custom 
of reading the five prayers, which are farz after the close of Friday in the 
Ramazan. This has been proliibii^d by Ijma’, and we punish it most severely. 
There are* other foims of Bid’at, such as taking the name of God in a loud 
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Toice, when lifting a corpse or when sprinkling the grave with water. 
Ko authority for such has descended from the pious departed. In con*^ 
elusion, it is as well to point out that Shaikh Al-Tartusi-al-Maghribfr 
has written a hook called ’Al-b&is fi-inkar-il-bida* wal-hawadi^, and that 
Abu Shimah al Muqri has compiled from it a shorter pamphlet, which should 
be in the hands of all who are earnest in their faith. 

We prohibit those forms of Bid*at that affect religion or pious works^ 
Thus drinking coffee, reciting poetrj', praising kings, do not affect religion 
or pious works and are not prohibited, so long as tliey are not mixed up with 
acts of the nature above described, neither do we prohibit Ftik^ in a- 
mosque in the belief that it is a pious act. Thus Hasan told 'Omar ibn al 
Khattab, Commander of the Faithful, that he had sung before one who was 
better than he, and 'Omar allowed him to sing. 

All games are lawful. Our prophet (may, Ac.) allowed Al-Habshi to 
play in his mosque on the Td day. So it is lawful to chide and punish per- 
sons in various ways ; to train them in the use of different weapons ; or to 
use anything which tends to encourj^jc warriors in battle, such as a war-drum. 
But it must not be accompanied with musical instruments. These are 
forbidden, and indeed the difference between them and a war drum is clear. 
However the Daff is allowed at marriages. The prophet (may, Ac.) has 
said, Impurity has descended to us with purity.” And again, ‘‘ tell the Jews 
that our faith is not diflicult.” 

We hold that Imam bin Qayam and his Shaikh are true Im&ms, follow- 
ers of the Ahl-us-Sunnat, and we hold their writings in the greatest respect^ 
save that as regards them wc are on every point gJMh'^muqallid, and every 
one of us is allowed to accept or reject their opinions, or the opinions of 
any person except those of the Prophet. It is well known that we hold 
opinions opposed to thS Imams on several points. Thus as regards giving 
three divorces in one assembly, in one sentence, wc hold it obligatory 
following the four Imams. Wo hold waqf proper, vows allowable, and 
their proper performance obligatory. Among the many forms of hUVat 
which we forbid, is offering up Fatihabs to Pirs after the five daily prayers ; 
lauding them immoderately, and seeking conjunction with them after the 
manner in many cities. 

Consolidating prayers, though considered by some as a most piou6 act, 
is as a rule a temptation towards shirk, though person^ do not perceive it. 
For shirk is so imperceptible, that people are often unwittingly guilty of it. 
If not, why should our f>rophet ^may, Ac.) have sought protection from it, 

** O Lord, you have guarded me against knowingly committing* shirk. 
Pardon me, if I have done it unwittingly. To you arc known the most 
secret things.” It is absolutely necessary that people should hold to these 
words, and avoid shirk as much as possible. And 'Omar ibn ul Kbattab 
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said, Tho handle of IsUm, that best of handles, will be broken.*’ Then 
they asked when,” and he answered, , when some Moslems know not the 
state of ignorance before the Prophet, For these will do shirk and yet 
believe that it is a pious act. O God, guard us from backsliding and grant 
that our faith may not be impaired ! 

This is a short account of the heads of the conversation which, as"^- 
ready mentioned, we held with Husain ul-Airat*i. He often asked us to 
put it in writing, and as he was importunate, I have done so, but without 
referring to our religious books, as I have been busily employed in superin- 
*tending matters connected with the Holy War. But whoever is desirous 
of knowing our belief, let him come to us at Barayah, and he will see what 
will gladden bis heart, and his eyes will be pleased in reading the compilations 
on the different kinds of knowledge, especially the Tafsirs and Hadi^es. He 
will see God praised in a pleasing manner ; the assistance He gives in esta- 
blishing the true. faith; the kindness, which He exerts among the weak and 
feeble, between inhabitants and travellers. 

We do not deny the doctnues of pdfis, nor the purification of a per- 
son’s soul from the stains of sin in deed or thought, provided the person who 
holds them is firm in his religious observances, and treads the straight road 
as marked out. But wc do not undertake to carry it out in all our acts 
and deeds. Nor do we turn towards, ask assistance, or beg for aid from 
other than the Lord God, to whom alone wc turn in all our acts. He is 
our Agent, our, Master, our Deliverer. May peace and the blessing of God 
be upon our prince Muhammad and on his family and his companions ! 

’Abdullah, son of Muhammad, son of ’Abdul- Wahhab, wrote this in 
Muharram, 1218. [April, 1803, A. D.]. 


Notes on Sundrgdo^^ Eastern Bengal, — By Dn. J. Wise, BMM* 
[With a plan and a plate.] 

Sunargaon, or, as the Hindus called it, Subarnagram, was the capital 
of a Hindd principality anterior to the invasion of Muhammad Bakhty&r 
< Khilji, A. D. 1203. At the date of the invasion, Lakshman Sen, of the Vai- 
dya caste, was on the throne. He had made Nadia his capital. Defeated 
he fied to the residence of his ancestor Ballal Sen in Bikrampdr, and either 
from there or Sunargaon he ruled over the eastern districts. The natives 
of Bikrampiir still point out with pride the square inoat of his palace, which 
is caUed« Ballal Bari.” 

The next thing we hear of regarding this part of the country, according 
to Mr. Taylor,* is that it was govenied by Muhammadan Q&zis. One 
* Topography of Dacca, page 67. 
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resided at Bikrampur, a second at SunfirgftoiK The only one whoeensma 
has suryived, is Pir Adam, or, as he is called hj the Muhammadans of 
Dh&ka, Adam Shahid.* * 

Local tradition represents Ballal Sen as ruling at B&mpti,4ibout a 
mile from where the tomb now is, whbn Pir Adam suddenly appeared with 
aiftrmy and cawd pieces of cow’s flesh to be thrown into the palace, which 
so enraged the monarch, that he marched against his enemy and killed him 
while at prayers on the spot where the masjid now stands. 

The Hindd army is further stated to have been totally defeated at 
*Abdullahpiir, a few miles to the west. It would appear that this tale has. 
some foundation of truth. If there were tv^o Ballal Sens, the later one the 
son of Lakshman Sen, the difficulties connected with this part of the history 
of Bengal disappears. That shortly after the invasion of Bakhtyar 
Khilji officers of his penetrated into and subdued Eastern Bengal is certain ; 
for if we follow Muhammadan historians, we And that in A. D. 1279 fi^hril, 
or, as he styled himself, Sultan Mughisuddfn, was Governor of Eastern 
Bengal, and his scat of government was Sunarg&on. At that date he invaded 
Jajnagarf or Tiparah, and having carried off much treasure, he refused to 
i*cmit any of it to Dihli. 

The reigning monarch Qhiyasuddin Balban sent an army against his 
insubordinate deputy. It was defeated. A second shared the same fate. 
The emperor then marched in ])eraon against the rebel, and occupied 
Sunargaon, having been joined *in his advance by Dhinw'aj Rai,{ zamind&r 
of the city, with all his troops. Tughril fled, but was overtaken and slain, 
A. D. 1282. Having heard of the death of his enemy, Balban returned to 
Bunfirgaon, and put every oneof Tughrii’s family and his principal adherents 
to death. Not content with this barbarity, the historians record that he • 
executed a hundred iaqirs with their Qalandar, because they had instigated 
Tughril’s rebellion, and had accepted from him three matis of gold to 
maintain their society. 

Balban, having subdued the district, ’'conferred the ensigns of royalty on 

* His tomb at a village called Qazi-qagb&b, south of Biqabi Bazar in Bikrompdr. It was 
Bonounded by a wall and put in thorough repair about a hundred years ago. For centu- 
ries a Ismp was placed every night on. his grave ; but the greater enlightenment of the* 
present day, under FarazS instruction, has put a stop to such proikne rites. A^oining is a 
rix-domed masjid, with beautiful carved stone and brick-work in the interior. The in- 
soription bears the name of Jalaluddin Fath Shnli, and the date is A. H. 888 (1483) ; vide 
J. A. S. B. for 1873, p. 286.^ 

t The modem tradition in Tiparah^ that the old name of the district was Jahda* 
nagar, or the ** city of ships.” This is evidently founded on the drcumstance tint, at a 
ttindb lator period, the revenue for the support of the nawara, or imperial fleets was derived 
ftom lands in this district. 

t This is probably the same person as Dhlni^ Hadhub, who is believed to have bsen 
a grandson of BalUU 8en. 
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his second son Bughri KhAn, or Nfi^iruddin Mahmdd, and returned to 
Dihli, where he soon afterwards died. ^ 

Boghri Khan was succeeded in the government of Bengal by his sons, 
who resided chiefly at Lak’hnauti. About A. D. 1318, Shih&buddin Bughr4 
Shah obtained the throne. His reigri is believed to have been short. His 
brother Ghiylsyddin .Bahadur deposed him, and assumed the titl^of 
Bah&dur Bh&h. The deposed monarch retired to Dihli, and secured the 
intervention of Ghiydsuddin Tughluqshah on his behalf. In 1328, the 
emperor in person advanced with an army to SunargdoQ. The usurper 
submitted, and was sent with a rope round his neck to Dilhi. An adopted 
son of the emperor, Fath Khan, was left in charge of Sun&rgaon with the 
title of Bahram Khan. He is said to have ruled his province “ with much 
equity and propriety” for fourteen years. His death, which occurred at 
Sunargaon, is fixed at A. H. 739 (A. D. 1338). From other sources, 
however, we learn that Bahadur Shah stinick coins at Sunargaon in A. D. 
1827, on wliich^he acknowledges himself a vassal of Muhammad Tughluq. 
Two years afterwards, the coins bear the impress of Ins own name. It is 
conjectured that on the accession of Muhammad Tughluq, A. D. 1325, he 
reinstated Baliadur Shah in the government of Sunargaon, and that having 
rebelled again he was again defeated, and this time put to death. His dead 
■ body, Ibn BatiH^h tells us, was flayed, his skin stripped, and in this state 
circulated in all the provinces of the empire as a warning to other governors. 
It wqs probably at this later date that Bahram Khan was elevated to tho 
government of Sunargaon. 

In the following year, Bengal revolted from Muhammad Tughluq. The 
involt was headed by Fakhruddim Mub&rak, who had been * silahdar’ or 
4 U'moui^bearer, to Bahram Klian, and who now assumed the title of Shfih. 
Qadar Khan, Governor of Lak’hnauti, by order of the emperor, advanced 
towards SunargaoQ and totally defeated Fakhruddin, and took possession of 
Sunarg&on. Fakhruddin, though a fugitive, did not remain idle. He sent 
emissaries into the city who bribed the soldiers to kill Qadar Khan under 
the promise of distributing the treasure among them. The soldiers murder- 
ed their commander, and Fakhruddin returning put to death the wives and 
dependents of his rival. From A. D. 1339 to 1349, Mubarak Shah held 
undisputed rule over Sunargaoo. He was succeeded by Ikhtiyaruddin 
Ghaai Sh6h, of whom nothing is known. 

In 1841, Ibn Bathfah travelled in Bengal, and visited Sun^rgion, but 
be gives us no description of the city. He narrates that Shaid4, formerly 
a faqlr,chaving been appointed n&ib of Satgfio^, revolted and fled to Sundr- 
gaou. Fakhruddin sent an army to besiege the city ; but the inhabitants 
afraid for their lives, seized the unfortunate Shaid4, and sent him prisoner to 
the king who put him to death. 
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QhAisl Shill Buccambed to Shamanddin Ilyas Shahi who stniok ooinB in 
San&rgaoo from 763 to 758 A. H. (A. D. 1352 to 1356). It was doriogr 
his reign that 'the independence of^Bengal was for the tot time recognised 
at Dihli. - 

On tho coins Sunirgaop is designated ** Hazrat i Jaldl,” a title after* 
WiMs given to Mu’azzamabid,* which was made the mint .city, probably in 
the reign of Sikandar Shah, son of Shamsuddin. The name of Mu’azzam- 
ab&d is found on coins from 1358 to 1379 ; but others with the name of 
Sikandar Shah, and stamped at Sunargaou, with the years from 1355 to 
1362 marked on them, have been deciphered. 

In 1367, Ghiyasuddin, son of the reigning monarch, rebelled and ded to 
Sunargaoii ; there he collected an army and marched against his father. 
The two armies met at Gowalpari, near Ja'farganj, in the Dhika district, 
and nearly opposite the junction of the Ganges and Jabuna. The father 
was carried ofi‘ the field mortally wounded. Eighty yearsf ago, his tomb 
was still pointed out in the neighbourhood. Ghiyasuddin, whose title was 
A’zam Shah, ascended the tlirone. He is chiefly famous for his correspon- 
dence with the poet Hiinz, whom he tried to induce to come and reside at 
his court. It is tfiis monarch’s tomb that is still shown at Sunarg&op (jride 
below and pi. Ylll). 

Sunargdop in the 14th centuiy seems to have been renowned for holy 
and learned men, and history informs us that Jait Mai (Jal&luddin), when 
he abandoned tho Hindu religion, summoned from Sunargaop Shaikh Zahid, 
to instruct him in the doctrines of Islam and direct him in the management 
of his kingdom. 

It was probably about this time that Sunargaou swarmed with pirs, 
faqirs, and other religious mendicants, to a greater extent perhaps than any 
otto Indian city. ’Amidst the ruins and forest of modern Sunarg&op 
natives assert that at least 150 gaddis” of faqirs are distinguishable. 
Why they should have resorted to this distant city, is difficult to explain. 

Ill 1582, the khali9ah, or exchequer, lands of Bengal were settled by 

* About twelve miles north-west of Sunarglon, on the opposite bank of the Brahma- 
putra, is an old village, which gave its name to one of the parganahs of Sirk&r Sunargaopi 
called Mn’ti/zampur, which Mr. Blochmann identifles with Mu’zzamabad. The only old 
building thero now is tho Darg&h of Shah Langar. It attracts pilgrims 

from long distances, who make offerings on a stone which is believed to bear the holy 
man’s foot-print. 

t The tomb of this monarch is, I believe, still shown in the frmous Adinah mosque at 
Fanduah, built by him. Tho tradition, however, in this District is that he was bmped where 
be frill. On the west of Ja’fargonj, whore the Jabuni flows at the present time^ stood a 
village called Qo4iiah, where a Daig4h of Bikandar Shfih, and a langarKhfrmh, or hospital, 
erected by Jahingir, are said to have been. The ddest inhabitant^’ is pontive^ how 
ever, that this dsrgih was that ofa fkqfr, and not that of a king. 
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B&jali Todar Mai. The ninth sirk&r was Sun&rgaoQ. Its boondaries were 
the Brahmaputra on the west, Silhat on the north, and the then indepen- 
dent principality of Tiparah on the eas^t. ‘ It included the present large 
parganah of Bikrampdr in Dhaki, Baldak’hal, Dak*hin Shahb&zp6r,Danderiii 
Chandpdr in Tiparah, and Jogdiali in'Noakhali. 

It is notWo;rthy that the city of Dhak& was included in the seveifth 
sirkar, that of Bazuha. 

In 1586, Mr. Ralph Fitch visited Sunfirgaop. He is the only English 
traveller who has left any description of it. He found the country in a very 
unsettled state. The great city of Sripore* at tl>e junction of the Megna 
and Padda or Kirtuinn&s& was in rebellion under its chaudharf or chief- 
magistrate against the reigning monarch ‘‘ Zibaldim Echebar*’ (Jalaluddin 
Akbar). 

From Sripore Mr. Fitch proceeded to Sunargaon, which was only five 
leagues distant. “ King Isacan” (Tsa Khan) then ruled the city. 

Owing to the incursions of Portuguese and Mag marauders, the seat of 
the Muhammadan government was transferred from ll&jmahall to Dhaka in 
1608. It is interesting to mark how the name of Sunargaon now disappears 
from the writings of the early European travellers, and that of Dhaka takes 
its place. It is not named by Linschoteu (1589), and Sir T. Roe (1615) men- 
tions that the chief cities of Bengal were “ Rajmahall and Dckaka.” Sir J. 
Herbert (1630), however, includes Sun&rgaoii with Bucola, Seriepore, and 
Cliatigam, among “ the rich and well-peopled towns upon the Ganges.” Man- 
delsloe (1639) writes of ** Rajmahall, Kaka or Daka, Philipatum, and Sati- 
gam.” In the “ Cosmographie” of Peter Heylyn, published in 1G57| 
Sunargaon is placed on an island in the main stream of the Ganges. 

Of the subsequent history of the city little is known, but the following fact 
I have ascertained. Sayyid Ghulam Muqtafa, the representative of a family 
which has held “lakharaj,” or rent-free, land at Sa'dipur close to Sunargaoo for 
several centuries, possesses a most interesting document which affords insight 
into the fate of the city. This document, or ‘ itiabzarnamah,’ is a petition from 
his ancestor to the emperor, soliciting a renewal of the sanad by which the 
property was held. It is signed by several of the inhabitants of Sun&rg&ou, 
and endorsed with the seals of two Qazis of the city. The witnesses testify 
from their own observation that Sunargdog was pillaged by the Mags, and 
that all the papers belonging to the Sa’dipdr family were carried off Un- 
fortunately this petition has no date to it ] but the sanad sent in reply, 

* Near Bajab&ri* where these two great rivers meet, an Island called Sripdr has 
always eiisted. There is still a tradition that it was formerly a place of great trade. At 
the present day, this island has joined on to the main land and is called Sripdr Tek« 
i, e., Sripdr Point. There was formerly a custom-house herc^ where sdyir, or transit 
'duties were collected by the government. 
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signed by Sb4h Jnhin, bears the date A. H, 1088 (A. D. 1623 ). ' M 
gir was then reigning, his son Shih Jah4n probably signed for his father. 
This supposition is confirmed by the words ** A’U Hazrat,” which ate used 
to distinguish the monarch. 

From that date until the present, hothing is recorded of Sunlrgaou* Ip 
Major Bennell’s ** Memoir,” published in 1?85, he describes the city as 
having dwindled to a village.” In 1809, Pr. Buchanan came to this part 
of the country with the intention of visiting Sundrgaoii. The parganah* 
he found was called Sun4rg4o|i ; but he was told that its proper name was 
Udhabganj.f. He was also informed that Subarnagrain, or Sunargaon, 
had been swept entirely away by the Brahmaputra, and had been situated a 
little south from where the custom house of Kalagdchhl now stands. This 
information was very incorrect. The city that tradition places south of 
Kalagacbhi was Sripur, and is nearly fifteen miles south-west of Sunargaon. 

Sundrgaon is often mentioned by Muhammadan historians ; but Mr, 
Blochmann informs me that it is not described by any of them. By Ibii 
Batntah it is designated as “ impregnable,” or, as the word may be also 
rendered, inaccessible.” On his arrival at Sunargaon, Ibn Batutah found a 
junk preparing to sail for .Tava, which proves that even in the 14th century 
it must have been a mart of some importance. 

It is to Mr. Ralph Fitch, Merchant of London,” that we are indebted 
for the only extant account of the city. He writes : “ Sumirgaon is a town 
five leagues from Sripore, wherfi there is the best and finest cloth made of 
cotton that is in all India, The chief king of all these countries is called 
Isacan, and he is chief of all the other kings, and he is a great friend to all 
Christians. The houses here, as they lie in most part of India, are very lit- 
tle, and covered with straw, and have a few mats round about the walls and 
the door, to keep out the tigers and the foxes ; many of the people are veiy 
rich. Here they will eat no flesh, nor kill no beast ; they live on rice, milk, 
and fruits. They go with a little cloth before them, and all the rest of their 
body is naked. Great store of cotton cloth goeth from hence, and much 
rice, wherewith they serve all India, Ceylon, Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra, and 
many other places.” 

About the same period, according to the Ain-i-Akbari, sirkar Sundr* 
g&op was renowned for the very beautiful cloth called khaqali, fabricated 
there, afid also for a large reservoir of water in the town of £ay4rah Sundar, 
which gave a peculiar whiteness to the uloth washed in it. 

Modem Sunargdod. — ^The following account of the old buildings of 
Sunargaoo was the result of a visit made in January, 1872. It includes a 
deacription of all that are known to the residents. 

• Montgomery Martin’s Eastern Bengal vol. III., page 43. 

t Udhabgaid is a village^ about a uule east of 8un4rg&on on the MCnlkh4U River. 
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L — Bdnch Pir JDargdh^ in Mahalldh Bdg^halpitr^ — It is in a rery ruin- 
ous state. The wall surrounding the et^closuro has fallen down in plaoesi 
and several large jungle trees grow close to the tombs, and will ultimately 
destroy them. The sepulchres of these five Pirs are placed parallel to one 
another, and are raised about four feef from the ground. The river Brahma- 
putra must in former days have flowed past them. It was at one time 
intended to cover the tombs with a roof, but the pillars « never rose higher 
than a few feet The age of those graves, the names of the holy men, and 
the country whence they came, arc unknown to fame ; the natives are 
satisfied by telling that they came from the ‘ pachhim,’ u e., west, and they 
cannot understand why anybody should wish to know more. At the south- 
west comer of the enclosure is a small uninteresting mosque, which, like the 
tombs, is rapidly falling into ruin. 

This dargdh is considered so sacred that even Hindus salaam as they 
pass, and Muhammadan pilgrims resort to it from great distances. Tliere 
are only two other shrines to which Muhammadans make pilgrimages in 
Eastern Bengal — one is the tomb of Shah ’Ali at Mirpiir, a few miles north 
of Dhdk& ; the other is the dargdh of Pir Biidr Auliya at Ghatgdou. The 
latter is the patron saint of all Hindu and Muhammadan boatmen and fisher- 
men in Eastern Bengal. 

II. — About five hundred yards south-east, on the edge of a flltliy 
trench called Mag Dighi,” is the tomb of Ghiyasuddin A’xam Shah, 
king of Bengal, and correspondent of the poet Hatlis. This tomb has 
fallen to pieces. The iron clamps that bound the slabs together have 
rusted, and the roots of trees have undermined the massive stones. Tliis 
mausoleum formerly consisted of a ponderous stone* which occupied the cen- 
tre, surrounded by pillars about five feet in height. Thc'se stones are all 
beautifully carved, and the comers of the slabs and the arabesque tracery 
are as perfect as the day they left the workman’s hands. The stones are 
formed of hard, almost black, basalt. Vide ])1. VIII.* 

At the head is a prostrate sandstone pillar half buried in earth. It was 
apparently used, when erect, as a chiraghddn, or stand for a light. 

This tomb might be easily repaired, and the cost of doing so would bo 
•inconsiderable. There is no old building in Eastern Bengal which gives a 
better idea of Muhammadan taste than this ruined jicpulchre ; and there is 
none, when properly repaired, which would so long defy the ravages* of time. 
The Muhammadans of Sunargaon#re too poor to reconstruct it themselves. 
They take great pride in showing it, although they know nothing about it 
but the name of the Sultan who is buried there, and they take every care 
that'bone of the stones are carried off. Unless Government undertakes the r6«* 
erection of this handsome tomb, it is not likely that anything will ever be done. 

* The lithograph wat made fhnn a photograph token by Mr. W. Breimand. 
Principal of the Dh£kd College. 
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What increaBOB the Burpriee of the viaitor at seeiiig tfab tomb ia the 
eontraet between theBe beautifully carved stonee strewing the bank of afilthy 
hole and the wild luxuriance of the*Burrounding forest* in dose proximity 
are various tombs, reported to be those of the monarch’s ministers. The 
roots of trees have destroyed them, add nothing now remains to mark the 
spot except the brick pushta,** which preserves the mounds from being 
washed away. 

III. — ^The village of Magrtptra is considered by the natives of Sunir- 
gaoo to be the site of the ancient city. It has in its immediate neighbour* 
hood several undoubtedly old buildings, and within a short distance is an 
eminence which still bears the name of “ Damdamab,” or fort. This mound, 
which has a magnificent tamarind tree growing on its top, is circular, but 
no traces of fortifications are visible. It has been used for many years by 
the Muhammadans as their * ’Ashurkhanah’ during the Muharram. On the 
tenth day, all the garlands and ornaments that are made in place of ta^zigahe 
are here collected and admired by the people. 

In the small market of Magripara is the tomb of Munna Shah Darwish. 
At the foot, a light is always burned at night. Every orthodox Muham- 
madan as he passes the tomb stops and mutters a prayer. This saint, about 
whom nothing is known, is said to have lived at the same time as the more 
famous Pir whose tomb stands a little to the north. This latter is called the 
dargih of Khundk&r Muhammad Yusuf. It contains the tombs of the 
saint, of his father, and of His wife. It consists of two elongated dome- 
roofed buildings, each surmounted by two pinnacles covered with or formed 
of gold. 

If any attempt is made to steal the balls, the residents assert that the 
thief will certainly be struck blind. Some hardened sinner, however, has of 
late years succeeded Ih cutting off one , but the believers in this tale cannot 
tell what his fate was. These tombs are destitute of any ornament inside. 
They are kept scrupulously clean, and are covered with sheets, on which 
devotees throw a few pith-necklaces. When a ryot has reaped an unusually 
abundant harvest, he, in gratitude, presents a few bundles of ripe rice at lihe 
tomb. If any calamity, as the illness of a member of his family, is threaten- 
ing, he brings rice, or batdsa,” and prays the saint to avert the affliction, 
Hindfis are as confident of the efficacy of this propitiatory offering, and as 
fi^uently employ it as the Muhammadans. 

Close to the tombs is a modern Masjid with a ^ kitabah,” or inscription, 
dated* A. H. 1112 (A. D. 1700). It was probably erected by the Pir 
Muhammad Ydsuf. Facing the mosque is a small grave-yard, enclosed by a 
brickwall. The graves are numerous, but none are of any celebrity. 
Inserted in the wall at the left-hand side of the entrance is a large, black 
stone (2 feet by 1^). The natives believe that ijf a person has lost any 
1C 
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property, be has only to put a coating of lime on this stone and he will infalli- 
bly get the property back. It was covered with an inch and three quarters 
of lime at the date it was examined. .On scraping off the plaster a beautiful 
'TVighhi inscription was found, with the name Jalaluddin Fath Sh&h, A. H. 
889 (A. D. 1484).* This is the oldest in8crii>tion discovered in the Dhak4 
district, with the exception of the one on Adam Shahid’s tomb in Bikrampdr, 
which bears the same king’s name and the date, A. H. 888. 

On the roadside near Magr&pafa arc two other inscribed stones. The 
writing on both is continuous. It includes the name and title of ’Ali-ud* 
din Husain Shah, A. H. 919 (A. D. 1613) f 

Close to the tomb above mentioned i*^ a ruined gateway called the 
^‘Naubatkhinah,” where musical instruments were sounded morning and 
evening to announce to travellers and faqirs that a place of shelter was at hand. 
At the back of the mosque are the ruins of a house called the “ Tahwil,” or 
treasury, where, within the memory of many living, feasts wore given by the 
superintendent, or mutawalli, of the mosque. The present holder of this post 
is too poor to entertain an}' body. Still further to the north-west are the ruins 
of the dwellings of the Khundkars. It is only within late years that this 
building, which had an upper room at each end, has become uninhabitable. 
The last residents taught boys to recite the Qoran. Now-a-dnys no educa- 
tion is given in any part of Sun4rg4on to Muhammadans. 

In the Mahallah north of Magrdp^ra, called Gohntta, is the tomb of a 
very celebrated Plr, known as Shah ’Abdul ’Al<i, alias Ponkai Dlwan. It is 
narrated that he retired to the forest, where he sat for twelve ycai's so 
absorbed in his devotions that he was unconscious of the lapse of time. 
When found, he had to be dug out of the mound the white-ants (ponka) had 
raised around him, and which reached to his neck. The same story is told 
of Yalmiki the sage, and of others. This Pir must hai^ died near the end of 
the last century, as his son Sh^h Imam Bakhsh alias Ghulu Miydn came, 
within the recollection of many living, from Silhat to die at Sundrgaon. 
Father and son lie buried close together. At the head of the former is 
placed the lattice-stone on which he spent his memorable twelve years. The 
tombs are otherwise of no interest. They are merely mud heaps kept 
^carefully cleftn and cover *d over with a grass thatch. 

In this same quainter a very largo mosque formerly stood which was 
believed to have been built by the kings. It fell into ruins, and the proprie- 
tor sold the bricks to llindi'is of Narayanganj. Muhammadans extenuate 
this offence by asserting that the proprietor, who Was a pensioned deputy- 
magistsate, was insane when ho did it. ^he foundations even are being 
dug up. The walls had been eight feet thick. The remains of one of the 

• Vide J. A. S. B., 1873, Part I, p. 286. 

t Vide J. A.^. B., 1872, Part I, p. 388. 
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^^mihiibs” still standing, , proved that the interior hod been ornamented 
by carved bricks ; no inscription was to be found. 

IV. — On the road side east of llagrap&rd is a small mosque, called the 
Tusufganj Masjid. It is rapidly going to pieces, as the dome is covered 
with masses of pipal trees, whose roots have penetrated into the interior* 
Its walls are G feet It inches thick, which accounts for its standing erect 
so long. 

y. — ^Beyond the village of Habibpiir, on the right hand side of the 
road, is the tomb of “ Pagla S&hib,’* a very insignificant building. Various 
stories are told of the reason this Pir received such a singular name. One 
is that he became mast,’* or light-beaded, from the intensity of his devotions. 
Another, that he was a great thief-catcher, that he nailed every thief he 
caught to a wall, and then beheaded him* Having strung several heads 
together, he threw them into an adjoining “ khal,” which has ever since 
been known as the mwnda m&ld, i. e, necklace of heads. This tomb is so 
venerated that parents, Hindu and Muhammadan, dedicate at the tomb the 
" chonti/* or queue, of their child when dangerously ill. A little further on» 
the road crosses a nalah by a very fine Muhammadan bridge of great age. 
It is generally called the Kampani keyanj kdpuL 

Yl. — In a quarter near this, called Eari Makhlas, is a comparatively 
modem mosque, erected by Shaikh Gliaribullah, a former janchandar, or 
examiner of cloth, to the Company. It bears the date A. H. 1182 (A. D. 
1768), and it is still used by the Muhammadans living in the neighbour^ 
hood. Its pinnacles are made of glazed pottery, but the building generally 
is plain and devoid of interest. 

VII. — Paiirim, although a most singular village, possesses few ancient 
buildings. There is, however, a fine Muhammadan bridge of three arches, 
called the Dallalpiir pill, over which the road goes to the Kampani hd kofhi^ 
The roadway is very steep# It is formed of bricks arranged in circles of 
about five feet in diameter. The adjoining bridge leading into Painaia 
village is made in the same way. These cii'cles of bricks are kept in place 
by several large pillars of basalt laid flat at the toe or rise of the bridges. 

The old Kmypani hd kofhi is a quadrangular two-storied, native, brick 
building, with an arcaded court-yard inside. It was a hired house, and is^ 
now occupied by Hindu karmakars, or smiths. 

In the one street of Painim is a modern and very ugly temple of Shiva, 
ornamented with numerous pinnacles. 

In Aminpfir the ruifis of the abode of the royal krori, or tax-gatherer, is 
shown. Like all old ruins, it is sa\d to Contain fabulous treasures protected 
by most venomous snakes. A descendant of this family still resides in the 
neighbourhood. Close to his residence are the ruins of an old Hindd 
building, the only one eusting in Sun4rg4q|. It is called ‘‘jhikori/’ a 
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teim applied to a building with an elongated dome roof formed of conorete. 
and with the walls pierced with numerous openings. It was formerly used 
for religious purposes. * 

YIII. — In the division called Qoildih, which consists of dense and 
impenetrable jungle traversed by a few foot-paths, are two mosques. The 
first is called ’Abdul Hamid’s Masjid. It is in good preservation, being a 
comparatively modern structure. Its ^^kitabah” bears the date A. H. 
1116, (A. D. 1706). 

About a hundred yards to the south is the oldest mosque in Sunfirgiog. 
The residents call it the^tfrdnd, or old, Go&ldih mosque. Its kitdhah had 
fallen out, but had been carefully preserved in the interior. On this stone 
is inscribed the name of *Ala-uddin Husain Sh6h, A. H. 925 (A. D. ISIS).** 

This curious old mosque is fast going to ruin ; pipal trees are growing 
luxuriantly on the dome, which is cracked, and will soon fall in, and creepers 
are clinging to the outside walls and aiding in the destruction. 

It is built of red brick. Its exterior was formerly ornamented by 
finely carved bricks in imitation of flowers, but neglect and the lapse of 
centuries has left few uninjured. The interior is IGi^ feet square. The 
square walls, as they ascend, become transformed into an octagon. At each 
comer are quarter domes or arches, and from the intermediate space or 
** pendentive” the dome rises. As usual there are three ‘‘ mihrabs.” The 
centre one is formed of dark basaltic stones, beautifully carved and orna- 
mented with arabesque work. The two side ones are of brick, boldly cut 
and gracefully arranged. The bricks in the archways have been ground 
smooth by manual labour, and have not been moulded. The pillars at the 
doorways are sandstone, evidently the plunder of some Hindu shrine. 
Until twenty years ago this mosque was used for worship. The khfidim, 
or servant, having died, no care was taken of the building, and the dome 
threatened to fall in, so that worshippers migrated to the modern mosque. 

As they do at all the old buildings in SuntrgfioQ, Hindds salaam as 
they pass this Masjid. 

IX. — ^Beneath a gdlar,” or wild fig tree, near Sa’dipur is a mound with 
a large stone inscribed in Tughri characters. Where it came from, or to 
what it belonged, no one knew. In the inscription the name of Sultdn 
Ndqiruddin Nufrat Shah, A. H. 929 (A. D. 1623), is written.t 

This stone was carefully removed and deposited in a place of safety at 
Sa’dipflr. 

X. — ^The only other memorial of former days firorth mentioning is the 
large i^haqnagar tank, south of Fiunim! It covers 9i acres. The age 
of this reservoir is unknown. A few bricks on the west side are evidently 

• Fide J. A S. B., 1878, Fsrt I, p. 896. 
t A. S. B., 1872^ p. 888» 
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the remains of a gh4t. This tank has been gradually silting up, and in the 
month of April there is only six fe^ofwaterinit. In former days its banks 
were cohered with the huts of weavers, who found that its water made their 
muslins remarkably white. The weavers have died out; but the dhobis 
who wash clothes in the tank now, assert that the purifying quality of the 
water surpasses that of any other ' tank or well. 

Regarding the site of the old fort of Sunfirgaon the residents can give 
little information. They state that a fort and a mosque, with its dome 
made of lac, formerly stood on the east of the' modern village of Bald B&zar, 
where the Megnd now flows. This is the most likely place for it to have 
stood, as it would have protected the city from the incursions of piratical 
ships coming up the river on the east. 

Any account of Sunargaon would be imperfect that did not mention 
the changes in the course of the Brahmaputra, which must have had a 
most important influence in the selection of the site and on its prosperity. 
It is a curious fact that the Kalika Parana poetically relates, that when 
Balardm out though the Himalayas with his axe to allow a passage for 
the pent up waters of the Brahmakund, the goddesses Lakhya and Jabund 
both sought to marry the youthful Brahmaputra. The god made choice 
of the former, and their streams were blended into one. Within the last 
eentuiy, however, the waters of the Lakhya have been gradually drying 
up, while the main stream of the great river has joined with that of the 
JabunA 

In the neighbourhood of Sunargaon are two places connected in story 
with the earliest Hindu epics. Nangalband, #. a., the place where the 
plough stopped, is the spot where Balaram checked his plough when he 
undertook to plough the Brahmaputra from its source. Near this is Pancho- 
mi Ghdt) where the five Pandu brothers, while in their twelve years’ exile, 
are traditionally said to have bathed. At both of these places thousands 
of Hindds annually resort to bathe, when the moon of the month of Chait 
is in a certain lunar mansion. These ancient legends appear to point to a 
period when the cultivated land terminated at Nangalband. The red laterite 
soil, which extends from the Giro Hills through the Bhowal jungles, crops 
up here and there in the northern parganahs. In Sun&rg&on, however, no* 
traces of it are visible. That the alluvium washed down from the hills 
should first of all be deposited at the termination of this hard formation is 
most probable, and it ^ was perhaps on this account, as well as on the 
inaccessibility of the place itself^that the Hindd princes expelled from 
Central Bengai;>ere induced to found a city here. 

In the distribution of the sirkirs of Bengal by B4jah Todar Hall, 
the Brahmaputra* is said to have bounded Sun&igaop on the west. It 
does so at the present day ; but the stream that bears that name is a shallow 
• Ibn Batuta'Oalls the Brahmaputia Jlndhr alaeraq, • the blue river^. 
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one. On tbe north-west of San&rgaon, however, the dry hod of a river, 
which at one time must have been three^or four miles broad, is still distinct. 
The Miu4kh&li river, which now-a-days connects the Megaft and Brahma* 
putra, was probably the course that the former took at some early date on 
its way to join the Lakhya opposite N&rfiyanganj*. This supposition is 
supported by the fact that when Islam IChin built forts to prevent the Mag 
marauders from passing up the rivers, the site of one was Hajiganj ; of a 
second, “ Triveni,” the confluence of three streams, (which could only be 
the Megna, Brahmaputra, and Lakhya) ; and of a third, Munshiganj ; that 
this was the course of the Brahmaputra in former days seems certain. The 
old bed of the Brahmaputra still exists at Munshiganj, and on its banks 
is held the time-honoured fair of the Baruni, or Varuni, in the month of 
Kartik. The spot where this religious festival is held in honour of ** the 
god of water,” is where the Brahmaputra and the Burhiganga meet. The 
Bufhiganga, or Dhakd lliver, was the old bed of the Ganges, when it flowed 
through the great swamps still existing between Nator and Ja’farganj. 
Old Sunfu*gaon would in this case be favourably situated, being protected 
from the incursions of the hated Muhammadans by the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra on the west, and from the inroads of the savage hill tribes by the 
Megn& on the east. 

In Hennell’s majjs, published in 1785, the main stream of the Brahma- 
putra joins the Megna at Bhairab Bazar, as a small branch does at the 
present day. Seventy years ago, this was, I understand, the route followed in 
{he hot season by all boats going to and from Asam and Calcutta, and it is 
not two generations since the Balesar k’hal, which runs through Sunargaou, 
was navigable all the year round. 

Although it is impossible to fix the date of any of these changes, yet 
there is every probability that in the days when ^unfirgaon was a royal 
city, its walls were washed by one or other of these great rivers. A visit 
to the jungle of Sun&rgaon, intersected as it is by trenches of stagnant 
water and obstructed by raised mounds, suggests the idea that formerly 
the abodes of the people were elevated above the highest tides, and that 
4;he city was traversed by numerous canals and natural creeks. No situa 
%iou could have been better adapted for a conquered people, whose safety 
lay in the rivers by which they were surrounded and in the boats which 
they possessed. 

The site of the ancient Sunirgaou is covered by dense vegetation, 
through which a few winding footpathf pass. I'he inhabitants are few. 
The cKUdren are all sickly and suffering 4rom spleen disease. The men are 
generally puny, and so apathetic, that they have not the energy to out 
down the jungle, in the midst of which their houses are ljuried. lu the 
talas all locomotion is by boat. The stagnant holes and swamps of the 
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cold season are then practicable, and the small native boats are. punted 
throughout the jungle between the artificial mounds. In the cold season, 
these holes contain the most ofiensive water, laden with decaypig vege* 
table matter. On the banks the largest alligators are seen basking con- 
tentedly. The trees are chiefly mangbes, the remains of former prosperity. 
One decayed stump at Sa’dipiir is still shown as tlie identical tree of which 
the unfortunate Shah Shuja’ ate while he halted at Sun&rgaop. This variety 
is still called Shujd’-pasand.” Throughout the jungle wild guava, beU 
almond, and her trees are found. It is told by the residents with pride — as 
if the fact reflected honour on Sunargaon — ^that one ** khirni** tree (Mima* 
sops Kauki) grows there, while in Dhaka only two specimens exist. The 
^'gulab jaman** that grows here is reputed to be of unusual delicacy. 
Sundrgaon pan is celebrated. It is known as “ kafuri,” from the aroma it 
gives off when chewed, and is sold at the price of two birds (96 leaves) a 
rupee, wliilo the next quality, sachi,” sells at six paisa^ and the sadah’’ 
at four to five The “ mung dal” is also highly esteemed, and it sur- 

passes in quality that grown in any other part of Eastern Bengal. 

“ Sarhl bhaja,” or fried cream, is not prepared in any other place of 
this district, although it is, 1 believe, a common article of diet in Patna. 
The method of preparing it is only known to the manufacturers. A celebra- 
ted kind of dahi^ or curd, is also made here. It known as that of Hari 
D4s Khani.” It sells for four times the price of the country dahi. 

The manufacture of the fine muslins, for which Sunargaon was famous 
ill former days, is now all but extinct. English thread is solely used by 
the weavers, and the famous **phuti kapas” is never cultivated. In the 
Baqirganj district, I believe, a little is still grown, but it is only used in 
making Brahmanical threads, for which English cotton is inadmissible. 
The only muslin noW manufactured by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
weavers at Sunargaon is malmal.” Jamadani, or embroidered cloth, is 
no longer worked at Sunargaon, although it is at Dhamrai, Uttar Shahpur, 
and Qadam-Basul, in the neighbourhood. The art of weaving the still 
finer muslins, such as taii-zib,” “ shabuam,” and “ aj^-rawan,” is unknown 
at the present day. 

The decay of the cotton manufactures of Sunargaon dated from the • 
end of last century, when the Company ceased to purchase muslins. Befoi'e 
this change, as much as a l&kh of rupees was annually distributed from the 
factory of Sunargaon to the weavers, and it is estimated that there were 
then 1,400 families of *Hindu and Muhammadan weavers in and around 
Dallalpur. In the whole of Sun&gdoQ it is said that not more than fifty 
looms are now at work. 

Another cause of the falling off in the manufacture of the finest 
muslins was the stoppage of the annual investment, culled ** malbfis i kha^.*’ 
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The zananah of the Dihli emperors was supplied with these delicate cloths 
of SunugaoQ and Dh&k& ; and in Aurang^b’s reign a Ukh and thirty thpu* 
sand rupees were yearly expended under this head. 

The unheidthiness of Sunarg&ou has been another cause of the decline 
of the cotton trade, but the most influential of all has been the introduction 
of cheap English thread, which can be woven into cloth at a much lower 
price than the native can. A great trade in cotton cloth, chiefly English 
piecc-g^ods, is carried on at Painam. The majority of the residents are 
prosperous merchants, who make extensive purchases in Calcutta and Dh&ka, 
which are disposed of in the villages around. 

The separation at the present day of the Muhammadan and Hindu 
population of SunargaoQ is unusual. In all the mahallahs to the north and 
west of Magripa^a, nine-tenths of the villagers are Muhammadans^ while 
in those to the east the Hindu greatly preponderate. In Painam again there 
is not a single Muhammadan. The householders are chiefly ta’liiqahdars, who 
pay the Government revenue direct to tlie l)hak& treasury. There are ninety 
of them in this village. There is also a superfluity of Brahmans. In Painam 
the castes are as follows — thirty houses of Brahmans, sixty-five of Saos, 
five of Bhuimalis, and the remainder of Barbers, &c. At Aminpur there is 
a Government school where the children of these families receive education. 
The Muhammadans of Sunargfiop are contented to remain uneducated ; 
very few can oven read the Qordn, and they have consequently all become 
Far&zis. There are no pirs or faqirs resident at Sundrg.ioQ now. The 
superintendent of the mosque at Magrapafa is a native of Medmlpiir, 
who has not as yet acquired the respect of the people. The one man to 
whom every one resorts for advice and help, and who is regarded as the 
most holy pir in Eastern Bengal, is Shah Karim ’All He was born in 
Silhat, and his residence for many years has been Jagannathpur in the 
Tiparah district. He is popularly believed to have the power of raising 
from the dead, and of causing rain to fall at his pleasure. 

Sunargaoqi is too poor to support saints now, so the saints have migrated 
to places where the ^alms of the rich will furnisli them with the luxuries 
which in this degenerate age they find to be necessary. 

• The Muhammadan women of SundrgaoQ are all pardah-nishln.'* 
With the changes in th^ course of the rivers they have been put te much 
inconvenience and expense. They are no longer able to visit their friends 
by stepping into a boat and being rowed to the house. They have either 
to stay at home, or make the trip in a pdlki. * 

There are several families in Sunar^^o^ who claim to be descendants 
of the old Qazls, but there are none who call themselves Mughuls. Only 
one man, who is still looked up to as the descendant of an official of 
the days when Sun&rgao^ was a royal dty, has the unmistakable colour and 
features of the high-born Tatar race. 
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Note on a new gold coin of Shdh bin Muhammad Shah bin 

Tughlug Shdh^ of DM/, — Bg J. G. Delmkidck, Khq., Dihli, 

(With a woodcut.) 

Muhammad bin Tu^hluq Shah died, according to Zia i Baranf, near 
Tattah, on the 21st Muharram, A. H. 752 ; and three days afber his death. 
Shams i Siraj relates that Firuz Shah assumed the robes of* sovereignty in 
camp, and shortly after inarched^Jiria Dipalpur and Sirsa to Dihli. 

In the meanwhile, at Dilill, Khwajah Jahan, a relation of tlie late king 
and Governor of the Cajiital, on hearing of the death of Sultan Muhammad, 
placed a boy, aged six years, a son of the late king, upon the throne. The 
name of this son is not given by cither Ziauddin BaranS or Shams i Siraj, 
who both write of him as a pretended or supposititious son. Several other 
Historians whose works I have consulted, are also silent as regards his 
name or title, but both are correctly given in the Khulagat ut-Tawan'kh of 
Su'an llai K’hatri, a comparatively modern compilation. My edition of 
Firishtah erroneously calls him Muhammad, the same as his father. 
Finshtah, however, tliought that there was strong reason for believing that 
the child set up at Dihli by Khwajah Jahan was actually a sou of Muham- 
mad bin Tughluq. 

Firuz Shah marched to Dihli, and on his approaching the city^, 
Khwajah Jahan finding that nearly all the adherents of the young king 
had forsaken him, and joined the popular aspirant, went out himself to 
Fathabad to meet Firyz Shall and to obtain forgiveness.* 

Firuz Shah personally wished to forgive him, for he was a very old 
man ; but it was deemed impolitic to do so by the royal advisers, and he 
was therefore decapitated. 

The fate of the child, the hapless pageant of royalty, is unknown and 
has not been recorded ; but it is not improbable that he, too, like his aged 
relative, Khwajah Jahan, met wiUi a tragic end. 

Firuz Shah entered Dihli on the 22ud liajab, 752. 



Vide page 285, Vol. HI, of Elliot’s Muhamnuidan Historiaus, by Dowtou. 
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Gold Coin. Rare, A. H. 762.’* Weight, 170 grains. 

Obtebse — uM 

RKVXBSS-^ 4j)UaLj| ^^UaUj bIm A4^ is/i s^A 

vksr 

* When the ooin was exhibited at the April Meeting of the Society, Mr. Blochmann 
took the date of the ooin to be 754, A. H.. and interpreted the isane aa poinring to an 
nnancooaafdl rebellion in Dihlf during the absence of Firdz Sh6h in Bengal; vide 
Proceedinga, April, 1874. He also stated that another specimen was in the possession of 
Oeneral Cunningham, C. S. I., who, in 1872, had described it in one of his letters to the 
Society. Mr. Ddmerick has now procured a third specimen, tlie date of which is^distiuctly 
762 A. H. Tbb Edixobs. ^ 
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Note on a hoard of 543 Sassanian Ooina in the posseseion of OoL JZ*. 
Hi/dCi E. JE, — Bp Tu£ H0K0EA.BLE £. C. Baxley, C. S. I. 

(With a plate.) 

I enclose for the information of the Asiatic Society a tabulated analy- 
sis of a hoard of 543 Sassanian coins, which has recently been acquired by 
Col. Hyde, K. £., and which he has been good enough to submit to me for 
examination. As will be observed, it consists wholly of the coins of three 
kings — Khusru I. (the celebrated Naushirwan) ; Hormazd IV., surnamed 
Turkzadah and Khusru II, Parwiz. There are 42 coins of Khusru I,, 
103 of Hormazd IV., g94 of Khusru II., besides four the legends on which 
are not legible, but of which two may safely bo assigned to Khusru II., and 
the other to one or other of the two preceding kings. 

The coins of all other kings are wanting, even those of Varahran Ghobin, 
the usurper general who contested the succession with Khusru II. 

Whether this is accidental or not 1 cannot say. It possibly may be due 
to the calling in and recoinage of the money of his earlier predecessors by 
Khusru II., whose own coinage was certainly very large. 

The dates on the coins range from the 1st year of Khusrd I. to the 
39th (or last) of Khusru II., that is, from 530 or 531, A. D. to 62S, A. D. 

There are a few datgs missing, notably the first years both of Hor- 
mazd IV. and Khusru II. • 

There can, however, I think from the character of the hoard bft little 
doubt that it was concealed immediately on the deposition of Khusru II. 
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and in anticipation of the troubles which eventually followed that 
occurrence. 

It is then clear of all Muhammadan influence, and this may be a matter 
of some importance in respect to the marginal marks which are found on 
the obverse of some of the coins of Khusru II. The only marks to be 
found in this hoard are all evidently expressive of the same formula, what- 
ever that may be, which when clearly written, appears to be ^ ou i 

though this is sometimes altered into eu ^ apparently carelessly, 

as may be seen by the gradations in which these last two are derived from 
the first, which I take to be some form of the word afzud.’* 

No such marks are found in any of the coins in this hoard, of earlier 
dates than the 11th year of Khusrd’s reign. They are not found at all on 
the coins of some mintages, as, for example, on the mintages niarked 1, 2, 
8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 18, 19, in the accompanying table. I may add, however, 
that on another coin, dated the 20th year of Khusru II. and with the 
mint mark No. 8 (which was not found in thia^ batch) ^ I have found another 

** countermark,” viz. : . 

Can this indicate that this separate coin was a mere reproduction of 
Khusru II.’s type, struck after his death P for none of the large batch, which 
were clearly struck in his lifetime, have any other countermark than those 
I have described. 

It is, however, to be said that the application of these marks seems to 
have been veiy capricious ; for they do not appear, when adopted, to have 
been continuously used, and they sometimes are not found on the coins of mint 
cities which show them both on earlier and later dated coins, and similar 
coins of the amie mint and year will be countermarked or plain indifier- 
ently. 

As Mr. Thomas is engaged in identifying the mint cities, I have not 
made any attempt in this direction ; and the only other remark which 
occurs to me is that apparently the obverses have first been struck and 
then the reverse, as in process of minting the symmetry of the obverse 
impression is very frequently destroyed. 

N. B. The small figures above the dates in the accompanying table in- 
dicate the number of coins (if more than one) of the year in question ; thus 
Khusru I. 29* means that there are two coins dated in the 29th year of 
Ehu8!;fi I. of the same mintage. 


* It was broua:ht flom Herat by Capt. Marsh. 
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CkUalogue of Saooanian Oovno^ the property of Colonel Hyie^ B. E., brought 
to India from Baghdad^ and apparently eonetittUing one find. 


Mint- 

mark. 

King. 

Da^e in regnal years. 

Total. 

No. 1* 

Ehusru I. 
Hormazd IV. 
Ehusrd 11. 

1, 8, 4, 87, 44*, 45, 47. 

2*, 8, 4*, 8*, 9, 10*. 

4, 26, 26, 29, 81*, 85, 87, 88, 89. 

8 

12 

10 

30 

2 

Khusru I. 
Hormazd IV. 
Khusru 11. 

7, 29*, 88. 

4, 11* 12*. 

29, 80’ (2 iUegible). 

4 

5 

4 

43 

3 

40 

60 

106 

8 

4 

Khnu-ii 11. 

Khusru 11. 

18, 81, (1 illeg^blo). 

14, 16*, 17*, 19, 21* 23, 24, 26*, 2G‘, 
27% 28*, 29*, 81’, 84, 85’, 86^, 87’, 
88, and 4 illegible dates. 

5 

Hormazd IV. 
Khusru 11. 

8, 4| 5, 8, 8*. 

11, 27, 29% 32, 85*, one illegible date. 

6 

9 

121 

6 

Hormazd IV. 
Khusru 11. 

5, 11, 12*. 

2, 6*, 12, 14*, 28, 29, 81*, 33, 84, 3G, 
2 ille^ble. 

5 

21 

147 

7 

Hormazd IV. 
Khusru 11. 

8, 9, 11. 1 

7*, 24", 26*, 27, 28", 29, 80", 82", 87, 
6 illegible dates. 

8 

21 

171 

8 

Hormazd IV. 
Khusru, II. • 

4, 10. 

15, 20, 27, 26, 28, 1 illegible. 

2 

6 

179 

9 

Khusru I. 
Hormazd IV. 
Khusru II. 

44,49. 

1. 

10", 17, 19", 21, 24, 28, 81*, 87". 

2 

1 

13 

195 

10 

Khut»rii I. 
Hormazd IV. 
Khusru 11. 

19, 80. 

4, 7", 8", 9", 10*, 11*, 12", one illegible. 
2, 19, 21", 26, 39, 85, 86", 88, one ille- 
pble. 

2 

19 

11 

227 

11 

Khusru I. 
Hormazd IV. 
Khusru II. 

One doubtful. 

46. . 

8 10* 12. 

17, 26’, 29, 84, 85", 86", 37, one illegible. 
12. 

1 

•4 

11 

1 

244 


* Theie numbers refer to the nuntinarks of the accompanying plate. 
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Mint- 

mark. 

King. 

Date in regnal years. 

Total. 




1 Brought forward, 

244 

No. 12 

Khnarfi I. 

45, 

1 



Khusrd 11. 

24*, 26, 26, 81, 82, 87*. 

8 

253 

18 

Hormazd lY. 

7, 8*, 16. 

4 



Khusrd 11. 

4, 6, 6, 7*, 8, 16*, 27, 28, 36, 8 illegi- 





hie. 

16 

278 

14 

Hormazd lY. 

7. 

1 


1 

Khusru 11. 

26*, 81, 82, 86. 

6 

279 

IB 

Khusrti I. 

6* 86, 46, 46*. 

6 



Hormazd IV. 

4*, 9*, 10 11. 

8 



Khuard IL i 

2, 6*, 6, 11, 18, 14, 21, 24, 25, 27, 28, 
81**, 86*, 87*, 88*, 7 iUegible dates. 

40 


/ 


333 

16 

Kliusru I. 

8,4. 

2 


Hormazd lY. 

8, 11, 12. 

3 


Khusrd 11. 

88. 

1 





389 

17 

Shnsrall. 

11, 21, 29, 81, 84*, 86*, 87, 88, 2 dates 





illegible. 

16 

865 

18 

Hormazd lY. 

4, 11*. 

8 


Khusru 11. 

29, 31, 87*, 1 illegible date. 

6 

868 

1 

19 

Hormazd lY. 

4, 


SlhuBru 11. 

24, 26,28, 81, 32, 85. 

6 




« 


20 

1 Hormazd lY. 

8, 4*, 9, 10, 12*, 18. 

26*, 27*, 28*, 29*, 8r,82, 84, 86*, 86*, 87. 

10 


Khusru 11. 

22 ' 




1 ■ "■l-l 

21 

Khusrd 1. 

44, 1 iUegible. 

2 


Hormazd lY. 

4, 9, 10, 12. 

4 


Khusrd 11. 

8, 6, 7*, 14, 29*, 81*, 86. 

16 




424 

22 

Khusrd 1. 

47. 

1 


Hormazd lY. 

10. 

1 


Khusru 11. 

2, 4*, 8, 10, 28, 24, 26, 27, 80, 81, 87, 





1 date iUegiUe. 

18 




• 

487 

28 

Bjiusrfi I. 

81, 41, 1 iUegibla. 

8 


> Hormazd 1 Y. 

12. 

1 


Khusru 11. 

8, 6, 21, 26, 27*, 81*, 26, 86, 10, one 





illegible. 

18 




O' 

■ 454 
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Mint- 

mark. 

King. 

No. 24 

25 

Khusrd II. 

Khusrd II. 

26 

Khusrd II. 

27 

Khusrii II. 

28 

Khusru I. 
Khusru II. 

29 

Khusru 11. 

80 

Khusru II. 

81 

Khusru I. 
Hormazd lY. 
Khusru II. 

82 

Khusru I. 

83 

Hormazd lY. 

84 

Hormazd lY. 

85 

Khusru I. 

36 

Khusru 1. 

Illegi- 

ble. 

Do. 

Do. 

Khusru I. 
Hormazd lY. 
Khusrii 11. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Khusru I. 
Hormazd lY. 
Khusru 11. 

Do. 

Illegible. 


ft 


Date in regnal years. I Total. 


^ Brought forward, 454 

11, 14. 2 

456 

12, 13. 2 

458 

28. 31. 2 

460 

24, 31*, 33, one illegible date. 5 

405 

26. 1 

2, 9, 11, 35. 4 

470 

11, 19, 35. \ 8 

1 473 

9. 1 

1 474 

24. 1 

9. 1 

29. 31. 2 

478 

23. 32. 2 

480 

9. I 

481 

12*. 3 

484 

28. 1 

485 

12 . 1 

486 


8, 29, 45, 47. 

7, 10*, 11. 

2, 3, 4*, 6*, 6*, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11*, 12*, 14, 
15, 18(?), 27, 36, 37. 

1 date illegible. 

2 dates illegible. 

15 dates illegible. 

4 , 6 * 9 * 

* Probabfy 
Khusr4 ll. 








Note on the PdUm BSoU Jneervpiwn. — By BA'JEin>BAiii.'i;A MiiBiL. 

(With a plate.) 

A transcript of this record, together with an XJrdii translation, has al- 
ready appeared in Sayyid Ahmad’s A%6.t us-Sanddid^ or Description of the 
Bnins of DihlS| and an abstract of it in English occurs in Mr. Tho- 
mas’s " Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Delhi,” a new translation of it 
would have, therefore, seemed to be uncalled for. But a transcript and trans- 
lation of the record prepared for Mr. Thomas, ‘‘ difPcred materially from 
the text given in the Asdr ut-Sanddid^^ and the revised documents were 
missing when that gentleman wrote his work in 1871. An enquiry was 
accordingly set on foot by General Cunningham for the original stone, but 
“ it could not be found, and was supposed to have disappeared in the muti- 
ny.” (Opus cit,^ p. 137.) A revised translation of the record now traced at 
Bohtak by Mr. J. G. Delmerick, who in March placed a rubbing of it at 
the disposal of the Society, will, therefore, not be unwelcome to oriental 
antiquarians, particularly as the names given by Mr. Thomas do not appear 
to have been correctly transcribed. 

The object of the inscription is to record the excavation of a Baoli in the 
neighbourhood of Falamba, the modem Palam, in the Dihll district. The 
name of the person who caused the Baoli to be excavated was Udh^hara, and 
not Utara^ as read by Babu Bamsaran Das for Mr. Thomas. He was a potty 
zamind&r or Thakur, but of good lineage, as the eulogist states that his 
family had a place in a genealogical work of some repute at the time. XJ^h- 
dhara’s father came from the village of Uchhapur near the confluence of 
the united streams of the Satlaj, the Biy&s, and the Chan&b with the In- 
dus. 

The record is dated Wednesday, the 18th of the wane, in the yeaif of 
Yikramfirka, 1333,” = A. D. 1276, and was composed during the reign of 
Ghiyas ud-din Bsdban of Dihli, whose predecessors are indicated by their 
regid titles, and not by their personal names. The titles have been Sans* 
kritised, partly with a view to take off their foreign appearance, and partly 
to suit the exigencies of the metres used. Thus, Shih&b ud-din appears as 
S&habadina Qufb ud-din as Khudabadlna Shams ud-din 

as Samasadina Firuz Shah as Pherujasahi » Jalal ud-din 

(Baziyah) as Jalaladina Mu’izz ud-din as Maujadina^TW^tv, ’A1& 

ud-din as Alavadina WlTTCIWf Naqir ud-^^ as Nasuadina Ghiyis 

ud-din ^Gkbyisadina Such lengthening and shortening of syllables 

is common enough, in the present day, in English poetry dealing with Indian 
proper names ; but the systematic neglect of the sibilants appears unaccount- 
able. The use of the cerebral sibilant for the guttcral k in Qufb is also 
remarkable. 
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The epitihets used in connexion with these names are thronghont Sans- 
krit. Qutb ud-din is styled a Biupdla, Firdz Shah a BAumijfoti, Mu’izz ud- 
din a Nripay ’A14 ud-din a ITripaHf N49ir ud-din a Prithvtnira^ and Ghiyas- 
ud-din a Sammira^ a IMpati^ and a 8ammr6t> These terms, however, have 
not been used as specific titles, but to indicate the x^^rsons named having 
been kings, with the exception of course of the word JSammira, which is a 
proper name, and is used to imply that Ghiyas ud-din was a second Hammi- 
ra in greatness. The praises of this king are sung in the lofbiest strain of 
flattery, deposing even Vishnu from his role of the preserver of the universe 
to instal a Moslim in his place. In the same way, the extent of his prede- 
cessor’s dominion is defined from the Sagar Island, in the Bay of Bengal, to 
Ghazni, and down to Cape Comorin. 

The predecessors of the Patbans arc described to have been first Chau- 
hans, and before them the Toruaras. The Patli&iis themselves are called 
S'akas or Scythians, and the word Musalnian or Pathan is nowhere used. 

Translation. 

Sri. Salutation to Ganapati. Om ! Salutation to Siva. 

1. May He who creates, protects, and destroys this (universe) — may 
He who irradiates and also immerses in illusion (the minds of) men — may 
that Hara, who fulfils the desires of his votaries, be the destroyer of the 
travails of thi«* world to you all ! 

2. Issuing from whose head the heavenly stream (Ganges) laves the 
empire in sanctity and prosperity, and, by her ever-undulating waves, 
serves as a chauri by his side — over whom the ray^ of the white-rai ed 
(moon) form an orb, like a soothing umbiella — ma}*’ that S'ankara of illimi- 
table glory be to your w elfarc ! 

3. The land of II ar iy a naka was first enjoyed by the Tomaras, 
and then by Chauhanas. It is now ruled by S aka kings. 

4. First came S'ahabadina, then king Kh udab adina,* then 
Samasadina, then Pherujasahi became king. 

5. After him Jalaladina, and then were born king Mauj adina, 
the auspicious, and noble king Alavadina, and the lord of the earth 
Nasarad ina. 

6. He for whom the earth, from Gau^u to Gajjana, from the 
country of Dravida to the entirety of Setubandha, all the contented 
provinces in the great kingdom of Saur4jya,t bore vernal floral charms, 
produced by the rays pf the innumerable xirecious stones and corals which 

• The first letter of the name in tflb original is the cerebral sibilant nhich to aeve- 
lal oenturies has been in the North- Western Provinces pronoonced like and by care- 
less scribes often used for m. 

t Ahomonym of Sauriwhtra or Sdrat, rdshtra and rdfya having the same meaning— 
a kingdom. 
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dropped on it from the crowns of the bowed-down heads of kings who come 
to and fro for his service— 

7. he, whose legions daily traversed the earth to both eastward at’ the 

confluence of the Ganges (Gangdsd gara) and westward at the conflu- 
ence of the Indus with the sea — t 

8. he, under whose reign courtesans, proudly set off with many coloured 
raiments, moved about without fear, filling the air with the tinkle of their 
bracelets, produced by the wanton undulations of their hands— 

9. he, the bewildering dust raised by the hoofs of whose cavalry march* 
ing in front of his army, overthrew his enemies in front— even he, the lord 
of the seven sea-girt land, SW Hammira Gaydsa-dinaj the king and 
emperor, reigns supreme. 

10. When his horses swept over a high way, the glory of the dust, 
produced by the pounding of the earth caused by their hoofs, enveloped the 
quai-ters and the sky, and the grandeur of the sun with his eternal rays 
generally so sot that kings could not say whether it was day or night. 

11. When he issued forth on a military expedition, the Gaud as 
abdicated their glory; the Andhras, through fear, besought the shelter 
of caves; the Keralas forsook their pleasures; the Karnafas hid 
themselves in defiles ; the Mah&rdshtras gave up their places ; the 
Gurjjaras resigned their vigour; and the Lafas dwarfed themselves 
into Kiratas.* 

12. The earth being now supported by this sovereign, S'esha, al* 
together forsaking his duty of supporting the weight of the globe, has betaken 
himself to the great bed of Yishuu (the ocean), and Vishnu himself, taking 
Lakshmi on his breast, and relinquishing all thought of protection, sleeps in 
peace on the ocean of milk. 

13. The metropolis of this lord of many hundrais of cities, the charm- 
ing great city, called Delhi, flourishes like a creseut-headed arrow on the 
side of his enemies. Like the bowels of the earth, it is the store house of 
innumerable jewels ; like the sky, a source of delight ; like the nether regions, 
the abode of many Titanic heroes (Daityas) ; like Maya herself, the most 
bewitching. 

14. In that city of Delhi, renowned under the name ofYoginipura, 
was bom IJdhdhara, a hoube-holder, wise, liberal-minded, given to merito- 
rious acts, master of innumerable good qualities, devoid of every blemish. 

16. Where the Vitasta, the Vipasa, and the S'atadru, join 
in front with the uprising, unbroken, and swelliug waves of the factor 
Ghan»drabhag4; where stood the fridodly Sin dhu, with its aflluents, 

* The name of the dwarf Himalayaii race is written with the dental t, but the text 
has the cerebral letter either for the sake of alliteration with Ldte* or for a new com- 
pound of the roots, M to scatter^ and afa to go^** meaning whose movements were 
scattered." The epithets used with reference to the different races, have been so 
tod as to alliterate with their names. 
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10. whose waters, when drunk, render the sweetness of honey and of 
sugarcane, the hydromel of heavenly nectar, aiven the lusciousness of knbw* 
ledge, insipid, — 

17. where the land is laved by the nectar of that Sindhu and is pure 
and pain-assuaging ; where the town of Uchchapuri reviles and laughs 
at Amardvati which stands by the side of the heavenly Gauges, — 

18. even there was the abode of his father Haripala, whose father 
was Tasoraja. The father of the last was Dallahara, whose father was Ki* 
pu. Thus far his genealogy bjr the father's side. 

• The mother of Udejihara was Cliandi, the daughter of Prithu, whose 
father was Harischandra ; the father of the last was Utsahana, the son of 
Sahadeva, who was the son of Tola. 

19. The father of Tola was Yyaghrahara, who was the son of Sihha, 
and grandson of Gaura. 

20. In the work entitled ^Vans'avali’ (genealogy), the two genea- 
logies have been given in detail ; here in this record the names have been 
taken to the extent desired to recall them to memory. 

21. Like the threefold will, wisdom, and energy (the S aktls of the 
Deity), his wife, with ilajsisri and Katnadevi, was Jajala, the eldest. 

22. Her son was named Hariraja, (pure in body, speech and mind, 
renowned, the abode of the sixty-four accomplishments, apparently, like 
Yishim, the solo ])rotector of the universe), 

23. who had two brothers, named, Thera-raja and Jautra, and a sister 
Virada. The daughter of the second wife was the liberal-minded Dhana- 
vati. 

21. Her (the second wife’s) two sons were Gunsiraja and Bhupati. 
Of the youngest wife, Katnadevi, the sou wiis llaradevanatha, and a daugh- 
ter. 

25. « She had also another son, Uttamaraja, and a daughter named Sa- 
dali. Thus we have here the root, stem, branches, fruits, and flowersf of 
this tree of desire. 

26. Numerous and extensive were the alms-houses (Dharmasalas) 
established by this performer of sacriliees (Adhdhara) in dillerent places. He, 
the wise, with a view to remove the exhaustion of tired travellers, caused a 
well to be excavated, 

* This stanza has not been numbered in the origiiud ; and the subsequent ones aro 
numbered consecutively afUn* the lust pi^^eding verse. 

t The word as far os cun be made out, reads like KuthdumJeam^ Kunda a^d eaka 
flowers. It may lie also read Kumudakautt waturlily; in either case the name of 
cme or more specific flowers, and not a term for flowers in general, which the context 
requires. 


o 
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27. to the east of the village* of Pilamba and west of Kusum- 
b h a p u r a. He made the welb which allays thirst and removes fainting. 

28. May this well, like a lovely woman with rotund upheaving breasts, 
gorgeous with undulating necklaces, the assuager of the thirst of many a 
love-sick swain, and decorated with the seried riches of flower-tufted 
plants,* be to your gratification. 

29. Through its efiects men, even when overpowered by many evila^ are 

made to smile. Priding on this power of assuaging fatigue, it appeared to 
philosophers like Yidyi herself (divine knowledge which overcomes the 
tribulations of the mind). * 

80. May this be to the welfare of the noble Udhdhara lliakkuTa for 
the enjoyment of all the sweets and pleasures of this world in the company 
of his wives and sons and friends and dependants ; — of the person with well 
governed mind of the faithful, for the fulfilment of his g^od in heaven and 
for his emancipation ot him who is devoted to the two feet of the crescent- 
crested (Mah4deva). 

81. This eulogium is composed by Pandit JogisVara of unbroken 
fame, to record the origin of this well of Udh^hara, the receptacle of all 
blessings. 

In this year of Yikramarka, Samvat 1838, on the 18th of the wane, in 
the month of S'ravana, Wednesday. [Here follow three couplets in ll&jpu* 
tdn& Hindi, but so ful^ of lacunas as to be unintelligible.] 


n II "w: n »int firara ii 


(0 1 tniflr Kwfir 



II \ n 



(O • ijprrttir- 

irortr ^ »nnrt »nrT« n ^ h i 

KKNlis^Hl H ^ II J^AaflAT- 


I 

^ lAiAHA i wi Ai «r^«aiAq^ii(. 


n Hi 


* In the original the epithete are no employed as to apply both to the well and to 
woman. It u hnpoM&ble to preserve the doable entendres in English. 
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(«) I i fo^fawfir- 

fr roww ^t i ff wntii i wj ^fir « < « »»wwcw# 

(t) I i^rRut t ^™(5«niTwwfir i* 


^^ ^ q ft ^ irwa i wy r^i fir ^v ^ftw yih ^— 


B % R ^*^ia«R:T|mT> 


«) I ^ RIM4)«V<jrkA4<fl«IR.IlR9Nl<l«> ’St^'WrtinRT- 

v^Nvqfii^Bvm ^mvaitnr « « b 

V^rvilVfifH #Tftl ^^WPITT I 



(«) < Wir ^inv ^rfir ^niwfirj Jwnrr 

m ^ ^T WT B < H anraUTVBqt WWT ^»lTr 

^c»i wr:w i w mKm* i ^f<r ww inn— 


(e) t WIW ltmf«R|(:ftr)^T*T TW B\*| 

<of ^ » L<. i iF« i ftRiftr Winrtl iwsft wit winu T^wwiBnoraiC 

I wrT wft %Tsf5r ft«w wr fr^wifw— 


(<) I wr 5 "r»wfTf*&TM fwirii b a wnwmrrjfUiw^ Trir 
RiihnftiJt fetfl TTiT wmfl ftwir witw ftffwf i tt «Mtn Ww- 
TuftreiTT Ti TT TwfrwT mw— 


i\») I TT ^ifWt B B OliiiOiiflMR.fiifinifti»iTfww 3^«rfir* 

Riv^ I <ft«l ll|W I R R i R. i r » l<.MtlT> ^ » Ttrm^TWfWWTWTWV U B 

(W) I W!*fWI fww I JTOI^TWITWW?* Fqui w 
VWK B B RJTT W WT ^ W Vlt^l I W fW^TI ^ftWI WW 
HW ^T IWI B \BL B It F^Ft ^ ^W T Tf^IW— 

{\X) I Mril«IIR.4»$ WmWW llfH I TVWTTWIltBn^- 

jft BtR> I B^Il*H l f^ TT B B WtmV p4TIWBrB.HIWfilHn WTOBfi I 

b^itiriviiibk: Pnrfir — 

(\^) I fqvfnt B B WW^WT WfWT tPtwP (, «i0l» 

Tii« ww I ihitfwr hiir^i fOr^r Sfi^iw tRi 

H B TKlUijlRlilfW — 
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(t#)i wwi 

wtfir no i Kinft^r «n«raT 

n»« wwm J^T— 

(\«l) I Bf^Twnrmr Bniir bhit ••wbt Bfw: » wTBg«B fk»€ i P BBii^ 
n VI ^ <ni ^tVTBT fW- 

?fs I Bift mroTun 5^— 

(\<) I n n W BTraiwitft ^ jbt It n^Tufaim i 

wi Tfw ^nn vbtbit m h Bm»rCTai^(»B)By i« i ^ ^- 

(\«) I « n* II 4rr»r b^tobti ftwBtr bit 

BB i r^B ^i I fti^^nfi bbti BifSwtr BcwBifr 1 n 

iHBIlBBTil^ n I wmr WfiniT *»BT — 

(^«) I n <ft iT mmii nnT qf<. ^ <Ki^i B VH fB B« i «»m- 

Bnfq BBTwt fkwg 'b w w bit*bt— 

{\t) I wt II 'BBfir BHf firanwr^ B<g B fnr« i ftviT « 

fii iF^' i n finfwBT ^ fBVii*«iaiBr<.B| wifn h 11 ^ Brfts 
ihitiwiwiwMw jBBiBPifinrannnBwra but- 


(^o) I I ^>pi^i€®^o^<R n^if I wJ^- 

R II ^W 5 Bii«*r wftfj wm snwr 1 

«PraK*tjgw«w 11 u 


(K\) ' we BTWtwf^ 5% R 9% fipig 

^ 5^30 ^^3333 5333 

^ftmii H BrafwiT Rrotfii 

ftiB 3333 1*^ ^ (01 

BB % Wl f«f»t «rft^ R WBBBBBBB R 


t. 
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AnnaU qf ^Omdn, ftom early timea to the year 1728 A, 2). XirommAralie 
MS. by Shetkh Sibha'v dtn btk Sibha'n bin Muhamhap, 

of the BenU ^ AH tribe of *Omdny translated and annotated^ by E. 0. 
Boss, Political Agent at MuecJt. 

iNTROPrCTOBT BeIIAUKS.* . 

The Arabic work from which the following account of the History of 
^Omfin is translated, is entitled Kesbf>ul-G1mnimeh,*’ or Dispeller of 
grief.” That work, which forms a good sized MS. volume, is not devoted 
exclusively to the subject of ‘Oman, but contains likewise accounts of other 
countries, and descriptions of various sects of Isldm. 

Copies of the “ Keshf-ul-Qhummch” arc extremely rare in ‘Omin ; and 
out of that country I doubt if it is known, I have only heard of two copies 
existing. That from which I prepared this translation was lent to me by 
a gentleman residing at Maskat, a member of the Al-bii-Sa‘id family. The 
name of the author was not inscribed on the pages, and no one at Maskat 
seemed able to supply the omission. At length, one of the ^adhis wrote 
to certain learned persons at Nezwa, who replied that the author was Sirhan* 
bin-Sa‘id, a native of Izki or Zikki. * 

It would appear that in ‘Oman it has been customary with the learned 
of the priests and l^ddhis at times to write narratives of contemporaneous 
events in prose or verse, chiefly touching religious matters. Numerous re- 
cords of this class are probably in existence, and from such sources it may 
be that tihe author of the “ Koshf-ul-Gliummeh” has composed his annals 
of ‘Oman. The first part, however, shows acquaintance with some of the 
standard Arabian works. 

The date of the Composition of the work can be approximately stated. 
The narrative is brought down to the year 1728, A. D., and therefore could 
not have been concluded at an earlier period. The abrupt manner in which 
it terminates, tends to show that the work was not urritten xfiuch 
later than that date. The author of the Arabic work translated by the 
Bev. G. P. Badger for the Hakluyt Society in 1S71, occasionally quotes 
the “ Author of the Keshf-ul-Ghcmmeh” as making such and such a state- 
ment. I have not seen the original Arabic of Mr. Badger’s author, but by 
a comparison of the English version with the “ Keshf-ul-Ghummeh,” I have 

* In the following, pipnounce a as in bat i e as in hedi » as in o as in oftcy; « 
as in haU ; d as m father ; f as m in ; d as in aoto ; d as oo in hoots ei as i in bUoi 
sy as in th^ ; chp as in cow ; ih as in both ; thosth in the kh cerroBj^nda 

tp^; yAto£; ddto^ ondJa; Ato^; |to^; fj: to Jj; ^ is lepmented by 
an inverted oomma (‘). 
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been led to the ooncluaion that Salil-bin-Baaib* copied the majorlij of the 
earlier portion of his book verbatim from the Keshf-ul-Ghuxnmeh.*’ In- 
deed, when, as ocoasionally happens, hettrays from the pages of that work, 
the order of events is confused, and many puerilities not observable in the 
older work are introduced. < 

The work now translated may fairly be considered, as far as it goes, 
the most authentic and coherent account of the history of 'Om&n that has 
emanated from native sources. But almost all native works of this sort 
have striking deficiencies. Trifling details are dwelt on, whilst comparatively 
important events are only casually alluded to or dismissed without a wor^ 
It is left as a task for European students to sift, prune, and supplement the 
accounts of native historians, and for this puxpose no materials are to be 
despised. 

In the original work, the divisions are similar to those adhered to in 
this translation ; only the numbering is different. The account of the 
migration of Azdites and their settlement in ^Oman forms the 4th Chapter, 
or Book, of the ** Keshf-ul-Ghummeh,*’ and the rest of the history of ‘Omin 
is found in Chapters 84 to 39 of that work. The intervening portion is on 
other subjects. 


Book I.« 

An account offho immigration of the el Azd^ into *Omdn^ and the expuhion 
therefrom of the Persians, 

It is said by cl-Kelbi that the first of the el-Azd who came to ^Ornin 
was Mfilik-bin Fahm”-bin Ghanim-bin Dows-bin ‘Adnan-bin^^Abdullah- 
bin Zahr&ii-bin-Ka^b^-bin el-Harith-biu Ka^h-hin *Ab^dullah-bia M&lik-bin 
Nasr*-hin el-Azd, the Azdi, the Dowsi. Now the cause of his emigrating 
to *Omin was as follows : His nephews, the sons of his brother *Amru-bin 
Fal\{n, were wont, when taking the flocks to pasture and returning at even- 
ing, to pass by the house of a neighbour. The latter had a bitch which 
used to bark at them and scatter their flocks, and one of them killed it with 
bis spear. The man, who was under Mdlik’s protection, complained to him, 
and Malik being angered, said he would no longer remain in a country 
where a person under his protection suffered such treatment ; and went 
forth and separated from his brother^ against the wish of the latter. An- 
other story is, that a herdsman was set on by a aa^fige dog bdonging to a 
bondsman of ** Dows,*’ and slew it with hie spear, on which the owner of 
(he dog* slew the herdsman. That upland is named ** Ncgd-d-Kelbeh.’** 
' Milik then went forth from el-Sar4t with those of his tribe who bore obe- 

* Tho name of this person was Homed-hin Mnhammad-hin Basik, the dengnatiioii 
^ISaUl*’ rignlQring <*8on.** He died at Maskat in 1878. 
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di 0 Doe to him. When he web well <m the road, his oEmds yearned for their 
pasture grounds, and turned wistfiilly towards el-Sar&t. But he journeyed 
on towards ‘Omin. And he paB8ed*not any tribe of the tribes of the Arabs^ 
of Ma^add or of ‘AdnSn/ but they sought his friendship, and formed allian- 
ces with him, on account of his dignity and the number of his fighting 
men. 

He marched on until he reached Bahfit,* a valley in Hadhramowt, 
where he halted awhile for rest. Then he learned that the Persians were 
in *0m6n, inhabiting it. So he drew up his forces and reviewed them, and 
it is said they were upwards of 6000 in number, horse and foot. 

They then arranged themselves in order before proceeding onwards to 
K)m&n, Malik placed his son Honat,^** or as some say Fer^hid, in command 
of an advanced guard consisting of 2,000 horsemen of the bravest of his 
army. When they arrived at el-Shihr,*' Mahrah'*-bin Hidan-bin el-H4f- 
bin Kadh&^ah-bin Malik-biu Himyar separated from Mfilik, and stayed be- 
hind at el-Shihr. Mtlik marched onwards until he entered ‘Oman with his 
numerous and well equipped army. He found the Persians* holding ‘Omin 
for the king Daii, son of DaiV* son of Bahman ; and at that time they 
were the inhabitants of ‘Oman and the dwellers therein. In those days 
their leader was the MarzabSn,*^ who was Lieutenant for their king. 

M4iik drew aside with his followers to ^alhat” on the coast of ‘Om4n, 
as being a more secure position against the Persians. He there lefb the 
families and heavy baggage with a guard to protect them against the ene- 
my’s force, and advanced with the remainder of his army ; his son Hon&t 
leading the advanced guard of 2,000 horsemen He proceeded in this man- 
ner. until he arrived at the di*»trict of el-Jowf,‘* where he pitched his 
camp on the plain. Thence ho sent to the Persians asking them to allot 
him land in ‘Oman Ho settle on, with water and pasture, so that he might 
dwell amongst them. When his messengers arrived, the Marzaban and his 
subordinates held an earnest and prolonged consultation which resulted in 
their unanimously deciding to refuse the request of Mtlik, so they replied : 
" we do not wish this Arab to settle amongst us, that our land should be- 
“ coma straitened unto us ; we have no need of his neighbourship.” When 
their answer reached Malik, he sent a message to them, saying : “ I must 
positively settle in a district of ‘Omdu ; if you accord me willmgly a share 
^ o( the water, produce, and pasture, I shall settle in the country and praise 
**you. If, however, you refuse, I shall remain in spite of you. If you at- 
** tack me, I shall resistyou, and if I prevail against you, I shall slay you, 
^ and carry off your offspring, and shall not allow one of you to runain in 
" ‘Omin.” They, however, refused him permission, and prepared to make 
war on him. M&lik on his part remained in the district of el- Jowf until hia 
people had rested, and he prepared ton the struggle with the PersianB. 
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Meanwhile the Persians had made ready to attack him, and the Mar- 
eah&n ordered the trumpets to bo sounded and the drums beaten, and set 
out with all his host from 6oh4r. ft is said his arm j numbered more than 
40,000 men, and some say 30,000, and he had with him elephants. He 
proceeded towards el-Jowf to encounter Mdlik, and halted at the plain of 
Selut near Nezw4. When Malik received intelligence of this, he set out 
for the plain of Selut with 6,000 men, and encamped opposite the army of 
the Marzab&n, They remained in their respective positions that day with- 
out fighting. Mdlik-bin Fahm spent the night drawing up his forces in 
order of battle, forming them into right and left wings, and centre, and 
stationing the horsemen of the el-Azd in position. He placed his son 
Honat in command of the right wing, gave the left to hib son Ferahid, and 
took his station himbclf in the centi*e with chosen men. The Marzaban 
also was similarly employed, and botli sides were prepared. Malik mount- 
ed a pic-bald charger, clad in his armour over which he wore a red robe, 
and oil his head w^iS his iron helmet enciaelcd hy a yellow turban. His sons 
and the warriors of the cl-Azd were similarly accoutred in armour and hel- 
met, their eyes only being visible. 

When the ranks were formed in order of battle, M&lik went around 
and addressed his followers tioop by troop, encouraging them and exhorting 
them to stand firm and wariiiiig them that it they fiod, they would be pur- 
sued and destroyed by the Persians. 

The Marzaban then advanced with all his forces under their comman- 
ders, placing his elejihants in front. 

M6lik met them with his followers crying out to his men of the el- 
Azd to charge with him, and to ply the elephants with their swords and 
javelins. 

Thereupon he charged and his men charged with him, and they 
attacked the elephants with sword and spear, piercing them with darts until 
the elephants goaded by their weapons turned in Right, trampling under 
foot many of the Marzaban’s men. Malik then fell on the army of the 
Marzaban with all bis men, piercing the.raiiks of the Persians. The latter 
rallied together, and the two forceb continued to fight with fury, and noth- 
ing could be heard but the clashing of their weapons. The battle was kept 
up the whole of that day ^ntil the fall of night separated the opposing 
armies, and they retired to their rcsx>ective positioub leaving many dead and 
wounded. 

The next day the conflict was renewed and kept up until night, the 
Perbiafis losing many of their men. 

On the third day the battle was again renewed and the Persian com* 
mander having been slain by M&lik in single combat, the Persian army gave 
way and fled, losing an immense number in killed and wounded.** 
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, The Perrians then sent to Mdlik suing for a truce and ftemandi i tg a 
year’s time to e’vaouate 'Ornin and return to Him own country. lUfik 
agreed to this and promised not to*mAMt them unless th^ recommenced 
the war. The Penaans thereupon iratumed to Sohfir, and Malik withdresr 
to Slalhdt. ^ 

It is said that the Persians during the period of this truce destroyed a 
great many water channels. Suleim&n-bm Daud had constructed 10,000 
aqueducts in *Omfin.^* 

The Persians then wrote to Dar^-bin Dird informing him of the ad* 
Tent of Mdlik and his followers to ‘Om&n, and the struggle that had occur- 
red between him and themselves, how his general the Marzaban had been 
slain with many of their companions. Then telling him of their weak and 
helpless condition, they asked permission to return to^heir own country 
with their families. When their letter reached the king and he read it, he 
was incensed, and burned with a desire to avenge the slaughter of his sol- 
diers and generals, so he sent for one of the greatest of his Marzabans, and 
giving hiin command of 3,000 of his most renowned warriors and comman- 
ders, despatched them to the aid of his subjects in ‘Oman. They proceeded 
first to el-Bahrein and thence to ‘Oman. All tliis while Malik was in igno- 
rance of what was going on. 

When this reinforcement reached the Persians, they commenced pre- 
parations to renew the war fits soon as the period of truce should expire. 

When M41ik heard of the arrival of the succours, he wrote to the Per- 
sians informing them that if they did not quit 'Oman, he would march 
against them and expel them by force, and seize all their property. But 
th(^, confident in their strength and in the comparative smallness of Malik’s 
army, returned a defiant and insolent answer. Malik accordingly marched 
against them with hiif whole army and entered their territory. The Pers- 
ians on their side prepared for battle. When the two armies met, Malik 
drew up his army as before, placing his son Honat in command of the right, 
and Ferahid of the left, he stationing himself with the remainder of his 
sons in tho centre. A fierce and prolonged battle was fought, in which the 
Persians employed thoir elephants. One huge animal was killed by Honat 
» and his brother Ma'n-bin Malik. After a fierce struggle, the Persians were 
routed and fled, pursued by the el-Azd horsemen, who slew an immense 
number and made many prisoners. The remnant of the Persian army em- 
barked in their riiips and passed across the sea to Persia. So Malik con- 
quered all 'Omfin and 4ook all tho property of the Persians. He made 
many of the latter prisoners and k jpt them a long time in prison^ after 
whi<^ he released them, and caused them to be conveyed to the ships, vrith 
fheir clothing and provisions, and sent back to Persia. Mdlik then ruled 
over *Omdn and its i^aeent distinots, and governed it wisely and well. The 
r 
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joumej of M&Uk and hia aona to ‘Om&n and their battle with the Peraiaiia 
have b^n celebrated in inany poema and traditiona from which I have toAj 
given an abridged account. Then came to *Omin many tribea of the eh 
Azd. The first of the el-Axd to join M^lik was *Imr&i-bin ^Amrfi-bin 
^Amir-M&-el-Semi with his aona ex-Hajr and el-Aswad. From the two 
latter many tribes in *Om&n derive. Afterwards Babi‘ah-bin d-H&rith-bin- 
^Abdullah-bin ‘ Amir-el-Ohitrif went forth with hia brothers, also MuUdia- 
bin ^Amrfi-bin ‘Adi-bin Harithah came and entered Hud&d, also *Aim&n- 
bin *Amru-bin el-Azd, then came el-Tahmad-bin Homma, also the sons of 
Ohanm-bin Ghalib-bin ^Othmln ; and Ziy&d or el-Nadab the junior. Then 
Va^walah, the sons of Shams, and cl-Nadab the senior went forth, also d- 
Dheyydc, and some of the Benfi-Yashkar and of the Benu ‘Amid, and men 
of Khawaleh. these tribes'* went forth, each tribe with its banners. 
As they journeyed on, they consumed the substance of all by whom they 
passed, until they reached ‘Om&n. They extended themselves throughout 
‘Om4n, and settled in its rich and spacious lands. The el-Azd named it 
‘Om&n**, because their dwellings bad been in a watered valley jp (Yemen) 
which was probably called ‘Amman, and to which they likened their new 
home. The Persians called ‘Oman by the name of Mazun.*' As an Arab 
poet has said — 

. “ The Eeara named ‘Oman Mazfin, 

“ And Mazun, O friend ! is a goodly land, 

“ A land abounding in fields and groves, 

“"With pastures and unfailing springs.” 

The tribes of the el-Azd ceased not to migrate to ‘Oman, until 
they became numerous therein, and their power and fame increased* 
At length, they overran the country and extended as far as el- Bahrein 
and Hajar [el-Hassa]. Then came to ‘Oman Samah-bin Loweij-bin- 
Oh&lib**, and settled at Towwam, which is el-Jow,”* in the vioiniiy of 
the el-Azd. There were also in that place some of the Benu-Sa*d, anch 
Benu ’Abd-el-Keis. S4mah married his daughter to Asd-bin Tmrdn-bin- 
‘Amrfi.** Some of the Benu-Tamim also settled in ‘Oman, the Al-Kha- 
2 &‘ah-bin H&zem settlers, too, arrived from the Benu-el-Nabat, whose 
abodes were at ‘Obri and el-Seleyf, and Ten‘am, and el-Sixr.** Some of 
the Benii-el-H&rith-bin Ka‘b came and settled at Dhank. About one hun- 
dred persons of the Khadh&‘ah also settled at Dhank. Some of the family 
of Benii-Bu-aheh^-bin ^ati‘ah-bin ‘Abs came to ‘Omin, amongst them 
Abd T-Hishm* The rule of M&lik became strongdn ‘Omdn and his wealth 
increased, and he was feared by all the firibes of the “ Yemen” and ‘‘ Ni- 
zar.”** He was more daring and adventurous than any other Prince. He 
chiefly resided on the (alh&t coast and at Yantai. One of the Princes of 
the el-Azd, named M&lik-bin Zoheir,** settled in the vimnity of Mtlik-fain 
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Ealmii and being a ohief of great renown, well nigh rivalled Ihe latter in 
power. So M&lik-bin Fahm fearing that mutual jealousy and strife might 
arise between them, demanded his daughter in marriage, and M41ik-bin 
Zoheir gave his daughter, but stipulated that her offspring should have 
precedence of all Mdlik-bin Fahm*8 sods by other wives. Malik-bin Fahm 
assented and married her on these conations. By this marriage he had 
issue Salimah-bin M&lik. Malik reigned over ^Oman for seventy years, 
during which time neither Arab nor Persian opposed his rule. His age was 
120 years. 

It is said that M&lik-bin Fahm was slain accidentally by his son Bali* 
mah,** in the following manner : It is said that M^lik used to require his sons 
to keep guard at night, each in turn with a body selected from Malik’s most 
trusty nobles and followers. Now Salimah was more beloved of his father 
than any of his brothers, and had higher rank and dignity assigned him. 
His father had taught him archery until he excelled in the art. His bro- 
thers envied him on account of the preference shown him, and sought to 
lower him^ his father’s estimation, but found no opportunity to find fault 
with him. At length, one day some of them approached their father, and 
accused Salimah of leaving his post when on watch and retiring apart to 
sleep. Malik, however, reproved them, and told them he knew that envy 
prompted them to traduce his son Salimah, and that he judged the latter 
bjl^iis knowledge of him, sa they were forced to withdraw without gaining 
their object. Atterward^, however, misgiving entered Malik’s mind, and 
he resolved to put the charges against his son Salimah to the test. He 
accordingly went forth in disguise and secretly, on a night when it was 
Salimah’s turn to keep guard. Now it was Salimah’s custom to withdraw 
firom his comrades and keep watch close to his father’s house. On this 
night he had taken his^usual station ; and sleep had overtaken him just at 
the hour his father came out llib mare seeing the form of Malik in the 
distance neighed, on which Salimah started from his sleep in alarm, and saw 
his more with her cars erected. Now it was the habit of the mare on seeing 
anything approaching to point her ears in the direction of the object, and 
the nder would aim his arrow accordingly. So Salimah discharged his 
arrow between the mare’s ears towards Malik not knowing it was his father, 
Mdlik heaad the sound of the arrow os it left the bow, and called out, ** Do 
not shoot, my son, 1 am your father.” It was too late, however, and the 
dart pierced the centre of his heart. 

Salimah, after having slun his father, fled to the Persian coast in fear 
•of his brothers, and abode at Jariik, where he married a native of tl)p land 
named el^tfahiyeh. His offspring by this marriage were called 
AstthiriHiy^limah afterwards removed to Kerman which hemadehimsdf 
master oRRK a series of adventures,*^ and reigned as king until his death. 
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By a marriage with a Persiaa lady he had ten sons, named ‘Abd and 
yeh and Sa*d and Bd&heh and Maj^h and Eelab and Asd and Tiber and 
Aswad and ‘Othmin. After his deatHi his sons were disunited, and the 
Persians swelled them, and some went to ‘Omin. The majority of the 
children of Salimah, however, remained in Eermto, where they were 
namei*ous and powerful. 

The Persians did not return to ‘Omin after their expulsion by Milik 
until his reign terminated, and his children reigned in his place, and the 
kingdom of ‘Omin came into the possession of el-Julanda-hin el-Mustatir*^ 
el*Ma’wali, and Persia fell into the hands of the Benu Sasan.** There was 
peace between them and el-Julandi in ^Ornan, and the Persians kept a force 
of 4000 warriors in 'Oman and a deputy with the kings of the el-Azd. The 
Persians abode on the sea coast, and the el-Azd ruled in the interior plains 
and hills and districts of 'Oman, the direction of affairs being entirely with 
them. 

The Persian monarchs used to send persons who had incurred their 
displeasure or whom they feared to their army in 'Omdn. So it continued 
until God caused eUlsUm to be maniiested.** 

Book II 1 

Account of the people of^OmdnJrom the period when they embraced the 
religion of el-Ihldm until they hecame disunited. ^ 

There is a tradition that the first man of 'Om4ii to embrace el-Isl4m 
was one Mazin-bin-Ghadhdbah, who visited the Prophet and asked him to 
pray for him and the people of 'Oman. 

Afterwards the Apostle of God wrote to the people of 'Om4n, inviting 
them to adopt the religion of Islam. He wrote amongst others to 'Abd 
and Jeifar*, the sons of el-Julanda (who had died a short time before), to 
the effect that if they would accept el-Islam, he would confirm them as 
Governors ; otherwise they would be deposed. He sent this letter by 'Amr- 
bin el-' As, who alighted at a place near Sohar named Damsetjerd, which had 
been built by the Persians. Theuce he sent a message to the sons of 
Juland4, who were the foremost and most influential chiefs of 'Oman. The 
first who met the messenger w«u> 'Abd, who was the most discerning and 
sensible of the two brothers. He sent on 'Amr to his brotheir Jeifar with the 
sealed letter, and Jeifar broke the seal and read it, and then passed it to 'Abd 
who also read it. The latter then told 'Amr that this was no trifling matter 
he had come about, and that he would reflect on it, and afterwards give a reply. 
He thgn. assembled a council of the el-Azd^ and sent to Ea'b-bin Barahah el* 
^Hdl. They all became converts to el^lslam, and sent to all their kinsmen who 
Towed obedience to^the Prophet, and agreed to offer the proper relij^l^ alms. 
Jeifar sent messengers to Maheyreh, and Sbihr in the south| and to HabV 
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and the fiirthest limita of ^Om&n to the north ; and at bis invitation all the 
people accepted di-IsUlm, save the Persians who dwelt in ^Ontin. When the 
Persians rejected el-Isl&m, the el-A^ assembled round Jeifar, and all agreed 
to ezpti the Persian deputy Mask&n and his followers from the country* 
As the Persians refused either to jointel-Islam or to leave the country qui^ 
ly^ the el-Azd attacked them, killed their leader Maskan and many more, 
and drove the remainder into their town of Damsetjerd, when they besieged 
them rigorously, until they sued for terms. Theel-Azd granted them quar- 
ter on condition that they lefb all their gold and silver and other property 
behind and quitted ‘Oman, which they did. ‘Amr continued to reside with 
and direct the el-Azd, until the death of the Prophet.^ After that, ‘Abd-bin- 
d-Julanda and many of the el-Azd proceeded to visit Abii-Bekr^ the Justi 
who praised the eonduct of the people of ‘Oman in accepting the message 
of the Prophet willingly and spontaneously. It is said too that 'Abd served 
the Ehalifeh in an expedition against the Al-Jifneh. Abu-Bekr then wrote 
to the people of ‘Oman thanking them and confirming Jeifar and ‘Abd in 
the government. The virtues of these two cannot be fully described, but 
much might be written of them. They continued pre-eminent in ‘Om^n 
until they died. They were succeeded by ‘Abbad-bin ‘Abd-bin el-Julandfi» 
in the time of ‘Othm&n-bm ‘Allan and ‘Ali. 

Tlien came the wars and divisions, and Mu‘awiyah succeeded to power • 
bht his authority was not established in ‘Oman. At the period when 
‘Abdul- Malik-biii Marwan reigned and el-llejjaj governed el-‘Irak, Sulei- 
mfiu and 8a*id, the sons of ‘AbbAd-bin ‘Abd-bin el-Julanda, ruled in ‘Oman. 
El-Hejjj&j sent several large armies against them, but they defeated them on 
each occasion and put them to flight until at length cl-](^dsimrbui Shi‘wah 
came with a numerous army to ‘Oman in ships, wliicli aneliored at one of 
the villages of ‘Oman, named Hatat SuleimAn-bin ‘Abbad led the el-Azd 
against the invaders, and a battle ensued in which the troops of el-Hejjaj 
were routed and el-](^asim and many of his followers slain ; and Suleim&n 
captured all their property. 

When this alarming news reached el-Hejjaj, ho sent for Muj&‘ah-bin 
Shi‘wah, brother of el-^&sim, and ordeied him to rouse the people and make 
a general levy of the Nizar* tribes. El-llejjaj was personally incensed and 
eager for revenge. He wrote to ‘Abd el-I^labk-bin Marwan, and restrained 
the chiefs of the ebAzd of el-Dasiah from aiding Suleiman-bin ‘Abbad, 1 
have found it stated that the army which el-Hejjaj collected and sent 
against ‘Om&n, numbered 40,000 men. ^ne half was despatched by land 
and the other half by sea. The ibrmer portion of the army having marched 
to ‘Om4n was opposed by Suleimiu at the head of a force of the el-Azd, oon- 
mating of 8,000 horsemen and 8,600 camel riders. The enoounter took 
plaoe by the water, which is within five, or some say three, days* inarch of 
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the desert ocrantry.* It is the water near the village of BOsher (It is now 
called d-Balka^ein). The battle which was a severe one^ resulted in the 
defeat of di-Higj&j*s men, who fled and trere pursued bj Suleiiiiin for along 
distance, the latter being wholly unaware of the approach of the second 
army by sea, which meanwhile arrivedi at Biinaneh, and the commander was 
informed that Suleiman had gone forth with the main body of his army to 
oppose the force which had come by the land route, and that those who 
remained with his brother Sa^id were only a handful. Muji^ah thereupon 
marched night and day until ho reached Birkeh, where Sa'id attacked his 
force, and a fierce battle occurred, which lasted until night separated the 
combatants. Sa'id then regarding his army perceived that it was to that of 
the enemy like as a white spot on the body of a black bull, and many had 
been killed. So he retired during the night taking with him his own and 
his brother’s children, and proceeded to the great mountain of the Bend* 
Riyim, which is called el-Jebel ol-Aklidhar, and also Bodhwan (spelt with 
dhammah). Tho enemy came up with him, and they remained besieged 
until Suleiman came up. Muja^ah had anchored his fleet of 300 vessels in 
Maskat* harbour, and Suleim in proceeded there and burned more than fifty 
vessels, the rest escaping seaward lie then marched against Mujd^ah’s 
army, and Muja^ah conceiving himself unable to cope with Suleimdn sought 
to escape to sea, but was encountted by Suleiman at the village of SemdlL 
A severe conflict ensued, in which muja^ah was worsted and fled. He, how- 
ever, succeeded in reaching his ships, and embarking sailed to Julfar.* 
Thence he wrote to cl-Hejjaj who sent to his aid a re-inforcement of 5,000 
mounted men, selected from the Bedouins of el*Sham, under ^Abd-ul-Bah- 
mdn-bin Suleiradn, by land. Amongst them vras a mau of the tribe of 
el-Azd who was known by tho title ** el-Malaheh,” and they wore unaware 
that he was of that tribe. This person fled by night to Suleim&n andSa*id, 
and informed them of the approach of the fresh force ; whereupon they 
perceived they were unable to resist longer, and taking with them their 
families’ property and those of their tribe who chose to follow them, they 
reached one of the districts of the Zenj*, where they abode until their death. 
Mujfrah and ^Abd-ul-Bahinan then entered 'Oman with their forces and 
exercised great severity, plundering the inhabitants. (We seek refuge with 
God from such things.) El-Hejjaj after that appointed el-Kheiy&i-bm Sinih 
el-Muj&sha'i governor of 'Oman. When 'Abdul-Malek died (A. D. 705), and 
d-Walid-bin 'Abdul-Malek succeeded him, and el-Hejj6j died, Walid ap<* 
pointed Yezid-bin Abd-Muslim Governor of el-'Iriki latter sent 

Seyf-bin d-Hdui-el-Hamadinf to govern 'Omtn. 

When Walid-bin 'Abdul-Malek died and his brother Buldnrin sue- 
needed, the latter removed all the governors who had been appointed in 
^Omdn, and sent ^Uh-bin 'Abdul-Bahmdn d-Iieitbl. Afterwards be urn fit 
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to re-instate the goyemoni, but made them Bubordinate to $alih-bin ^Abdul- 
Bflbm4n. 

After that Tazfd-bin el-Muhalfib became Qovemor of and Eho« 
i48&ii, and he appointed hia brother Zly6d over ‘Oman, and he treated its 
inhabitants kindly, and continued to hile until Suleim&n-bin ‘Abdul-Malek 
died, and 'Omar-bin ^Abdul-‘Aziz succeeded to the government (of ‘Ir&k)* 
He placed ‘Adi-bin Artth el«Fez&ri over el-‘Iri|p, who sent a governor to 
‘OmAn who behaved so badly to the people that they wrote to ‘Omfin-bin 
<Abdul-‘Aziz. The latter placed over them ‘Omar^bin ‘Abdullah-bin Sabi* 
hah el-Ans&ri, who treated them well and remained Governor over ‘Omdn, 
honored by the inhabitants, and receiving their contributions voluntarily 
until ‘Omar^bin ‘Abdul-‘Aziz died. Then said ‘Omar-bin ‘Abdullah to 
Ziy&d-bin el-Muhallib, “ this country is the land of your tribe, do as you 
please with it,'’ and straightway went forth from ‘Oman. Ziyad-bin el- 
Muhallib then governed ‘Omfin, until Abul-‘ Abbas el-Saffah appeared, and 
the empii*e of the Benti-Omeyyeh passed to him. He appointed Abu-Ja‘far 
el-Man^ur over cl-‘li4V* The latter appointed Jen&h-bin ‘Abb4dah-bin 
Eeis-bin ‘Omar el-Hinai'^ governor of ‘Oman, who was the builder of the 
mosque known as el-Jeiiah. Afterwards he was deposed, and his son Mo- 
hammed-bin Jen4h ap[>ointed in hia stead. Thereupon Jenah-bin ‘Abbadah 
sided with the Ibadhiyeh^' (Ibadiiih), until at length the latter acquired the 
sovereignty in ‘Oman. 

The Ima'k el-Julatoa-bin Mes'xi'd — Thereupon they elected el-Ju- 
landi bin Mes‘ud their Imam,** and he was the cause of strength to the 
sect, and was a just and popular ruler. 

A. D. 750. At the call of el-Saflah, Slub&n went forth against el-Julandfi, 
who, on his reaching ‘Oman, sent against liim Hilal-bin ‘Atiyah el-Khortisdni 
andTahya-bin Najih with a force of Musalmans.*” Now Yahyi was famed 
for his virtue ; he uttered a prayer in which he mentioned both sides saying, 
“ O God, if Thou knowest us to be in the faith Thou approvest, and to 
“ follow the truth Thou wishest us to hold, grant, that 1 may be the first 
“ of my comrades killed, and Shiban the first on his side, after which cause 
defeat to befall his followers. If on the contrary Thou knowest that 
Shibin and his followers hold the faith that pleaseth Thee, and the truth 
« Thou wishest to be established, then cause Shib&n to fall the first.” 

Then the forces encountered one another, and the first who was slain 
on the side of the Musalmans was Yahy&-bin Najih whilst Shibtn was the 
ftest to fall on his side. • 

After the death of Shibin, tBere came to ‘Om4n Eh4zim-bin ]^hozeyw 
mah saying they had come in search of that force, namdy, Shib&n and his 
fbllowers, but “ it suffices that Gbd has decreed they should be slain by 
** yo8r haoda. I wish, however, to go forth from you to the Khalifth and 
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u infonn him you bear him obedienoe.^* El-Jukahi oouaulted tbb 
•> mans as to proposal, but th^ were against it. * It is also saU Khtaim 
demanded the sword and seal of Shib&n, and that d.«Jaland& rjtfused ; <yk 
which a battle ensued between him and Eh&zim, in which all el«Ja]aDdi*s 
followers were slain, and none remained alive save himself and Hil&l-bin 
^Atiyaih el-Khordstni. Then said Hil&l to el-Julanda, ** You are my Imim, 
precede me,’* and I engage not to survive you.*’ El-Julandt then advan* 
oed and fought until he fell. Hiial then rushed on clad in armour, and the 
enemy amazed at his valour for some time failed to recognize him, but at 
length they discovered who he was, and raising the cry HiULl-bin *Atiyidi I” 
fell on him and slew him. 

The Im&mate of el-Juland& had lasted for two years and a month. It 
is said that it was Khazim-bin Khozeymah who caused el-Julanda to be 
slain. It has also been told me that at his death Khdzim was congratu- 
lated by some one on his conquest of *Omdn, and that ho replied, Ye 
** deceived me in my lifetime and do ye seek to do so at my death P Alas ! 
how will it be for me for slaving the ‘Omdn Sheykh !” 

I have also found it stated that a native of ‘Om&n went on the pilgrim- 
age; and with him was a man from el-Basrah who rested not by night 
nor slept. The *Om4ni asked him about this, and ho replied not knowing 
bis companion was a native of ‘Om4n, that he had gone with Kb&zim-bin 
Khozeymah to ^Omdn end had there fought agaiust a people, the like of 
whom he had never seen, and since that day sleep did not visit him. The 
^Om&ni said to himself, ** You deserve it, if you are one of those who fought 
against ’Omiin.” Alter el-Juland4 was killed^ ’Oman fell into the hands of 
tyrants who misgoverned the country and oppressed the inhabitants. 
Amongst those oppressors were the two Julanddites Mohammed-bin Zaidah 
and Bashid-bin Shtth6n-bin el-Nadhr. In the time of those two, Ghass&n- 
d-Hen&i, of the Benu-Maharib, plundered Nezwa, and the Bend N&fa and 
Benii-Hamim fled therefrom after many had been slain. This occurred in the 
month of Sha’ban, A. H. 145. [A. D. 762]. Thereupon the Bendl-H4rith of 
Ibr4 espoused their cause, and amongst them there was a slave bdonging to 
Bakorah called Ziyad-bin Sa‘id el-Bakari, so they agreed upon proceeding to 
el*’Atib for the purpose of putting to death Ghass&n el«Hindi, and they 


met him between his house and that of Jen&h-bin Sa’d, at a place called 
el-Khdr, as he was returning from visiting a sick person of the Beod-Hin&h. 
He passed by unaware of their presence, and they slew him, Manizil-bia 
Khanbash, who resided at Nab& and was agent for dkEohammed-bin-Zdidah;, 
end B4shid-bin Sh&ihan the Juland&ites* were angered at this proceeding : 
^and they attackejl the people of Ibr& unawares. The latter, however, re^ 
poised them, and forty of them were slain. 

Ood then blessed the peo^ of ’Omin by bestowing on them loVi of 
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the Truth, and a portion of the Musalmins rose up in de&noe of God’s 
Truth, and overthrew the power of those tyrants. Insomuch as the learn* 
ed Sheykhs of the people of 'Oxndn Assembled at Nezw& under the guidance 
of Mu 8 &*bm Abd-J&bir el-Azkani, and desired the Imamate to be conferred 
on Mohammed-ibn Abu-'Afi&n. ^ 

Now amongst those present were certain chiefs who did not favour the 
change; and the Sheykh Musa fearing the purpose of the Musalmdns 
might be frustrated and strife ensue, said, Wo have elected the son of 
*^Abu-^Afl&n to govern Nezw4 and the towns of cl-Jowf; and 1 fancy he 
** added until war ceases.” 

The Ima'm Mohaueiced-bin Abu*‘Affa'n. — And the Sheykh Abul- 
Manthar Busliir-bin el-Mantliar remarked, ** We expected to see what would 
please us, but we have seen what disgusts us.” Musa rejoined, ** We have 
done what you wish,” but lijs object was to separate them, lest strife 
sliould arise. When the refractory chiefs returned to their respective dis- 
tricts, the Sheykh wrote letters deposing them, and sent governors to tlie 
various towns. 1 imagine they were deposed before the arrival of the new 
Governors. Mohainmed-bin Abu-* Allan then remained in the camp, and 
behaved in such a manner as to displease the Musalmans. It has reached 
me that what revolted them was his tyranny towards the Musalmans, and 
his rejection of good advice. However that be, they devi&ed a stratagem 
by means of which they effected his expulsion from the camp of Nezwa ; 
after which they lu^d a meeting and deposed Mohammed and elected ano- 
ther Iraim. Mohammed hud been Imam for two 3 'ears and one month. 

The Imvh EL-AWiiTTU-mir Ka‘b. — Their choice fell on El-Warith-^ 
bin Ka*b el-Khai*usi el-Shin'* el-Yahmadi el-A/di, who became Imam in 
the year 177 A. H. [A. D. 7s8 ] El-Warith revived the aiiident virtues of 
the Musalmans, and tfeading the paths of rectitude, honored the Truth and 
her followers. He repressed iulidelity, and thus God vouchsafed the fall 
of the oppres^iors. 

In his time, Hardn ol-Kasldd sent [against *Oiiiaii ] ^fsa bin Ja*far-bin 
Abul-Mansiir with a force of 1,000 cavalry and 5,000 infantry. Daud* 
bin Yazid el-Mahallabi wrote to the Imam Waiitli iiiformiug him of the 
arrival of Tsa with his army^ whereupon the Imdin sent Fdris-bin Moham* 
med against him. The opposing forces eucounterLd one another at Haiti/* 
and *rs&-bm JaTer was defeated and forced to fly to his ships and put to sea. 
Abfl-Hamid-bin Feleh el-Hoddanl el-Saluni followed him up, accompanied 
by *Amru-bin *Omar with three ships, aud succeeded in eaptuidiig Tsi, who 
was taken to Sohir and there imprisoned. The Imiin consulted the Sheykh 
*Ali-hm *Azrah concerning him, and he replied : It rests with you whetlusr 
to 1 ^ him to death or to spare him.” The Imim refrained from putting 
him^ death and kept him imprisoned. I have heard that a party of Mu- 
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Balm&nB, amongst whom was Yahyi-hin *Abdiil-*Aalz, seb out without the 
knowledge of the Im&m, and coming to $oh&r scaled the wall of the prison 
and slew ‘lU ; the lm4m and the W&U being neither of them cognizant of 
their proceedings. They then returned to their homes the same night* 

On hearing of the death of Ts&, S&rdn resolved to send another army 
to ^Oman, and the people were in great fear of him. But he died ere his 
design was carried out, and God saved the people from the evil he had in 
store for them. [A. D. 809.] 

It is said that Yahya-bin ^Abdul-^Aziz was one of the most excellent of 
the Musalm&ns ; he seems indeed to have been unsurpassed by any of his . 
contemporaries. His fame equalled that of ‘Abdul Aziz-bin Sulcimdn. It is 
handed down to us that the Sheykh Babhir-bin el-Maiithar was wont to say 
that the slayer of ‘I's^ should not taste the fire. El-W4rith continued to 
govern as Imfim with virtue and justice, until Ood took him. He was 
drowned in a flood of the Wadi cl-Nejdi (or the Wadi Kalbuh), and seven- 
ty of his followers perished with him. This event happened as follows : 
He seems to have formed a prison near a seammony tree, and many Mu- 
salm&ns were conflned there. The Wddi became flooded, and the waters 
flowed down in a raging torrent, when the Imam was informed that the 
flood would reach the prisoners. Ho at once ordered them to be released, 
but no one would venture to their rescue from fear of the torreflt. Then 
the Imam said, “ Since they are in my charge, and I shall be responsible 
for them at the day of Beburrection, I bhall go acres') to them.*’ Accord- 
ingly he made towards the prisoners, followed by a number of his attendants, 
but the torrent overtook them and swept all, including the prisoners, away. 
When the water of the Wadi dried up, the Imam’s body was buried between 
^Akr and Sa‘al, where his grave is well known. His Imamate had lasted 
for twelve years and about six months. * 

The Ii£a.'m Ghabsa'k-bih ‘Abdullah. His successor was Ghasedn-bin 
'Abdullah el-Fajhi cl-Yebmadi el-Azdi, who walked in the paths of the true 
Musalmans, and honoring the truth and those who followed it put a check 
on infidelity. 

In his time the “ Bowdrih”'^ used to make descents on and ravage the 
coasts of ‘Omdn. Ghassan, however, fitted out small vessels with which he 
attacked the pirates in reprisal, until they were obliged to discontinue their 
attacks on 'Omdn. He was the first ruler of ‘Omdn, who constructed vessels 
and employed them in naval warfare. During his reign el-SaVr-bin Moham- 
med-bin Zdidah was slain. This person was amongst the number of those 
who dqplared the allegiance of the Musalmdns due to ltdshid-bin el-Nadhr 
el-Julanddi, and he aided them with money and arms. He was slain in 
the following manner: A person belonging to the Eastern distemtf/* 
raised a revolt against the Musalmdns, and was joined by Bend-ftiUh 
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and otheni. It was told to the Musalmdns that the brother of d-l^r 
was with the rebels ; but el-SaJ^ denied it and gave out that his brother 
was lying sick in his house. When, however, Ood caused the rebels to be 
put to flight, it was ascertained that el-Sakr*s brother was with them. Bl- 
Sakr was, therefore, suspected of treachiery in concealing the conduct of his 
brother. So the Imam sent a party to Sem&il where he was residing* 
Tlie Wall of Semdil was Abnl-Wadhdh&h el-Sakr-bin Mohammed, who 
accompanied the Imam’s messengers to el-Sakr, fearing on his ac- 
count lest they should fall on him. The Imam liad in the meantime sent 
a second party after him, and with them Musa-bin ‘Ali. They met at 
Nejd-cl-Sahamdt. Whilst they were proceeding on their way, certain 
persons of their troop attacked el-Sakr, and killed him, Abul-Wadhdh&h 
and Mu«4-l)in *Ali being unable to prevent them. Tlie latter, it is indeed 
said, was alarmed for lii*» own safety ; and had ho opened hi*- lips, he would 
have been blain with el-Sakr. It has lieen recorded that the Imam Ohassin 
showed di8pleasui*c agaiiifat those who slew el-Sakr. 

Those were the days when the kingdom was in its prime and in the 
* fulness of its power, and learning at its height. Such was the manner of 
ol-Sa^r’s death, but God knows the truth. Among the executive measures 
of the Imam 01108*^40, the following may be mentioned. * 

Theft was at Semed of Nezwa a house belonging to the Benu-Julandi, 
the site of which was jwobahly in the plantation named el-*Akudiyeh 
[arches]. One of the arclies of this building spanned the high road, and above 
the arch were windows. Now the archway was dark, and was freipiented 
by licentious and disreputable persons. It was said that a woman who 
happened to pass through the archway was molested by one of these bad 
characters, and the aftair came to the knowledge oi the Imam Ghassan, who 
ordered the owners of ^ho house either to pull down the arch or to light it 
up by night, so that the persons passing should see who was there. The 
owners of tlic house, thereupon, opened out a new road for the public 
through their plantation, and it was used by people passing until the house 
was pulled down, after wliieh the proprietois built a house across the new 
road, and the former highway was re-opened to the public. The remains of 
the arch may he seen in the southern wall of the mosgue at Semed of 
Nezwi, 

Ghassan continued to govern justly and uprightly, until he fell ill on 
Wednesday, the 22nd of Thul-bLa*deh in the year of the Hijreh 207, and 
died of his iUiiess [A. I).%22]. lljs Im&mate had lasted fifteen years, seven 
months, and seven days.^^ He was succeeded by * 

« The Iica'm ‘Abdul-Ma'lik-hie Hami'b, who derived from the stock 
of Sfi^h-bin *Ali-bin ‘Amr-bin ‘Amir, sumamed Ma-el-Semi, the Azdite* 
This Prince governed righteously and justly, and followed in the footsteps 
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of his virtuoufl predeoessorB. In those days *Om&n was blessed with 
j>rosperity. He was installed on Monday, the 22nd of the month of 
Showw&l, A. H. 208. [A. D. 828]. Ae oontinnod to goyem justly until 
he became aged and infirm, when dissensions broke out amongst his 
Boldieiy. The Musalmins thereupon consulted Mfisi-bin ‘All concern- 
ing his deposition, and he adyised them to assemble the soldiers and 
arrange for the goyemment. Musi then assembled the troops, and 
proceeded to administer the Government, forbidding wrong-doing and 
strengthening the power of the Masalm&ns. Meanwhile ‘Abdul-Malik 
remained in his house, and they did not depose him, so he remained Imdm 
until he died.*** His reign lasted eighteen years. 

The EL-MirnE^NA'-niK Jettab. The Musalmans then elected 

El-Muhenn&-bin Jeifar el-Fajhi el-Yahmadi ol-Azdi, on Friday in the month 
of Bejcb in tlie year 220 A. II. [A D. 840]. 

This Piince trod in the footsteps of the Musalmans, and adhered to 
tlieir principles. He was pobbessed of much firmness and decision of 
chai acter. At his absemblies no person could presume to speak nor to 
interfere in favour of one litigant agaiiibt another ; nor would any of his 
attendants venture to use 6o long as he was seated , neither would any 
person in receipt oi military allowauces enter unlcbs properly armed. 

One of liib agents lor the collection of the satLiV^t (or poor fttes) was 
a person named *Abdiillah-bin Suleim&n of the Bcnu-l)habbah of Manh, and 
he used to be sent to the glazing grounds to receive the contributions of cattle. 
It is related that he entered the land of Mahrah,^' and went to a person of 
that district named Wasim-biu JaTer, from whom two payments were due. 
He, however, refused to pay more than one contribution, saying to the 
collector, “ Take that, if you like, and if not, behold the graves of your 
comrades.” ‘Abdullah thereon held his peace and r^uriied. He had with 
him a camel diivcr, and when he reached ‘Azz, where his home w^^, he 
tarried there, and sent the camel driver on to the Im&m. The man arrived 
whilst the Imam was holding his levee. As soon as that was over, he 
summoned the camel driver, and asked him about ‘Abdullah and how he 
had fared on his journey. So he mforined the Im&m of the conduct of 
Wasim. The Im&m btrictly enjoined the camel man not tO disclose what 
he had reported to any one, but to keep the matter secret. When ‘Abdullah- 
bin Suleiman arrived, the Imam questioned him about Wasim, and ‘Abdullah 
repeated what the camel driver liad rc^ported. Thereupon the Im4m at 
once wrote to the Walib of Adam, Sen&p, and Ja‘alan to the effect that if 
they ccfuld succeed in capturing Wasim of Mahrah, they were to keep him 
securely and send him word. The W&li of Adam wrote to say he had 
^ taken Wobim, whereon the Imam sent to him Yahyi the Yahmani, known 
Abu-Ma]^ailbh, with a body of horsemen. After them he despatched a 
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second detachment who came np with the first at d-Men&if ; then a third, 
which joined at the village of 'Azz ; and a fourth troop, which overtook the 
others at Manh. In this manner he continued despatching troop after troop, 
so that it might be said the prisoner was borne along on their spears, until 
th (7 arrived at Nezw& with him. 7here the Im&m ordered him to be 
imprisoned, and he remained a year in confinement, during which period no 
one dared to mention his name, nor to enquire concerning him. At length, 
a deputation of persons arrived from cl-Mahrah, who through the cl-yahmad 
chiefs interceded for him with cl-Muhenua, wlio consented to release him on 
one of the following conditions, from which he d('sired them to choose — 

First, — ^that they should emigrate from 'Oman. 

Second,— that they should agree to light. 

Third,— that they should biing the cattle every year to the camp of 
Nezwd, where impartial witnesses sliould attest that the due complement 
was produced and that none were withhold; also the witnesses should 
arbitrate concerning them at Adam. •To the^e proposals the deputation 
replied in the following terms ; “ As for emigrating, it is impossible for us 

** to do so ; and as for war, we shall not light against the Imam ; but we 
are ready to bring the camels.” 

On this the Imam appointed the witnesses, and thenceforth they used 
to briugftheir camels, and march them round evcTy 3 c^ar. I have heard say 
that the x^illai* which stands at Fork was erected in the time ol el-Muheuna 
as a mark for the neuti-JVIahrah, that they should a«*semb 1 e their camels on 
that spot ; but God knows if this is true. And in those days el-Mogheyreh- 
bin llusin, the Julamlaitc, and his assocutes of the Benii-Julanda, and otlier 
turbulent people raised a rebellion, and went forth to Towwam where Abul- 
Wadhdhah was Wall for the Imam el-Mulieiiiia. The insurgents slew tho 
said Wall. Now at that time Abu-Marwan was W&li of Sohar ; and as soon 
as the intelligenco reached the Musalmiiis, heat once set out with his 
followers and allies, amongst whom was el-Muttni* cl-Hindi and liis followers of 
tho el-Ilind. When they reached Towwam, God caused the Benu-Julanda 
to be defeated and dispersed ; some of them were slain, and the rest took to 
flight. On this cl-Mattai' and a aiumbcr of ignorant soldiers made for the 
houses of the Benu-Julaiida and set fire to them. The cattle were tied up 
within the enclosure, and it is related that one of the soldiers repeatedly 
threw himself into the water, so as to wet his body and clothes and rushed 
into the midst of the fire, in order to cut the tethers and to allow the beasta 
to save themselves &om«burning. It is said from fifty to seventy buildings 
were burned down. 1 have heard it related that tho women of the Bend- 
Julandi fled to the desert, where they remained for some time. They had 
with them a handmaid, whom, when they fell in want of food and drink, 
ihqr sent by night to beg a supply from a neighbouring village. The girl 
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succeeded in obtaining some meal anda skin for holding milk and a fragment 
of ajar. She then filled her skin with water from the stream, and was 
returning to the women, when she was perceived by a soldier, who overtook 
her and took from her the meal whieh he poured on the ground, 
and after taking the water from her also, left her. I have found it 
stated that Abu-Marwan did not give the order for burning the village ; it is 
more probable that he had forbidden sueh a proceeding, but that his words 
were disregarded. It is said that the Imam sent two messengers to the 
tribe whose village had been burnt, inviting them to return and promising 
to make them fitting compensation. The number of Abu-Marwan’s forces is 
stated to have been 12,000. El-Mnhenna remained Imam until his death, 
which occurred on the 16th of llabi‘-ul Akhir, A. H. 237, [A. D. 851] he 
having reigned as Imam for teu years and fcome months and days, durihg 
which time he enjoyed the approval and support of the Musalmanb in generaL 
Nevertheless, I find it mentioTied in the biography of the Sheykh Abu-^ahtan 
Eh&lid*bin ^ahtaii that the Sheikh ]Vlohammed-bm Mahbub and Bashir 
had knowledge of the conduct ol el-Muhenna incompatible with the retention 
of the Iinamate, and consequently they secretly renounced him. God knows 
whether thib ib true. 

The Ima'm El Salt-htn Ma'lik. On the day of el-Muhenna’s death, 
the Musalmans ele( ted cl-Salt-biii Malik uto be their ruler. At that time, 
the most excellent of the Musalmans and their leader and guide in science 
and religions leaniing was* Mohammed -bin Mahbub. They swore allegiance 
to cl-Salt-bin M.ilik in the same manner that the just Imams who preceded 
him had been ackiioivledged. He governed jubtly and uprightly for a long 
period, until all the Sheikhs of the Mubalm&ns who had elected him had 
passed away. Not one oi them, as far as we know, bcceded from him. He lived 
as Imdm longer than any of hib predecessors, until ho (grew old and feeble. 
His infirmity, however, was only in hib limbs, for we are not aware that 
any one asserted that his mind, hearing, or sight had become impaired. 

When the scroll of Dcbtiny announced that hib time was come, and 
God willed to try the people of *Oman, as He had tried those who had 
gone before them, Muba-bin Musa rose up against him, and pursued him 
until he alighted at Faik Thereupon the people forsook el-Salt, who 
being too weak to retain his position was dc])Obod from the Im&mate. 

The Iha"m Ka'shtd-bih el-Nadhu. Mu«*a then conferred the Imdmate 
on Rabhid-bin el-Nadhr on Thursday, three days before the end of the 
month of el-Hijj, 278 A. H. [A. D. 886]. 

The Imfimate of el-Salt had lasted years, 7 months, and 8 days. 
His death occurred on Friday night in the middle of Thul-Hiyjah, 275 
A. In his days died the most accomplished and eminent of scholars 
Mohammed-bin Mahbiib. 
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X)r<m the OvuthreaTc of Cfioil Diaienaione to the Im&mate of 
*AhMlah. A. 2>. 886 to A. D. 934. 

There then arose dissenBions in ^6man, and much misery ensued. The 
people became divided in religion and counsels, and civil war and discord fell 
grievously upon them. Then Miisd renounced Ka&hid and his wickedness 
and error, and rising against him deposed him. 

The Ima'm ‘Azza'n-bik Temt'm. ^Azzau-bin Temim el-Eharusi suc- 
ceeded to the Imamaie on Tue«>day, three nights before the end of the 
month of Safar, A. H. 277. [A. D. 800 ] Amongst those pre*»eut at the 
ceremony of vowing olx^dience wei*e ‘Omjr-biii Mohammed the Kadhi, and 
Mohammed-bin Musd-bin ‘All and ^Azzau-bin el-Hizabr, and Azhar-biu 
Mohammed-bin Suleiman. 

Musd and ^Azzan continued to be mutual friends for a long time, but 
at length they quarrelled, and ‘Az/an deposed Musa from the office of 
l^adhi. ‘Azzan then feared what might ha])pen to him fiom Mubd, and 
hastened to send a force against him, winch he raised partly from the 
inmates of the prisons. They proceeded to Izki,* where they entered the 
walled onclo-ure of the el-Nizar,'* and set to work to slaughter, seize, carry 
off and plunder the inhabitants Izki. They then set fire to the place, 
and burned many of the pbople alive. Mdsa>bin Musa was killed by the 
pebbles of Boddah near the mosque of el-Hajar in the quarter of el- J emir. 
In short, they treated the people of Izki with unheard-of barbarity. The 
warfare thenceforward became grievou*?, and hatied and anger were rife ; 
each side endeavoured by every means in its power to inflict loss on its 
rival. ^Azzaii received those who brought the intelligence of this affair 
with honour, and rewafded them with largesse, and withheld his favours from 
such as had held back from the expedition against Izki. This affair took 
place on Sunday, one day before the end of Sha*ban, A. II. 278. [A. D. 891]. 

In consequence of this occurrence el-JTadhl-bin cl-llawari el-Koreishi- 
el-Nizari took the field, in order to avenge the massacre of the people of 
Izki. lie was joined by the el-Madhariyeh,** and the el-Haddan and some 
of the Benui-llfiiith of cl-Batineh ; and he was met by ^Abdullah el- 
Iladdani in the mountains of the cl-Haddan.^ 

El Fadlil proceeded to Towam which is cl-Jow * Thence he returned 
to el-Haddan. Ho was there joined by ol-Hawari-bin ^Abdullah el-Saluni, 
and they proceeded on th6 16th of Showwal of the same year to Soh&r, which 
they entered on the 23rd of the same month on a Friday. They attended 
Friday prayers,* and Zeyd-bin Suleim4n officiated on the occasion, and 
preached to the people, after which ho blessed el-Hawari-bin ‘Abdullah d- 
Salfinf ftom the pulpit. They remained in l^hfr the rest of Friday and 
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Saturday ; and in the evening of Sunday, they went forth to encounter dr 
Ahif-bin Hamhdm el-Hiudi, and those who accompanied him of the 
adherents of *Azz&n-bin Temim. For when the latter heard of their move- 
ment, he sent against them el-Ahif-bin Hamhfim, chief of the Bend-Hin^h* 
with a force of the el-Yahmad, amongst thorn Fahm-bin W&rith. They 
proceeded until they reached Majiz in cl-B&tineh, and summoned ol-Salt-bin 
Nadhr, who came forth against them witli horse and foot. El Fadhl-bin 
el-Hawarl and el-Hawari-bin ‘Abdullah also came up, and a battle cnsuedi 
in which a groat number of the Madhriyeh were slain, and the remainder 
were forced to fly. This encounter took place on Monday, four days before 
the end of the month of Showwal of the above mentioned year. 

Tlxere continued to bo stiife amongst the people of ‘Oman, and their 
mutual animosities increased in bitterness. Tlie Imdmate became to them 
as a thing to sport with, and an object of rebellious contention and incentive 
to ambitious designs. They followed not God’s book nor the footsteps of 
their virtuous ancestors. Matters reached such a pass that in one year they 
set up sixteen diflerent Im&ms, and in each case failed to hold to Jbhe , 
aUegionce they had vowed. 

At length, when the fulness of the time was come, Mohammed-bin 
Abil-](fdsim and Bashlr-bin el-M anther of the Bend-Sdmah-bin Lawd-bin« 
Glulib wont forth and proceeded to ^iiahreyn, whore at that time 
Mohammed-bin Niir® was governor on the part of el-Mo‘tadhid.* To him 
they complained, on ariival, of the sufibiings they had endured from the 
Himyarite^'' faction, and invited him to accompany them to ‘Omdn, tempting 
him by holding out hopes of great advantages. The governor acquiesced, 
but advised them to visit tlio Khalifeh at Baghdad and state the circum- 
stances to him, and tliat their object in coming was a desire for his success. 
So Mohammed-bin Abil-Kasim went on to Baghdad, whilst Bushir 
remained with Mohammed-bin Niir. When Moliamniedrwas admitted to 
the Khalifeh’s presence, ho related to him the whole matter, and obtained a 
commis«*ion for Mohammed-bin Nur to proceed againtt ‘Omdn ; after which 
he returned to el-Bahrcyn. On his return there, Mohammed-bin Ndr 
commenced raising a force from the various tribes, but principally from the 
Niz&r. He was joined also by some of the tribe from cl-Sbam, and 
marched against ‘Oman at the head of 25,000 men, of whom 8,500 were 
horsemen equipped iu armour and with their baggage. 

The report of Mohammed-bin Nur’s approach caused great commotion 
in ‘Oman, where the people were split up into rival factions, their counsela 
dcvoid*bf concert and their hearts disunited. Some there were who emigrated 
from ‘Oman with their families and property, and others found no resource 
but to reei^ themselves to disgrace. Suleim&n-bin ‘Abd-el-Mfilik-fain« 
BiUUrebSglimi with his retainers proceeded to Hormuz, and the people ef 
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Sohir emigrated with their properly and families to Shfriz and el-Basreh. 
Hohammed-hin Ndr meanwhile advanced with his forces and took Jdlffir, 
whence he proceeded to Towwam, which he reached, after some encounters 
had taken place in the sandy wastes, on^Wednesday, six days before the end of 
the month cl^^Moharram, A, H. 280 [A D. 893] ; and conquered el-Sirr and 
neighbouring districts. He then advanced on Hezw&,from which place 
<Azzfin-bin Temfm, finding himself deserted by the people, fied to Semed-el- 
Shin. As soon as Mohammed-binNiir appeared, Nezwa surrendered to him^ 
and he continued his advance on Semed-el-Shan, and encountered ‘Azz&n- 
bin Temfm, and on Wednesday, five days before the end of Safar of the same 
year, a severe contest occurred, which resulted in the fiight of the people of 
*Om&n and the death of *Azzan-bin Temfm. 

Thus *Om4n passed out of the hands of its inhabitants. “ It was not 
** that God had changed His grace which was in them, but they themselves 
“changed the disposition in their souls by sin.**“ For they fought 
amongst themselves for power and supremacy, each one aiming at having 
the authority in his own hands or in the hands of those he favoured So 
God delivered them into the power of one more un)u<it than themselves. 
And since they had become corrupt in their religion, therefore God deprived 
them of their kingdom, and set an enemy over them to rule them. The 
rule of the Ibadhiyeh from their firsWcccssion to power until their overthrow 
1y Mohammed*bin Nur had lasted one hundred and sixty-three years all 
but a month and twelve days. God knows the truth ^ 

Mohammed-bin Nur sent the head of ‘Azzan-bin Temfm to the 
Ehalffch at Baghdad, and returned to Nezw4, where he took up his 
residence. Soon after el-Ahff-bin Hamham el-Hinaf wrote to the Sheykhs 
of *Om4n and the tribes of all the districts, calling on and exhorting them 
to rise against Mohammed-bin Nur and dnve him from ^Ornan. They 
responded to the aummons, and he marched against Mohammed-bin Niir 
with a numerous and well ordered force Wlien the latter heard of this, 
terror seized his heart and he took to fiight, and was pursued by el-Ah(f 
and his army. The prudent course would have been to avoid a battle, and 
follow leisurely until Mohammed-bin Nur should pass the frontier of 
^Omin and then to return. But God so willed it for His puiqioses that 
they marched quickly and overtook him at Damma, and a severe encounter 
took place, in which many were killed and wounded on both sides. The 
contest was going against Mohammed-bin Nur and his followers who were 
on the point of takmg to* fiight, a^d had sought safety on the sea shore. 
At this juncture a body of troops appeared on the scene mountefd by*twos 
on oam^. These were the advance guard and others of a force of Madhari- 
yeh sent by Abfi-*Obeydeh-bin Mohammed-el-S&mi to the assistance Of 
Mohammed-bin Nur. As soon as they had drawn nigh to the rival armiesi 
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they alighted from thefr oamela and ammng their weapons charged with 
Mojiammed-bin Nur against el-Ahif and his followers, who were ezhaosted 
by fatigne. So it happened that when on the point of gaining the Tiotoiyy 
the people of ‘Om&n were put to flight, and El-Ahif-bin Hamham and many 
of his relatives and others were slain, few of the people of *Om&n escaping. 
Mohammed-bin Nur afber this returned to Nezwfi, and ruled supreme over 
all 'Omin dividing the people and committing evil throughout the land^ 
which together with the sons of the land he ruined by his tyranny. Aa 
soon as Mohammed-bin Ndr had re-established his authority in *Om&n, he 
degraded the most honorable of^ the inhabitants and reduced them to the 
most abject condition. He caused people to have their hands, feet, and ears 
cut off, their eyes put out, and generally treated the inhabitants w{|ih the 
gpreatest severity and contempt. He also filled up the water channelsi 
burnt the books, and ‘Oman passed out of the hands of its people. After* 
wards desiring to return to el-Balirein, he placed a person named Ahmed- 
bin Hil&l as Governor of all ‘Omdn, and himself returned to el-Bahrein. 
The residence of this Ahmed was at Bahia. He also placed a Governor at 
Nezwd, named Beyharah, sumamed Abu- Ahmed. This person was informed 
one day that Abul-Hawari and his adherents repudiated Musd-bin Mdsf, on 
hearing which he sent a soldier to Abjj-Haw&ri, who came to him as he 
was seated afber morning prayer in the Mihr&b^* Sa‘id, known by the name 
of Abul-]{j[asim (that is the mosque of el-Shejebi), reading the IfjCordn, and 
informed him that Abu -Ahmed required his presence. Abul-Haw&rl 
replied that he had nothing to do with him, and resumed his reading. 
The soldier remained in astonishment, not knowing what course to take 
witli him, until a messenger came from el-Beyharah with orders not to 
interfere with Abul-Hawfiri, whereupon the soldier returned, and Abul- 
Hawaii remained unmolested by the blessed influence of the sacred book. 
It is said the soldier related afterwards that ho had summoned him to arise, 
fearing lest his blood should ,be sinlt in the Mihrfib. 

El-Beyharah continued to be governor of Nezwd until the people rose 
and slew him. His corpse was dragged away and buried in a well known 
spot a little below the gate called Mo*thir, by the w^y Bide of the road 
leading to Fark, where they cast manure and ashes and other refuse. Ood 
knows the truth ! 

The people then gave allegiance to • 

Toe Ima'm Mohamiced-bik el-Hasak EL-KHAsdsf as a Shdri 
Imam.'* He soon afber abdicated, and jbhey elected 

The Ima'k El-Saihsbin Eirljj^A'siM. They deposed him and declared for 
The Ima'm ‘Azza^-bin Hazabb el-Ma^biki', who derived from Kelb-d* 
Tahmad. He was also deposed and their choice fell on 

The Iica'x 'AbbxtiHiAH-bih Mohammed extHadda^bi^ known an Abd- 
Sa‘id dL-EannaUL. Th^ deposed him also and re-elected 
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Ths Iica'm EirSAJui!-]g[^'BiM (bbbtosed) who died in fb)B Imlmaie* 
Next th^ elected 

The Imx'm EirHASAN-Bm EL-SAUTEiTKi'y who died in less than a 
month. 

The Ika'm el-Hawa'bi -bin Then they elected el-Hawdri* 

bin Matraf el-Haddini as a Imam. He set to work to reprera the 

licentious workers of folly with great seventy. But on each occasion when the 
Sult4n came to ‘Oman to tax the inhabitants, he was wont to withdraw from 
the house of the Imamate to his private residence, and made no attempt to 
prevent his committing injustice and tyranny. As soon as the Sultin had 
quitted ‘Om&n, he would return to the house of the Imamate, and placing the 
crown^f office on his head, would say to those around him * “ There is no Gov- 
ernment but belongs to God, and no obedience is due to those who rebel against 
God.*’ Up to the time of his death, some of the Benu-Asameh remained in 
attendance on him by order of the Sultan. The Sultan here mentioned 
was the Sulfan of Baghd&d.** God knows the truth ^ On his death, they 
elected his nephew ‘Omar-bin Mohammed-bin Mafraf. 

The Ima'm *Omab-bin MoHAHMEif. This Prince adhered to the same 
policy as his uncle had adopted, retiring when the Sulfdn came and 
returning to office on the latter’s d^arture. At this period the j^aramifeh** 
invaded ‘Omiii, on which ‘OmaF resigned the Imamate. When the 
](|[ar&miteh retuiiied to Bahrisyn, he did not resume office. 

These ([ai&miteh had overrun many countries including Mekkah and 
el-Sh&m and subdued the various tribes. They were styled Benu-Abl-Sa‘id- 
el-Hasan-ibii Bahram-bin Bohrist-el-Heyyani/^ Abn-Sald abolished prayer, 
the fast, pilgi image, and religious alms, aud turned these observances into 
allegory. He so deluded his weak-minded followers, that they deified him 
in the place of the Aliflighty. He was at length overthrown by ‘Abdullah- 
bin-‘Ali, who fought against him with only 400 men, notwithstanding that 
their armies were numerous. He continued to strive with them for seven 
years, until they were deprived of power. 

Intebbeqnitel. After this there was an interregnum in ^Om&n, during 
which period no Im&m was elected. 

The Ima'h Mohammed-bin Tezi'd. At length, they elected to the 
Im&mate Mohammed-bin Yezld el-Kundi [or Eiiidi], whose residence was 
at Semed-el-Kuiidi. He was elected as a Dafi4 Imam, being incapacitated 
from election as Shari on account of being in debt.'* At this time the 
Snlttn subdued ‘Om&n, and placed two forces in occupation of it, one at 
el-Sirr, and the other at el-‘Atik. Thereupon Mohammed-bin Yeztd fled 
from 'Omin, and el-Hakam-bin el-MulU, el-fiohri, a resident of Sa^dl, was 
elected Imdm. 

The Ima'm ed-Habam-bin EirMirniiA'. We know not of any prevbus 
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Ixndm, whether Musalman or Binn^, who equalled d«Haham*bi& d-MuUi 
in weakness and imbecility. He soon abdicatedi and the Sulffin plaoed an 
army at Kezw4. Qod knows the truth ! 

My own opinion is, that none of the Imdms mentioned after el-Salt-bin 
Malik were universally recognised by the people of *0m4n, and that thm 
rule did not extend over the entire country. They were recognised in 
certain districts and not in others, by some of the tribes only, and not by 
all* For after the dissensions which had arisen amongst them, the people 
of 'Om4n had ceased to act in unison, and could not agree in the choice of 
an Im&m. As they had cast away the blessings bestowed on them by Qod, 
BO their hearts became disunited. 


Book IV, 

Oontaininff an Account of the Imdinc 8aHd~hin Abdullah and JRachid-bin- 
ehWaltd and their successors to the time of ^ Omar Ann el-J^dmm^eU 
JEMheylt. A D. 934 to A.D. 1560. 

The next of the Imams appointed in ‘Oman, after the people had come 
to be divided into factions, was Abul-Kasim Sa‘{d-bin ‘Abdullah-bin Moham- 
med-bin Malibdb-bm el-liaheyl-bm Sey^in Hubeyrah, the horseman of the 
Prophet (on whom bo peace ^). 1 know not the date of his election, nor how 

long he was Imam' ; neither have I learnt by whom he was slain, and for 
what cause. I have perused many books and questioned many well-informed 
persons in search of information on these subjects, but in vain. Please Qod, 
however, I shall still endeavour to discover. 

I find that the first person to declare Sa‘id-bin ‘Abdullah Imdm was 
Abfi-Mohammed el-Hawari-bin ‘Othman, then Abu-Mohammed ‘Abdullah- 
bin Mohammed^bin Abil-Muathir, Next I reckon Mohammed-bin Zaideh 
el-Simuli, 1 find also that this Imam was elected as a Dafi‘i, not asaflh&ri.* 
Abfi-Mohammed ‘Abdullah-bm Mohammed was wont to extol his learning 
and to assert that his attainments surpassed those of any previous Imdm. 
It has also come down to us that Abd-‘Abdullah Mohammed-bin Bdh said 
that the Imam Sa‘id-bin ‘Abdullah was more learned than any of those who 
elected him and associated with him. It is known to us from the 
unanimous testimony of the select circle of those who profess* the true 
Faith,” that he was recognised as our Buler and Imdm. He passed away. May 
Qod have mercy on his soul * We know not that any found fault with his 
election to the Imdmate, nor with his (character ; neither did any secede 
from fiim. We learn moreover of Abu-Mohammed ‘Abdullah-bin Moham* 
med-bin Abil-Mfiathir that he said : “ We know of no Im4m of the 
“Musalmins in ‘Om4n more excellent than Sa‘id-bin ‘Abdullah, for he was 
an upright and learned Imam, and he died the death of a martyr* All 
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** these things were coxnlnned in him. May God have merc^ on him !*’ It 
may he, however, that el-Jnland&-bin Mes'iid was his equal ; bat we are told 
that the Sheyhh Abii-lbr&him M&hammed-bin Sa‘id-bin Abii-Bekr said— 

** The Imam Said-bin ‘Abdullah was superior to Julandi-bin Mes'dd ; for 
he was a just and righteous IrniA, excelling the people of his time in 
^‘learning, and he died a maityr withal. May God pardon him and 
" compensate us and el-lsl&m for his loss with the highest requital, where* 

" with He compensates a people for their Im&m !” This is what I have 
found recorded of hib excellence. I find the date of the affair in which he was 
killedstatedtohavebeendbheyear 323 A.H. [A. D. 934>]. I have read abook 
in which it is stated that he met his death in the following manner. A woman 
of the people of el-Ghashb of cl-Ro&tak was drying grain in the sun, when 
a sheep came and ate some of it, on seeing which the woman cast a stone 
and broke the sheep’s leg. Another woman who owned the sheep, then 
came up and began beating the first woman, who cried to her people to aid 
her. One of her friends came up and also one of the other woman’s friends, 
and each side being augmented by fresh arrivals a severe contest commenced. 
The Im&m Said-bin ‘Abdullah repaired to the scene with a single 
attendant for the purpose of separating the combatants, and was killed in 
the m^lee. God knows the truth of this. 

Tux Ima'm JRa’shib-bik The next Imam was Rashid-bin- 

el-Walfd, who was elected in the following manner . There assembled toge- 
ther the Slieykh Abii-Mohammed ‘Abdullah-bin Mohammed-bin Abul- 
Muathir and Abu-Mes‘nd el-Na‘man-bin ‘Abdul-Hamid, and Abu-Moham- 
med ‘Abdullali-bin Mohammed-bin Shikhch. And amongst those present 
at the ceremony were Abu-‘Othman Ramshaki-bin Rashid and Abd- 
Mohammed ‘Abdullah-bin Mohammed-bin Salih and Abu-Manthir-bin Abu- 
Mohammed-bin Ruh? These persons who assembled on this occasion were 
respected and distinguished in the same degree as were those who elected the 
Im&m Sa’ld-bin ‘Abdullah in their time. No persons of sense denied their 
excellence nor igpiored their upiightncss, and of their contemporaries in the 
same Faith none were comparable to them. Thus “ there are men for every 
time, as there is a word for every occasion.” People of every age desire the 
general welfare of their religion. This is proverbial. The authority was 
with those who were present and not with the absent. Those who bore 
witness could not alter, and those who did not could not demur. He who 
gave admittance could not expel, nor could the affirmer deny his word. 

Now it was knowd to this assembly that there was an adversity of 
sentiment amongst the members, and that mutual recrimination had place 
with regard to the afiBair of Mus4-bin Musd, and Rashid-bin el*Nadhr. 
Wherefbre, when they had resolved to elect R&shid-bin el-Walid Imam, 
tiiey deemed it expe^ntto summon a general council, to come to an* 
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agreement as to the courae to be adopted in that xnatter. Ajoeordinglj, a 
great number of the elect of the true Faith assembled in the bouse at 
Nezwi, in which Kdshid-bin el-Walid itBei to reside. All of those we have 
named as having been present at the election of Aashid-bin d-Walid 
attended except Abu-Mes‘ud-el-Na^miii, who was absent. The President of 
the Council was Abd-Mohammed ‘Abdullah-bin Mohammed-bin Abul- 
Mdathir. They unanimously resolved to adopt a policy of neutrality as 
between MOsd-bin Musa and Bashid-bin el-Nadhr, and to hold aloof from 
both as regarded the Government, granting at the same time that both 
were sincere believers in their religion. We know^ot of any of them that 
he acted wrongfully in either of these courses. The matter, then, was 
settled amongst them in this fashion ; although the wording as to details 
may be more or less incomplete, stiU, the general result was as stated.^ 
Having agreed on this course, they thereupon proceeded to swear allegiance 
to the Im&m Bashid-bin el-Walid, binding him to administer the duties 
of his office in obedience to God and his Apostle ; to govern uprightly and 
repress crime ; to prosecute wars in defence of the Faith as a D&d‘i Imam ; 
and further to tread in the footsteps of the just Imams, his predecessors, 
in imitation of their virtue and uprightness. On such conditions did Abd- 
Mohammed-bin Abil-Muathir swear fealty in the house at Nezwi, and 
after him, in the same maimer^ Abu-Mes'ud and the rest of the assembly. 
The Imam having accepted their vows, they went forth to the open plain 
at Nezwi, whcje a vast concourse of the people of ‘Oman had collected. 
They had come not only from Nezwd, but from the various towns of the 
East and the West of ‘Oman, and the assemblage was composed of persons 
of unimpeachable integrity, holding positions of rank and authority. They 
all assented to and obeyed the decision of the Council without tlie slightest 
sign of repugnance or disapproval. Then arose Abu-Mohammed ‘AbduUah- 
bin Mohammed-bin Sliikheh, and approaching B&shid hailed him as Imam, 
and announced to the people that the Council had elected him, commanding 
them to vow their allegiance This they did openly and willingly without 
a dissentient voice. Some of the persons referred to made their vows 
separately, and in other cases in parties ; and for some time people kept 
arriving |br the purpose of making the compact, until the whole kingdom 
had declared for the new Irntm. Some appeared in person to swear allegiance, 
others saluted him as Im&m,* whilst others again proved their minds by 
exhibiting a ready submission. The Imam had no occasion to use force, a# 
no secret disaffection existed He sent his governors and agents to all the 
di8tricts.and villages, and no one molested them. He performed the Friday 
service at Nezwi, and he and his agents collected the Bada|f:&t*, or poor-rate. 
He also reviewed the troops, presenting standards and issuing all necessaiy 
* ozdei!|p^ His receipts on account of the revenues of the kingdom were large, 
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and every district of iOindn acknowledged his anthorily as Soltdo*^ wd 
none rebelled against it in those days. All paid what was his dne and 
openly acknowledged him as Imam ^without the exercise on his part of any 
severity, open or secret, or any form of intimidation. On the other hand, 
there was no display of weak leniency, nor undue conciliation ; nor was it 
necessary for him to work on the sordid feelings and hopes of profit of those 
who dissemble their fears, and betray others for gain or ambition. He waa 
gentle to his subjects, and acted in harmony with their opinions, kindly 
indulgent to their defects and faults and pleased with their virtues. He 
was impartial in his judgment between all classes, whether noble, religious, 
poor, or rich. Those at a distance received equal consideration with those 
present. All were received with hospitality, and assiduous attention given 
to their affairs. He was accustomed also to consult with those below him 
in rank and to avail himself of their advice. Thus he continued to take 
on himself the burden of the cases of his subjects, sacrificing his own 
enjoyments and the society of those he loved for their good ; and he ceased 
not in the same manner to bear patiently the misfortunes and deprivation 
of enjoyment and «ieparation from friends, which his subjects caused him to 
suffer. He had to endure slander and injury,* calamity, and indignity, and 
bore all with patience, trusting to God for better times. Many of his 
subjects were watching for an opportunity to injure him, and in secret 
entertained most evil designs against him. Iniquity appears in the 
countenances of the unbelievers, and their breasts hide not hatred and envy.”* 
The Evil one had gained the mastery over their minds, and an evil fate 
and their own animositieb overcame them. Some amongst them, whilst 
seeking his ruin, pretended friendship outwardly. If God gave him success, 
they feigned to rejoice and congratulate him. If, however, success attended 
the enemy, they would abandon him on pretence of inability to assist, 
asserting that if they only had the power, they would fight against the 
enemies of the Truth. Many proffered aid in words, whilst in secret 
abandoning his cause. Others again assisted him from interested motives, 
but only nominally and without sincerity. If good befel, they took 
advanta^ of it, but in time of adversity turned their backs. In short, it 
is impossible to enumerate the various evil motives by which they were 
actuated. Exception may be made in the case of a few persons who had 
not power to assist him, who saw they could not mend a hopeless cause by 
remaixiing faithful. 

At length his afiiaSrs reached such a point that his people opposed and 
abandoned him, and the nobles conspired together to enter into mtrigues 
against his power with the Sultdn whom they prepared to support. 

Tbohm made strong attempts to prevent this, and fierce enmity ensued be- 
tween him and his sabjeotS| who eepmtei firom him at the town ofJ|tahI4, 
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ftnd went farth obstinately in open rebellion, resolved on his downfid. 
The Sult&n meanwhile had been advancing to el-Sirr, whilst the Im&m, 
being deserted by the main body of his drmy who were now opposed to him, 
had only a small and weak body of followers. He had only left Hezwi 
indeed in hopes of inducing them to abandon their intention oT going forth 
to join the approaching foe. Finding himself deserted and rebelled against, 
and unable with his small party to^oppose the Sultan, he feared to be sur- 
' prised in the place, and withdrew with his followers from Bahli to Ka- 
dam.'** He hoped that by this step he had ensured his safety and kept on 
his guard. He remained at Eadam until he ascertained that the enemy 
had entered el-Jowf, when he became alarmed, and removed with a small 
party of attendants to W&dl el-Nakhr.^^ 

He then busied himself actively in endeavouring to raise a force to 
oppose the Sulf&n, and at length succeeded in assembling a sufficient num- 
ber of allies and adherents to commence active operations against the 
enemy. By this time the Sultan was encamped at Nezwa. By the advice 
of those present of his kinsmen and well-wishers, who thought it best in 
the interests of Islam, the Imam remained behind the army which he sent 
against the tyrant Sultan at Nezwa. He took his position close to the 
pass to Mai^ so he was not distant from them As Hod had ordained, his 
army was d^ated and put to flight and dispersed, and the Imam went 
forth vanquished and p.mic-btncken, seeking safety from his pursuers. 
The battle occuired in the iorenoon, and by evening he found himself aban- 
doned by all his followers, a prey to terror and deprived of all hope of the 
success of his people. 

The tyrant Sultan then reduced all *Oman with its various districts to 
submission. The people sought to ingratiate themselves with the Sult&n, 
who, on his part, deluded and beguiled them, until &11 the districts had 
submitted to his rule. Meanwhile the Imam lay concealed amongst the 
heights of the mountains and in desert places, in fear alike from the Sult&n 
and from his own subjects, dreading to meet death at every place, and in 
terror of being surprised in his sleep. Wliilst he was thus a fugitive from 
home and family in terror of his life, the people of his kingdom were dwell- 
ing in their houses in peace and security, having artfully conciliated the 
Sultan and ingratiated themselves with him. There was nothing to induce 
the Im&m to withhold his submission ; mdeed there was no other course 
open to him but submission, as no further effort was possible. He deliber- 
ated concerning his position and consulted wifch persbns of sound judgment. 
He acted in accordance with the decisions and sanctions of people of piety, 
who pronounced an opinion, which, as Tar as we know is incontrovertible, 
that a D&fi*i Im&m is justified in practising religious dissimulation**^ 
when abandoned by his subjects. And we know not of a more signal 
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instaoioe of deflertion and rebdlion on the part of the enhjeote %aiiurt tboiv 
Sovereign. But God is merciful and henefioent, and He providee fiir Hie 
aenrantB an eiOape from every difficuily in matters of rdigion, and granta 
an ezouse for all who are helpless, ^e Imiim a^ his people alike suffered 
in aooordan^ with the decrees of Fate. He accordingly returned to his 
home and made his submission, hoping to remain in unmolested retirement. 
A messenger came to him from the Sulfdn with an assurance of safety, but 
he seems to have given the promise verbally and not on oath. The Imdm 
abstained from frequenting the Sultan’s levies until the latter came to him 
and forcibly insisted on his doing so. By this act of submission his Im&m- 
ate, in our opinion, terminated forthwith ; and this furnished an evident 
excuse for the establishment of the rule of his rival. We have not heard 
that, during his administration of the Imamate and the vicissitudes which 
befel, any reproach or blame attached to lldshid-biu el-Wal£d. He lived 
for a short time after these events, admired by all, and was much regretted 
when he died. In his time, Bdshid-bin el-Walld was humble in spirit, and 
none of the pious found fault with him on account of any of his actions. 
May God requite ol-Ib1am and its people for the loss of one who acted just* 
ly and uprightly ! and may He recompense us all and all who knew his 
excellcuoe, as a people is recompensed for their Imam, a brothqjr for a bro* 
therl 

We have recounted only a portion of the virtues of B&shid-bin el- 
Walid, which we trust will not be questioned, but much more might have 
been added on this subject. For he was endowed with eveiy virtue, so 
much so in fact, that his good qualities are proverbial, and such as to 
baffle all attempts to recount them. His fall dated from the battle of 
Nezwt, after which, deserted by his own subjects, he was obliged to 
dissimulate and seek fiie favour of the Sultan ; for there was no refuge 
for him from the confines of Julfar to the borders of Ba*w&n; neither 
in the hills of 'Atfileb, nor in the land of el-Hadd4n, nor el-Bostah. 
Everywhere was bitterness and vileness, and every foe treated him with 
obloquy.** 

The Ima'm el-Khali'l-bih SHA.'Tna.'K. Amongst the Im&ms elected 
in *0min was el-Khalil-bin Sh&than, who probably reigned in the begin- 
ning of the 6th century of the Hijrah. 

The IiOl'h Ha'shed-ein Sa^i'd. Next was Bashid-bin Sa^id, who died 
in the month of Moharram, A. H. 445. [A. D. 1058.] 

• Ferae. 

" We mourn not for the loss of goats or sheep or camels ; but wBen one 
dies whose loss brings death to many, then is real woe.’* 

The Iha'm Mohammed-bik Habi's, On the day of his death, Moham- 
med-fain Hahb was invested as Imdm by Nijdd-bin Mfisd, the $adhl of the 
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late Im&xn, and the pieceptor Abd-Bdcr Ahmed-bin Mohammed pronounced . 
the khotbeh. This waa in 610 A. H. [A, D. 1116.] 

• e • # “ 

• • • • 

The Iica'mMohihmed-bin EHiBBiJSH. Afterwards, Mohaanmed-bin 
Ehanbash became Imam. He died in 667 A. H. [A. D. 1162], and was buried 
by the small black hill, called Jebel Thii^Jujud, near Feleij el-Kantak. His 
death occasioned greater suffering to the people of *Om&n than that of any 
previous Im&m. 

The Ima'm Haps-but Ba'shib. His son Hafs-bin Bdshid was then 
deeted. 

The Iha'm BA'sHiD-Bnr ^Ali'. Then came Bashid-bin *A1i, who died 
on Sunday, in the middle of Tliul-]Sj[a*deli, A. H. 476. In one work, how- 
ever, the date of his death is placed at A. H. 613. Qod knows which of the 
dates is most correct.'* 

The Ima'm Mu^sa-but Abi&- Ja'bib. Then was elected Mub&-bin Jabir- 
d-Mu'&li-binMdsd-binNejadjWhodicdinthe year 549 A. H. [A. D. 1153.] 

1 have translated the following pasbago irom the MS. work of the learned 
<Othm&n-bin Musd-bin Mohammed-bin ‘CTthman, who lived in the quarter 
named el-jarmalpof *Akr at Nezwa. 

The Ima'm Habi's-bib Mohammed. The Tma'm Ma'dik-bik el- 
Hawa'ai'. 

On the 17bh of Jumddf-d-Awwal,'* died the Imdm Habfs-bin Moham- 
med-bin Hishdm, whose death was a severe affliction to the people. Mtlik- 
bin d-Hawarl became Imdm in the year 809 [A. D. 1406], and died in 882 
A« H. [A. D. 1429]. I have not discovered accounts of any Imdms during the 
intervd that here elapses of a little more than two hundred years.'* God 
knows whether those were years of an interregnum during which no Imdm 
was elected, or whether the names of the Imdms have been lost to usi>^* I 
have, however, found an .account of an expedition of the people of Shiraz 
against ^Omdn, under Fakhr el-din Ahmed-bin el-Ddyah and Shihdb el-din 
with 4,600 horsemen. The people of *Omdn endured extreme suffering 
from these invaders. They ejected the principal persons of el-'Akr at Nezwd 
from their houses, and remained in this manner for four mSnths in ‘Omdn. 
They also besieged Bahia, but were unable to take it. Ibn-Dayah hafjing 
died, Gk>d caused their fall. The people also suffered from a severe famine.* 
That was in the reign of the Hulfan *Omdr-bin Nebhdn in the year 674 A. 
H.'* [A. D. 1279]. I have also lighted on an accouht of an exp^tion of one 
of the Amirs of Bormdz, named Mahmud-bin Ahmed el-Kdshf , who landed at 
the town of Ij^alhdt.'* At that time Abul-Ma'dli-Kahldn-bin Nebhdn mid 
hk brother ^Dmar-bin Nebhan ruled over ^Omdn. On arrival at 
MiAmud summoned Abul Ma'ali, who told him that he held posveesion of 
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<mfy one disiriet of ^Om4n, whereupon Mahmud replied, ^ Tae;e ae hmuqt of 
my soldiers as you please, and proceed jigainst those of ^Oin4n who oppoae 
you.” Abul-Ma*41i then told him that the people of ‘Oman had not the 
means of paying tribute. All this he |aid with a view to protect the people 
of ‘Om&u. Mahmdd dissimulated his hostile feelings, and sought to gain his 
end by stratagem ; so he invited all the Bedouin chiefs of ‘Om4n and gave 
them presents, on which they promised him victory over the people of 
‘Om4n and engaged to join him. He then proceeded by sea to Dha&r.”” 
Arrived there, he slaughtered many of the inhabitants, plundered much pro- 
perty, aoid returned towards ‘Oman. He embarked his baggage in vessels, 
and performed the first part of the journey by sea. Wlien subsequently 
they landed and proceeded by laud route, their provisions failed, and they 
were beset by hunger. So great was the scarcity, that a mann of moat 
sold for a dinar.** They also suffered greatly from thirst, water being 
scarce on tliat route. It is said that 5,000 of his men died, and some say more. 
This was in the year 600 A H [A. T). 1262]. I have also found another 
narrative of an expedition of the Owlad el-Beis** against ‘Oman. They 
set out in the end of Showwal, A. II 675 [A. D. 1276]. At that time the 
ruler^* of ‘Om4n was the Scyyid*^ Kahliii-hin ‘Omar-biii Nebhin, who 
advanced by the desert to oppose them, accompanied by all the people of el- 
‘Akr. The OwUd el-Reis ^uq)rised el-*Akr, entered it, and burned its 
market places. They plundered the place of all it contained, carried off the 
women, and burned the magazines and the principal mosque. The books 
were likewise burned. All this occurred in the space of half a day. Kah- 
14n thereupon returfied with his force, and united with his detached parties. 
The OwUd el-Rcis and their allies of the el-Haddan attacked Kahl4n*s army, 
and in the battle which ensued 300 men were slam. 

It is probable that during the interval between Mohammed-bin Ehan- 
bash and Malik-bin cl-Hawari, the government was in the hands of the 
el-Nebahenoh, but God knows ! It seems probable, also, that they held 
power for more than 500 years, with this qualification that, after the term 
6f years referred to, Imams were elected, the Nebaheneh being rulers in some 
districts, and the Imdms being recognized in the rest.** God knows ! 

Thb Iha'm AmrirHASAiT-BTif Knijci's. Seven years after the decease 
d^Malik-bin el-Haw4ri, Abul-Hasan-bin Khamis-bin ‘Amir** was elected 
Imim. This was on Thursday in the mouth of Kamadhdn, in the year 839, 
A. H. [A. D. 1435]. He died on Saturday, the 21st of Thul-^a‘deh, A. H. 
846. [A. D. 1442.] 

The Ima'm ‘Oiiab-bin Ehattab. In the year 885 A. H. [A. IX 1481], 
tibqr elected the Im4m ‘Omar-bin Khatt4b-bin Mohammed-bin Ahmed-hin 
Shidin-bin $alt.** He it was who seized the property of the Bend-Nebhdn, 
and divided it amongst those about him of his own sect.** He took the 
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adminuiraiioii of this pxoperfy into his own hands. This was by the 
mons wish of the Musalrndnsi who ipssembled and held inquiry regardingth# 
bloodshed and the property unlawfully seized and appropriate by the iB* 
Nebh4n. It was found that it was more than their possessions.** The l^^idhi 
under the Im4m *Omar-bin Ehatt&b was Abii-‘ Abdullah Mohamme-bin 
Buleun4n«bin Ahmed-bin Mufarrij, and he appointed Mohammed-bin ‘Omar- 
bin Mufarrij agent for those of the Musalmans of ‘Om4n who had suffered 
injustice at the hands of the Al-Nebh&n. Ahmed-bin ‘ Omar acted in like capap 
dty for the Al-Nebhan Princes. Ahmed-bin S&lih-bin Mohammed-bin ‘Omar 
adjudged the whole of the property of the Al-Nebhan, their lands, plantations, 
tenements, arms, utensils, water-runs, dykes, in fact all they possessed of 
dwellings, wells, furniture, and goods, to those whom they had oppressed. 
Hohammed-bin ‘Omar accepted this decree for those of the people of ‘Om6n 
who had suffered injury, whether living or dead, old or young, male or female. 
By this decisive decree the property in question could be claimed by those 
injured. Many, however, were unknown, and their claims forgotten, and 
it was impossible in such cases to distribute the shares. All such unclaimed 
shares of the property were ordered to be given to the poor, it also being 
decreed that, whilst there was a just Imam reigning, he was the most fitting 
person to receive such property awarded to the poor, and to expend it for 
the glory and maintenance of the government of the Musalm&ns. All 
persons who established their claims, were to receive their shares of the 
property of the Benfi-Nebhin. On the property being awarded, an estimate 
was to be made of what was due in arrears for the yearly produce of such 
property, if the claimant had the necessary information, but if he was 
unable to estimate this, that portion of the claim was to come under the 
head of unknown claims, and to be assigned to the poor, and taken charge 
of by the Imlim as above. This decree was confirmed and ordered to be 
carried into execution. “ If any should alter it after hearing it, verily i^^e 
guilt is on those who shall alter it, for God hears and knows.”** 

This order was passed on Wednesday evening, seven days before the epd 
of Jum4diel-Akhir, in the year 887 A. H. [A. D. 1482]. This occurred in the 
second reign of the Im6m ‘Omar. For one year after his first election Suleim&n- 
bin Suleim&n rose against him, and his army was defeated at Himat in 
W4di Bem4il. Afterwards he was re-elected He was succeeded by 41^ 
Thb Ima'k Mohammed-bin Sitleima'n bin Ahmed-bin Muvabbu, the 
]{^dhi, in the year of the Hijreh 894 [A. D. 1489.] He was deposed and 
Ima'm ‘Omab-el-Shebi'b was qlected in his place and reigned 
for one year, after which be retired to BahU. The people of Nezw4 then 
re-instaUed Mohammed-bin Suleiman. 

Teob Ima'm Ahmed-bin-‘Omab. Next was Ahmed-bm ^Omar-bln 
Molgunmed d-Zeqji. 
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Thb Iva'u ABUirHiLBAK-Biir 'Abb-el-Sxla'ic. The& Abiil EDuhuI* 
bin ^Abd-d,«-SeUm reigned as Im&m for less than a year, and liras omtluQiwii 
by Suldm&n-bin-Suleim&n, who made war against him. 

The Ima'ic MoHA.'MicfiD-BiK SnfBiiCiu'K was then set up once morot 
and remained in power for a few days. 

The Iha'ic Moh^mhed-bin Isma.'Vl. The next Imim was Moham- 
med-bin Ismael el-Ismil*ili, who resided in the quarter of Wadi el-Gharbiyeh 
on the road which leads to the Mazar gate/^ The cause of his being 
chosen was that Sulciman-bin Suleim&n assaulted a woman, who was 
bathing at el-‘AntaV* The woman rushed out of the stream naked and fled 
from him. Suleiman chased her as far as the Wadi, when they were 
perceived by Mohammed-bin Isma^il, who seized Suleimdn, threw him down, 
and held him there until the woman had escaped into el-‘Akr, when he let 
him go his ways. The Musalmans were so pleased at this proof of his 
* strength to do right and oppose wickedness, that they elected him Imam in 
the year 906 A. H. [A. D. 1500.] 

He died on Thursday, nine days before the end of Showw&l, A. H. 942** ^ 
[A. D. 1585.] His son 

The Ima'm Babaka't-iiin Mohahmed-bot Isma'^Il was installed on 
the same day on which his father died. 

On Saturday, ten days before the end of the month of Moharram, 
A.H. 965 [A. D. 1557], Barakat evacuated the fort of Bahia, which was 
forcibly seized by Mohammed-bin JafLr-biu 'Ali-bin Hil&l. Previous to 
this, however, in the year 964 A. H. [A. D 1556], the powerful Sul- 
t&n, Sult<in-bin Mohsin-bin Suleim&n-biu Neblian had taken possession of 
NezwA Mohammed-bin Jaflr continued to hold possession of the Fortress of 
Bahli until the Al-*Omeyr bought it from him for three hundred laks. The 
Al-*Omeyr entered the Fort of Bahia on Tuesday, nine days before the end of 
Jumadi el-Akhir, A. H. 967. [A. D. 1559.] 

It seems probable that 'Omar-bin ^ftsim el-Fadheylf was Im&m in the 
time of Barak4t-bin Mohammed-bin lsm&*il, but this is not certain. 

The Ima'h ‘Abt>ullah-bin Mobamhed. On Friday, flfteen days 
remaining oftho month of Kejeb, A. H. 967 [A. D 1559], the Im4m 'Abdul- 
lah-bin Mohammed el-Karan was invested at Manh, and on Monday, two 
dajk before the end of the same month, he entered the Fort of BahU. 

On Wednesday, three days before the end of the month of Bamadhdn, 
.A; H. 969 [A. D. 1561], Barakat-bin Mohammed-bin Ism&‘il re-entered the 
Fort of Bahl&, which was vacatedbj^*Abdullah-bin Mohammed el-Karan. 
learned theologian Ahmed-bin Maddid denounced both Mohamifled-bin 
lemd^fl and his son'Barak&t. He says in his work — The religion wUbh 
" we profess, and in which we worship Qod, enjoins renunciation of Moham- 
* med-bin Ismt^il on account of his having forcibly levied zekit** from his 
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*< 0 aljeotB» Wliikt negleotmgto proteot them and prevent oppreision. For 
" it has been rightly handed down bh^ an article of the religbn of the 
** Hnsalm&na that the Jezlah”*^ or the SadaJjjLdt*’ cannot be lawfully 
levied except by rulers who prevent the unjust and oppressive levy of 
** exactions. According to the religion of the Musulmins, their means of 
^subsistence cannot be taxed in a land where they are not afforded 
** protection and security.”” 

Likewise Mohammed-bin Mahbub said that our Im4m cannot lawfully 
levy taxes, nor receive the free offerings from a people whom he fails to 
protect from oppression. If he does so, he acts unjustly towards them, and 
there is no difference between him and the oppressors who plunder the people. 
The Im&m must not take aught from such people, and must refrain from 
appointing governors over them without protecting them. The religion of 
the Musalmans also forbids the levy of both hhardj^ and zehdt from one 
and the same class of the subjects. Serving Almighty Ood, we repudiate 
Mohammed-bin Isma^il on account of his oppression of his subjects in 
forcing sales of the zekat due on the produce of the date plantations, in 
accordance with the arbitrary estimates of his agents, and in forcibly insisting 
on it being levied at that valuation to the injury of the people. For the 
forced purchase of the zekat on grain and dates, cither in advance or after 
receipt, is not allowed by the religion of el-Isl6m. Such is prohibited by 
the book and the law and by accord of the peoples. Forced sales also are 
forbidden except in cases of storing u]) against times of famine or refusal to 
satisfy just claims. There is no difference of opinion in this matter. So we 
renounce and hold ourselves free from the guilt of Mohammed-bin Isnia‘il 
and his son Barakat. 

Book V. 

Aoeaunt of the later Princes of the eUNehdheneh^ and others^ up ter the 

accesston of the Imam Na^ir-hin Murshid, A.D. 1560 to A.D. 1624. 

It is related that when Sultan-bin Mohsin died, (which event occurred 
on Monday, eleven days before the end of Babi* ul- Akbir, A. H. 973, [A. D. 
1566]) he left three sons, Ta*h 7 ^s-bin Sulf^n, Sult4n-bin Sulfdn, and 
Modhaffar-bin Sult&n, The last named was foremost of them in the 
Government until he died, on a Saturday in the month of el-Moharram,in 
the year 096 A. H. [A. D. 1688.]. He left a young son, named Suleim4n, 
who, on account of his youth, was incapable of^ assuming the reins of 
GoTcmment. His uncle FeMh-bin Mohsin, who was M&lik of Ma^tn&t,‘ 
on hearing of the death of Modha&r, came to Bahld, and assumed the 
Government in his brother’s place. He continued to govern for seven 
years when he died. Suleim&n-bin Modhaffar succeeded him when only 
twelve years of age, and ruled supreme in ^Omin and aU its districts, levying 
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taxes from the people by fidr or fordble means, from those sia jUijhaaee» 
as well as those close by. The people of Nesij/i collected to oppose him, 
and amongst the rebellious was a Jabarf, named Mohammed4>in JaSr, who 
had a large force under his command. Suleimdn*bin ModhaflBur and ‘Arirtr- 
bin Fell&h accompanied by Ktnr-bm ^tan and his followers marched 
against the rebels : and in the battle which ensued, Mohammed-bin Jaffr 
was killed and his army defeated. Nasir-bin ]^atan, who was watching the 
result, interfered to prevent further slaughter. • 

Mohammed-bin Jafir left a young son, named Mohammed, whose 
mother was a daughter of ‘Omeyr-bin ‘Amir. Suleiman-bin ModhaflEur 
espoused this lady, when her husband was killed, and spent the cold weather 
with her in the 2)lains of el-Shemal, leaving his cousin ‘Arrar^bin FelUh to 
act for him at Bahia. 

Mohennl-bin Mohammed el-Hadcyfi was at that time Mfilik of Sohar. 
Having received intelligence that the Perbians were preparing to attack him, 
he sent to ask Suleiman-bin Modhaffar to assist him against them. The 
latter consented and proceeded with his forces to Sohar, where the army 
was completely organized. The Persians ai rived by sea, and a severe fight 
occurred, which resulted in the defeat of the Persians and the slaughter of 
a great number of th^ir army. After this, Suleiman returned to his 
residence at BahU. He had^with him his coubins ‘Arr^, Nebhan, and 
Makhzdm, sons of Fellah-bin Mohsip,* of whom there were ten in all. ‘Arrar 
was the firbt of them, and his brother Ntbhan had no will but his. El- 
‘Arrdr was JPnnce (Melik) of ol-Dliahireh, and Suleim4n bestowed on 
Makhzum the district ol Yantai. 

Of the cousins of Suleiman there was also Himycr-bin Hafidh, who had 
four sons, H&fidh-bin Himyer, Sultan-bin Himyer, Kahldn-bin Himyer, 
and Hud-bin Himyer.* The first of these died a year after the return to 
BahlA There were in Suleiman’s service also his relations Muhennfi-bin- 
Mohammed-bin Hafidh and ‘Ali-bin Thahal-bm Mohammed-bin H6fidh. 

Suleiman had Wazirs at cl-^areiyeh and amongst the el-Niz4r of Azki 
and at Semed el-Shan. The latter place belonged to the el-Jah&dhim tribe, 
whom Suleim&n treated with severity. They were forced to fly from his 
vidence and power, and remained dispereed in the districts for the space 
of thirty years, fearing to return to the town. 

The Benu-Hin&h clan was held in the highest estimation by 
Sulaim&n-bin Modhafi^ar, and they were a most numerous, powerful, and 
warlike tribe. The Maders of this tribe were Ehalf-bin Abu-Sa‘id, 
end Seif-bin Mohammad-bin Abu-Sa‘id, men renowned amongst the peo- 
ple of their time. There were two tribes of the people of Seifpaoi, the 
Ben6-Ma‘an and Bend-Neyyer, both cognate to, and allies of, the Bend- 
Hindh. A feud broke out between these two tribes, arising from o quaixd 
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between two women, and becanae of the mutilation of a oamel, and tiioy 
became dWided ; the Benu Ma^an with the Benia-Shakeyl joining Suleimdn- 
bin*Modhafhr, and the Benii-Nay]rer joining the Bend-Hinah. On tlna» 
Khalf-bin Abu-Sa*id went to hia hoiiae at Ddrsq^t* with hia oouaina. 
Suleim4n«hin Modhaffar was then in the desert, and when he heard what 
bad ooonrred, he sent to his Wazir Mohammed-bin Khanjar, desiring him 
to tdl Ehalf to desist from interferenoe with the tribe (Bend-Ma^an). 

The Wazir sent to Khalf accordingly, but finding he did not stop hia 
proceedings, he reported to his master that Khalf would not attend to his 
orders. Suleimdn then sent instructions to his Wazir to operate against 
the property of the Benii-Hinth at Kadam, and the Wazir ordered this to 
be destroyed. As this property belonged to the Shcykh Khalf, this 
occasioned a rupture between him and Suleiman, and in reprisal Sheykh 
Khalf ordered his cousins to make a raid on Bahld. This they did, and they 
killed many of the inhabitants of that place. The Wazir Mohammed-bin 
Khanjar then wrote^to inform Suleimdn of what had occurred at BahlA. 
On hearing this intelligence, Suleiman returned from el-Sliemtl to Babld, 
and endeavoured to effect a reconciliation with the Bend-Hin&h.^ In this 
be was unsuccessful, and both sides prepared for a struggle ; and the 
Sult&n Suleiman collected all his available forces to attack the Bend-Hin&h. 
As soon as the Shcykh Khalf heard of this, he sent to ask aid of the Amir* 
^Omeyr-bin Himyer, the Prince of Semail, against Suleiman-bin Modhaffar. 
*Omeyr consented and came from Semail with his followers. Suleimfin, being 
apprised of this movement, mai*chcd with his forces to Ghobrah, near Bahlt, 
and there encountered ^Omeyr-bin Himyer. A battle was fought which 
lasted for an hour, and which resulted in Suleiman returning to Bahlt, and 
the Amir ‘Omeyr to Semdfl, the latter leaving some of his men in Darseyt. 
The Amir was a person of noble and prudent disposition. On his arrival at 
Sem4il, he sent to the Benu- Jahddhim who were dispersed in various villages. 
They came at his summons, and a fidendly alliance was established. He 
next sent to the Sult^ii of el-Ilost&V» M41ik-bin Abul-‘Arab, to invite him 
to Semfiil, who accepted his invitation, and with him went also Abul- 
^ Hasan *Ali-bin ^afan. From Semfiil they proceeded with the Beud- 
^ahddhim to Semed el-Shdn, where they entrenched themselves. The Amir 
left with them some of his own clansmen and whatever provisions, water, 
and munitions of war they required, and returned himself to Sem&il. As 
to Suleimio-bin Modhaffar andtheBenu-Hin&h, there was incessant warfiae 
between tiiem. • 

The Amir ^Omeyr-bin Himyer and the Sultdn M41ik-bin Abul-^Arab 
betook themselves to Nezwi to watch the cause of events. Now M4Uk- 
bin Abul-^Arab had a Wazir in ‘Einf of el-Bost4ki ex^d certain inmates Of 
bM bouse ^ted the Wazir. Next, one of the inhabitante of *Eini xepahdl 

j 
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to Sukimtii-lttn Mudhafir, and fonglit his aid against the hostile CMstton* 
Sttleundii sent some of his men n&der ^Anaivbin Felldh to their asaistaiMiA. 
When the Sultin Malik-bin Abul-^Arab heard what had ooonrfed in Us 
homoi he prepared to set out to return |bither. The Amir, however, aaid t4 
him: "^taj with us and fear not, for this affair promises happy results.** 
He asked how that could be with the enemy in his house. The Amir 
rq>lied, That is my affair: and, please €rod, I shall be victorioup. God 
(whose name be exalted !) has said, * Difficulty and ease go hand in hand.’ ” 
The poet says — 

^^Wlien events overwhelm, and the spirit is ready to sink beneath 
them ; when misfortunes descend and patience is failing, — still in the end 
comes relief.” 

The Benu-Hinah then invited the Amir ^Omeyr-bin Himyer to 
advance with his men, promising to give them admission to Bahia. He 
'accordingly proceeded a part of the way with his forces, but, deeming them 
too weak in numbers, he returned to Nezwa. Meanwhile the Bend-Hinah 
were in expectation of his arrival on the night fixed for his entry. On his 
failing to join them, the Sheykh Seyf-bin Mohammed went from D&rseyt 
to Neawd to see him, and a stormy discussion ensued between them, the 
Sheykh censuring the conduct of the Amir. The latter ended by desiring 
the Sheykh to take as many ^of his men as he please 1. The Sheykh 
accordingly took a great number of men and proceeded to Darseyt, whilst 
the Amir awaited the result at Nezwfi. Suleimdn-liin Mudhaffar was informed 
that the enemy’s force had marched from Nezwa to Dfirseyt, some saying 
their object was el-Kareyeh, others Seyfam, and others again Bahia. So 
Suleimdn divided his army, placing a divibion at Karcyeh and another at 
Seyfam. He also built a fort to cover Felej el-Juzyein, fearing an attack 
in that quarter, and plhced a detachment in it Of the rest of his forces 
some were stationed at BahU, and a detachment at el-Khadhrd. He also 
posted men in the el-Ghaf quarter. 

Himyer-bin Haiidh with some of his retainers held the principal 
mosque of the town, the rest of his men being placed in el-’Akr. His 
cousin *Arrai>bin Felidh with his followers was at ‘Eini of el-llost4k> 

Seyf-bin Mohammed proceeded with hib force from Darseyt with the 
intention of occupying BahU. They first entered from the western side, 
scaling the outer wall. This design they carried out so skilfully, that their 
entry was not discovered by any one. Seyf then divided his force 
into three parties, one Tor the xjght, one for the left, and the third 
in the centre ; the latter being opposite the chief mosque of the town. 
In manner he occupied positions well chosen for further opertp 
tions. Subsequently, in the fighting which took place, many of Suleimdn’s 
Aid^eb and warriors were slainy and he retained only the Fort and d* 
s 
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Khadhr&. SqrMnn Mobasimed then proclaimed an amneaty, and waa 
joined hy many of the towna-people. 

When the news reached the Amir 'Omeyr at Nezwi that hla men had 
entered BahU, he aet out accompanied by theJLmir Sultdn-bin Mohammed, 
and the Bultdn Milik-bin Abul-^Ar^, and el-Mansdr ^Ali-bin ](|Cat;an and 
the people of Nezwd Khalf-bin Abu-Sa4d el-Hm4i alao moyed with hia 
followera from Ddrseyt to assist their comrades. They entered Bahia by 
night, and the Amir ‘Omeyr alighted in the el-Gh4f quarter. El-Ehadhxd 
waa held for the Sultan Suleiman by ^Ali-bin Thahal with a large force ; 
and the Amir sent word to them inviting them to evacuate the place with 
their flags.* ‘Ali-bin Thahal went amongst his men exhorting them to 
4 ^old out, but they refused to obey him, and prepared to leave the place. 

Meanwhile *Arrar-bin Fellah, who was at 'Eini of el-Bostak, hearing 
of the enemy’s entiy of Bahia, immediately marched with hia followers to 
el-ljj^areyeh 

The siege of tho Fort of BahU continued, and it was surrounded by 
the enemy. The besiegers constructed a wooden tower on a tamarind tree 
in the market-place duiing the night. In this one of the el-Jahadhim, 
named Jum^ah-bin Mohammed, esconced himself and shot one of the 
garrison. Another such tower was built by the Amir on the mosque, and 
its occupant also shot one of Suleim&n’s soldiers in the upper part of the 
Fort. 

The besiegers at length demolished the wall of the Fort during the 
night. Suleiman’s men, however, opposed them and prevented their entry. 
Then the garrison, fearing to be slain, asked permission of Suleiman to 
evacuate the place. Still they held out for thirteen days more, when, Suleimdn 
having g^ven permission, they asked tho Amir *Omeyr to allow them to march 
out. He allowed them to pass out with their personal effects, and sent 
his Wazir to see them safe. Suleiman-bin Mudhaflar with hia cousins and 
followers went forth from Bahld, and proceeded to el-lf^areyeh, whence he 
and ‘Arrar went to el-Dhahireh. * 

The Amir ‘Omeyr then ordered the Fort of Bahia to be razed to the 
^ ground, which was done, and not a wall nor a building w^ left standing. 
Thus is manifested the power of God, who bestows kingdoms on whomsoever 
He willeth. 

^Omeyr then left Ehalf-bin Ab6*Sa‘id in charge of Bahl4 and retuimed 
to Bem&il. Ehalf had been only four months in Bahli, when he was 
attacked by Saleim6n-bin Mudhaflar and his courin ^Arrar-bin Felldh, who 
entered el-Ehadhrd whilst he was in el-*Akr. This occurred on the 4th of 
Babi ‘ul«Awwal, A. H. 1019 [A. D. 1610] ; apd at that time Beyf4]haL 
Mohammed with some of his followers was in el«Sirr« Sti]6iiii4ti«*U%* 
mM ^h afflu r sent to Ehalf-bin Abu-Sa^d, and offered him the option* yf 
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aMKcbing out with hia penonal effeeta, and Behalf aaoepted tiiia dthr nfter 
obtaftting m amnesty for the people of the district. Some of th0 ktter 
xemaiDed in their abodes, others went forth from fear of the Sultdn. 

When Bejf-bin Mohammed heard of these occurrences, he refairhe^^ 
from el-Sirr, and the Amir ‘Omeyr aKo, aware of his movements, maroh^^ ' 
from Sem&il to Nezw& and thence on to el-f^areyeh, which he took and 
made over to Seyf-bin Mohammed to hold for him. The Amir then 
returned to Nezw6, where he remained some days watching events. 

Soon after, Suleim&n-bin Mudhaffar died, leaving a eon of tender years, 
and *Arrai-bin Fellah assumed the Government of Bahli. Seyf-bin Moham- 
med then proceeded to Nezwa, and, taking a large force from the Amir *Omeyr, 
went to el-]^aroyeh, where they halted for seven days. Thence they 
marched on Bahia, and entered the quarter called Abii-Man, and besieg^ea 
*Arrdr-bin Follah for some days Then he sent them on their ways with 
arms, Ac., and the Fort of el-f^areyeh remained in his hands, and he 
spent some years in repairing it. 

This entry (?) took place on 6th of Safer, A. H. 1024.'' [A. D. 1615.] 

After him Mudhafiar-bin Suleiman held power, but ho died after two 
months. 

Makhzum-bin FelUh then governed for two months, after which 
Nebhfin and Seyf-bin Mohammed rose against him to eject him from the 
Fort. They allowed him at his request to march out without arms or 
effects. He proceeded to Yaukal in el-Dhthireh. 

Nobh&n-bin Fellah was the next to rule He placed 1\is cousin 'Ali- 
bin Thahal as his representative in Bahia and after him Seyf-bin Mohammed. 
Hebhdn-bin Fellah thpn went to his home at Makaniyat after removing his 
cousin Sultan-bin Himyer from Bahld, fearing lest he should usurp the 
government. The latter went to Sohar, and Scyf-bin Mohammed held his 
place for a year God knows * 

After that the Amfr *0meyr-bin Himyer went up with his followers 
to BahU, but, being opposed by Scyf-bin Mohammed, he returned with his 
troops to Nezw& to watch events. After a while, ‘Omeyr again marched to 
BahUt and entered el-*Akr. Scyf-bin Mohammed, who happened to be at « 
D&rs 0 yt at the time, on hearing of 'Omeyr’s movement, marched with his 
followers and entered the Fort unopposed. Thence he wrote to Nebh4n- 
bin Fellah, informing him that the enemy had entered the town, and request- 
ing him to come with the men he had with him. He was some days collecting 
his force, and meanwhile the Amir ^Omeyr had occupied all the strong 
positions in the district. Seyf-bin* Mohammed continued to hold thy Fort 
wiCh his men, expecting Nebh&n to succour him, but the latter Aqt 
sppesir. *Omeyr-bin Himyer sent to offer him safe-conduct out^ but Segif 
AM^ed, hoping for the arrival of Nebhdn. When, however, he despaued of 
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this, he accepted the terms, and waa allowed to march .out with hia men 
with all their effects. Seyf then went to el-]{^areyeh, and 'Omeyr remained 
for some time at Bahia, after which he sent to S^f-bin Mohammed, and a 
reconciliation took place between them. Seyf thereafter continued to 
administer the Government, and rifled the people justly. He exercised 
authority over his cousins, who remained faithful to him. After the affair 
of Seyf-bin Mohammed had been settled in this manner, the following events 
occurred. Sult^n-bin Himyer, Mohenna-bin Mohammed-bin Hdfidh, and *Ali 
bin Thahal were then residing at Sohar with Moliammcd-biu Moheuni el- 
Hadeyfi, who wished to take thorn to their cousin Nebhdii-bin Fellah at 
MaVaniyat, in order to mediate a reconciliation between them. Makbzdm 
was then in the Fort of Yaiikal. They wore unable to come to terms. 
Afterwards Sulfaii-bin Himyer the Nobli&ni and ‘All-bin Thahal moved 
with their combined forces from el-Dhaliireh against Bahl&, and entered 
the quarter of the Benii-Sfdt of Bahia, on the 0th of Safer, 1024i A. H* 
[A. I). 1615]. The Amir ‘Oineyr-biu Himyer, who was at Somfiil, hearing 
of their movement, marcdied at once to Bahia with a force, and after him 
came up Seyf-bin Mohammed, and an engagement was fought. The 
Nobhani army built a w«ill of dctence all round the quarter they occupied. 
‘Omeyr sent to his adherents in all the villages. He was joined by the 
Shoykh Me] id- bin Babf all-bin Ahmed-bin Suleirn&n el-Kundi and ‘Omar- 
bill Suleiman ol-'Afif and the Sheikh Sa4d-bin Hamd-bin Abd-Sa‘id el- 
Efi*abi, with the princijial inhabitants of Nozwa and Manh. Sultan-bin 
Himyer and hiS force remained ior a long time so closely besieged, that not 
a man could come out, nor could any one outer to them. At length, Sult&n 
offered to evacuate the place, if suffered to pass in ijafety, and the Amir 
conbonting, they were allowed to march off to el-Dhahireh with their 
arms and effects. •. 

Sultan-bin Himyer, |^ahlan-bin Himyer, ‘Ali-bin Thahal, and MuhennA 
-bin Moliammcd-bin llaiidh continued to leside at Mul^aniyAt until Nebhan 
dismissed them from dread of their ejecting him from the place. They 
then proceeded to SoliAr, and dwelt there for a year with the Hadeyfi 
Mohammed-bin Mulienna. But Gud knows ! 

Sultan-bin Himyer next suggested to Mohammed-bin MuhennA that 
they should make an attack on the district of ‘Omeyr-bin Himyer about 
el-Sib of the Batineh. ‘Omeyr was away, and there were present in his dis- 
tricts SinAn-bin Sultan, the Amir ‘Ali-bin Himyer and Sa‘id-bin Himyer. 
Mohammed-bin MuhennA and Sultan-bin Himyer mounted with their fol- 
lowers^and set out from $ohar, and the nbws of this was carried to SinAn 
and ‘All and Sa‘id. In as short a time as would serve a man to put off his 
shoes, or wash his' feet, the hostile forces met and swords were bared cm 
land and sea, on plain and hill, and a terrible battle was fought, in which 
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^Alf-bin Himyer was slain. The contest then terminated^ and Mohamipned* 
bin Muhenod returned to &h4r. 

When the Amir *Omeyr*bin Hhnyer^ who was at Bahia, heard what 
had befallen his brothers and his cousin, he solemnly vowed not to turn 
back from &h&r until he had reapdd the enemies with the sword, burnt 
them with fire, and scattered them in all directions. He commenced col* 
lecting forces by land and by sea, and there assembled round him a force 
of whom God alone could tell the number. He then proceeded to Mast:at, 
to obtain re-itiforccments* by sea. He sent also to the Malik of Hormiiz 
for assistance, and he scut him a number of ships laden with stores and 
men and munitions of war. A ship also had arrived on the coast from 
India, carrying a large number of tn>ops and some munitions of war,* and 
had been driven back by the wind to Masqat. The Amir *Omeyr-bin 
Himyer took it, and proceeded with the Christians and others who had join- 
ed him from Masqat, and halted for seven nights at Batineh el-Sib. Mo- 
hammed-bin Jafir, hearing of this, marched with his tribe to the^aid of 
Mohammed-bin Muhennd, and entered Sohar, to the joy of the latter, wjjio 
gave him admission to the Fort and encouraged his men. A collision took 
place between Mohammed-bin Jafir’s men and a party in one of the bas- 
tions of the Fort, and they fought fur an hour. Mohammed-bin Jafir and 
his people then quitted Sohar. 

When the Amir ‘Omejlr heard of this occurrence, he moved his forces 
on Soh&r by land and sea, and entered that town on the 19th of Kabi* ul- 
Akhir, A. H. 1025. [A. D. 1610.] 

A battle which ensued between the rival forces, lasted from morning to 
night, but without decisive result. A day or two later, the Christians dis- 
embarked from the ships with their implements of war. In advancing they 
pushed before them gabions of cotton, to shelter them from the musketiy 
fire. They also employed cannon, which moved by laud on wooden carriages, 
and were fitted with wooden screens. On oue side of the Fort, Mohammed- 
bin Muhenna had a tower in which were a large number of soldiers. The 
besiegers dragged their cotton screens to a position opposite this tower, and 
battered it with cannon until a breach was efiected, when the garrison 
evacuated it and the Christians entered. When Mohammed-bin Muhenn& 
beard of this, he urged on his men, and a fight took place by night at the 
tower, in wliioh ‘Ali-bin Thahal-bin Mohammed-bin Halidh and Moham- 
med-bin Muhenna el-Hadeyfi were killed, on the 2l8t of Itabi^ ul-A'khir, 
A. H. 1026. [A. D. 16UB.J 

After this event, Sult&n-biif Himyer-bin Mohammed-bin Hafidh d.* 
Mebhinl with his brother Kahl6n-bin Himyer and his cousin M^enna- 
bin Mohammed-bin Hafidh and their forces occupied the fort. 

As soon as the Amir ^Omeyr became aware of the death of the chief of 
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the enemy’s anny^he ledhis men to battle. The enooimter tookplaoeinthe 
quarter of el-Nakhl, ^Omeyr and his followers issuing without opposition 
from the vicinity of the chief mosque. *In the contest Sultdn-bin Hlmyer 
was killed, and the enemy’s forces were routed and dispersed ; some were 
slain, some burnt, some captured, some'^^wounded, and the rest fled they knew 
not whither. In this manner the whole population of the place was disposed 
of, and the town itself was completely burnt. The Christians remained in 
occupation of the Fort of Sohar, and the Amir 'Omeyr returned to Semdil 
intoxicated with joy. 

At this period, Makhzum-bin Foll&h was in possession of the fort of 
Tankal. He seized two of them (P), and ordered one of his slaves to execute 
one of these two. The slave bared his sword to strike, on which the 
prisoner prayed him to protect him. He did not hoed him and struck one 
blow. A second time he cried in vain for mercy, and when he was about 
to strike a third blow, the man appealed for protection to God. Makhzum, 
on th||», rushed on him to gag his mouth, at the same instant the slave’s 
s^iprd descending struck the hand of Makhziim, who died from the effects 
of the wound in seven days. As for the prisoner, the slave dragged him 
away thinking him dead, hut he was found by one of the towns-people who 
succoured him, and he recovered of his wounds and lived for some time after 
that. This happened three months after the capture of Sohdr. 

When Nebhan heard of his brother’s death, he rode from Makaniy&t 
to Yankal, and placing ^hcro a Wazir returned to the former place. Since 
he had left lialiUL for el-Dhahireh, a period of thirty months had elapsed. 
After that Nebhan-bin Fellah went a second time to Yantai, leaving some 
of his men in the fort of Makaniyat. But the people of the latter place 
were weary of his tyranny and oppression, and planned to expel him from 
the place. So they sent an emissary to the Amir ‘Omeyr-bin Himyer and 
to Seyf-bin Mohammed, asking their aid. Both of them marched with 
their followers to Makaniyat, and entered the fort without opposition or 
bloodshed. After remaining there some days, they rode with a portion of 
their forces to Yankal. When Nebh&n-bin Fellah became aware of this, he 
feared for his safety, and mounting on horseback fled with only four 
attendants and without baggage to the town of his maternal uncles of the 
el-Biy&yeseh. This was twelve days before the end of Safar, 1026 A. H. 
[A. D. 1617.] 

The Amir ^Omeyr and Seyf-bin Mohammed remained for some time 
at Yankal. The Amir then made over the lands ta the rightful possessors 
to freely enjoy the produce thereof, anfl returned to Makaniy&t. He 
enquired of the inhabitants what STebhan was in the habit of taking frem 
them. They told hinrthat hetook one halfthe produce of the date trees and 
cm quarter of the yield of the sown ground. The Amir ^Omeyr reduced 
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the impost to one-tenth of the yield of the crops. The prop«r(y of the 
Sult&n was assigned to whomsoever should be in charge of the fort. After 
placing *Omar-bin Mohatnmed-hin *Abii-Sa4d in command of the fort| the 
Amir and Seyf-bin Mohammed returned to Bahl&. 

Meanwhile Nebhan-bin Fellah, having procured a force from his uncles 
of the Al-Beis, returned to el-Dhahireh and entered Fid&. There h4 re- 
mained for some days, when an inhabitant of Yantai, who was one of his 
well-wishers, came to him and offered to procure him admission to the town 
and support against the garrison, and to open the fort to him. So he 
went and re-entered Yankal with his followers in the middle of Babi* ul- 
Akhir^ A. H. 1026 [A. D. 1617.] He occupied all the commanding posi- 
tions of the place except the fort itself, which was held by some of the 
Beiiu-^Ali tribe. Nebh^n proceeded to besiege these, and some fighting 
took place. One of the besieged went fofth from the Fort, and proceeded 
to ask assistance of the Amirs who dwelt in el-Shcmal, ^atan-bin Ij^atan 
and Na^ir-bin^Na^ir. They with their followers proceeded to Yanlcal, and 
attacked and dispemed the forces of Nebhan-bin Fellah. 

On hearing of the entry of Yanlcal by Nebh&n-bin Fellah, the Sheykh 
Seyf-bin Moliamnicd el-Hinai had marched with his troops to oppose him. 
When he had traversed a portion of the way, he heard w'hat had happened 
to Nebhan at the hands of the Amirs, and thereupon returned to Bahl& 
with his army. 

The Amir ^Omeyr-bin Himycr at that time collected men to aid the 
SuH&n Malik-bin Abul-*Arab el-Ya*rabi against the Benu-Lamak, and 
having lent the aid of all his forces, the result was disastrous to the Benu- 
Lamak. 

Seyf-bin Mohammed el-Hinai remained in Balila, and the Al-*Omeyr 
in Semail, and Malik-bin Abul-*Arab in Ilostak and the el-Jibur in el-Dha- 
hireh until the appearance of the wise Imam of the Musalmans, Na sir-bin 
Murshid, who subdued all *Oman and reduced to obedience all its districts, 
purging the land of tyranny and oppression, of infidelity and rebellion, and 
restoring to it justice and security, and goveniing the people with equity 
and kifidness until God took him to Paradise. 

I shall, please God, relate his advent in the following book. 

Book VI. 

Ajppearanee of the Imdm N6§ir^bin Murshid and an Account of the Imdme 

fcho succeeded him^up to thejoecurrence of dissensions amongst the eh 
’Yct&^rdbeh. A. D. 1624 to 1718. « 

yfhsa it WM the will of Gtod to be gracious to the people of ‘Omin, 
•ad to save them from farther violence and oppression, after the sufferings 
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tiiey had experienced from civil wanii it came to pass that an uneventfiil 
period ensued in their annals, ddKng which the fierce passions and animosi* 
ties which had animated them were oblicerated from their minds. Genera- 
tion succeeded generation, but the country long continued impoverished 
after those truculent chiefs and contending factions had disappeared from 
the bcene. There remained only, the record of the virtuous amongst them 
and what they commemorated in their books and traditions. Learning 
declined and the learned were few. Friendly intercourse was resumed and 
the fire of hatred died out of their hearts ; the flames of war were extin- 
guished, and party differences were reconciled. A time came when learning 
had so declined and its possessors were so scarce, that it was said that one of 
the Frihees of the Ya^aiabeh of Wabl of el-Bostak wanted a ^adhi and was 
unable to find one amongst the followers of the true sect,^ and therefore 
selected a ]E^6dhi from the heretics ; of what sect I know not. This person 
endeavoured to overturn our sect and establish his own instead. The peo- 
ple of ^Om&n, on hearing of this, sent to that Prince, wh^ thereupon dis- 
missed the ^ddlii and appointed for them one of their own persuasion. 
From him the people of el-KostaV received instruction and became steadfast 
in the faith. 

The majority of the Meliks of ^Ornan were wicked and turbulent op- 
pressors, and they wore abetted in their tyranny by the chiefs of the tribes. 
Throughout the land, whether in desert or valley, everywhere oppression 
was rampant. The people of ‘Oman suffered from those evil doers the 
severest misery, from which neither the young nor the aged escaped. All 
alike were subject to be plundered, or seized and imprisoned, to be scoui^ed 
or even slaughtered. And Qod caused animosity and hatred to grow in 
their hearts. 

Now the people of ‘OnAn are endowed with certain qualities, which it is 
my hope they may never lose. They are a people of soaring ambition, and of 
haughty spirit ; they brook not the control of any Sulfkn, and are quick to 
resent ^ront ; they yield only to irresistible force, and without ever aban- 
doning their purpose. A man of comparatively poor spirit, judged by their 
standard, is on a par as regards magnanimity with an Amir of anj^ other 
people. Each individual aims at having the power in his own hands or in the 
hands of those he loves. He desires every one to be submissive to him, and 
his neighbour has the same ambition.* Unfortunately none are worthy of such 
things, but those whom God elects, pious, chaste, and blessed persons, who are 
not swayed by their desires, nor prone to be led awa^ by blind passions. So 
it came jio pass that fierce animosities broke out amongst them, and they 
fought amongst themselves, plundering, and carrying ofi* captives. In short, 
each party neglected nb means of injuring their opponents. There were 
to fbund, whether dwdlers in houses or dwellers in tents, whether 
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^ Bed&” or ** Hadlir”*, whether on the mountain heights or in the sandy 
levels, but had quaffed the draught of terrOT, and suffered from the general 
destruction which encompassed religion, property, and life, except those fcxr 
whom God tempered their troubles and whom Ho saved from the strife by 
His bounteous protection. In this manner, they cea<tod not to struggle* ha 
the abysses of desolation, walking in evil ways, until God vouchsafed unto 
them the appearance of his wise servant, the Imam of the Musalmdns, 
bin Murshid-bin Malik\ which occurred as follows. 

It happened that when M&lik-bin Abul-‘Arab, who has been mention-* 
ed in the previous book, was their Sultan, dissensions occurred amongst the 
people of cl-Bostak. Those of the Musalmans who were steadfast in the 
faith, consulted with the learned regarding the election of an Iindm, to 
govern them in accordance with right and justice, and they deliberated as 
to who was worthy of their choice. At that period, the most respected per** 
son amongst them was Khamis-hm Sa4d el-Shakasi. Their unanimous 
decision was to elect the illustrioub Sey^id [Nasir] So they went to him 
and asked this of him, exhorting him to rule upiightly. 

The Ima'm NA'am-enr Mcnsuin. He consented, and was elected 
Imam iu the year 1034 A. H. [A. I). 1G25], and fixed his residence at 
l^asri, in the district of el-Bostal^, and acted ]Ubt1y, and exerted himself to 
uproot ignorance. The tribe el-Yahmad actively supported him, and agreed 
to seize by night the fort in which his cousins had resided since the death 
of his grandfather M^lik After gaining possession of the fort, the Imim 
proceeded to the town of el-Nakhl, in which his uncle Sultan-bin Abul- 
^Arab was residing, and took that place afber a siege of some days. A pcA*- 
tion of the inliabitants, however, refused to acknowledge the Imim and 
besieged him in the fort, until he was relieved by a body of the el-Yahmad, 
and his enemies weils dispersed, after which he returned to el-Bost41c- 
There he received visits from Ahmed-hin Suleiman el-Bueybi with a party 
of the el-B6&heh and envoys from M4ni^-bin Sindn cl-*Omeyri, who abode 
some time with him and invited him to Semail and Wadi Benl-Rdaheh, 
To this he assented, and marched accompanied by some of the el Yahmed 
until he reached Semail, where he left some of lus men with Mani'-hin Sin4n, 
and proceeded on to the W4di Beni-Bu4heh. As i^reed upon with Mani% 
he went on thence to Nczwa, attended by the Ij^ddlif Khamis bin SaUd. 
On reaching Izki, many of the inhabitants gave him personal and pecuniaiy 
assistance, and he took possession of the j>lace, and proceeded towards Hezw4, 
where he was welcomed by the people and entered the town in safety. He 
took up his residence in el-‘Akr, and continued to administer justly for some 
months. The Benu hu-Sa*id,* the chief family of el-‘Akr, then formed a 
conspiracy in view of ejecting the Imdm from the place. The exeeuHon of 
this plot was fixed for a Friday, when the lm4m went forth to prayers^ but 
V 
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he received timely waming from a person, to whom he had aheoni IdtidfieBs, 
of what thqr meditated, and when he had ascertained the truth of the 
intdligenoe, he ordered the family to bO banished from the district, but for« 
bade any one to slay or attack them. So they were forced to go forth, and 
dispersed throughout the districts. A party of them resorted to M&ni^-bin 
Bin&n, who had made a compact with the Im&m and taken an oath to follow 
the truth. By receiving these persons he broke his word. Another body 
of them took refuge with the cl-Hinai at Bahia, and assisted that tribe 
in their war against the Imdin, which then broke out. 

The Im&m ordered a new Eoi*t to be constructed in *Akr of Nezw& in 
lieu of the old one, which had been built by el-Sdlt-bin Malik, and the work 
was completed. 

The people of Maiih also invited him to extend his just rule to them, 
and he proceeded to that town, which was o))ened to him, and administered 
the affairs with the active and bubsiantial support of the inhabitants. 
So also the people of Semed el-Shdn came to him. The governor 
[M&lik] of Semed at that time was *Ali-bin ^afan ebHilali. The Im&m 
despatched an army under the command of the learned Sheykh Mes‘&d-bin 
Bamadhdn, who took pobbession of the town. At the invitation of the 
people of Ibra, the Malik of which was Mohammed-bin Jafir, the Imdm 
sent a force there also, which took the place. 

In this way the whole of ebSharVi^eh submitted to the Imam, except 
Sur and IjCerij dt, which were held by the Chribtians. 

The Imam next assembled au army and marched against the el-Hin&i 
of Bahia. When he had proceeded as far as the plain of cl-Markh, he dis- 
covered treason amongst eerlain persons of his army, and deemed it most 
prudent to return to Nezwa, where he commenced raising a fresh force. 
A large number of men being Ubsembled, he marched with them towards 
el-Bliahireh, and succeedi^d in gaining possession of Wadi Fadda, where he^ 
ordered a Fort to be built. The inhabitants of the uplands of Dhank, 
whose leader was the learned Sheykh Kliamis-bin llueyshid, joined the 
Im&ra, and also the men of el-Qhialin, and his authority was established in 
spite of bis enemies. 

After this the Imam made a tour of the districts he had conquered, un- 
til he reached Semed ol-Shan, whence he returned to el-Kost&k with the 
Benu Biy4m.* There he remained until the army of Mohammed-bin JafSr 
advanced to the town of Nakhl, which they entered and took possession of, 
all hut the Fort. The Im&m marched against them at the head of a 
numerous army, and was aided by the el-Ma^awal clan. The enemy had 
only occupied the town two or three nights, when they wore forced to fly, 
and the Im&m returned to el-Bost&k< 

Soon after, the Sheykh Khamis-bin Bueyshid came to the ImSxa ieek^^i 
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ing hig aflBistance against el-Dh4hireh. The Imam thereupon prepared aai 
army with which he marched to the assistance of the Sheykh, and halted 
at el-SakhbaH. The people of el-Sirr and el-Dhfihireh assisted the Imi(m 
with contributions of men and money. Thence he proceeded to the Fort 
of el-Gliabbi, in which was posted {he main body of the Al*Hildl with 
^^Bedu^” and ^^Hadhr.” Here there was a severe engat^ement, in the 
course of which the ImamV brother Je‘ad-bin Murshid was killed. The 
Im&m then marched to ^Ibrl*, which he took, and remaining there two 
nights, he returned to cl-Sakhbari, after which he besieged the Fort of el« 
Ghabbi until God gave him victory over it, wIkmi he placed in it as Wall 
Ehamis-bin Rueyshid. In the town of Bat he ])laced as Wall a person 
belonging to el-Rostak, associating with him Muhamined-bin Seyf el- How* 
kfini. These two the Imam ordered to reduce the remaining towns of 
el-Dhahireh, and liiinself returned to Ne/wa. 

The Al-Hilal, who occupied a position by the water courses near I>hank, 
made war on the Walls. The latter encountered thorn at el-Deir, routed 
them, aud captured the camels of Katan-biu Katau, to make use of them in 
overcoming the others. They also laid siege to Katau-bin Katan’s Fort. 
If^atan-bin l^atan then went to the Imam, and offered to surrender liis Fort, 
if his camels were restored to him. These terms were accepted, and the 
Imdm ordered the camels^ to be given back to Katan, who surreadered his 
Fort aud was confirmed as Wall of it by the luiam. 

The two Walls then proceeded to Makani,\ at, which was held by a 
Wazlr of the cl-Jibur. The latter tribe raised the whole of the Beiiu-Ililal, 
“ Bedu” and “ Iladhr,” and the Owlad el-Ueis, and marched towards 
Makauf^dt; but, conbldering themselves unequed to tln^ relief of that place, 
they advanced on Bat. The Wdlis feared for the safety of that town on 
account of the scanty dhpply of water on wliic-h the Governor relied, «o the 
Musalmans marched from before Makani^at, and surprised tlie el-Jibur at 
Bdt. After an encounter, the el-Jibur retreated towards Makaniyat ; but 
the Musalmans overtook them, and a battle was fought wliieh lasted from 
morning prayer till noon. The Muhalinans had to exert themselves to the 
utmost, and the slaughter of the rebels was so great, that it is said they 
were unable to bury the slain separately, and were obliged to put seven aud 
eight eorpseo in one pit. So God upheld the Musalmans. 

Wlicn intelligence of this affair reached the Imaui, he assembled an 
army and moi'ched with it against the el- Hindi of BahU, at which ])lac6 he 
arrived*on the night of tRe festival^of the Hijj. He besieged the place for 
two months, all but three days, wh*en the el-Jibur came to tlie relie&of the 
el-Hindi. They were encountered by the Imam’s troops, aud a severe en- 
gagement took place, in which l^asim-bin Mathkur ol-HahtnashS and a 
great number of the army of the el*Jibdr were slain. The latter then 
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retreated, leaving the Hinai chief and his followem besieged in the Fort. 
He was at length forced to surrender, and evacuated the place with all his 
men, arms, and property, leaving the Fbrt empty. The Imim after placing 
a Wdl( there returned to Nezwd. The Imam next marched to Bemdil 
against Mani*-bin Sin&n el-‘OmeyrS.^ The latter, as soon as he heard of the 
Im&m’s approach, made his submission, and advised the Im&m to sufhr him 
to remain in the Fort, promising to be faithful for the future. This the 
Imdm consented to, and, after completing his design of rebuilding the old 
Fort of Semail, returned to Nczwa. 

After that, the Imam proceeded with a force to Mal^aniyat, where he 
attacked and defeated the enemy. The garrison, however, held out for 
nearly three months in the Fort, after which time the Imam captured it, 
and placed Mohammed-bin 'All there aa Wall. 

Sa^id el-Ehi^ &11 and his dan ceased not to persevere in their enmity 
towards the Imdm, and to correspond with the el-Jibur, until the fatter 
admitted them to the town of el-Sakhbarf, where they slew a man of the 
el-Dhahahakch and many of the Im im's soldiers and others, the number 
of whom God alone knows. The Imam's army was completely shut up, 
and several engagements were fought ; one a very severe one at el-‘Ajeyflyeh, 
another at el-Ghdbch, another at el-Mathareh, another at el-Zfy ideh, and 
many more hard fights, so that the pillars of el-Islam were well nigh 
crumbled to ruins. The Wall was deserted by many of the people, and left 
with only a small number, beset by the enemy banded to oppose him, so 
that his resolution was almost overcome by his terror. Ho remained be- 
sieged in the fort of el-Ghabhi, the governor of whicli was Mohammed bin 
Seyf. When Mohammed-bin *Alf, Waif of Makani^at, became aware of 
the state of aflairs, he ass mblcd a force to relieve Mohammed-bin Seyf at 
el-Ghabbi, and, coming on the enemy unawares, he Altered the place, and 
defeated and scattered them in all directions. Some gained el-Sakbbarf, 
some fled to the desert, and the rest set out for Yantai, which place was 
held by NAsir-bin Kafan. So God gave the victory to the Musalmans. 

After these occurrences, Mani^-bin^iuan secretly entered into corre- ' 
spondence with Se^f-bin Mohammed el-Hinti, and played the traitor by 
violating the compact he had entered into with the lm4m. Having eol-* 
lected a force, the two entered Nezwa, the inhabitants of which place were 
not guiltless of treachery and disaffection, as this was effected with their 
secret connivance, and with the aid of some of the tribes. On entering 
Nezwi, they possessed themselves of el-*Akr. ^ 

The Imam retained only the fort, w&ich they rigorously beset, but just 
as they were on flie point of breaching the wall, succours arrived from leki 
and Bahli, including the Bend-Rfyim. These liaving entered the place to 
the telief of the Imdm, who was oveijoyed at their arrival, the enemy’s feme 
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diBpeiraed and many of them were elain. This circumstanoe eared to forti- 
fy the Imim’a resolution and strengthen his power. He was then advised 
to destroy the fort of M4ni*-bin Siodn, who hearing of the preparation of 
an army for service against him fled to Fanja. The troc^ pro- 

ceeded to raze the fort, on which dtii*-bin Sin&iT proceeded to MfwVafe 
and thence to Law4, where he joined Mohammed-bin Jafir. The Imixn 
then ordered his army to Bilad-Seyt, at which place Seyf the Hinai had 
built a fort, after he went forth from Bahl4. The leader of this army was 
the Sheykh *Abdullah-biii Mohammed-bin Ghassan, the author of the work 
entitled the Khazanat ul-Akhyar fi bei* il-Kheijar.” 

When the army arrived at Bilad-Seyt, the Hinai fled from the place, 
and, by order of the commander, the fort was razed to the ground. The 
Hinai then repaired to the Imam and sought his forgiveness, and all the 
tiibes of *Omdn made their submission. 

* The Imam soon after assembled a large force with which he proceeded 
in person, accompanied by the Sheykh Khamis-bin Sa‘id of el-liostak, against 
N4$ir-bin J^nfan of Yaukal. After a siege of some days, the place surrender- 
ed, and the Imam after placing a Wall there returned to cl-RostaV. 

The Imam raised another strong lorce, in command of which he placed 
the Sheykh ‘Abdullali-bin Mohammed-bin Ghas*^an of Nezwa, whom he in- 
structed to marcdi to el-Jpw. With him he sent also the Sheykh Khamis- 
bin Bueyshid of Dhank and Halidh-bin Jum*ah el-llinai with Moham- 
med-bin ‘All of el-Ro'^tak and Mohammed-bin Seyf el-How*k^ui. On 
arrival, they gained possession of the place, and leaving Mohammed-bin 
Seyf as Wali, the commander proceeded with his forces in the direction of 
the town of Law&. For dissensions had broken out amongst the el-Jibur 
and, in the strife, Mohammed-bin Jafir had been killed. ‘Abdullah took 
up his quarters at the principal most^ue, and his army surrounded the fort, 
which was held by Seyf, the son of the deecabed Mohammed-bin Jafir el- 
Hil41i. Seyfe brothers and Wazirs, however, had recourse to the Clmstians* 
at Solidr, where Mani‘-bin Siiidn el-‘Omeyri, also, wxis then residing. 
Thence they harassed the Iinaip’s army before Lawi by making night 
attacks, and they also aided the garrison with provisions and munitions of 
war. The bons of Mohammed-bin Jafir next wrote to the Wall proposing 
terms of peace, but he, aware this wras merely a ruse, sent a detachment 
against them under Mohammed-bin ‘All, who fell on the enemy before day- 
break at a place called Manl^al, where the southem part of the Fort abuts 
on the seasbore. The fliillstoncs of war revolved amongst them, and after 
a severe engagement Mohammed\*etired with his forces to iShe fort of Lawa. 
They continued to besiege the Fort until Seyf-bin Mohammed sent to them, 
begging to be allowed safe egress from the place. The Wali gave him the 
required guarantee, and he evacuated the fort with his followers, on which 
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iihe WAIl entered it. During the siege, the W&li had received assistance 
from Ndnr-bi^ jf^stan and the men of the el-‘X7rni1n ‘Abdullah having placed 
a governor there returned himself to the Im&m. 

The Imdm afterwards raised another army, in command of which he 
placed Mes'ud-bin Bamadhan and dSrdered him to lead them to Masqat* 
He marched until h^ arrived at the well called el-Edleh^" at el-lftatrch. 
There the millstones of death revolved between the Musalmans and the 
unbelievers, and God granted victory to the former, who demolished the 
high towers of MasVat. Many of the unbelievers wore slain, after which 
they sued for peace, which was granted to them by the Wall, on condition 
of their restoring all the property of the el-‘Umur, which was in their pos- 
session, and also that of the Shi'ahs'^ oi Sohar. On their submitting to 
these terms, the Wall assured them of safety, and after obtaining from 
them pledges of good faith, returned to the Imam. 

Mani-bin Sin^n meanwhile eeasod not to cherish secret enmity against 
the Imam and to preach rebellion a&>ain^t his Government. So Madd&d- 
bin Holwan asked permission of the Imam to comjiasb Maui’s death by 
stratagem. The Imam having consented, Maddad wiote to Mani‘, inviting 
him to come to the iort of Law& and expie&sing himsidf in hueli kind lan- 
guage that it disposed the other to accede. Now the Wall of Lawa at that 
time was Hafidh-bin Seyf. El-Maddad ceased not to ply the ‘Omeyri with 
letters couched in terms of fiiendly advice, and to adjure him on the true 
faith not to allow bUhplcions of evil to enter his heart. Mdni‘ lejoiccd at 
this and placed coniidence in Maddad’s counsels, lie was then rcbiding at 
the town of Dibb^ from which place he rode into Sohar, where he halted 
some days awaiting further advices from Maddad. The latter renewed tho 
promises he had made, and fixed a certain night on which he engaged he 
should have admisbion to the Fort, on which Mam* rode to Lawa and alight- 
ed in the town. 

On the appointed niglit, the Wall dispersed liis forces and caused them 
to wander about the streetb, as if about to depart; it being however, ar- 
ranged amongst them that they should cpnceiitrate on Mani* from the right 
and left. Before Mani* was aware of their intciiilons, the troops had sur- 
rounded him from both sides, and he was beized and blain on the spot, and 
bis followers dispersed, those who remained by him being slain. 

The Im&m next prepared a force, the command of which he gave to 
*Ali“bin Ahmed, assisted by his cousiub of the Al-Ya*rub, and ordered him 
to proceed to the town of Julfar, which is el-Sir.^” Ih those days, that place 
was held by the Persian N&siruddin with force of Persians. Ahmed-bin 
^Ali proceeded to besiege them in the fort of el-Sir, the Persians actively 
deteiding themselves, and some hard fighting ocourred Some of the peo* 
pie of el^ir sided with the Persians against the Imdm^s fioroes. Thera wae 
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A flanking tower connected by a wall with the fort, and in this tower were 
stationed a body of the garrison who kept up a fire by night and day. On 
the sea side there were also two shipk of the Christians, which by the fire 
of their guns protected the fort from assault by the Musalo^ns. The 
latter determined to attack the tower, *whicli they seized by a night assault, 
and firom thcnco they gained possession of the fort, one of the leaders of the 
army was placed there as Wall. More troops came up afterwards, amongst 
them a body of the el-Dahamibh and Khamis-hiii Mahzam. There was also 
another Fort situated on the seashore held by tlie cl-Efrenj.'* The Imam’s 
army entered this place by day and took posscbsion of li, and besieged those 
who were in the fort, uhich they occupied themselves. The power of the 
unbelievers was humbled, and they sued for ])cace, which was granted them, 
and they evacuated the foi*i, in which the Wall placed a garrison. Leaving 
with the latter a portion of his armj' ‘Ali-bin Alimed, they returned with 
the remainder to Nezw4. The Imam was rejoiced at his arrival and at the 
nows of the capture of el-Sir. 

The ImSm next ordered Hafidh'^bin Sc} f, the Wall of Lawa, who had 
a body of el-* Amur witli liiiii, to proceed and build a fort against Sobar, 
some of the inhabitants of which town had been in\ iting him to take the 
place. The Wall accordingly summoned all in the n(‘ighbourhood from 
the towms of 'the Benfi-Khalid, Benu-Liim, and the el-* Amur, and a numer- 
ous force assembled. Tho*Wali then marched on Sohar and passed the 
night in ihe village of ‘Ainak. Next day, in the forenoon, he reached Sohar 
district without being discovered by any of his enemies. This was on the 
lost day of cl-Moliarram, A. H. 1013 [A. D. 1033]. lie encamped in a 
quarter of Sohar, called cl-13id*ah, and the Musnlmans commenced an at- 
tack on the unbeliever^. The combat raged fiercely for a time, the Chris- 
tians keeping up a fire of cannon from the fort. The Wall then changed 
his position, the fighting and caunouadiiig continuing. A cannon shot 
pierced through the ranks oi the besiegers until it reached the ** Mejlis” of 
the Wall and struck llasliid-bin *Abbdd, who thus suffered the death of a 
martyr. A fort was then erected by the Wall's orders, and he took up his 
position in it. There ceased not to be warfare between them night and 
day.*^ 

After this thej^adhi Khamis-bin Sa.*id of cl-liostak proceeded with 
his followers to the village of Basher, “ where he received a message from 
the Christians asking for peace, w'hich request he granted. 

Afterwards he sent bn his messengers to Masqat and, having mounted 
himsdf, rode to el-Mafreh, where he was mot by the leaders of tha Chris- 
tioDS, and terms of peace were agreed upon. Khamis thereupon ordered the 
abandonment of the strong positions he had occupied against thj^ and 
allO|ped free communication to be resrestablished vrith the town* In this 
^ hoitilUieB were avoided. 
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The Im£in next despatched a force against Sdr, which besieged and 
took that place. A portion of the force went to l^eriyat, where the Ohris* 
tians possessed a Fort. The Musalm&hs erected a fort there and took 
that of the Christians. Thus the Imam acquired possession of the whole 
kingdom of *Oman excepting Sohar and Masqat- ^ 

Meanwhile Na6ii>bin ^afan continued to make raids into 'Oman eveiy 
year from el-Ahsa,** carrying off cattle and pillaging the country and re- 
turning, to el-Ahsfi. The Imdm therefore wrote to his Wall, Mohammed- 
hin Seyf el-Howktni, directing Jiim to obtain information of Nadir's move- 
ments, and as soon as he heard of his approach, to intercept him with an army 
beyond the frontier of*^Oman. The WAli accordingly collected a force of 
" Bedu” and “ Hadhr,” and when he heard of Nasir’s approach advanced 
to meet him. Nasir hearing of the Imam's army made for el-Dhafroh and 
entered its fort, the Benu-Yas ashbting him. Thence he sent messengers 
to the WAli to sue for peace. The Wall being in straits for provisions, and 
distant from his supplies, agreed to make peace on condition of Na^ir re- 
storing all plundered propei'ty in his possesbion and pa} ing compensation 
for what had been continued, after which the Wall retired with his fol- 
lowers. Nasir, however, collected the Bedouins of el-Dhafreh and proceeded 
to attack the fort of el-Jow, of which Ahmed-bin Khalf was Wall* Ndsir 
being joined by all the inhabitants, who aided him against the Wall, laid 
siege to the foit ; but the Walls of el-Batinch and el-Dhahireh, liearing of 
this, sent succours to Aiimcd-biii Klialf, and the enemy’s forces retired from 
the district. The chief Wall then came with an army from Nezwa, and 
ordered the demolition of all the Forts of el-Jow, except that of the Im&m, 
and the enemies wore dispersed. 'Omeyr-bin Mohammed fled to the Chris- 
tians at Sohar, and others made for the hill pass of Julfar, where they took 
to highway robbery and pillaging the districts. The Walls proceeded 
against them, and some were killed and others fled. The Wall having seiz- 
ed their camels returned to 'Oman. Na^ir-bin l^afan then led his followers to 
el-Bafineh, and made raids on the camels of the Binu-Khalid and Bend- 
lAm.** They also plundered the women of thtir ornaments and clothes, 
after which they retired to el-Ahsi. Soon after, he again invaded 'Oman, 
and advanced towards el-Batineh, in order to pillage that district. The 
Imam, however, assembled an army to repel him, and placed in command 
'Ali-bin Ahmed, supported by Mohamraed-bin Salt el-Hiyami, 'Ali-bin Mo- 
hammed-el-'Ibri, and Ahmed-bin Belhasan el-Busheri. They proceeded to 
the town of Laws, where they encountered N^fir-bin JS^afan and his force. 
An engagement occurred, in which No^ was worsted, and fled to Majia, 
pursued by the W^li and his followers. N&fir then made for d.-BhemM 9 
and the W&li rode in pursuit. The fint to come up with were 

Ahmed bin Belhasan, and Murid and Bishid-bin Hisdm, and a few of the 
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faithful/^ who overtook him at a place . called el-Kliards. This advaaoed 
parfy of the Musalmans having been assailed by Naur’s force before the 
main body of the Imam’s army came up, they were slain to a man. God 
alone is Immortal ! When the army arrived at the spot, they saw their 
comra(les lying dead, and not a man of Nasir’s force was in sight. 

About this time Hamid, alias Mohamincd-bin ‘Othman, attacked the 
district of el-Sirr, where Mohammed -bin Seyf el-Howkani was Will. Sa^id- 
bin Khalfan, who happened to be in el-Sirr at the time, demanded an inter- 
view ■ with Ibn-Hamid, and they met at el*Gbabbi, in the mosque of el- 
Shari^ah, when Sa'id demanded restitution of ilie property they had plunder- 
ed; but the other refused afkd became still more insolent and audacious, so 
that Sa'ld was obliged to have him imprisoned in irons in the fort of el- 
Ghabhi. Sa'id then proceeded to el-llostak and informed the Imam of the 
seizure of Mohammed-hin ‘Oiliman at el-Gliahbi. The Imim ordered him 
to be brought to el-Rostak, and ho was accordingly conveyed there in fet- 
ters, and remained in confinement for seven months when he died. 

The Imam soon after raised another army under command of Sa4d-hin 
Khalfan, supported by ‘Orneyr-bin Mohammed-hin Jafir. This force pro- 
ceeded with the design of seizing the camel herds of Nasir-bin Ka^an el- 
Hil^li. Before they reached the spot where the camels were, they were 
encountered, at a place named el-Sha‘ih near el-Dhafrah, by the Benu-Yas, 
and a battle ensued, in which the leader of the Benil-Yas, Sakoyr-bin ‘Isfi, 
and his brother Mohammed with a number of the tribe were slain. On 
this they sued for peace, which the 'Wall granted, and the army returned. 
The Imim then directed them to proceed to a place called Daghlis, where 
N6^ir-hin |Catan had herds of camels. They succeeded in captuiing these 
camels, which were made over to the charge of *^Ome 3 T-biii Mohammed-bin 
Jalir, but the latter’s brother, at the instigation of others, restored the 
camels to Nasir-hin I^atau. The latter and his followers ceased not to pil- 
lage ‘Oman until he became the dread of “ Bedu” and “ Hadhr,” and the 
people of the desert sought refuge in the villages. On the occasion of one 
of his raiding expeditions, Nnsir halted with his army in the south, and sent 
a body of his people to close the passes. The Imam sent an army against 
him under Seyf-bin Malik Jind SejT-bin Abul-‘Arab. The advanced guard 
of the Imam’s foreqeame suddenly ou Na sir’s force and, being few in com- 
parison with the latter, they were all shiin. Na§ir then withdrew to el-Absa, 
and the Imto’s army returned. 

After this God aided the Imam of the Musalmans mgainst all wrong- 
doers, whom be ejected from their habitations and removed with the strong 
arm. He took pledges from the disaffected and humbled their leaders, 
crashed the tyrannical, and checked all oppressors. God was on bis side and 
bestowed His grace on him, so that el-Islam was exalted and shone forth, 

X 
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whilst evil and wrong-doing hid their heads. Justioe was extended to all 
the people of *Omtn, whether “ Bedd’* or ** Hadhr.’* * There remained only 
the party of Ohristiansi who held out within the waUs of Moslfiat, and these 
had suffered from war to such an extent that they had become weak, and 
their power was falling to decay. Their allies were dispersed, and death 
and slaughter had well nigh done their work on the majority of them. 

Then G-od decreed that the Imam should die, and this event occurred 
on Friday ton days before the end of Babi‘ ul-Akhir, A. H. 1050 [A. D 
1640],^* his reign having lasted twenty-hix years. All the just were content 
with, nay devoted to him. Ue was buried at Nezai, whore his tomb is 
well known. ^ 

The Ima'ic SxrLfA'K-Brsr Seye. On the same day on which the Im4m 
Ndnr-bin Murshid-bin Malik expired, the Musalmans elected his cousin 
the Imam Sult&n-bin Soyf-bin Malik. This Prince ruled justly, and was 
active and diligent in the service of God, failing in no respeci. He waged 
war on the Christians, who still remained in Masqat, and personally con- 
ducted the operations against them until God gave him the victory over 
them and he took the plaq^.^" He continued afterwards to carry on war 
against them by land and sea wherever he found them, and succeeded in 
taking many of their towns and ships, and enriched himself with much 
booty taken from them. It is said that ho built the fort which is at Nezwd 
entirely from the spoil of Sirr, and it took him twelve years to complete 
the work. Ho also constructed the aqueduct of el-Birkeh, which is between 
Izki and Nezwa, but nearer to the former place. It is probable that strict- 
ures wore passed on him as regards his Imdmship on account of his engag- 
ing in commerce, as he had agents who were known to trade on his account. 
In his time there were many learned men in^Oman. Wealth also increased, 
and the country was prosperous and brilliant, the people gratefully enjoy- 
ing tranquillity. The harvests were abundant and ] trices low. He was 
affable to his subjects and liked by all. He used to walk out without a 
guard and sit and converse with the people. He would salute all, great or 
little, slave or free. Thus he continued assiduously to administer the Go- 
vernment until his death, which occurred on Fiiduy morning, the 10th 
of Thul-Jjfa^deh, A. H. 1090 [4th October, 1680.] His body was interred 
where the Imam Nafir-bm Murshid had been buried. 

The Ijia'm Bel^abab-bin Solja'n. They then elected his son Bel'arab- 
bin Sul(an-bin Seyf-bin Malik. This prince was geneious and beneficent, 
and the people leased not to be gratqful to him and to extol his virtue. 
He removed ^m Nezw4 to Yabrin, which he made a flourishing place and 
where he built a fort. But strife broke out between the Imdm and his 
brother Seyf, and in ^he course of their contention many of the people of 
*Om&n, learned men, elders, and pious persons, suffered great troubles. Many 
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souls wont to perdition from following the opinions and adyice of the fooU 
ish. 

The Imimi having gone on an 'expedition to el-Shemal, on his return 
was forbidden entry to Nezwa by the inhabitants, on which he went to 
Tabrln. 

The Ima'ic Seve-bin Sulta'k. The majority of the people of ^Om&n 
then assembled, and conferred the Imamatc on his brother Seyf-bin Sult&n ; 
but I conceive that most of them entered into the matter from fear of con- 
sequences, and that some suiTered for refubing to join in the plot. 

Seyf then went against his brother, and took all the forte of *Omin, 
except Yabrin which he besieged, and fighting continued until Bcl*arab died 
in the castle. His adherents begged to be allowed to quit the place unmo- 
lested, and Seyf consented. I imagine that some of the learned continued 
to regard BeParab as Imam up to the time of his death, looking on Seyf 
as a rebel against his brother. 

After that, Seyf subdued all ‘Oman and ruled justly, protecting the 
weak from the strong, and inspiring the tril^es of ‘Om^n and other countries 
with fear. He made war on the Christians in every country, drove them 
from their abodes and uprooted them from places where they had ebtablish> 
ed themselves. He wrested from them BeiidcivMombasah, Jczlret el-Kha< 
dhrd,*^ KQwah, Battah, and other places belonging to them. 

‘Omfin became very lirosperous, and the Imam con^iructed many aque- 
ducts, and planted date trees and other debcriptions of trees. The Imam 
amassed much wealth, and possessed many male and female slaves, for he 
was very greedy of wealth. *Oman was strong and prosperous under his 
sway, and he went on in this manner until he died at el-Kostalj: and was 
buried there, llis death occurred on Friday niglit, three days before the 
end of Bamadhan, A.*H 1120 [A. D. 1708.] 

Tue Ima'm SuLTA'y-BiN Seyf-bik Ma'ltk was then elected Imam and 
governed firmly and diligently, warring against the foes by land and by sea. 
He attacked the Persians in several places, and drove them from . their pos- 
sessions. He also built the fort of ebllazam, and removed from el-Bostal^ 
to that place. He expended all the wealth he had inherited from his father, 
and moreover borrowed lacs from the property of the mosques and religious 
endowments. He attacked and took el-Bahreiu ; and neither the people of 
*Om&n, nor of any other country, ventured to stir against kim. At length, 
he died in the fort of el-Hazam, on Wednesday five days before the end of 
Jumidi el-Akhir, A. H.^1181 [A. D. 1718], and was buried there. 

Thereupon there occurred a difference between the cl-Ya‘&ral)ph and 
the heads of the tribes, who were clannish and touchy. They wished to 
elect in the Imam’s place his son Seyf, who was still of unripe years. 

But the men of learning, as well as the daughter of the Im4m Seyf, 
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desired that the Imfimate should be conferred on Mohenni*bin Sultan, con- 
sidering him worthy of the position and powerful enough to maintain it. 
They were moreover not aware of anything in his character or conduct which 
sliould exclude him from reigning. They argued also that the Imamate of 
a boy was not allowable in any circumstances. It would not be lawful for 
him to lead the prayers ; how then could he be Imam of the country, to 
govern it, and have power over the property, lives, and honor of the people ? 
When it was not lawful for him to take possession of his own property, how 
^ould it be right that he should have charge of the property of God, or of 
orphans, or of absentees, and others ineapaedtated for the administration of 
their affairs ? 

The Sheykh ‘Adi-bin Suleiman el-Thahali perceived that the people 
favoured the claims of the Imam’s son, and though he did not consider him- 
self justified in assisting them in that course, he feared that, as the assembled 
people were armed, ojjposition might induce tliem to use their weapons and 
lead to bloodshed. Accordingly he wished to silence them and break up 
the assembly. So he said to them ‘ Seyf is “ A mam” or “ before you.’ ” On 
this, they proclaimed him Imam, and iired the ^ins to announce the event. 
The news spread throughout ‘Oman that Seyf-hin Sultan was Im&m. When, 
however, the commotion had subsided, and peoi)le had quieted down, they 
brought the Sheykli Muhijuna secretly into tlie fort and elected him Im&m. 
This was in the same month and year in which Sultdn4)iii Seyf died. 

The Im'am Muhettna-btit SultaV. The new Imam applied himself to 
the Government, and the people enjoyed tranquillity during his time. He 
abolished the custom duties at Maskat, and apj)oiiitcd no agent to reside 
there, so that the inhabitants made profit by the trade of the place. Prices 
fell and the harvests were rich. None of the leaimed refused allegiance to 
Muhenna. He continued to reign for one year when he was slain. I shall, 
if it be the will of God, narrate the circumstances attending his slaughter, 
and the causes of the disturbances which took place in ‘Oman and of the 
condition to which the affairs of its people tended, in a separate book. 

Book VII. 

Recount of the Civil Wars in *Omdn and of the state to whioh the country 
^as reduced. A. D. 1718 to A. 1). 1728. 

After the election of Muhenna-hin Sultan, the el-Ya*arabeli and people 
of el-KostaV ceased not to cherish enmity against hfiu and the ](jUldhi ‘Adi^ 
bin Suleimdn el-Tl^ahali and to urge Ya‘rab-biu Bel‘arab to rise against the 
Imam ; which her at length did, and took possession of Masqat, the Will of 
which was at that time Mes^ud-biu Mohammed-bin Mes^ud el-S4riini el- 
Bfyiiui. As Ya^rab did not enter Maslj^at with a forccj ft ft. probable the 
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inhabitants were not guiltless of treason towards the IiniliiiMuhenn&. The 
latter had gone to Felej el-Bazil in the districts of el-Jow, hut as soon as 
he heard this intelligence, he returned to el-Bostak and spared no effort to 
meet the emergency. He called on th^§ people of 'Om&n to aid him against 
the enemy, but they did not respond to his call and abandoned him to his 
fate. The people of cl-Rostah had besieged him in the Fort. Tahrah, 
hearings tills, came from Maskat to el*Kostak, and summoned Muliennfi to 
come forth from the Fort, offering him safe-conduct for himself and follow* 
ers and property. Muheniia reflected on his position : abandoned as he 
was and unaided by any of the people of ‘Oman, he was evidently helpless, 
and accordingl 3 ^ accepted the proffered terms and came down from the Fort. 
By this act, his Imdmate came to an end. Notwithstanding the promises 
of security, he was immediately seized, fettered, and placed in the stocks, 
with one of his companions. Soon after, some of his enemies* servants came, 
and slaughtered them both as they lay bound and helpless. Ya‘rab then 
assumed the i*eins of government, but did not aspire to the Iiiiamate, which 
office pertained to his cousin Beyf-biii Sultan, contenting himself with acting 
as regent for the latter, who vras too young to assume the Government 
himself. All the Forts of ‘Oman surrendered to them, and all the tribes 
made their submission. This was in the year 1133 A. H. [A. I). 1720.] 
Matters went on in this way for a year, after which the h^adhi ‘Adi-bin 
Buleimdn el-Thahali proposed to Ya‘rabtbat he should repent of all his mis- 
deeds, his oppression of the Musalmdns, and his rebellion against Mohenn&- 
bin Sultan and .seizure of tlio Government of the Musalmans. In case of 
his doing this, Ya‘rab would be absolved of the guilt of rebellion, and it 
would not be necessary for him to make restitution for what he had de- 
stroyed ; for compensation is not incumbent on one who has repented and 
received absolution. Ta‘rab followed these counsels, on which lie was made 
Imim in the year 1134 A. H. [A. D. 1721.] 

Tub Ima.'m YA‘iiAn-BTN Bel‘akab. He then received cliai’ge of the 
Gcvenimont in his own name and the various foi-ts of ‘Omdn were surren- 
dered to him. After remaining a few days at el-Ivostak, he proceeded to 
Nezwa, which he entered on the 29th of el-Sha‘ban of the same year. The 
people of cl-Eostak were not content that Ya‘rab should be Imam, and 
displayed a preference for the Sayyid Seyf-bin Sultan. They constantly 
wrote to Bel ‘arab-bin Na§iir,the maternal uncle oftheSeyyidBcyf-bin Sultan, 
who was at Nezwa with the Imam Ya‘rab. They ceased not to urge Bel‘arab 
until he left Nezw6, on the 7th of Showwal of that year, and proceeded to 
Bil&d-Seyt, where he succeeded in binding the Benu-Hinah to support 
Tiftn by engaging to release them from the restrictions placed on them by 
the Imdm Ka^ir-bin Murshid in: the matters of building, carrying arms, 
He also gave them rich presents. They accordingly took him to el* 
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Bost&V’ where fighting went on| until they succeeded in cgectiRg the W41i 
from the place. They set fire to the gate of the Fort, and the whole front 
of the place was burnt, and many leaders of the Ben6«Hin4h, as also some 
chiefs of the Benfi-‘Adi, were burnt to death. From what I have gathered/ 
it seems one hun^d and fifty lives* wore lost by the fire. Many books 
also were destroyed on this occasion, such as the Bagdn uUSha/ra^^' eU 
Mufonniff** “ Kitdh ul-Igti^dmeh!* ^ MujUbdi ul-Tilumdt^** of about forty 
volumes. Many other works were burnt, which were unique in *Om&n. 

» .Through this fire a vast treasure was discovered. 

When intelligence of what the people of el-Rost&^ had done reached 
the Im&m Ta^rab, he detached a body of horsemen' under the command of 
the Sheykh Salih-bin Mohammed-bin Ehalf el-Suleymi, and ordered them 
to proceed to el-llostak ; but after .reaching 'Awabi, they were obliged to 
retreat, not being strong enough to fight. BeParab-bin Nasir then wrote 
to the Wali of Maskat, Himyer-bin Sulciman-bin Ahmed el-Riyamf, to surren- 
der that place to them, which he did. The town of Naklil also was delivered up 
without a blow. The insurgents then sent forth a detachment under Malik 
biu'Seyf cl-Ya*rabi, who succeeded in taking Semall without opposition, the 
Wall evacuating the place. This was in the month of Thul-l(|[a*deh of the 
same year. The Benu-llu4hch joined Malik, who next marched to Izki, 
which he took without any fighting. Ya‘rab then marched with his adherents 
of the Nczwa people and the Benu-Uiyam, attended by the S^adhi *Adi-biu 
Suleiman el-Thahali, and came* to Izki. The Sheykhs of that place declared 
for him, and came out to meet him with offers of hospitality and supplies. 
For two days he remained writing to Malik-bin Seyf, summoning him to 
come forth from the Fort. And as he refused to do so after that time, 
Ya^rab commenced hostilities and fired twice on him with cannon. Thb 
detachment of the Benu-Hinah under Sahib el-*Anbfir^ of el-Bo8taV» however, 
coming up against YaVab, his army was scattered, and he, finding himself, 
deserted, returned to Nezwa. The J^adhi ‘Adi-bin Suleiman fled to el- 
Bostil^, where the people seized him and Suleiman-bin Khalfan, and bound 
them to the pillory, where they were slain by some of Bef arab-bin Nfi^’s 
people, and their bodies were dragged through the streets by the people of 
el-Bost41c. This occurred on the feast of the Hijj in the same year. S4hib 
el-'Anbur then proceeded to Nezwa, and commenced writing to Ta^rab, 
urging him to come forth from the Fort. Some of the Nezwd people, also, 
went to him and asked him to evacuate the place, in order to save 
bloodshed. They did not cease importuning him to this end, imtil at 
length, he consented, on condition of \heir leaving him in the Fort of 
Yabrin and abstaining from molesting him. They entered into a compact 
mth him to that efieot, on which ho went forth from Nezwa. By this act 
his InUimate terminated. He proceeded straight to Yabrin, and S4hib 
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el-‘Anb^ entered the Foit of Xezwi| and firing a aalute firom all the gtms 
proclaimed Seyf-bin Sultan Imdm. 

The lulu Setf-bik SuLTA.'ir. All the forts of ^Om&n were aurten* 
dered to him, and all the tribes an4* towns submitted to his authority. 
Matters went on in this wise for two mouths all but three days, when it 
was the will of God to bring to pass what He had foreseen would befall the 
people of 'Omdn, on account of their fickle and changeable behaviour. For 
God does not send vicissitudes on a people until they are untrue to 
themselves. In the trials He sends, he who is steadfast in his religion ia^ 
distinguished from the backslider and hypocrite. God said those words, 
^ Do men imagine it shall he sufficient for them to sag, * toe believe! while they 
he not proved ? We proved heretofore those who were before them ; for God 
will surely know those who are sincere, and He will surely know the liars!** 

God then foresaw what was predestined to occur, that the actions of 
all men should come to light, and the evildoer suffer for his misdeeds, and 
the obedient be fortified, each being requited according to his good or evil 
deeds, like as pure gold is tested by fire. It has been said too, ^ By trial 
is a man honored or despised.*’ 

When it was settled that BeVarab-bin Nasir should administer the 
Government as regent, and that Seyf-bin Sulf^n was Im&m, the various 
tribes and chiefs came te offeif their congratulations on this. BeParab-bin 
Nt^ir on this occasion let fall threats against certain tribes, especially the 
Benu-Ghafir^ and the people of Bahia. It is said when Mohammed-bin !Na$ir- 
bin 'Amir el-Ghfifiri came udth a party ojf his tribe, the Scyyid Bel'arab 
uttered menaces against them, on which ^»hammed-bin Ndsir retired deeply 
ofiended, and entered into correspoudend^vith Ya'rab-biii Bel'arab and the 
people of Bahia, urging them to rise in^cvolt. He went also himself to the 
Bedouins of el-Dhafrali, the Benu-Na'im, Bcnu-!Katab, and the rest. 

Berarab on his part sent to invite the chiefs of Nezwa to join him, and 
a large number of them did so, and were received with honor, and desired 
to give their allegiance to Seyf-bin Sulfan. He then sent a detachment^ 
under his brother Suleiman-bin Nasir with orders to proceed by Wadi- 
Sem4il, and bring Ya'rab to cl-Bostdk. He ordered the Nezw4 people to 
accompany this force, but they ceased not to ask the chiefs of el-Roat4.k to 
intercede with him to excuse them from this duty until he consented. The 
detachment proceeded as far as Fork, where they passed the night, and the 
people of Nezwi sent them food and refreshments. Suddenly, they heard the 
firing of cannon from the Fort of ^ezw&, and enquiring what had happened, 
were informed that Ya'rab-bin Bel'arab had entered the Fort. Thereupon 
they returned to Izki, where Suleiman-bin Na^ seized the Fort and 
remained in the town. Bel*arab-bin Nafjdr had meanwhile despatched a 
second detachment against Ta^rab by way of el-Dh4hireh, but on their 
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reaching Bahl&, the people of that place seized and imprisoned them there. 
A third party, which was sent to W&di Beni-Gh&fir, was defeated and 
retired to el^Kostak. 

Ya^rab, on the other hand, sent a detachment with two guns against 
Izkl. When they arrived ' before the place, they opened fire on the Pdrt, 
but were worsted and retired to Nezwa after losing several men. He then 
sent another force against Izki. They halted for a day on the west side of 
the town, and the following morning saw them in retreat on Nezwfi without 
having struck a blow. A tliird force, also, was sent which occupied the 
western side of Izki, and bombarded the Port with cannon for about ten 
days, after which M&lik-bin Nasir arrived at Izki from cl-BostaV, and, 
having been joined by the garrison, made a sortie on Ya‘rab's troops, but 
was repulsed. The Bedouins of Ya'rab’s army attacked and plundered Sudda 
and the quarter named el-llahha of izki, and burned the abode of Himyer- 
bin Manir outside el-ltahha. The leaders of Ya'rab’s force next attacked 
cl-Yemen tribe, but were defeated, and one of the commanders, Mohammed-' 
bin Sa4d-bin Ziyad of Bahia, was killed. 

Malik-binNa sir, having been told that the el-Nizar® had joined Ya'raVs 
men in the attack on the el-Ycmen, sent for the Sheykhs of the former clan 
and placed them in irons in the chief mostpie. He tlien sent to the people of 
cl-Sliarl^iyeh, and a large army of them came to his aid. The Benu-Hinah 
also came in large numbers, and the whole having united sit Izki attacked 
Ya‘rab’s force. The drums and a smsill body of men were sent out by the 
side of el-Manzalfych, siiid the main body raarehed out from the directions of 
el-‘Atab on Friday at sunset. A great battle w§s fought, in which the 
musketry rattled like peals of thunder, and swords flashed like lightning. 
The result was the defeat of Ya^rab’s army. The slaughter was great : 
from what 1 have heard, tlirce hundred men fell on* both sides, but God 
knows ! 

Ndsir-bin Malik then marched with his followers on the town of Manh, 
and a detachment attacked Fale 3 'j of Wadi el-Hajar, killed many of the 
inhabitants, and plundered alliihat they found in the place. They then 
burned down the houses of Zakit and Mahyul, after which they reached 
Manh, where they plundered the “ Ilujreh” of Ma^mad, burned the houses, 
and slew numbers of the inhabitants, who were dispersed in all directions. 
They next marched on Nezwa, and pitched their camp at the mosque of 
el-Makhass of Fari^, and laid siege to Nezwa. They destroyed the cultiva- 
tion, and burned many sugar-cane fields of el-Heyli and el-Khadhra. They 
also burned the houses of Far^i, and committed depredations everywhere. 

The people of Nczw& and Ya^rab’s followers sallied out against them, 
and, after an engagement in which several were slain on each side, both, 
annies fell back to their former positions. After this, there was fighting 
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every day : many were killed and the people of Nezwa experienced much 
suffering. 

At lengtih, a great battle was fought, the like of which we have not 
heard of the forces of. The forces of M&lik were well nigh put to flight only ; 
when half of them had fled, the remainder were unable to escape, as the enemy 
had surrounded them like a ring. Despairing of escape from slaughter, they 
made a desperate rally and fought with fury. The Nezwa men, on the other 
hand, thought victory secured, and many commenced to plunder, each one 
trusting to his comrades to keep watch. In this situation, a body of Malik’s 
men made a determined attack on them and routed them. In their flight 
they lost numbers in killed and wounded. The enemy pursued as far as a 
place called Jannur el-Khoseh, near the bend of cl-^Akr, slaying and 
capturing. A great number of the inhabitants of Nezwa fell on that day. 
BeVarab then returned to his camp, and for some time desultorj' skirmishing 
daily occurred. At length, Malik marched out with all his force, cx- 
«cepting only a few, whom he left to guard his camp, and advanced as far 
as Hin&t of cl-‘Akr. His plan was to attack that place from the enclosed 
garden of Showeykh, making loopholes in the wall for musketry. The 
people of Nezwa, however, sallied out against him, and the millstones of war 
revolved amongst them for an hour of that day, at the end of which Malik- 
bin Na^ir was slain, and his forces were routed and forced to retreat to their 
camp. They remained encamped there, but were much weakened by the 
fall of Nasir. Fighting nevertheless continued between them and the 
people of Nezwa, until Mohammod-bin Na^ir the Ghafiri arrived with his 
force from el-Gharbiyeb, after having fought several severe battles*at Wadi 
el-Sakal and in el-Jow, and at Dhank and el-Gliabbi. I refrain from describ<» 
ing these actions to avoid prolixity, and as moreover they are well known. 

Mohammed-bin Nasir now ordered an attack to be made on a body of 
the enemy in cl-Makhadh. His forces accordingly attacked and surrounded 
them, and the fire of matchlocks was sustained from morning till night. 
When night fell, Mohammed-bin-Nasir ordered an assault to be made on 
them from the cl-Sakal side along the Wadi leading to Fark. The attack 
succeeded, and morning found the place completely evacuated, not one of 
the enemy being left in it, all having fled. At this time, the Seyyid Ya‘rab 
was ill. Mohammed-bin Nasir then returned to Nezwa, where he remained 
a few days, after which ho ordered his army to march on cl-Rostik- ' 

The siege of Nezwa had lasted two months all but six days. 

On arrival at el-Rostak, Mohammed-bin Nasir encamped with his 
entire force at Feloj el-8hardt. His men desired to assault a tower iif which 
.<Ali-t)in Mohammed Sahib el- *Anbur had ensconced himself; but Mohammed- 
bin N&fir restrained them until Sihib el-‘Anbur and his men commenced 
hostilities, when the assault was ordered. A severe fight ensued, in which 
T 
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S&hib el-^Anbfir and many of his people were slain and the remainder routed, 
Mohammed-bin N&^ir then returned to Felej el-Shar&t, q^d, on the following 
day, entered Felej el-Madra, where Bo^‘arab-bin Na^ met him as a sup- . 
plicant. Mohammed agreed to make peace on condition of his surrendering 
the Fort of el-lloBtak» and all other ]fV>rts in his possession. 

They accordingly proceeded together to the Fort of el-Rostd^- Now 
Bel'arab meditated treachery towards Mohammed-bin Nd^ir, but the latter, 
shrewd and cautious, declined to enter except with his men, and when all 
had entered, he entered also. As soon as they wore in, his troops commenced 
to pillage the town, and they abducted so many children that they wbre sold 
into foreign countries. This treatment was the requital of their evil doing 
and of their treatment of the Kadhi of the Musalmans ‘Adi-bin Suleimdn. 

** Verily Ood will not change Mis grace which is in men^ until they change 
the disposition in their souls hy siny The death of Ya‘rab-bin Bel‘arab 
occurred whilst Mohammed-bin Nasir was at cl-Rostak, thirteen days before 
the expiry of Jumadi el-Ukhra, A. H. 1135. [A. D. 1723], The people o& 
Nezwa, however, fearing the enemy would attack them, concealed the fact 
for nearly fifty days. 

Mohammed-bin Nasir ordered Bcharab to be imprisoned in fetters, 
after he had commanded him to siiiTetider all the Forts in his possession. 
There remained only Maskat and Birkeh® in the hands of the Benu-liin&h. 
Mohammod*bin Na^ir remained at el-Bostak and proclaimed Seyf-bin Sultan 
Imami 

The people of el-Rostak fled to the hills and valleys, I have heard that 
in a cavern, in the direction of the district of Mahalil, were found the bodies 
of about one hundred women and children, who had perished of thirst, afraid 
to return to el-Bostak lest they should be carried oil* and sold into slavery. 

Three days after he took el-Bostak, Mohammod-bin Nasir was joined 
by a rc'inforcement of about fifteen hundred men of tlie Benu-^oleyb and 
Benu-Ka^b, armed with matchlocks and spears. There also arrived Kahmeh- 
bin Mafr-bin Bahmeh el-IIawali with about 5000 “ Bedu” and “ Hadhr,” 
amongst whom were some who did not understand Arabic* and were unable 
to distinguish friend from foe. 

Khalf-bin Mubarik, known as el-^nsir [or the Dwarf], a native of el- 
Ghashb, who was not at el-Rostdk during the fighting, took possession of 
•the Forts of Birkeh and Mask^t* having with him the Benu-Hinah. 
Mohammed-bin Na^ir sent ^Ali-bin Mohammed el- Khar u si as Wall of the 
Fort of Barkd, but he was slain and his followers returned to Mohammed- 
bin Ndfir at el-Bostdk* The latter thereupon directed the whole of his 
forces on Barka. So Rahmeh-bin Mafr el-Hawali marched with his con- 
tingent ; also Hamzah-bin Hammad el-]{fIoleybi with his men, and Ahmed* 
bin ‘Ali el-Ghaiiri with the force contributed by Mohammed-bin Nd^r. 
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Likewise Mohammed-bin ‘Adi-bin Suleiman el-1?haliali, with the men he had 
brought from el-Sir. Also Mohammed-bin Na^ir el-Harrasi with his clan. 
All these proceeded, each in command of his own division, until they reached 
Mesna'a. There a letter arrived from the Benu-Hinah, addressed bj Kar'a 
el-Darmaki to Babmeh-el-Hawali saying : Do not come further against us^ 
as we are coming to meet you/' in the sense of a threat. When Bahmeh 
read the letter, he understood its meaning, and at once ordered an advance 
on Barka, sending scouts ahead to that place. The latter finding Kar^a 
and his followers advancing against Kaliineh, returned witli the intelligence. 
Bahmeh encountered them at a place called cl*](fasim. |([odheyb el-Hawali 
charged the enemy on horseback, followed closely by the remainder of the 
force. Ten of the enemy were killed, and Kar*a and his followers were routed. 
Ijjfodheyb received a slight wound, liahincb then moved his men eastward, 
and halted at el-llifri,^° which belongs to the el-Jibur, to allow his men rest 
and refreshment. Thence he sent out his scouts, who reported that Khalf- 
bin Mubarik el-Kasir had moved by land and sea with an innumerable 
force. Those on the side of Mohamnied-bin Nasir amounted to 5000 men, 
“Bedu’’ and “ Hadhr” of various tnbos. The rival armies encountered to 
the west of Barka, and a severe contest ensued, llahmeli's men had cannon, 
with which they fired on tlie vessels which were on the sea, and forced them 
to stand further out, ^ The battle ended in the defeat of Khalf-bin Mubarik, 
who mounted a camel and Hed Jlis forces were broken and pursued by 
those of Mohammed-bin Nasir, who slew and captured many, until finding 
no refuge from slaughter many plunged into the sea, and endeavoured to 
gain the ships. Tliese, however, had put to sea, and they failed to reach 
them. The victors meanwhile kept uj) a fire on them until all perished. 
The bodies were then strijijjed of arms and all else on them. When the 
dead bodies were thrown up by the sea, they found the number of killed 
amounted to 1012 men. The remainder of the fugitives were pursued until 
they entered the Fort of Barka. The adherents of Mohammed-bin Nasir 
then encamped by the side of the bill at Barka, and laid siege to the Fort. 
Four days afterwards, the garrison embarked in the ships, and went to 
Masqat; leaving only a few men in the Fort, the town being empty. The 
army of Mohammed-bin Nasir then returned to el-Bostak, and Bahmeh 
returned to his own country. 

Mohammed-bin Na^ir remained a time in el-Rostak, where he had so - 
Hevere an attack of small-pox, that fears were entertained fol his life. When 
he recovered, he ordered an expedi^iion to proceed to Yantai. He placed in 
el-Bostak as Wall Mohammed-bin Nasir ol-Harrasi, and with him dn the 
Fort he left the Bahia chiefs and Sinan-bin Mohammed-bin Sin&n el- 
Mahthdr el-Gh4firi. 

Mohammed-bin Na^ir and Seyf-bin Sulfaii then marched carrying 
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with them BeParab-bin Ni^ir and all the Ya‘4rabeh in fettera/' and 
proceeded until they reached Makaniyat. Mohammed-bin Naur’s etay at el* 
Bosta^ had lasted about twp months. ^ 'On arrival at MaJ^aniyat, he sent to 
the tribes of Dh4hireh and Oman and to the Benu-Yas, summoning them 
Jbo his aid. They obeyed his call, and a large army of about 12,000 men 
assembled under him. His camp was at Felej el-Mauadereh, on the Yanl^al 
side. On summoning the people of the town to surrender the Fort to him, 
they failed to do so, and returned him no answer. In the morning, he 
moved his camp, intending to occupy the high ground, above the source of 
the el-Mohidith stream of el-Batha. The Benii-‘Ali and their allies of 
Yankal opposed him, and a severe coufliet occurred, in which many of the 
Benu-‘Ali were slain, notably the son of their Sheykh Suleiman-bin S6lim. 
On Mohammed-bin Nadir’s side, Salim-bin Ziyad el-Ghaiiri, Seyf-bin Na^ 
el-Shakoyli and one other were wounded. 

Mohammed-bin Nasir then encamped on the heights above the fountain 
head of the el-Mohidiih stream, and besieged the garrison, firing on them 
from guns and matchlocks. Another engagement was fought, in which 
many were killed. On the side of Mohammed-bin Nasir there fell the 
Wall of Dhank, Mohammed-bin Khalf el-^uyudbi, and one of his cousins. 
They then cut oil' the sui)ply of water by breaking up the aqueduct, on 
which the garrison accepted terms, and agreed to surrender the Forts. 
Intelligence next reached Mohammed-bin Nasir that Sa*id-biu Haweyd 
had entered el-Seleyf with his followers and joined the el-Suawafeh, who 
sided with the Benu-Hinah. He accordingly directed his army on el-Seleyf, 
and on arrival there sent a message to Sa4d-bin Haweyd and the people of 
el-Seleyf, inviting them to make their submission, but they declined. A 
number of the el-Suawafeh of Ten'am, however, joined Mohattimed-bin 
Na^ir, and tendered their allegiance. He then attacked the Fort of the el- 
Murashid of el-Seleyf, and overturned the walls, burying under the ruins 
all ‘the men, women, and children, who were within the place. Sa‘id-bin 
Haweyd then requested safe passage for himself and his followers to his 
own district. Mohammed-bin Nasir acceded to his request, and not only 
allowed him free egress, but supplied him with provisions for his journey. 
After this, there only remained at el-Seleyf the Forts of the el-Suawaieh 
and the el-Man&dereh. The latter seeing what had befallen the el- 
Murashid, made their submission to Mohammed-bin Na^ir, who pardoned 
them and su0ered*thcm to remain unmolested in their stronghold. < 

The el-Suawofeh, on the contrary, held out,^o Mohammed-bin Na^ 
continued to besiege them, cutting down Iheir date trees, and slaying them 
daily. He dismissed his Bedouin auxiliaries, retaining only the Benu-Y4s 
and the “ Hadhr” tribes. When the siege had lasted over two months, the 
garrison agreed to demolish the Fort with their own hands; on their doing 
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this, peace was concluded. Meanwhile Khalf-bin Mubarik el-I^a^iti seemg 
Mohammed-bin NAisir engaged in the siege of el-Seleyf, laid siege to el- 
Bostalj:. Now Saba* el-*Amuri had {>reviously taken the Fort of Soh4r. 

When Sin&n-bin Mohammed el-Mahthur el-Ghafiri, the warden of the 
Fort, was killed, Mohammed-bin Na£r el-Harratfi and his followers came 
forth from the Fort of el-Rost^k, and, Khalf-bin Mubarik entering, the 
place was surrendered to him. 

Saha* el-*Amiiri had meanwhile taken the Fort of Sohar, and Moham- 
xned-bin Na^ir found himself unable to return from ehSeleyf and mareh to 
the relief of el-Bostak and Sohar, for fear his enemies in el-Dhahireh should 
become too strong for him, 

Khalf el-Ka@lr then moved against the Fort of cl-Hazam, the Wall of 
which was *Omer-bin Salih-bin Mes*ud cl-Ghafiri. He besieged tlie place, 
and diverted the course of the stream which supplied it with water. He 
then sent a message to the Wall, offering safe passage for him and his men, 
on condition of tlieir evacuating the Fort. The Wall refused, and wrote to 
Mohammed-bin Nasir to inform him of what had occurred, and that they 
had no water except a small quantity in a cistern. Mohammed, accordingly, 
having made peace with the people of el-Seleyf and razed their Fort, 
proceeded to el-Hazam with an innumerable army, and when he reached 
that place, fell upon Khalfs forces. After many had been slain, the latter 
took to flight, leaving their arms, ammunition, and provisions behind. 
Mohammed-bin Nasir then returned to el-Dhahireh without visiting el- 
BostaV, his object being Bilad-Seyt. Having assembled a numerous force 
of “ Bedd” and “ Hadhr,” he marched from el-Dhahireh to Bilad-Seyt. 
The inhabitants refusing to comply with his summons to submission, he 
laid sieg#to the place, and his men having assaulted, slew many of the 
people. • 

He next attacked el-‘Aridh, which belonged to the Bcnu-‘Adi, and took 
that place, and also Ghamar. The uplands of the Benu-Hinah fell into his 
hands, and none of that tribe remained in them. Some were slain, and 
those who asked quarter were sent away in safety. In the attack on Bilad- 
Seyt, about ten of Mohammed-bin NasiFs men were slain and several 
wounded. He thea ordered his army to Nezwd, where he remained about six 
mouths, during part of the winter, until harvest time. Having summoned 
the people of the Manah [or Manh] district to submit to him, they refused, 
*B0 he sent a force against them which surroimded them, and cut down their 
date trees at Felej ei-Fikcin and Jarr-*Ali, and, when their property was 
destroyed, they made their submission. 

Mohammed-bin Na^ir then returned to el-Dhahireh, and, halting at el- 
Ghabbl of el-Sirr, busied himself raising a fresh army, imtil he had collected a 
large number of ** Bedd” and Hjmhr.” He ordered the people of el-Dhahireh 
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to conv^ the fresh dates to el-Hazam, and with them he sent the people of 
Wadi Beni-Ghadr and their belongings. He then set out with all his forces 
for the settlements of the el-'Awdmir ih el-SharViyoh. He was met by the 
el»*Aw&mir and the Al-Wahibeh^* Bedosins and the Bend-Hin&h, and a 
fierce battle took place, in which ]!K[ohammed-bin Nasir’s followers were 
well nigh put to flight ; but they rallied and stood firm, and eventually 
the Bend-Hinah'* were put to flight, and a great number of them was slain. 
The pursuit was kept up until they entered the Hujreh of eh^Akil. 
Mohammed-bin N&^ir and his followers returned in triumph to Yabrin, 
accompanied by the Seyyid Seyf-bin Sulfan. Mohammed-bin Nasir then 
« returned to el-Hhahiroh, to recruit liis forces, and, being joined by a large 
number, returned to Nezwa. He collecti^d all the people of Nezwa, and 
Izki and Bahia, also the Benii-Riyani, and marched with them to Seikam. 
Thence he sent to summon Sa^id-bin Haweyd el-Hinawi, and the followers 
who had joined him from cl-‘Akir snd el-Ghafat, and, on their reiusal to 
submit, besieged them. SaMd-bin Hawe 3 ’d then passed out, and proceeded 
through 'el-l)hahireh to Sohar, in order to raise men there and at Yankal, 
for the people of the latter place had broken the truce. A largo force joined 
him, on which he ndurned to *Amla and drew in his forces. He collected 
many of the Benvi-Hinah from Wadi cl-‘Ula and all their villages. When 
he reached Fekj el-‘Aishi, he meditated an attack on Mohammed-bin Nasir 
and his followers. Sa‘id-bin Haweyd had been away collecting forces for 
seven months and seven da^^s, and Mohammed-bin Nasir, fearing ho might 
fall on him unawares, liad distributed scouts througliout the districts, and 
these brought him tlie intelligenco of the advance of Sa4d with a large 
force. Mohammed ordered liis troo]>s to intercept him ere he reached the 
district, and they accordingly met the advancing foe at the entrlRce of el- 
Ghafat. A great battle was fought, in which Sa‘id-bm Haweyd el-Hinawi 
was slain, and amongst those of his adherents who fell was Ghiisn-el-*Alawl, , 
chief of Yankal. The total number of Sa'id’s followers slain was two 
hundred, the remainder dispersed. Mohammed-biii Na^ir ordered recitations 
to be pronounced in every district of Bahia and Nezwa, and the towns of 
el-Dhahireh to celebrate his victory. 

His followers dragged the corpse of Sa*id-bin HawelJ^d to the Fort of 
el-Ghafat, in which were his family, children, and followers, expecting that 
on beholding the sight, they would surrender ; but they refused to do so. 
The siege was therefore continued for two months longer, when the garri- 
son, having eaten all their cattle, ran short of provisions. At this time 
Mubarik-bin Sa‘id-bin Bedr commanded the forces of Mohammed-bin N&^ir, 
who after the battle had returned to Yabrln. So, when their provisions 
were exhausted, and^^many had been slain, and their property destroyed, 
the garrison were granted terms on conditio^of their demolishing the Fort. 
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This they did with their own hands, on which they were snflTered to depart 
in safety. 

The Port of el-'A^ir continned^however, to hold out. 

Mohammed-bin Nasir then ^smissed Mubarik-bin Sa^ld-bin Bedr, and 
appointed in his place Bashid-bin Sd^id Basliid el-Gbaiiri, who continued 
the siege of el-*Akir. He had under his orders the men of liahla, Nezwd, 
Izki, and el-Dhabireh, and also the Benu-Ghafir, and Benu-liiyam. They 
so closely invested the place, that not a soul could enter or leave it. When 
the provisions were exhausted, the garrison sued for peace, which was g^ant« 
ed, the terms being the demolition of their Fort. They were accordingly 
obliged to demolish the walls, after losing all they possessed. There 
remained to them neither date trees nor water-courses, and they had con- 
sumed the whole o£ their cattle. So under these conditions they were 
granted peace and safety of their persons. After which the troops returned, 
each mail to his native ])lace. 

Mohammed-bin Nasir* next prepared another force of “ Bedd” and 
Hadhr,** and marched on the towns of the el-Habus of el-Sharkiyeh, 
namely, Madheyhi, and el-Bowdheh. At the former town, they encountered 
the army of Klialf-hiu Mubarik cl-KIasir, consisting of the el-llabus and 
others of the Benu-Uinah. In the battle which ensued, Khalf-biii Mubarik 
was defeated and forced to take refuge in the “ Hujreh” of el-Madheybi. 
Mohammod-bin Na^jir besieged them, and began to cut down the date trees, 
on which they sued for jjcace and quai*ter. Mohammed acceded, not know- 
ing that Khalf-bin Mubarik was with them in the Hujreh.” Afterwards a 
certain person came and informed him that Kbalf was in the place, but it 
did not seem good to him to break the terms of peace. Khalf then ded 
from el-Madbeybi, and Moliamined-bin Nasir pursued him with bis army 
until he reached lbr», which place Khalf entered, not imagining that Mo- 
hammed-bin Nasir would pursue him so far. He abode with the el-Harth,‘* 
to whom Mohammed sent summoning them to submit themselves to him, 
and to eject Khalf from amongst them. On their refusing to do so, he 
made daily attacks on them, cutting down their date and other trees, and 
destroying their water-courses. Finding themselves powerless to cope with 
Mohammed-bin N4[|ir, they secretly sent away Khalf from amongst them... 
The latter who was head of the whole of the Benu-Hinah, proceeded to 
Masqat. After his departure, Mohammed-bin Nfisir made peace with the el- 
Harth, granting them an amnesty, and retiring from the place. The whole 
of el-Shar^iyeh submitt^ to him. He then returned to Yabrin, and tarried 
a space at that place, which was Ins favourite residence. , 

He next went to el-Dliahireh and collected a numerous force there, with 
which he marched westwards, not one of his followers knowing whither he 
purposed to proceed. Passing through the districts of el-NaTm,” he col- 
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lected men from that tribe and the Benn-Yds, and led them to Nejd el- 
Jezf, traversing the district of the Benii-^oleyb, some of whom joined him!. ' 
He then passed into the sea-board tract* of el-Batineh, causing terror to the 
people of Soh&r, without, however, attack!^ them. He then marched east- 
ward. The inhabitants of Felej cl-Howasineh were alarmed lest he should 
destroy their valley. His troops seized and ate all the camels and cattle 
they found. Some amongst them had no conception who were their friends 
and who their enemies. Khalf-bin Mubarik having received intelligence of 
Mohammed’s movements, encountered him at Aflaj-‘Ar*ar. A severe con- 
test ensued, and Khalfs followers took to flight, and he himself was shut 
up in a house. Mohammed-bin Nasir and his men went in pursuit of the 
flying enemy, not knowing of KhalFs being in that house. The latter, on 
his part, imagined that Mohammed satisfied with his victory had left him. 
Mohammed-bin Nasir then entered el-Kostak, and commenced destroying 
the water channels, and writing to the people, summoning them to submit. 
As they refused, he destroyed the aqueducts of«el-Meyser, Bu-Tha‘lab, and 
el-Hanimam, and cut down some date groves. The people of cl-BostaV» 
being unable to sally forth to oppose him, at length thought of making 
their submission. 

Mohammed-bin Nasir now received intelligence that Rashid-bin Sa^id 
el-Gh&firi had seized the Fort of Makaniy&t, the Wall of which was Muba- 
rik-bin Said-bin Bedr. This was caused by Rashid’s jealousy of Mub&rik 
on account of the pr<^ference shown for him by Mohammed-bin Nai^ir. The 
latter on hearing the news ordered his forces to march on el-Rostak, after 
having destroyed its water-courses. Meanwhile ‘Ali-biii Nafir-bin Ahmed 
el-Kelbani, wont to Rasliid-bin Sa^id, and by liis advice induced him to 
make over the Fort to himself, guaranteeing that Mohammedsbin Na^ir 
would not punish him. So *Ali-bin Nasir took charge of the Fort until the 
arrival of Mohammed-bin Nasir, who left Mubarik there as Wall, with the^ 
tribe el-Hawatim, and himself returned to Yabrin, where he remained for 
a considerable time. Thence he proceeded with his attendants to Nezwa, 
and summoned the chiefs of tribes and learned men from the east and from 
the west of ‘Oman. A great number of these having assembled, he demand - 
,ed of them that he should be excused from waging war^mand administrating 
the affairs of the Musalmans^ and that they would appoint whomsoever 
they pleased to govern for the Seyyid Seyf-bin Sulfan. However, the 
](|[adlii Na^ir-bin Suleiman-biii Mqhammed-bin Maddud, and ‘Abdullah-bin 
Mohammed-bin Rushi-bin Maddad, who was Wali*of Nezwa fort, and the 
chiefs qf tribes who were present, would nbt abcept his resignation. They 
closed the gates of the Fort of Nezwa and el-‘Akr, allowing none to enter 
or depart. All thdt day and night they ceased not to apply themselves to 
adjust the matter, until near momiDg they elected Mohammed-bin N&fir 
as a measure of precaution. 
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gmiB of the Fort of Nezwd were accordingly fired, and a proclamation Ursa 
lasned announcing the Imamate of Mohammed-bin and offering 

honorable treatment and securitl^ to every tribe, whether Yemen*’ or 
** Niz&r,’* “ Bedd” or “ Hadhr,*’ which* should enter Nezwd to visit him. 

This was on Saturday, seven days before the expiry of the month of 
'^^el-Moharram, A. H. 1137 [A. D 1721 ]. The Im&m remained at Nezwi to 
lead the prayers on the following Friday, after which he removed with his 
attendants to Yabiin, and, having dismibsed his forces, tarried there a^ 
space. 

Hearing that Mani‘-bin Khamis el-^Azizi had attacked el Ghabbi, taken 
its Fort, plundered the bazar, and committed other depredations, he pro- 
ceeded to that place, and scaled the Fort wall with only six followers. He 
gained the upper part of the Fort before the garrison were aware of his 
presence, and when they discovered him, they tied in terror, one of MAnN 
bin Ehamis’s slaves being slain. In this manner he captured the Fort, 
and having appointed a W&li, returned to Yabrin. 

Soon after, Muheniia-bin 'Adi el-Ya'rabi with * Amir-bin Suleim4n-bin 
Bel'arab el-Biyimi and Suleim4n-bin Himyer-biu 'All el'-Ya'rabi attacked 
and took the magazine of el-Birkch. On hearing of this, Mohammed-bin 
N49ir proceeded against thqm, and sent to the l^i^adhi N&^ir-bin Suleim&n 
and the W&li 'Abdullah -bin Mohammed, desiring him to join him with a 
force from Nezwa at Birkeh. He himself did not go to Nezwa. With the 
few soldiers and attendants ho had with him, he attacked the enemy in the 
forenoon and put many to the sword. He tlien advised them to retire, and 
restore what they had taken from the magazine, but they refused and 
fought against him. They held the Mesjid el-Shari‘eh above el-Birkeh and 
the hill to the last, add broke up the water-course. Mohammed-bin Nfi^ir 
constructed a tower in tlie Mebjid below el-Sliaii'eh el-Birkeh on the lower 
hdl. They kept up a fire of matchlocks on either side and one of the 
Maghribf* horsemen of Mohammed-bin Nasir'b force was killed, and one 
wounded. He then ordered his men to attack the enemy, who fled in dis- 
order, and Ks sir-bin Bel'arab el-Ui}ami and 'Ali-bin Salih, the chief of 
Eemeb, were made j^isoners. This happened before the reinforcement from 
Nezwd had come up. Mohammed then ordered the dates to be conveyed 
to Yabrin, and returned himself to Nezwa, taking up his abode in the mosque 
of el-Gbantak< He had intended to make war on the people of Tendf,** 
but God saved them from* this, and^they mot him and made promises that 
th^ would not act treacherously by him, on which he became reconciled to 
them. He then ordered all who owed allegiance to him in 'Oman to assenk- 
ble ; and accordingly, a large number having collected, he marched with them 
firem NezwA purposing to proceed to Bhank to arrange for the return of 
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tlie Washihit to their own dietrict, and to rebuild for the people of Dhank 
the Fort which he had destroyed when they were in allegiance to Khalf- 
bin-Mubdrik. The Al-'Aziz, however, demurred to their return and to the 
rebuilding of the Fori. This tribe having collected some of the Bedouins 
and their own adherents, resolved to fight him and those of the Tel-Wash A- 
hit with him. The encounter took place at Dhank, and the APAziz, dis- 
covering their inability to cope with him, dispersed. Mani‘-bin Khamis ^ 
having gone to Seneyneh to the el-Na‘iin, Mohammed went in sesfreh of 
him with a small body of his followerb mounted on horses and swift camels, 
and coming on them unawares, made prisoner Mani^-bin Khamis and return* 
od to Dhank. 

On his return towards el-Gliabbi, he passed by the water-eoursos of the 
APAziz Bedouins, who had plundered the bazar of cl-Ghabbi, and de- 
stroyed them, after which he went on to el-Ghabbi, and remained there until 
all tliose of the tribes of el-Dhahireh who wore willing had assembled. He 
then proceeded to Yabrin, and after a short stay there came to Nezwa, and 
abode in the house of el-Mazra‘ until he had collected a force. He then 
went to Izki, and gathered men from thc^t place and also from all el-Shar- 
kiyoh. The Benu-lluaheh were alarmed at his proceedings. 

He next proceeded to Seniail and ceased not to admonish the el-Bekri- 
in and people of el-llili and the tribe of ^Akkasheh. The people of el-Hili 
and the ‘Akk&shcb having made peace with him and submitted, he sent 
them to the el-Bekriin to bring them to terms. As they were unable to 
prevail with the latter tribe, Mohainmed-biti Nadr ordered an attack to be 
made on them on a dark and rainy winter’s night, amid thunder and light- 
ning. They did not perceive him until he had gained the top of the wall, 
where a watchman was posted Ho asked Ihe latter, “ For whom are you 
watching lie replied, “ fearing lest Mohammed-lfin Nadr should attack^ 
ub.” “ This,” he rejoined, “ ia Mohammed-hiii Nasir at your bide ” Those in 
the “ Hujreh” then fled, and most of them were permitted to go forth 
unmolested. There only remained to be taken a tower and some upper 
rooms, in which were Bekr and his sons and cousins. A fire of matchlocks 
was kept uj) upon these until they were slain to the last man. Of Moham- 
med’s followers four were slain, one of whom was a slave of his, named 
Bakhit el-Nubi [the Nubian], whom he had placed over all his slaves. 
He fell from a matchlock bullet. The “ Hnjreli” was razed to the ground* 
Sem&ll now paid up three years arrears of zekat. Before this the A1- 
‘Omeyr had done much harm in the place, and had*appropriated the property 
of absent persons. Mohammed-bin Nabir therefore restored all property to 
the rightful owners. He imprisoned the Owl&d Sa*id-bin ^Ali and razed 
their Hujreh” to the ground. 

After that, Mohammed-bin directed his forces on el-Heyl in 
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B^tinehi to intercept Khalf*1)in Mnbirik el-j^aeir in his march irpm IfaeV^t 
to el-Bostat:. He with his slaves patrolled the road as far as el-Ghobrah* 
Khalf-bin Mnb&rik, however, having ascertained that Mohammed had 
closed the road against him, and not being sufficiently strong to encounter 
him, remained at Masqat, and placed sentries on the roads and walls. Mo- 
hamnicd-bin Ndsir remained at el-Heyl for about half a month, during which 
time the el-Ma^&wal tribe came to terms with him, but subsequently broke 
^ faith. 

li'e then returned to Scmail, and taking with him men of that place 
proceeded against the Bedouins of ‘Ainer JIuhi'ah and Al-Sa*ali, and those 
of the dwellers in el Batineh coin])ribed under those names. He was him- 
self mounted on a nure and armed with h])oar and scimitar, with which he 
struck right and l(d*t, hamstiinging their camels, io prevent their carrying 
them away. Coming on a body of his enemies, he slew their men, on which 
the women, taking him for Khalf, cried out, “ Quarter * O Khalf-bin Muba- 
rik! wc are in allegiuiijc to you” He, however, redoubled his efforts in 
slaying them, riding in front of bib nun, so that none kept up with him save 
those on horseback or on bwift camels. The Seyyid Seyf-bin Sultan was 
with him ; indeed he was never separated fioin him in all his expeditions. 
After this, he returned to el-llazam, and after remaining there a f8w days 
went to Seni in Wadi Bonl-Qhaftr, where he lemained a short linns >^i^d dis- 
missed all his followcrb, except the guard and hib personal retainers. He 
next went to el-Ghabbi and, after spending a few days there, returned to 
Tabrin, which was his chief residence. 

At this time, the Bedouins had so infested all the roads of ‘Oman, 
plundering and murdei ing, that people could only travel in large parties. 
The chief offenders were the A'l-Wahibeh, who had a chief whom they called 
Bu-Khark. Mohammsd-bin Nasir assembled them, with all their families, 
camels, and flocks, and commanded them to encamp round Yabrin. This 
he did, in order to show his resentment towards them ; and he kept them 
BO until their camels and flocks [lerished, they being powerless to resist him. 

On the 11th of the month of el-Hijj, he i'^sued forth with hib followers 
in search of the Al-Waliibeh. He destroyed their betilement of el-Sadeymb, 
and slew all of them who were in that place. The rest fled to the low lying 
sands of ‘Oman and its desert tracts, where no water is found, imagining 
he would be unable to reach them there, as tlio “ Hadhr” Arabs bad little 
knowledge of the routes of those localities, and it would be difficult for them 
to find the way to their Imuuts. But Mohammed-bin Nasir followed them 
eraa there, and killed thirty-six of *tbeir chief men, and made prisooicrs of 
ninety-five. Ho also killed their camels and other cattle, and carried the 
prisoners bound with cords to Yabrin. But Ab6-Khark escaped to Maskat 
and joined the Bend-Hiuab. Mohammed-bin Na^ kept the prisoners iif, 
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letters at Tabrin until they all died. He remained at Tabrfn acme monlilia 
after this. Abd-KharV then sent a message to Mobammed-bm Nifir, aag^ 
ing that in future he would not molest any one, nor oommit any depreda- 
tions. And after those occurrences, from that day to this, we have not heard 
of any one being robbed or ill-treatea on any of the roads of *Omin, from the 
east of it to the west. 

Mobammed-bin Nfisir then ordered a general levy of all in allegiance 
to him in ‘Om&n, from east to west. An immense force accordingly ga« 
thered round him at Yabrfn, the number of which God only knowfl He 
sent to the districts of tlie Benu-Hin&h of W41i el-'Ula, and el-Heyl, and 
Samm, and *Omla. All the Bcnu-Hinih submitted and none opposed him. 
Ho then proceeded to Yaiikal, and having encamped on the high ground, 
sent a summons to the garrison to surrender the Fort to him. They, how- 
ever, refused and prepared to resist. One night, an inhabitant of Yantai 
named came forth, and secretly made terms for himself, saying only, 

the place was not in his hands. Mohammed-bin Nasir replied, ** Counsel 
your men to submit, in order to avoid bloodshed.’* They, however, would 
not follow his advice and continued to resist. Now the house of 'As&m was 
on the wall, in which was a small gateway. 'As&m admitted Mohammed 
and hh followers by this gate into the town, and two of the inhabitants 
were slain. They then begged for quarter, which Mohammed granted, but 
ho imprisoned their Sheykhs and carried them off to Yabrin. He left a 
Wall in Yantai, the inhabitants of which submitted to him. He then 
marched towards Sohar, and sent forward Babi*^h-bin Ahmed el-Wabashi 
to advise his cousins to descend from the Fort of Sohar. This person, how- 
ever, instead of doing so, when he came to them, advised them to resist 
hrmly. When Mohammed arrived at Sohar, he was encountered by the 
Bend-Hinfih, and a battle was fought in which many of them were slain.^ 
Rabi^ah-bin Ahmed was wounded and made prisoner. The Bend-Hin&h 
were defeated and retired into the Fort. 

Mohammed’s army occupied the principal mosquq, and he himself took 
up his quarters in the house of Bin-Mahmud. He then spoke to Babi^ah- 
bin Ahmed and said to him, ** If you wish to remain with us, you are secure, 
but if you wibh to join your companions in the Fort, 1 will send you in 
safety.” As he elected to he sent to the Fort, his wish was complied with. 

Mobammed-bin N&fir had placed twelve men mounted on mares as 
videttes on the eastern side of Sober, as be bed heard that Ehalf-bin 
Muhank had collected the 'Benh-Hiuah from el«Bostii|^ and Mas]|[iitf Mid 
had .irivod at the Fort of &hain. Mbanwhile Mohunmod-lHli lu4 
»^ived the tdhtniMion of all §olur and its and «he htlier, 

^ tsoerer tribe belonging, had leoeived aMoriDoe. of Meorifej and 

molested. With him were Bedooine of the Bead^Yds, Mid Bwibi 
»e*un, Mid their sab'tribee, and also the " Hadbx.** 
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One night, a fiald of millet hj the wdle of the town wee dentrojed. 
The owner oomplained to Mohammed-hin who inquired wto had de- 
etroyed hia field. He replied, the Benfi-Y&s and the el-Na^im, and the Be- 
douins, and others with you.” He said, ” How much compensation do yon 
xequre for your field? tahe two hundred Mohammadis.’”* On his refusal he 
said, ” Take four hundred.” Ike BtUl refused) and Mohammed-bin Nlyir 
offered five hundred. But the man said, ” 1 will not be content unless 
you exact justice of them f ” So he summoned the Sheykhs, and on their 
preibnting themselves, oi'dered them to be bound to stakes. The man 
would only accept their being whipped as reparation, so he had them all 
Scourged, and would not heed their appeals to him for merqr until justice 
had been exacted, when he released them from the cords. 

Now this was a stratagem of the Bond-Hindh to estrange from him 
the Bedouins, who then left Mohammed-bin Nasir, and returned to their 
own lands. As soon as he heard of their departure, Khalf-bin Mub&rik 
attacked Mohanimed-bm Nasir with his adherents. The attack was made 
soon after sunrise, and Mohammed-bin Nasir’s followers npre taken by sur- 
prise. When the latter was informed of the arrival of Khalf-bin Mub&rik, 
he is said to have remarked, This hour is not to us, and not to them, but 
as Ood wills.” Thereupon he mounted his mare, and his followe||[ mounted 
with him, and they encounterod Khalf at the gate of the Fort of Sohdr. 
In the engagement Khalf-bin Mub&nk was killed, and the Beiiii-Hinah 
were defeated and pursued by Mohammed-bin Nasir to the Fort wall. 
There a bulljst fired from the Fort above struck him, and his followers car- 
ried him off and he died.'* Fifteen of his followers also were killed whose 
names we do not mention. The people of Masqat and el^Bost&k retired to 
the latter place. 

For three days^ after the burial of Mohammed-bin-N&sir, none but the 
leaders knew of his death, and the garrison of the Fort of Sohdr had well 
nigh surrendered it. 

They then returned with the Seyyid Seyf-bin Sultdn to Nezwd, and he 
was appointed Im&m of the Mubalmans by the ^&dhi, on Friday after sunset 
in the earlj part of Sha‘b&n, in the year 1140 of the Hijreh \Ji^ D. 1728.]. 
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* Kotes to Book I. * 

t 

* (p, 112.) The fbnrth Book of the * Kesh-ol-Ghunimdi/ 

* (p. 112.) The d-Azd. The tribe el-A^^ (the Azdites) derivei frooi Dana el-Azd« 
who according to the Arabian genealogcn wa^ in th^tenth line of descent fh>m ^htAn* 
]fpilitfin begat Ya*rab, who begat Yasbjob, who begat 'Abd-el-Shems, or Sabfi» who begat 
Kahlin, who begat Zeid, who begat Malik, who begat Nabt, who begat d-Ghanth, who 
begat Dana el-Azd. 

* (p. 112.) Milik-bin Fahm. The leadcrcihip of the Azdites into ‘Oman is commonly, 
as here, ascribed to M61ik-bin Fahm, whone pedigree is correctly given to el-Azd. It will 
thus be seen that he was in tlie 28rd line of descent from Kahtan. Tlie uieuriun of the 
younger Darius might lead one to suppose that the immigration of Yemenites to ‘Oman 
under M&lik-bin Fahm occurred in the fourth century liefore Christ. The uc(*ount also 
given by the writer of a paper on ‘Oman, in the Bombay Government Sriectioni^ V6L 
XXIV, ^ves the tbllowiiig account of this event : 

“ Mfilik-bin Fahm of the province of N«ijd, ihc first native Arabian who entered 
Hhainjimr cenlurifs htfore the Chnsftan era, came by the route of Yemen, Ac.” 

Now it is allowed that the period of Kahtan, the ancestor of Malik, may be ^ 

fixed somewhere about 700 B. C. Assuming this, it is impossible to believe that Malik- 
biu Fahm lived at the early period mentioned above. Other and mon^ iiutheutic accounts 
of Milik also prove that his period was much later. The following biographical notice of 
that leader# extracted from the Index to l>r. Wnstcufcld's Genealogical Tables. 

“Mdlik-bin Fahm was leader of the A/dites when they emigrated on account of the 
imminent breaking of the dyke of Mareb. He led them first tr) ‘Oman, then to cl- 
'‘ Bahrain, and finally established himself on the bortlers of Syria, whore he tbunded tho 
*' kingdom, the government of which through the marriage of liis dauglitcr Bbeuah passed 
''to tlie Lakhmidites.” (iUnske, Hist. Arab., p. 8.) 

The bursting of the d>ko M&reb and consequent emigration of Yemen tribes are 
events which are supposed to have happened in Uic Ist iTntury of our era or beginning 
of tho 2nd. By some accounts ‘Amr-Mu/eikia, who was 37th in descent from Ituditan 
and also an Azdite, was the original leader of the Yemen emigrants, and Malik is said to 
have arrived in *OinBn later. 

At all events the probability is that the entry of Malik>bin Fahm to ‘Omfin ocoorred 
in tho early part of the 2ud century after Clirist. Tlie part he played in the history of 
‘Oman is probably exaggerated in native }KqinlaT traditions. ‘Om&ii liad in older times 
fiormed a province of the Yemenite kingdom under Ya‘rub-biu ^pihtan. The period of 
Persian oomqnest is, I imugine, unknown. 

^ (p 112.) Kafi) was ancestor of a branch of the Azdites called el-^Vzd el-Shanfio, a 
tenn signiQring the hatred they mutnally bore one another. 

* (p. 112.) Nasr-bin el-Azd. This personage has also been named as the leader of 
the Azdites from Yemen and founder of the el-Azd of ‘Oman. 

(Vide Bev. C. P. Badgeris ‘Imams and Scyyids of ‘Orndn,’ Intro., pp. VI, and Vll.) 

* (p. 112.) MHik-bin Fahm appears to have hud two brothers Soleym and ‘Amr. 

' (p. y.8.) Kelbch melting ‘bitch.* • 

* * (p. 118 ) Of Ma‘add or ‘Adn4n. 

All the preserved Arabian genealogies ore traced back to one of two anoostors, either^ 
to gjhtln or to ‘Adirim. Ma‘add was the sou of *Adirin, so that the term Maladdite is 
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induddd in that of ^Adn&nite. ^Adii^n being aooonnted a deecendant of TM|panb thia 
divieion of Arabliiii JiiUiee ia oQmmonly called lami'Ilite. The prophet Mnhaitimad. be- 
longed to tills stodc, and wu of the 22nd«goneration from ‘Adnan, w^ose period is plaoed 
at about 200 B. 0. 

The great rival division consists of the ^rabs of Yemen descended from ]g[aht&B 9 and 
these are designated Yemenite or ^slitanite Arabs. Kahtan is often supposed to be iden- 
tical with Joktan of Genesis, but the period of the latter must have been frilly 2000 
years B. C., wliilst the Arabs calculate this Kahtan to have lived 400 years befbre * Adn&n, 
or in B. C. 700, leaving a discrepancy of 1300 ycara J^ahtan is by some Araldc bistoriana 
asserted to be descended from Ishmoel. Arabian historians employ four terms in dassify- 
ing the various Arab stocks, and are not in accord in the application of those terms. They 
are— 

el-'Arah el-Badiych 
„ „ el-‘Ariboh (AjjIa}|) 

„ „ el-Muia*aml)eh 

n ,, d'Mosta'nheli 

Tlio terms 'Aiiboh and Mostariboh frequently are taken to indicate the IS^aht^nite 
stock ; Mostarilab being Ri)plicd to the Ibhiuailites^ These divisions also are somotimos 
designated respectively **pnTL’* or genuine** and naturalized*' Arabs. Abul-Fed4 says, 
historians dnide the Aialis into three classes (1) B4diyeh, (2) 'Aribch, and (8) 
Mosta^bch. The first u ere the lost tribes of Ad, Thamud, and Jorham the elder, who 
were destroyed for impiety in the time of Ad. The second arc the Arabs «of Yemen 
descended from J^aht&n. Tlie tliird arc dcsc*cn(Uuth of Ishmael, son of Abraham. 

Another account taken from Ibii-Dihhiyeh di\idcs the surviving Arabs into: lst« 
el-*Aribeh, Arabs** par cxcellenw,” cluiiuing descent from Ti am (Aram of Qen. x. 28), 
son of 8hcm.'* 2fid, el-MotH*anibcli, naturalized and not Arabs, descended from Kahtan. 
8rd, cl-MoBta*riljeh, still less pure Arabs desccucLints of IshiiiacL I extract yet another 
Bceoniit from a note in (lieiiery's tninslatioii ot Haiiri. '* Slum a as the primate of the 
earth after his father, and according to his father’s blessing iHHume the aiii*estor of the 
**piophetR, all of a horn, ahethcr Atabs or foieigncrs arc of the posterity of Sbem. He 
" went as far as Yemen and founded Sau*a, and settled in the middle region of the earth 
** from Yemen to esh-Sham, possessing the Holy Place. From him wore descended Ad 
"and Tlmnifid and Tusm and Jedis and el-*Aiiitilik, and the subjects ofYa'rob and 
"Joiiiom the elder, a ho a ere calknl el-*Arab el-*Aribeh, because they were 

"created speaking Anihic; also the descendants of Ismail, called ol- 

*ATab cl-Mota*aiTibch, liccause they acquiicd the Arabic tongue by settling among the 
"former ; also AjjAXm^ff cl-*Arah el-Mo8ta*ril>eli, who are defined as specially the 

"descendants of *Adnau.’* [Assemblies of Hariri, Chenery, Vol. I, p. 466.] 

• (p 118.) Wadi RekotP 

(p. 118.) Ten sons of Malik are mentioned, Honda being youngest. He appears 
to have had a g^udson named Ferhud. The name Ferahid docs not appear in 
Wilstenfeld's coileciion of pedigrees. 

(p. 113.) El-tihibr. >Tho Esher of Marco Polo^ who wrote " concerning the cily of 
Esher, Eslior is a great city * * 400 nfllos distant flx>m the Port of Aden. It hM a king, 
who is snljeot to the Soldan of Aden. He has a nnmbor of towns and villages nndef 
him and administers his territory well and justly. The people are Saracens. The phwe 
has a very good haven, whciefiiro many ships from India oome thither with vsrions 
eargcM} and they export many good chargers thence to India. A great deal of white 
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ittoenie groirv in tids oonnlsy and bringi in a great revenne to tiie Frimse^ fto* fto.** 
(Chap. XXXYIL, Book IlL, YoL Colonel Ynle’e Edition of MartMCiolo)* 

The fbllowlng inf»nnation is extracted from Ccdonel Tale's notes i 
81iilir« or Shebro with the article Es-Shehr, still exists on the Arabian Coast aa a 
town and district about 880milea east of Aden * * The hills of the Sheor and DbafiSr 
districts were the great souzoo of produce of the Arabian frankincense. (Fids pp. 8789 
879, Tule's Marco Polo.) 

In modem times the port of Makalla appears to have superseded d-Shil^r» and the 
■ouroes of wealth of that port of Arabia have become exhausted. 

** (p. 118.) Mahrah-bin Heidan, from whom tiie district Mahra was named. Tbefhll 
pedigree is not given, Mahrah being of the 15th generation from Kahtan. The following 
notices are translated from Dr. Wustenfold's Begister. ^ Some say Mahra-bin Hridtn 
^ belongs to the branch Ma*add-bin *Adn&n, others to Codhd^a. Tho fomily, after 
** separation, settled in tho coast line of el-Shihr between Yemen and ‘Oman, and retained 
** the old HImyaric language. The edebrated Mahari camels derive their name from 
Mahra." 

The district of Mahra was at one period in a measure under the power of tho Im&ms 
of *Omdn. The language is said to be still peculiar to its inhabitants. It is to be 
remarked that tho settlement of Mahra-bin Hoidan at d-Shihr was probably earlier than 
tho period of Malik-biii Fahiii, 

** (p. 118 ) The king Dara, son of DM. An obvious anachronism. The period of 
younger Darius was about 337 B. C. As from about 300 B. C. to 220 A. D. Persia was 
under tho kings of the Ashk^niaii dynasty, or tho Arsacides, one of that lino must have 
boon in power at the time of Mdlik-biii Fahm. 

** (p 113 ) Marzaban. A Persian word meaning a governor of an outlying province^ 
or ** Margrave." * 

^ (p 113.) Kalhdt. Ibis town was visited by Marco Polo towards the end of the 
18th century, who wrote coucciniiig it — Calatu is a great city, n ithin a gulf which bears 
tiie name of the Gulf of Calatu. It is a noble city * * The pcoplo are Saracens, and 
*' are sulyeot to Hormos. And whenever the Melik of llormos is at war with some prince 
^ more potent than himself, ho betakes himself to this city of Calatu, because it is very 
** strong, both from its position and its fortifications. • • * They also export many 
"good Arab horses from this to India. For as 1 have told yon before the number of 
" horses exported from this and the other cities to India is sometiiing astonishing." * 
• • • ''Tlie city of Ij^dhftt, says Ibn Batuta, stands on tho sea-shore. It has fine 
" hozars and one of tlie most beautiful mosques tliat you could see any where, the walls of 
" which are covered with enamelled tiles of Kashsn. * * • Most of them (inhabi- 
" tants) are Schismatics, but they cannot openly practise their tenets, for they are under 
"the rule of Sultan Tohemten, Malik of Hoxinuz, who is orthodox. * * There was 
"still ahorse trade at Ealhat in 1517.” * * (Traveds of Marco Polo^ Col. Ynle'a 
edition, pp. 881, 282, Yol. 2 ) 

llm Batuta wrote in 1828. In modem times, l^alh&t is an insignificant place, but 
extensive ruins are traced. Tho Schihraatics alluded to by Ibn Batfit& were doubtless 
llridhf^ then the prevailing sect in *Oindii. The author of the *' Keshf nl-Qhummeh" 
mentions the rule of Malik of Honnuz as will bo seen. In modem times scarcely any 
hones are produced in *OmBn, except for the Sulfan's private stable. 

** (p. 118.) El-Jowf.. A term which was applied to the central valley region from 
^Oman proper to el-Dhahireh. Mr. Badger identifies el- Jow and el-Jowf, but this is 
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^ (p. 114.) The account of the battle has been abridged in tnindatii^. . 

^ * (p. 116.) JSqneducts. In the Arabic ** folcj.” They are eubtemiheoiui artificial 
ohannclsv similar in all respects to the " Kanats’* or..“ K^rizes*’ of Persia and nrighbooring 
countries. Probably the system was introduced into 'Oman by Persians. 

(p. 116.) Tlie families hero enumerated are all Azdite, and the pedigrees are 
correctly given. The mention of *Annan-bin ‘Amr-bin cl-Azd amongst the contemporarieB 
of Mdlik-biu Falitn must be an .anachronism, the former personage having been in tbo 
10th line of descent only from Kahtdii. The Yahmadi family of *Omdn derive, I toko 
it^ from ol-Yuhmad-bin Hommd. It is more than doubtful whether so many fhmouB 
Yemenite fkmilics settled inVOman, as stated by the author. 

(p. 116.) Tlio cl-Azd named it 'Oman, &c. The name is also by some asserted to 
be derived from a son of IKahtdn, named ^Omdu. According to this version, when 
Ya*rub-bin Kahtdn established the Yemenite Empire, he conferred the government of two 
Provinces on his brothers 'Oman and lliidhrnmowt, and the Provinces were thereafter 
so named, nicso two pcrsoniiges are, however, iiKUiilly tliought mythical. 

The country might have luvn named by Arabians from the root 'Oman, which 

has a sense of tarrying’or abiding. 

> > (p. 116.) The Persians called it 'Mazun.* This statement is lx>rnc out by other 
authorities. 

a* (p. 116.) Samah-bin Ijoweij. 

This name may be noted as the first mentioned of the Ishmnilitc branch. Sdmah be- 
longed to the fainous ICoreysh family and was of the 11th generation from 'Adnan. The 
following notice of him is translated from Dr. Wiistcmfeld’s Index. ** Ssma-bin Tjowcij 
"on account of a quarrel with his brother 'Amir abandoned the ' Heimath’ and journeyed 
“ tow^ards ‘Oman. In .lo\ff el-llamila his camel fell over an 'Artiiia tive (a thorny shrub), 
" in which a^nakc had concealed itself. The snake .stmek at his leg and bit him so that 
" he died. His descendants who wei*e called after his mother " Boiii-Najiya,** du'clt in 
“ 'Oiiiaii in the hamlet of el-Tow’am.*' A portion ultimaU'ly settled themselves in Basra, 
where the Quarter Snma is named after him. 

• » (p. 116.) El-Jow is the name of the district immedialely surrounding Beroymi. 

>4 (p, 116.) As Asd-biii ‘luiruu was Azdite, this was an iuteiiuarriuge between the 
great rival stocks. • 

* » (p. 116.) El-Sin*. This ii.anie has lieen variously applied. Sometimes it has 
designated the Western coastline of 'Oman. As here usetl, its site was apparently some- 
w'hcro between Bereymi and the imslern Ahu-Dhehi. 

» 6 (p. 116.) Beiiu-KuRlieh. Theiv is a strong clan so called now in 'Oman. 

(p. 116.) Nizdr. From Nizar-bhi Ma'udd-biii 'Adiiun. 

B B (p. 116.) Miilik-bin /olieir. This person was not of the Azditc stock, but was 
of the tribe cl-Tanukli w'bom he led from Nejd to el-Hira in ‘ln%. 

B 0 (p 117 ) *‘ The hi6toria.n Ilamxa rolates that M alik-bin Falun was accidentally slain 
“by his son Suleimah, who thcreuiion lied into 'Oman, where he left, a hirge progeny, 
"which existed a long time after the rise of Islam.** liuaiiis and Seyyids of ‘Oman, Inti-o., 
p. VII. . 

Also " Salinudi-hin Malik shot his father by accident in tlio darkness, who had 
himself instructed him in the use of tlie bow.** Iteutke, IlisU Arab., p. 12. «[UegiBter 
zu don ^nealogisohen Tabcllcn, Dr. WUstenleld, p. 408J. 

The AraMc couplet is a favorite quotation in allusion to ingratitude— 

“ I taught him archery day by day : when his imn grow strong, ha shot me.*' 

B 0 (p, 117.) Hifl adventures are tTiniticd in ti*aji8laiiou. 

AA . . 
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s ^ (p. 118.) El-Mustatir meaning the wttry.** The deBoendnntR ofthie el-Julaiidl, 
who wae an Azdite, appear to have nesumed the name Bend- Jnlandl. It ia said that 
•each one who became king in ^ihn&n, took the ni£me of Jnlandd. 

[F«20 ImdmB and ScyyidR of *Oindn, p. 7]. 

s • (p. 118.) The oemmonoement of the Saasanian dynasty was A. D. 220 ; it 
terminated with the Mohammedan conquest. 

s s (p. 118). Tins Book serves as an introduction to the subsequent narrative. 
The author must have been at considorablc pains to collect his materials judging from the 
pauciiy of books now in *Omau. Tlic more ancient Arab historical works are chiefly ' 
accounts of flimons tribes or fkmilies, and the crenealogics of im])oriatit personages are very 
minutely traced. Tlie scionce of genoah)gy was highly elaborate. There were ten recog- 
nized gradations of coinmuniticM, from the “ pco]>lc** as a wllole down to the “ fiimily*’ of 
less than ten persons. The trniis used to doscril)e those various classes are analogous to our 
words, ‘‘rac?o," " nation,*’ “ tribe,** “ clan,** “ kin,” “ family.** But the shades of gradation 
are more minutely given in Arabic than English can descrilKi. Tlio ijurm “ ^abileh,** 
answering to our ** tribe” or “ clan** 'wos fourth in the Arab claBBiilcn.tion. In modem 
times Arabs have ceased to preserve their pedigrees, and in *Omdn the people know little 
of their origin. 

Summanzed, the events related in this book are as follows. Yemenite Arabs chiefly 
Azdite arrive in ‘Oman and drive out the l^emiuis, w'ho were i)nwiouBly in posses- 
sion of the whole province. Hiouceforw'ard, for a considerable time, the Azdites were 
sole niastors and their chiefs ruh'd supreme. Later, however, the Peraians regained a 
footing, and at the time of the introduction of Mohammcdaiiism, a Persian deputy w'os 
residing in *Onidn, and w'os subsequently expelled by the Azdite tribes under the 
descendants of cl-«)nlandd. 

*Oiiidn and Bahrain wore included in the conquests of the Persian Monarch Khosrii 
Parwiz at the end of the 6th oentuiy. 

Notes to Book II, 

* (p. 118.) Book or Chapter 33 of the “ Keshf ul-Ghummeh.” 

* (p. 118.) The Hubjugatiou of *Omdn by the Peraiaiis in the' time of the Julauddites 
appears to have been only temporary or partial, as at the commenecmeiit of the 
Mohammedan Era the Julandaites *Abd and Jcilar w'cre undoubtedly in power. When 
the remnant of the Persians were expelled, * Om»n did not, however, become an index)endont 
kingdom. ■ Its princes embraced the religion of Islam in the time of Mohammed, whose 
paramount authority they acknowledged. Theneeturw^ard until about 751 A. D., 'Omdn 
was nominally under the Khalilchs and immediately contralled by the governors of 'Irdf:. 

Before the success of Mohammed in ‘Oman it is mentioned that one Abd-Basir-bin 
Asid or *Otbd hod retired to the coast of 'Oman [sif el-bahrj, and collected round him 
there those who in Mokka had embraced the new Faith, but they were unable to tna.ipt«.m 
themselves, and their numbers gradually decreased to 62 or 70. [Nawdwi.] 

* (p. 118.) Dabd. There is a small town uoW^named Dibhi, north of Sohdr. There 
appears to have been also a place named Daba hi^tween Bahrain and 'Oman, where d- 
Atik'hin ei-Asd settled after the emigration from Mareb. Hence the flunily called Azd- 
Bal^ [Wustenfeld, Index,] 

* (p. 119.) Abu.Bokr succeeded Mohammed, and was Kbalifeh &om A. P. 682 to 

684h Chi his acoession rebellions occurred in several provinces, 'Omdn amongst the numbei*. 
An expoditian was doQmtched to 'Omihi and Ycmeii 'Ikriinah-liiiti Abd-Jahi^ who 
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aflaisM by the Johuidiitea *AI)d and Jeifiur and other Azdltes, sneoeeded.iii>^q]iiellix^ the 
rebdhon. In a great battle fought at Daba (vide note 8), ten thniigftnd- relnds fidlj and 
many were carried into captivity. It is atated that •Othman-bin Abul-Aai waa appointed, 
governor of *Om£n and el- Bahrain by Abu-Bekr, and that he defeated.and alew a Perrian 
eommaiider nam^ Zohrak at Towwi^. IfwMr. Badger’s Introduction to the 'Imima and 
Sayyida of ‘Oman,’ when these events are summarized, it is stated that 'Othm&n waa 
appointed by ‘Omar (the successor of Abu-Bekr). For incidental notices -of tlie history 
of ‘Omfin at this period many Arabian authors may be consulted, amongst fb>T n Nawdwi^. 
Ibn-Sa*d, Ibn-Koteiba, Belddzori, Abu-Ja‘fiir’s Tirikh-cl Muluk. 

• (p. 110.) The Nizsriyeh as opposed to the Yemenites. For explanation of the 
term vide Note** to-Book 1. 

(p. 120.) The Deeert Country » It may also be read “ within three days’ march” 
of “ el-Balka’ah.” The latter word, however, means waste, uninhabited land. Probably 
the country west of Bcrcymi is meant. 

’ (p. 120.) Maskflt- In this part of the “ Keshf ul-(Miummeh” the name is spelt 
i afi w o , whilst in later books it is 8|ieLt (inaskad). 

® (pi 120.) Julfar. Tlie Persian name fi>r the town on the site of the modem Bds- 
el-Khoimah. 

® (p. 120.) Zenj. Tlie inhabitants of the East African Coast. Mr. Badger tliinks this 
tlie moat reliable record wc possess of the first emigration of Arabs of ‘Oman to the east 
coast of Africa. 

» o (p. 121.) lliis apiKjiutment of a luitive of ‘Oman to the governorship appears to 
have led to the assertion of indi^])en<leuce soon after. 

» »' (p. 121 ) The Ibadhiyeh. This is the first mention of the remarkable Ib&dM sect^ 
which has fmiii this time* forward- c-\er<n«od so powerful an iiifiueuco in ‘Oman, and which 
appears already at this early period to have become predominant there. The sect hikes 
its iiaiiie from ‘Abdullah-bin Ibadh, who flourisluHl according to tlie author of the ** Kcslif- 
uUGhunimeh” about A. 1). 68D-705. but, according to the other works quoted by Badger, 

A D. The sect is undoubtedly an oif-shoot of the Kliarijite schism. In the 

year 657 A. IX, a large number of the Caliph ‘.Ui’s followers revolted from him, andthc.se 
received the appellation of “Khawurij,” I e. schismatics, or hcivtics, who went forth fWmi 
the true fiiith. lu the following year, the Kluirijites to the nimilxu* of 4000 were at- 
tacked and cut to ineces by ‘All. Nine only escapisl, of whom two rcachetl ‘Oman, where 
they became apparently successful pi'opagandi.sts of the Kliarijite doctrines, the most im* 
portaut perhaps of which consisted in the iwsitive rejection of tlie Caliphs or Imams 
‘Othmau and (hli» and the assertion of the right to eleirt and deixwe their Imams. In 
this and other ftindamental points ‘Abdulloli-bin Ibadh simjily followed the Kharijites. It 
seems probable that the people of ‘Oman were imbued with these views before the time of 
•AlMlullah-bin Ibadh, and were thus prepared befiircliand to accept his teaching. In what 
nmuner the latter was propagated docs not appear. The Ibadlu doctrine as to the Imams 
may be roughly contrasted vrith tliat of the Sunnites and Slii‘alis as follows : 

1. accept the four successors of the prophet as time KhaHfehs, or imdnii^ 
and the generally acknowledged represemtotives known to tlie present day, when they re-, 
eognlaift the Sultan of Turkey as head of the orthodox. 

2. Sh0ahe absolutely reject aU claims to the Imdmate other than those oi ‘Ali^and' 
his descendants. At the present time they aeknowlodgi* no visible Imam. 

S» IbdfMs rqjcct ‘Otbman oiid ‘AIi and crirsc than as iiiOMs, They assert the 
right of true believing Muslims (themselves that is) to elect their Imams, and to depose 
them for transgressions. The persons succosslvely elected to their Jurims by the r^yff iiin. 
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have also wiually beeu temporal rulers in *Omln. They were styled ** Im4m of the 
31 usalmans,’* not ** Im&m of ‘Om&n.” It is to be noted that it is not considered indispens- 
able by the Ib6dh£s to have ati Im&m at * An account of tlic seet is given by Mr. 
Badger in his work ** Imams and Seyyids of *Om£n.’' The “ Keshf ul-Ghnmmeh** also 
supplies some information about it, which h^. been submitted to •Government in a pre- 
vious paper, regarding which vide Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, for January^ 
1873, pp. 2 to 10. In the same work may be found some the correspondence of *Abdul- 
lah-bin Ibadh. 

1 * (p. 121.) The first of the Imdms probably. 

(p. 121.) MusaTinans, t. e, Ibadlds. 

' * (p. 122.) You are my Imam, go before (amdm) me. 

(p. 123.) For meaning of el-Shdrl, see Note 13 to Book III. 

(p. 123.) Wadi Hattd is a volley north-west of Soliar. 

^ * (p. 124.) Bowarih. According to Mr. Badger, “ Bowarij,” or war-vessels. 

' " (p. 124.) Eastern districts, or el-Sbarkiyeh. Similarly, the western pai’t of ‘Oman 
is occusiunally distinguished as el-Qliarbiyeh,** or cl-Ghurb.** The divisiens of the whole 
l*iMwim*e eominunly used the people of ‘Oman oTe, 1, projter” limited teethe 

contml region. 2, “ eastern districts, including t7tf‘/rt». 3, el-Hdiineh^ the 

plain situati'd between the mouiituiiis and the sini north of Maskut. 4, EUDhdhireh 
including el-.Iow, the tract beyond the hills extending from ‘Oman to el-Bereynn. 5, eU 
ShemdL ilie north and west. 6, lastly tliei'c are the hill tracts and Wadis not comprised 
in any t»f the jiri'Ceding divisions. The former beWecui el-Batlueh and el-Dhahireh are 
called ill phinil el-hujur, sing. lujer-el-Batineh, hejer-el-Dlinhireh. Each Wadi Ims its 
distinetivi! nam<% Hometiines taken from the tribe inhabiting it. 

(j). 125.) Accoixlingly his reign commenced A. T>. 808. 

(j). 126 ) He rehiiiied the spiritual ofiiei* whilst deprived of the tcinpoi-al imwer. 

(p. 126.) Mahmh appears from this to have acknowledged the Imam Mulieiina^ 
but the authority of the ‘Oman rulei's over that district ninst have l)ccu very precarious. 

(p. 328.) Fark i» a village a few' miles south of Nezwa. 

INfotOB to Book HI. 

* (p. 120.) Izkf, or Azkd, now vulgarly named ZikkI. ^ 

(p. 12‘J.) El-Niziir. At Zikki there are two rtisideiit families or ti'ibcs representing 

the great rival branches. These? families are still called Yemen and Nizar. The uibuik , 
here described would iit the present day bo called an attack by the Gh&firis u]>on the 
Hinaw'is. 

** (p. 121).) El-Madliarlyeli, a term synonymous witli Nizariych, being derived from 
Madliiir-biu Nizur-bin Ma*Hd-biii 'Adiiau. 

* (p. 129.) El-Hadddii. That is in the mountains between el-Batineh and el- 
Dlialiireli. 

® (p. 120 ) El-Jow. Tire district iilxiut the modern el-Bcreymi. 

® (p. 129.) 8oh6r was and still is one of tlfr towns W'here the Im&m could perform 
Friday's divine service. t 

^ (pT 130.) Benu-Hiuah. The name of this clan became celebrated in ‘Omdn, and 
gave its naiiio to the wrhole Y^eineuite party in later times. Badger refers the origin of 
this tribe to Hana'or Hiiia-biu ‘Amr-biu el-Ghanth-biu *Odud, a desoendant of 

Accoi'ding to this genealogy, the Bend Hiuah, though ^^t^uite and Yemeuitiv 
not of the Azdite atoek. 1 am indiued to think the fbrefitthor of the HiiriS triho otf 
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^Oioan is to bo sought amongst tho descendants of el-Azd. Amongst the inmiediato 
progeny of bl-Azd, we find tho name d-Hlnw, and in the next generation el-Haon. Again;, 
one of the sons of Malik-bin Fahm was nanted Uonao, or Houst, or perhaps Hindh. Iliero 
is on other grounds much reason to believe that the lienii-HiuRh are an Azdite clan. 

^ (p 130.) Mohammed-bin Nur. This ahmo is still a by-word in 'Oman. From the 
detestation in which this person was held, he was dubbed Mohainmed-bin ** Bur,’* instead 
of " Nur,” the former word bearing an evil signification. 

® (p. 130.) The Caliph el-Mo*tadliid-billuh reigned from A. D. 892 to 902. 

(p. 130.) Himyarite, another term tor the Yemenites, Ac. 

» > (p. 131.) Koidii, Chap. XIII. 

* ® (p. 132 ) The Mihrdb is tho place in a mosexue where the priest prays with his 
fiicc towards Mecca. 

(p. 132 ) As a Shitri” Imdm. This moans that the Imam had vowed on 
assuming office to sacrifice life rather than yield or fiy in battle with the enemies of the 
Faith. Those not s<j Ismiid were termed I)ufi*i Imams, note 28 to BiM>k IV. 

(j). 133.) As a Dafi'i. See preceding note. 

(p 133.) Sultan of Baghdad, i. e theCalix>h. The ll)adhis would grudge him the 
title of Calixih. 

(X>. 133.) Tlie Karamitah, or Kamiatians, a sect very inimical to the Mohain- 
merhins. They turned the precepts of the Koniii into allegory. They caused great disturb- 
ance, and under Abu-Dhahir took Mecca {vide Hale’s Konin, j». 130). 

(p. 133.) Abu Hu*id. Du Hacy styles him ** Ahou-SuYd llasiiu, 41s dc Behram, 
suriiomiud Djdnabi, <iu*il ^taii dc Djenaha.” Ahulfeda says, Juiiudhah (or, as Ibii 
Khallikdu writes it, Juiiiiahah), ia a small town of el-Bahrein, from whence sprung 
Abu-Ha’id cl- Juiiiiaby, tbe ^libertine, the Karmuty, who attacked the Hijj and killed 
many of them. Imams and Seyyids of *Omdn, p. 28, note 1. 

*** (p. 133.) Pnibahly the eroditoi*s w'ould object to his devoting himself to dcuUi 
until their claims were satisfied. 


Notes to Book IV. 

1 (p. 131.) Mr. Biulger’s author, Habl-biu Uazik. has tho following statemeut bore — 
“ Ibn Kaisar Kaf/n : 1 liavif not been able to find tlie date when alJegiaiic$e was given to 
him [Ha*ld-biu ‘Abdullah J, nor how long he ivtaiued the liudmate.” I have not been able 
to discover who Ibn Kaisar is, hut HaUl-biii Kazik’s ixuotatiuns ax)]>ear to be frcnii tlio 
" Keshf ul-Crhuinineh." 1 once iiuestioiied Sulil-hin Uazik eoneemiiig the authorship of 
the Keshful-Chuuimeh,” hut he was theu very feeble fimii age, and could not inform 
me. 

* (p. 131.) Vide note 13, Book III. Mr. Badger has in his work — “ This appoint- 
mout also was made in spite of much opxiosiiioii.” 

® (p. 134.) Tluit is, the I hadin' faith. 

(p. 136.) 1 am sorry 1 caiiuut make the x>reeediiig account more clear, the original 
is very obscure. 

® (p. 136.) Saluted him ^ Imam. Tfiat is, recognized tho fact of his election without 
positively swearing fealty. • 

® (p. 136.) Sadakat, voluntary xxmr-rato. • * 

7 (p. 137.) As Sultan. The term means probably as temporal ruler, and was not 
used as a titlo. Tliat of Imdm would include tho other. 

® (p. 187.) What follows is iucousistont with the x)rcvious statements, but auehincou- 
■utenowB abound in moat Arabic writings. 
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* (p. 137.) Tbc quottttion b fWim a roIigiouB work. It b one of tlie vorBes alleged 
by the ShS'ahs to have been abstracted the origiiml ^ordn and si^pressed. ' They 
take it to point to the oppressoira of ‘AU and hb desceudaiits* 

^ 0 (p. 188.) Kadnm. Between Bahli and el-Hoinrd. 

> ^ (p. 188.) Wddi cl-Kakhr. About & hours west of oI-HomTk. 

» • fp. 138.) Ta^iyek. 

> < (p 189.) The history of this period b confused and defective, probably bocanse 
the standard Arabian works contidu no accounts of this portion of 'Oman history. Honco' 
forward the Caliphs seem to have lost their hold on 'Oindiii. 

* ^ (p. 140.) The dates arc coniiised and unreliable, and several of the Tmanig arc, as 
will be observed, introduced out of their clironological onlor. 

» ® (p. 140.) Tlic year is not stated. 

(p. 140.) That is, from Moluimined>bin Khaiibash tO'Malik-bin cl-Hawarf, from 
. A. D. 1162 to A. D. 1 106. 

» » (p. 140.) The government of at least a portion of 'Oindn had fallen after the time 
of Moliammcd-bin Khaiibash into the hands «f the B'enu-Nebliiin, who were descended 
from another stfKjk than tlie Azdites, though also Kalitauiio. llieir progenitor appears 
to have been Nchhandiin 'Amr-bin el-Gliaiitli-biii Ta'i. Tlie Princes of tliis family were 
never elected to tlie religious office of Inisiri, but were called “ Mdliks,” or LoihIh. They 
were strangest in el-T)bdirn-eh, and probably nmie of tbem reigned supreme over entire 
*Cmdn. Their power Listed uwrc or less to A. D. 1017, or for nearly 500 years. At the 
present day, nirclan of ‘Oman is pooren* or more despised than the Nebalicueh. 

> * (p. 140.) At that jieriod Abiika Khan, sou of Hulagu Khan, was mouurcli of Persia. 

* 9 (p. 140.) ^olliat, v/de not<t 5, H<Mtk 1. 

(p. 14.1.) Dhaffir. MarcKi Polo says of Dhafar — “ Diifar is a groat and noble and 
“ fine city. # # * The peojdc are Sarnmis and have a Count for their chiei' who is 
“ subject to the Soldau of Aden • * • Much wliite iiieeusc is produced here, and I 
"will tell you how it grows. Tlie trees are like small lir trees; these are uoii;hed with 
a knife in several places, and from these iiotclms the incense is exuded. Konictimes 
“ also it flows from the ti-cc without any noteli ; this is by reason of the great beat of tlie 
" sun there. * * * This illuitar is supposed to be tlie Sejilmr ol* Genesis, 30.** 
[Colonel Yule’s Marco Polo, pp. 379-80, Wd. ll:] , 

* » (p. 141.) Dinar. A gold ctiiu weigliiiig 71 i- barley-corns [Lane]. 

** (p. 141.) Owlad el-lleis, or the lUayesidi, a trilie inhabiting a district west orSohdr. 

(p. 141.) Tlie Malik or LuihI. 

(p. 141.) Scyyid Tliis tenii, here occun’ing for tbc first time, moans Prince or 
Lord or Master or Kfiblc. In *Omaii it is prefixed to noble iiniiics us a haiuiUe.** At 
tlie present time, the Ruler of *Omau is styled the Scyyid “ liar exeellcucc.” 

** (p. 141.) See note 17. 

(p. 14-1.) According to Badger, an Azdite. 

(p. 141.) According to Badger, also an Azdite of tlie cl-Yahmad. 

(p. 141.) The tcirm employed is cl-Shurdt, wliich was applied to the Khdrijite 
sehismaticB, liecauae they said, "We have sold ourselves iu oliedleiicc to God for l^iradise* 
when we sciiarated ourselves from llic emng Imams.” [L&iic's l^ex.. Art. ]. The 

Biiiguluf "•Shari, * wo have seen applied in a peculliir sense to the Imams, vide note 18 to 
Book HI. 

(p. 142.) TIic priest el-Klialeyli, the Imdm 'Azzdn’s Samuel in later days, when 
wishing to perpetrate a similar spoliation, appealed to Gus period of ‘Omdn histoiy aa 
precedent and jnstiflcatiou. 
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•o (p. 142.) ¥or4n, Chap. IL 
SI (p. 148.) At Nezw4. 

ss 148.) It must have been during 4ho reign of Mohainmed-bin lBm&*n that tlie 
Portngueac under Alfonso di Albuquerque captured the sea-port towns of 'Om&i. Maslj^a^ 
was token in A.D. 1508. There is no mention g£ the advent of the Portuguese in Keshf 
ul-Qliummeh ** • 

(p. 148.) « Zek&t" and " SadnkaP* ore both terms denoting religious alms. The 
former however is obligatory. 

(p. 144.) Jcziyah, or capitation tax. 

(p. 144.) The Bcntiincuts are in accx)rdanco with modem enlightenment. In the 
East, under native rulers, such principles arotseldom acted on. 

** (p. 144) Kbaraj, or land tux. 

E'otes to Book V. 

» (p. 144-.) Mul^iuat. So in the original, but geiicmlly spelt Makain'yat. 

* (p. 145.) Mohsiu 


Sulf;4u Fellah 

I 

! I !‘ 

Mudliaffar Tnhyas Sul^au *AiTsr Miikh/.um Neidian 

I • (Prince of (YuukLul) 

I • ilhaliireh) * 

Suleiman • 

■ (p. 140 ) Or BiUd-Seyt. 

* (p. 14G.) The namitivi; is very involved. 

s (p. 146.) Amir. The tenu was employed in 'Oman in some cases to denote the 
chief of a powerful clan. 

^ (p. 148.) The clans of *Om&n, when **on the war path,” march with drums 
beating and banners flying.* 

’ (p. 149.) Tlie origiiuil is very obscure. 

^ (p. 161.) Doubtless a I'ortuguese vessel. The author seems to avoid mention of 
the eonquests of the Portuguese in 'Oman as much tis possible. It w'ould appear, howeveri 
that at this period the Portuguese had not possession of Sohu. ^ 

Notes to Book VI. 

» (p. 164) •• The true sect,” i, e, Ibadhi. 

* (p. 164.) Any one who has hud much to do with *Omfin politics must allow 
that there are^veraJ true points in this description of the native chunicter. 

* (p. 155.) " Bedu” and ** Uadhr.” The Bedu, or Bedouins, arc the pastoral 
Arabs inhabiting the great plains, and partly nomadic. The Hadhr arc the dwellers in 
towns and villages and cultivated lands, the fixed, working, or agricultural population. 
The JMlfi exercise much infiuenoo in *Oman. 

^ (p« 155.) Ndsir-bin Murshid appears to have been the first Im&m of the Ya^rabi 

fiunily. 
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A (p. 165.) Now called Al-b6-Sa^d. Tlie fomily of the preBcnt Soyyids. 

^ (p. 156.) The Bend-Biy£m inhabit the Qreen MountainH, ** Jebcl el-Akhdliar.” 
Mr. Badger consIderB them of Mahrah origin. At present they belong to the Gh&fiif 
division. 

* (p. 157.) Mr. Badger says — *‘Tb^ Bend Hil&l 1 tako-to be descendants of 
Hildl, one of the four sons of Amir-bin Sa*asa*alf (bom about A. D. 381}» a descendant of 
Ma*add and Adnan, Ac.’* (Imams and Soyyids of *Omdn.) 

^ (p. 157.) Tbrf or *Obri. A town in cI-Dhaliireh, which was visited by Wellstodt 
and where he had a bad reception. There is also a tribe or clan, named cl-^lbriin. Wlie- 
ther the clan takes its name from the place or vice versd^ 1 cannot say. The root of tho 
name is the same os that of Hebcr, from ^which ** Hebrew.” The signidcation is ** on 
the other side.” Tlie Latin form of tlie same word is Ibcr (Iberes, Iberian), equivalent to 
trans-ultra, &c. (Types of Mankind.) 

" (p. 159.) The Portuguese. 

* 0 (p. 160.) El-Bulch. Tlie banyan tree. Ficus Ifidioa. 

^ ^ (p. 160.) Shi*Hhs. Probably Persians. 

> 9 (p. 160.) El-Sir to be distingnished from cl-Sirr, w'os another ^name for Juldur, 
now Has d-Kheimah. 

» * (p. 161.) El-Efrcnj, or Pranks, meaning Portuguese, no doubt. 

(p. 161.) The narrative here! suddenly terminates, but we may assume the 
attack on Sohdr failed. 

* * ^p. 161.) About 20 miles from Masqat, noted for its hot minend springs. 

» ® (p. 162.) El-Alistt. A district of Nejd, odled vulgarly Labs A 

» ^ (p. 162.) Bcnd-Ldm. The “ Hend-Ldm” are a hrancli of the gi'cat Tai tribe, and 
therefore of l^nhtmiic origin thmugh Kidilan ; for Lam, born alsnit A. D. 470, was tho 
dcsceudanf of 'i'ai, the descendant of‘Odud, the deseeudant of Kahldn (Badger's Scyyids 
of 'Oinsn, p. 67 note). Until subjugated by the Wahhabis, the Beiiu^hdlid were the most 
prominent tribe on the Anihiaii shore of the Persian (iiilf. (Ibid.) 

» ® (j>. 163.) The lemi u.sed is el-Slmrat* vide note 28, B(X>k IV. 

(j). 164.) In Bndgeris work, the date is A. H. 1059, or A. 1>. 1649. 

(p. 164.) No details of the caiiture of Maskat ai*e. given, but Mr. Badger's author 
has a long and detailed account of the matter, derived apparently 6*010 the popular 
legends. One story current is that the Arabs entered Maskat in the guise of jicaccful 
peasants, hiding their arms in bundles of fire wo(kI, and that tliey took the opportunity 
of the Portuguese garrison being assembled without arms at chajiel to attack and 
massacre tliem. The Portuguese residence, or Factory home, is calhxl hy the Arabs el- 
Jereza ( for Igrezia, or church). Mr. Badger has mistaken the woyd for Jeziroh 

or *' Island,*’ which it closely rcserahlcs in the Arabic. 

Sultan-bin Scyf commenced to reign A. D. 1640, and died on 4th Octoberp 
1680. 

Tho date of the Portuguese expulsion is stated by European authorities 1650 or 
1658. Tlie present work does not enable us to fix it more accurately. 

“ In aiinr> 1715, the Arabian fiect [meaning the Imam’sJ eonsiste^pf one ship of 
“ 74 guns, two of 60, one of 50, and 18 small ships from £2 to 12 guns each, and some 
“ Traii)<LH'®> «i* rowing vessels, fi*om 4 to 8 guns Viich, with which soa-forees they keep all 
sea coasts irom Cape Comorin to the lied Sea. They have often mode 
** deseciits on the Portuguese Culonies on the ccnist of Indio, destroying their villages and 
** fiirms, but spare the chunthes for liettcr reasons than wo can give for plundering them. 
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** They kill Done in cold blood, but nse their ce,ptives ooarteoasly. In anno 169Q» they 
“ quarrelled with the Camatick Bigah, a p&tent Princely lord. Tct they canto with their 
<< fleet and plundered and burned the towns ^Barsalore and Mangalore, two of the best 
and richest towns on that Coast.*' . ** 

[The above is from Captain Alexander Hamilton’s ‘ New Account Of the East Indies/ 
He travelled from 1688 to 1723, and is therefore a valuable authority tor this period.]. 

* ^ (p. 165.) Jeziret el-Ehodhra, or Pemba. 

Notes to Book VII. 

> (p. 168.) Body of horsemen. « The tbrm used is * sariyeh,* which means a party of 
from flve to three hundred or four hundred. 

* (p. 168.) S&hib ol-*Aiibilr. A title or a nick -name. * Anbflr in ^Omin sometimes 
means a purse. 

* (p. 169.) Korfln XXIX, 1, Sole’s translation, 

^ (p. 169.) Bend-Oliaflr. Tlie origin of the appellation of this tribe sOems unknown, 
but they are undoubtedly Ishmaclitc or *AdnauitC| aiid werethcrefore naturally opposed! to 
the Yemenites or Kulitanites. As will be seen torthcr on, under their able and brave 
chief, Mohammed-bin Nasir, this clan became rciiowued and powerful in *Oman. Tliis 
chief headed the faction against their rivals the Yemenites, who also, found a skilful and 
courageous leader in Khalf-biu Mnbarik, the Dwarf, chief of the Bcnfl-lliuah. This civil 
war was one of the fiercest recorded in the annals of *Onian, a great number of the elanfi 
ranging themselves under their respective leaders, declaring cither tor the '* Hindi” or 
Ohdfirf.” Those faction tenus have sitrvivcd to the present day, and almost entirely 
supersede the older classifications, tlio rival factions being now termed cl-HindwIyeh 
and cl-Ghdfiriyeh. This is the explanation of the undue pre-cmiuence assigned by 
European writers on *Oinan to these two tribes, wiiosc importance was accidental 
and temporaiy. For a time the Ohaiiris giiiut^d the ilny, and their chief became 
imam, but the Hiuawis soon regained the ascendancy. At present, the power of the two 
sections is tolerably evenly balanced, the Qhafiris preixmdcrutiug in the West and their 
rivals in the East. It is to he noticed that at the present day the fiict of a clan styling 
itself of the Hiiiawf or tfic Ghdfiri faction docs not necessarily prove its origin to be 
IjLahtdnite, orlshmoclite ; for several Yemen tribes have ranged themselves witli the Nqjd- 
ites and vice versd. This fiiet occasions additional diificulty in tracing tribal genealogies. 

^ (p. 169.) See Note 1. 

^ (p. 170.) The names Yemen and Nizar here apply to viveil families so called, not 
to factions. 

’ (p. 172.) ¥ordn, Xtll, 13. 

^ (p. 172.) Birkeh. Tliis name is sometimes \mtten so and sometimes Barka. lu 
the ICimfis it appears as ** Birket el-Hameys.” 

^ (p. 172.) Did not understand Arabic** Probably these were some of the people 
inhabitingthb Buds <d- Jebel from Cape Mussondom. Southward the inhabitants of that loca- 
lity ditfer in appearanoefromAheother Arabs and speak a different dialect. Some, from their 
reddish skins and light eyes, have ooaccived them to have an admixture of Europoau 
blood. On examination their language will probably be found to be a Himyarito dialect. 
Th$y may he desoendants of a Himyarite people who inhabited *Om4n before the inflow of 
Yemenites and others. They are named el-Shebub or el-Shibiyin. 

Cape Mussendom bos been identified with '*the promontory of the Asabi” of 
Ptolemy (by Asabi or Sabi with the Seba or Sebmm of Scripture. In 

accordance wiral^ theory, this partof 'Ota6n was originally the seat of Cnihite eoloniesj^ 
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in witness of which are adduced the names " Ciiscan’* (Cushan of Hebrew writers), 
[probably meaning (hasam] and a littoral termed by Fliny " the shore of Ham/* *' Litus 
Hammeum,’* nowMaham, (?}, adjacent to Which isa'^Wddi Ham/* '* Valley of Ham** 
(Type® of Mankind). Again : ^ Bamss, an Arab port» just inside the Persian Quffj^ 
perfectly answers to the sites of Baamah, catalogued among Kushite personilications 
in xth Genesis (t&id.)/* 

* e (p. 173.) About six miles from Barka. 

(p. 174.) The prisonei's were sometimes placed in exposed situations during a 
siege or battle to slacken the enemies* fire. 

^ ® (p. 176.) Al-Wahibeh. A numerous, powetfiil, and warlike Bedouin clan of ^ 
Shorkiyeh. 

^ ® (p. 176.) " The Ben^-Mendh and their allies'* would be more accurate, but at 
this period the term HIuri began to be used in its modem extended sense. 

(p. 177.) The el-Harth is the richest of the Hiiiuwi tribes of the eastern districts. 
Many of this family inhabit Zanzibar. ^ 

* (p. 177.) El-Na*hii. The dominant tribe of el-Jow and Beroymf. 

^ ® (p. i 79.) Maghribi meaning Nejdcan. 

> V (p. 179.) Teuuf. A town of the Green Mountain. 

^ ® (p. 183.) A Mohaminedi is a1x)ut tliree pence. 

» ® (p. 183.) Tlic election of Mohammed-bin Nasir to be tni4m was evidently a 
forced measure and odopUnl only because of the great poaxT he wielded as' a wonior and 
ruler. His military genius seems to have surjiassed that of any previous Imam or 
governor of *Oman, and he hud w*ell nigh become by sheer talent and energy supreme 
over ail *Omun. 

' The restless energy of this Prince was imitated, for a time with much succcssi by 
the kite ^Azzau biu-Kais. ^ 
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Tlio history of nc»np:al furnishes little information regarding the 
seventeen years that elapsed from tlie death of Daiid Sliah in 1576 to tlie 
final conquests of Ilaja Man Singh in 1593. The great military revolt, and 
tlie stubborn resistance of the Afghans, sadly ti’ied the stability of the newly 
established empire, and it was only after relocated defeats that the power 
of the malcontents was broken, and the villages oi’ Bengal were relieved from 
the requisitions of th9 rival armies. In eastern and southern Bengal the 
contest was most prolonged, and amid the swamps and rivers the Mughul 
troops were harassed by an enemy who selected his own time and place for 
fighting, but who generally retreated carrying wi^ him all the boats on 
the rivers. But besides these advantages the rebels were assisted by many 
of the great landholders of the country and by their troops, who were 
inured to the country and accustomed to overcome the physical difficulties 
’which threw so many obstacles in the way of the invaders. 

Among the vague traditions lingering in Bengal is one, that at the 
period mentioned the whole of the country was ruled by twelve great 
princes, and hence Bengal is often spoken of by Hindus as the “ Barah 
Bhuya Mulk.” Who these princes were, by whom they were apyointed, 
and to whom they owed- allegiance, has never been investigated. The 
following notes regarding five of these governors, imperfect though they 
are, will it is to be hoped excite others, who Iiave the opportunity, to add 
B B 
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further particulars and* complete what is still wanting of the history of 
Sengal previous to the final conquest by the Muhammadans. 

My attention was first directed to this subject by the perusal of a 
work which accidentally fell into my. hands. It was published at the time 
-that the controversy regarding the Peimanent Settlement was raging 
fiercely among the English officials, and one of its chief object^ was to 
determine who were the persons actually in possession of the lands of 
Bengal at the time the country was finally reduced to the authority of the 
emperor Akbar. Mr. House* ascertained that at the period referred to 
Bengal was held by twelve Bhu^'an,” and that five of these ruled over 
southern and eastern Bengal. Before detailing the history of these five 
Bhuyas, as far as it has been possible tg trace it, the meaning of the title 
Bhuinhar, Bhiimik, or as the word is used in the vernacular, Bliiiya, must be 
explained. These terms literally mean a landholder or occupier of land. Mr. 
Bouse held that they \vere synonymous with “ krishan,” a cultivator. Mr. 
Shore, however, in his well known minute of the 2nd April, 1788, says with 
more correctness that “ bhdmik and zamimlar are tlie same.”! At the 
present day, however, Bhiimik or Bhiiya is a common patronymic among 
Brahmans, Baidyas, and Kaycasths, and it is occasionally met with as a 
surname of the despised Jogi weavers. Bhuya again is a Muhammadan 
title, and no Muhammadan of Eastern Bcngsl is ever addressed as Bhiimik. 

In the villages of the interior, Bhiimik is frequently employed as the 
equivalent of ‘ Karta,’ an agent or proprietor. It is also a respectful term by 
which to address any landholder. It is, moreover, used in Bikrampiir by 
servants to their mastere, even thougli they possess no lauds. 

Again, as late as the heginning of the present century, the Raja of 
Kachhar conferred the titles of Bara Bhiiya, Majhola Bhiiya, and Clihota 
Bhuya on any petty landholder (Miras lar) who paid him a fee of lifty^ 
rupees. In the census report of 1872, these Bhii 3 "as, 87‘1' in number, arc 
returned as belonging to the semi-Hinduized aboriginal race of Bhiii^'ii ! 

The titles bestowe#by the DihU kings were mostly Arabic or Persian, 
rarely Sanskrit. It is probable, therefore, that Bhuinik was eonfen’ed h}' the 
Hindu princes of Gaur, or Nadiya, as we know the titles of Raja Rai, 
Chaudhari, and Manik were. 

History affords us little information regarding the landholders of Bengal 
before Akbar’s reign. About 1511, however, we learn that Sher Shah divided 
the provinces of Bengal among a number of officers or governors, as they 
were variously called, independent of eac^ other, \nth Qizi Fazilat as Amir 

• Dimertation ebneeming tbo Landed Property of Pengul, by C. W. B. Rouse, Esq., 
liOndon 1791. * 

t Analysis of the Laws and Ri'guliiiions, by J. B. Hanngton, Vol. Ill, 210. 
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or Amin to superintend the whole. Also, that Isl4m Shah a few years later 
abolished all former regulations regarding jagirs. 

Kegardiug the position of the twelve Bhuyas toivards the paramount 
power we know little. From an occaigional reference to them by Muhanw 
madan historians supplemented by tradition, we learu that they were independ- 
ent of ca^*h other ; that their rank and jurisdiction wore hcreditaiy ; that 
they retained armed men and war-boats ; that they remitted to the governor 
the revenue of their districts ; and tliat they yielded a general obedience to 
the ruling monarch at iJihli. In some respects they were Jagirdars and 
Chaklahdars, but they more closely resembled tho Zamindars of later times. 
ITnder them w'cre Chaudharis. itiilph Fitch mentions that, when he visited 
the city of Srijiur in 15SG, the Chaudhari, or “ King,’* was in rebellion against 
Akbar. Now, Sripur w’as within the principality of Bikrampiir and within 
a short distance of the residence of one of the liJiuyas. 

The live Bhuyas, whose histoiy is the subject of this paper, ruled over 
portions of the modern districts of Dliakii, Maimansingh, Tiparah, Bhaluah, 
Baqirganj, and Faridpur. Mr. llainey.,* without giving anj*^ authority, 
mentions that the Barah Bhuya country extended to Ofisa and Asam, If 
this is [)roved to be correct, it will be interesting to ascertain the connection 
between the dynasty of the Barah Bhuyas of Asain, referred to by Dr. 
Buehanant and Colonel J.)alton,J with the Barah Bhuyas of Bengal. 
According to the tradition preserved by the former writer, these princes 
belonged to the Pal family, and were descended from the Bhungya, Bhuniya, 
or Bhuya race. It is remarkable also that Colonel Wilfordg, alluding to 
the twelve Bhuyas of Bengal, should call them “ the twelve Bliuniyas, 
Bhatiis, or principalities.’* 

The five Bhuyas, whose history is now' to be narrated, arc — 

1. Fazl Ghazi o^Bhowal. 

2. Chand Rai and Kedar Rai of Bikrainpur. 

3. Lak’iian Maiiik of Bhaluah. 

4. Kandurpa Narayana Rai of Chandradip. « 

5. ’fsa Khan, Masnad i *Ali of Khizrpur. 

Of the remaining seven Bliuyas, Raja Pratapalitya of Jessore was one, 
and perhaps Mukund Rai of Bosnah w'as another. 

I. Fazl Gha^zP of Bhowal. 

On the north of Dhaka, extending towards the Oiiro Hills, lies the 
jungly tract of Bhowak Its soil chieily consists of red luterite. Its 

* Proc. A. S. B., Dpcemlier, 1868. 

t Eastern India*. Vol. II, 618. 

* J Ethnology of Bengal, p. 81. 

§ Asiatic Researches, Vul. XIV. 
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surface is traversed by numerous rivers which flow through a hilly and 
generally barren country. It is the home of the Sal tree and of the wild 
date palm; and at the present day various Hinduized tribes, calling 
themselves Kochh-Mandai and Siirajbansi, are found settled in villages 
throughout the forest. Its most northern portion, still known as Kan- 
Bliowal, formerly belonged to the kingdom of* Kumrup. ^ 

In this tract are three places, callod Kajabari, the residence, according 
to local tradition, of three of the Pal Kajas. Four miles west of the 
modern Kapasia Thanah, is the abode of Sisd Pal ; at Shabar, on the 
Dhalasari, is the Kot-bari, or fort, still in perfect preservation, of Harish- 
chandra Pal ; and on the right bank of the Tiirag river in x)arganah 
Talibabad, are the ruins of the Hajabari of Jas Pal. Kegarding these 
different rulers scarcely any thing survives. At Dhainnii, on the western 
border of Bhowal and near Sliahiir, is a very famous image known as Jas 
Madhava, which tradition says was found many eonturii^s ago amid the 
ruins of the abode of Jas Pal. This image, made of “niin” wood, p.aintcd 
green, is Hindu in character, and according to the priests represents Krishna. 
On the liead of the god, who has four arms, is a tall turretted crown, and 
at each side are two female figures. At the ilath-jHira, a great festival is 
held, and the image is dragged on a car from the temple to a house at the 
opposite end of the town. 

This is the only record that connects the ancient and modern histories 
of Bhowal. 

The next event in the history of Bhowal belongs to the Bhuva rule. 
In the sixteenth century, this and several adjoining pargaiiahs were 
administered by a family known as the Ghazi. 

They traced their descent from one Pahlawan Shah, who lived nineteen 
generations, or C70 years, ago. 

It is evident from the traditions still lingeriug among the people that 
the first Muhammadan conquest of Bengal, to the south and east of Gaiir, 
was accomplished by forces of armed fanatics, who warred for “ the faith” 
without any authority from the court of Dihli. 

About the beginning of the fourteenth century, Pahlawan Shah bad 
acquired great renown as a leader of these enthusiastic warriors. His son 
Kar-farma Sahib,* was a very lioly man. On one occasion, ho visited 
Dihli, where he performed a miraculous feat by uniting the twa roofs of a 
building, which all the court architects had failed to do. The emperor 
sent for him, and enquired what could be done to serve him. Ho replied 

* Mr. Blochnidnn informs me that he has never met with this title in any Muliam* 
madan author 1 am told, however, that in Calcutta several families of Sonar Baniks 
have the title Kath-farma, and in Eastern Bengal Kar-kuii, Kar-pardaz, and similar titleB 
still exist. 
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that monc}'^ could not be safely transported to Bengal, and was therefore 
useless to him, but that if his majesty would bestow on him the parganah 
of Bhow&l, his gratitude would be complete. At once the grant was made 
out, but a difficulty arose as to the name of the heir who was to succeed 
him. Although unmarried, the sanit informed the monarch that be, 
Kar-farma Sahib, would have eighteen sons and daughters before he died, 
and that his eldest son and heir would be known as the Bara Ghazi. In 
his name, therefore, the deed was drawn up. 

Kir-farma Sahib returned in Bhowul, and settled at Chaura, near 
Kaliganj on the Lak'liiya, wlieiv the family' lias ever since resided. 

Tlic seventh in descent was Mahtab Gliazi, who succeeded his brother 
Bahadur Ghazi in default of children. Either lie or his son Fazl Ghazi,* 
was Bhuya, when tlie armies of Akhar entered Bmigal. 

According to tradition, the ])riiicij»ulity ruled over hy this family 
consisted of the parganahs now called Chaiid-Pratap, then Chand Ghazi, 
Xalibabadf or Tala Gluizi ; and Bhowjil, or Bara Ghazi. 

The present rejnvsentatives of this family ]iossess several old records ; 
but their authenticity, is doubtful. The first jiurports to he an order from 
Shall Shuja’ to “ Madar ul-Mahamm Islam Khan,*’ informing him that 
Daulat Ghazi >vas to be reeognized as heir. A second fixes the revenue to 
lie paid by Bhowal at Uujiees 4S,;i()0 a year. 

Eor a century nothing is known of the family except the names of the 
successive iiilieritors of the estates. The anarchy that broke out on the 
death of Aurangzib found the Ghazis neglectful of their zainindari affairs 
and entrusting the entire nianagenieiit to BiMigali servants. These unscrupu- 
lous men dispossessed the family, and shared the plunder among themselves. 
Sultan Ghazi, in 1779, petitioned Lonl Cornwallis to have his property 
restored, but in vain.* His descendants still reside at their ancestral seat, 
objects of ])ity to every' Muhammadan around, and hold possession of a few 
acres of “ jibiki,’* or charity lands, in the neighbourhood. 

At Cliaurd are still .shown the tombs of Pahlawdn Shah and Kar-farm& 
S&hib. Beside the hitter is an old ruined mosque, without any inscription, 
and a tank of vast dimensions. About a mile to the west is a carefully 
preserved tomb of one Bayazid Ghazi. It is surrounded by a wall, and at a 
little distauec are the indistinct outlines of a fort. Close to this is a dried 
up water-course, known as ‘‘ Kosah K’hiili,’' Avlicrc the war-boats of the 
family lay. Close to the river Lak'hiya, near the modern village of 

Baligaoii, stood a very handsome mosque, built by Bahadur Ghazi, the 

• 

* Bouro gives the iiamc of this Bhuya us Jonn Ghazi ; hut no such nain^ is known 
niT^nw g' Muhamiimdaiis. The propliet Joimh is known us ** Yiinas.’* 

t In the Dhaka collectorate records this pargauuh is written Tulipabad, for Talibabud, 
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father of Mahtab. A few years ago it fell down, and the inscription, which 
is now quite illegible, is still preserved. 

• Under the Ghazi rule there were inany* dependent talukdars, paying 
revenue direct to the head of the family. Each of these possessed a piece 
of land near Chaura, where his “ basi-bar{” stood. These houses have 
disappeared ; but the talukdars still hold the lands on which they stood, 
and pay rent for them to the present Hindu zamindar of Bhow&l. 

II. Chand BaT and Kedar Ral of Bikrampu'r. 

The large and important parganah of Bikram[>ur, then on the west of 
the Ganges, which contains the residence of Ballal Sen and tlie settlements 
of several of the lliirhi Xulin Brahmans, was governed by two brothers 
Chand Rai and Kedar Rai. They were kayasths, and their padbi,” or 
family title, was DA 

The tradition is, that about a hundred and fifty j’^ears before the reign 
of Akbar, Nim Rai came from Karnaf and settled at Ara Phulbaria in 
Bikrampur. He is believed to have been the first Bhiiya, and to have 
obtained the sanction of the ruling monarch to his retaining the title as 
an hereditary one in the family. 

Nothing is known of the other descendants of Nim Rai ; but at the 
time we are now writing of, the two brothers, whose names ai’e always 
mentioned together, wore Bhuyas of this extensive parganah. 

Between Tsa Kluin of Ivliizrpur, whoso stronghold was on the opposite 
bank of the Ganges, and the two brothers Uiero was constant warfare. Tsa 
Khan made a successful raid into his enemies’ country, carried off and 
forcibly married Sonai (Svarnamayi), the only daughter of Chand liai. 
This is the only story that remains in connection with the two brothers.^ 
Several memorials, however, of these Bhuyas still exist. There is the lofty 
Rajabari Mat’h, which is a prominent land-mark for miles around, on tho 
left bank of the river Fadma {vide plate XI). It stands at a shoi*t distance 
from where the great city of Sripiir formerly was. This Mat’h is a four- 
sided tower, twenty-nine feet square at the base. In the first thirty feet, the 
walls ore ornamented with various patterned bricks in imitation of flowers. 
The middle of each face is raised and ribbed. The walls are eleven feet thick, 
and the bricks used in their construction arc of peculiar shape. They are 
larger than those found in Muhammadan buildings of the same age, being 
eight inches square, and one and a half thick. Of. the summit is a large 
spherical mass, round which several picturesque pipal trees have entwined 
their roots and are' gradually destroying the stability of the spire. 

This Mat’h was a shrine dedicated to Shiv ; but as it is buried in the 
midst of dense jungle and marshes, it is rarely visited at tho present day. 
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On the north of this temple is a large reservoir, called Kdsab ma ha 
Dig*hi/’ after a slave belonging to Chand Rai. 

On the south of the river Padma, at Ara Phulbaria, these Bhuyas 
resided, where there is a piece of land still called Kedar Bari| and a large 
tank constructed by the two brothers. 

After the death of Chand Kai and Kedar Rai nothing is known of the 
family'. The cider branch, it is said, became cxtitict, but the descendants 
of a younger son still survive, and reside at Mulchar, south of Munshiganj. 

From this family the parganali of Bikratnpur passed into the hands of 
a Baidya family, the Chaudharis of Xav'apara, who had been servants of the 
Bhuyas. Tliey were Samaj-pati of their caste, and held the most prominent 
position among the landliolders of Bikrampur. Tradition states that they 
had 700 slaves attached to their establish men t, and that they gave away a 
great portion of tlie parganali in small taluks to Brahmans and others. 
Several of these grants are still recognised as “ indt*pendent taluks'* by the 
Biiglish Government. Towards the end of last century, Ihtja Raj Ballabh, 
the famous but unscrupulous Diwdn of Dhaka, took from them the Samaj- 
pati rank which they had so long held, and assumed it himself. The river 
Padma shortly aft**rwards washed away their princely residence, and they, 
too, like the Bhiiyas, disappear from history. 

III. Lak’han Ma'nik of Bhaluah. 

Over the parsfanah on the east of the Megna ruled Luk’han Manik 
Bhuya, and his residiMice was at Bhaluah. 

The history of this family, according to Bengali tradition, is as follows : 
Raja Bisham bhar Rai, of the low class of kayasUis called Sur, had under- 
taken a pilgrimage the sacred shrine of Sit.ikimd in the Chittagong 
district. Ills boat was anchored one night alongside a sandbank in the 
river Megna. Whihi sleoi»ing he had a dream that ho had settled in that 
place and had become king of all the adjoining districts. The dream he 
regarded as a divine revelation, and ho determined to act in accordance 
with it. In the morning, he mistook, in the broad reaches of the river, the 
dii*ectiou he was going. He therefore called l])e place Bhaluah, from the 
Hindi hhuhia^ to mistake ! The exact date of this ti(‘tion is given as the 
10th of Magh, 610, Bengali year, or A. D. 1203, the same year in which the 
first Muhammadan invasion of Bengal under Bakhtym* Khiiji took place. 
There are, however, many reasons for doubting the accuracy of this date. 
According to the pedigree preserfed in the family, Raja Lak’haii Mjlnik was 
seventh in descent from Bishambhar Itii, while the interval between the 
death of the one and the birth of the other must have been at least 350 
years. 
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Raja Lak’han Manik was one of the Bhuyas of Bengal and a contem- 
porary of Kandarpa Rai of Chandradlp, who is known to have been living in 
A. D. 158G. Kandarpa Rai died, and was succeeded, while still a boy, by 
his son Ramchandra Rai. Lak’han Manik, whose principality was only 
separated by the Megna from that bf Chandradlp, was in the habit of 
talking contemptuously of his youthful neighbour. Rumour soon spread 
the story, and it reached the residence of Ramchandra. He immediately 
ordered his waivboats to be got ready and his followers to be armed. The 
fleet crossed the Megna and. anchored off Bhaluah. Lak’han Manik, not 
suspecting any treachery, went on board to welcome his neighbour without 
any guard. He was at once seized and carried oif to Chandradlp. The 
youthful Bhiiya wished to put him to death, but his mother interceded and 
warned him against committing such a crime. 

Lak’han Manik was for long detained in close confinement ; but one 
day when Ramchandra visited him, the prisoner upbraided him with perfidy 
and wilful cruelty. Ramchandra lost all sell^ontrol, and ordered him to be 
put to death, which was at once done. 

Of the successors of Lak’han Manik nothing is known. At the present 
day, however, in the village of Srlrampur, parganah Bhaluah, arc several 
poor kaynsths, who claim to be descended from an elder branch of this 
Bhuya’s family. 

There arc several circumstances connected with this Bhiij^a which are 
of interest in a liistorical point of view. Ahulfazl in his Ain i Akbari 
says, ‘‘ Tiparah is indejiendent ; its king is Bijai Manik. The kings all 
bear the name of Manik,”* The third son of Lak’han Manik was Bijai 
Manik, and in the genealogy of the family he has Raja prelixt»d to his 
name. As he lived ahott the time Ahulfazl wrote, he is probably the 
person referred to, and not the Bijai Manik of the Tiparah Raj-mahi. 

It is diificult to understand how this Bhuya held possession of his 
frontier post, while Portuguese, Mags, and wild hillmeii were pillaging, as 
we know they did, both banks of the Megna during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It is still more surjirising that he should have been 
left unmolested hy the Raja of Tiparah, since Bhaluah was separated from 
other portions of the Muhammadan empire by lauds which often belonged 

• The Bengali story is tliat one of the Rajas of Tiparah wont to Dilili with a 
"nazar" for the emperor. Among the oiforiiigs was a inagiiiiicciit ruby, which the Htija 
called by its Sanskrit name “ Manik/* and not by its JVrsion. Lai.’* The cm]>ei'or was 
puzzled by the word, and wlicu it w'as explained, Jic gave it as an bouorary title to the 
Baja, liie story goes on to state that this gem was ibuiifl in a toad ; for it is an 
univeiBal belief among natives, as it was in Shakespeare’s time, that — 

“ Tlic toad ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel iu his head.” 
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to or were occupied by the rulers of Tiparah. Besides, if we follow Colonel 
Wilford, the kings of Arakdn and Tiparah wore constantly striving for the' 
mastery and the former even conquered the greatest part of Bengal ; hence 
** to this day” they assume the title oj| lords of the twelve Bhuuiyfis, Bhattis, 
or princi])alitics, of Bengal. 

IV. Eandarpa Na'ra^ana Hal' of Chandradi'p. 

The following romantic story is narrated by the Bengalis to account 
for the name Chandrudip. 

There was once a Brahuiari of Bikrarnpur, called Chandra Sekhar 
Chakravarti, whoso tutelary deity (Tshta deva(a) was Bhagavati. He 
married; but it was not until lie brought bis wife lionie that he found to 
his dismay' that her name was tliat of his patron gf>ddess. This eirciiuistance 
distressed him gn^atly, and lie was puzzled to know how he could invoke the 
goddess in his wife’s najiie, or treat as a wife one who bore her honoured title. 
He at last arrived at the coiiel vision that it was bettor to kill hiinself. Dis- 
tra(;tod in mind he got on hoard a small boat, and resolved to drift out to 
sea until he was lost. It was then all open sea to the south of Bikrarnpur, 
and he sailed on for a day and a night without meeting with any one. On 
the moruing of the second day, he was surprihcd to see in the distance a boat 
rowtMl by a solitary fisher girl. He addressed her, and cniquircd how she 
had the courage to he so far from land in a frail llshing liont, ami alone. She 
replied, that she was following lier trade and felt no fear, hut that she wjw 
astonished to see him, a Brahman and a land-onan, adrift at sen. He then 
told her of his peiplcxity, and of his determination to destroy himself. 
On hearing his story, the girl raised a seoriifiil laugh and said, “ O 
Brahman, how focdisli and ignorant you are ! Do yoti not know that the 
goddess Bhagavati dwells in every woman, and that every woman is her 
8ukti, or personified jiower ? Why then should you he surprised that your 
wife hears her name r*” The Brahman was amazed at this reproof, and at 
once lelt sure that tlu? fisher girl was a goddess in disguise. He therefore 
jumped on hoard the l>oat, and claspiug her knees, hv'sought her to tell him 
who she was. It was in \aiii that tl»e girl reniimled him of his caste, and • 
of the impurity that vvould result from his touching one of her despised 
class. Ho, however, refused to let her go until she told him, and at last 
confessed that she was really his tutelary goddess, Bhagavati. Tlio Brahman 
took advantage of the favourable opportunity and besought her to grant 
him a boon, Bhagavati* assented, and told him tliat the sea, where they 
then wore, would one day heconve dry laud, and that he would* he its 
proprietor, and that it should bo called after his own naiiic Chandrudip, or 
island of Chandra.* 

* I BAU hulebtcd to Mr. H. Bcveiidgi?, C. S., for these legends regarding Chaudradip. 
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Another legend connected with Ghandradip is, that in former days a 
holy ascetic by name Chandra Sekhar Chakravarti, was^ in the habit of 
travelling about with his servant Danuj Mardan D^. One night the 
goddess Bhagavatl appeared to him in a vision, and told him that in the 
liver near his boat were several images which he must secure. The 
following morning he made his servant dive for them, and each time he 
brought up a stone image. Unfortunately, he did not try a third time or 
he would have found Lakshml, the goddess of prosperity. The two images 
he found in the river Sonda, and they are still shown by the Chandradip 
family. 

Chandra Sekhar then predicted to his servant that the sea would soon 
become dry laud, and that he would be the Baj& of it. He also told him 
to call it Chandradip after the name of his master. 

The history of the Chandi'adip family as given by themselves is as 
follows : 

It is currently believed that the sons of the five Kayasths who 
accompanied the five Br&hnians from Kunaiij in the reign of Balia 1 Sen, 
settled in Balcla-Ohandradip, a pargatiah which included the whole of 
the modern zil’ah of Baiprganj with the cxee]>tion of Mahall Salimabad. 
The first of the Chandradip family was Danuj ISlardan D6. lie is styled 
by the Ghataks as Jlaja, and he was the first Sannij-pati or president, of tho 
Bangaja Ka^'asths. He lived, according to the pedigree, in the fourteenth 
century. The Ghataks eiiumei ate seventeen Itajas of Chandradip up to the 
present day, while they name twenty-three generations since the immigra- 
tion of the Kayasths from Kanauj. 

It is not iinjjrobablc tliat the founder of this family is tho same person 
as the Bai of Suiiargaon, by name Dhauiij Baj, who met the Emperor Balban 
on his march against Saltan Mughis uddin in the? year 1280* It is not 
likely that the Muhammadan usurper would have allowed a Hindd to re- 
main in independence at his capital SunargaoQ. If the principality of 
Chandradip extended to the river Megna^ the agreement made with the 
Emperor that he would guard against the escape of Tughril to the west, 
becomes intelligible.* 

The chief event, however, of his rule was the organization of the Ban- 
gaja Kdyasths. He appointed certain Brahmans^ whose descendants still 
reside at Edilpore (’Adilpdr), to be Ghataks or Kul-Acharjas of the K4- 
yasths, and he directed that all marriages should be arranged by them, and 
that they should be responsible that the Kuliu Kayasths only intermarried 
with families of equal rank. He also appointed a Swama-mata, or master 
of the ceremonies, who fixed the precedence of each member of the Sabha, 
or assembly, and who pointed out the proper seat each individual was to 

* History of ludiii, Sir H. Elliot, Vol. Ill, p. 116. 
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occupy at the feasts given by the ll&ja. These offices still exist, and the 
holders of them are much respected by all Kayasths. 

Danuj Mardan De was ^cceeded by his son Roma Ballabh Bai, 
and he by Krishna Ballabh Kai. The latter had a daughter, named Kama- 
la, who caused a large tank to be exedvated at Kachua, the family seat, 
traces of which are visible at the present day. 

Jay Deb K&i, the fourth in descent, died childless. His heir, a sister's 
son, was Paramanand Kai of the Bose family of Dihiir-ghati in ChandradSp, 
who traced their pedigree to Dasarath Bose, one of the original Kanauj 
Kayasths. He and his successors were acknowledged as the Sam&j-pati of 
the K&yasths of southern and eastern Bengal. This Paramanand Kai is 
mentioned in the Ain i Akbari by Abulhizl as the son of the Zamindar of 
Bakla, and his almost miraculous escape during the cyclone of 1583 is de- 
scribed.* 

The Hindus give a different version of this story. They say that an 
astrologer warned Jugodanaud Kai, the son of Piirafnanand Kai, that on a 
certain day and hour he would be drowned in the river. The Baja shut 
himself up in a tower of his palace at Kaehna. The river gradually rose 
as the hour approiiched, and, just at the time fixed, a mighty wave rolled up 
on wliieli tlie goddess Ganga, like another Liirline, rode proudly. She held 
out her hands to the Kaja who clasped them. In a moment lie was swept 
away and disappeared/ * 

In 1574, Bakla or Chaiulradip was invaded by Murad Khan, one of the 
generals of Akbar and luinexed to the empire.t 

The grandson of Paramanand Kai was Kandarpa Narayana Kai, one of 
the five Bhiiyas, whose history is now being detailed. It is of him that 
Kalph Fitch writes in 1586 — From Oliatigam in Bengal, 1 came toBacola 
** (Bakla) the king ^hereof is a Gentile, a man very, well disposed, and de- 
lighteth much to shoot in a gun. ’ His country is very great and fruitful, 
and hath store of rice, much cotton cloth and cloth of silk. The houses 
be very fair and high builded, the streets large, the people naked, except 
a little cloth about their waste. The women wear great store of silver- 
** hoops about their necks and arms, and their legs are ringed about with 
" silver and copper, and rings made of elephants’ teeth.” J 

The only memorial of this Bliuya is a brass gun, still preserved at 
Chandradip, with his name and that of the maker Kupiya -Khan of Sripur 
engraved on the breech. This gun is 7^ feet in length ; 2i feet in girth at 
the breech ; and 19^ indies at the muzzle. Through the trunnions, rings 
had been inserted by which the gun was iastcuod to the carnage. ^ 

• Proc., A. S. B., December, 1868. 

t OontributionB to the Geography and History of Beiigul, by II. liloekiuauu, Joiiruul, 
A. S. Bengal, p. 228. 

t Hockluyt’s Voyages, Vol. II, p. 267« 
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The residence olf the Bajds of Chandradip was at Kachdi, close to the 
modem station of Baqirganj ; but dating the lifetime of Kandarpa Edi, or 
immediately afterwards, they were obliged to move further inland to a place 
called Madhavapasha, where the Kajas have resided ever since. This re- 
moval was necessitated by frc<iuent fovay^s made by the Mags and Portu- 
guese of Chittagong, against whom the Eajas were unable to contend. 

The ruins of temples and dwelling houses are still to be seen at Kachud, 
but the majority of the Kayasths followed their chief to the newly selected 
town, 

Eamchandra Eai succeeded on the death of his father Kandarpa Eai. 
Of him many stories are still extant, lie married a daughter of Eajah Pra- 
tapdditya of Jessore. Between the families of .Tessoro and Chandradip 
there were many ties of friendship, and the marriage was eolebratcd with 
great pomp, hut ended in a permanent (piarrel between the families, llam- 
chandra, against the advice of all his friends, insisted on taking with him 
a liimous jester, named Eamai Bir, who amused him by his wit and frolics. 
On the inanhigc day, this jester, dressed in female garments, entered the 
house occupied by the KaiiJ, and conversed with her. Jlis disguise was 
complete, and she did not det('ct th(i iinposturo. Shortly afterwards, it 
was discovered, and Uiija JVatapaditya was so enraged, that he vowed ho 
would jmt his newly^made son-in-law to death. The bride, however, warned 
her husband, and at night he escaped from the palace and ]*eaehod the en- 
campment wliere his ftdlowers wore. The rivers had all been obstructed/ 
but accompanied by a trusty scj'vaiit, Uani iMohan Mai, famous for his 
strength, he embarked in a .small canoe and llo*l. At the jdaces where the 
obstructions were, liaiii Mohan dragged the boat over the bank, an8 launch- 
ed it on the other side. In this way the Eaj.l escaped and reached Chau- 
dradip in safety. 

It was not until after the lapse of many years, and probably not until 
the death of Pratapaditya in 151)3, that the bride joined her husband. 
At the place where she halted, until permission was obtained from her hus- 
band to proceed, a market was established, which is still called the ** Badliu 
Thakurain Hat.” 

Eaja Eamchandra Eai was succeeded by liis son Krishna Narayana 
Eai, who accompanied the Nawab of Dhaka on several of his military expe- 
ditions. One day, passing the Nawab’s kitchen wliile dinner was being 
prepared, he inhaled the fumes from some savoury joint. The Nawab made 
merry over this, and told the Eaja that smelling aji unclean thing was the 
same as eating half of it, and that in consequence of what had occurred ho 
would be outcasted. The Eaja took this banter so much to heart, that he 
*i|i*ansrerred his lauds to lus younger brother Bdsi Deb Eai and became aa 
ascetic. 
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Wifcli the grandson of this Basi Beb Bdl the line of the Bose lUyas 
of Chandradip became extinct. He was succeeded by a cousin TJdayaya 
Narayana of the Mitr Majumdar family* of Uhiil, in the neighbourliood of 
Dhaka, whose descendants still represent the Bajas of Chandradip. Short- 
ly after his accession, TJdayaya Narayana was expelled from his estates by a 
relative of the Nawab of Murshidabad. TJdayaya proceeded to the court, 
but the Nawab refused to reinstate him unless he fought and overcame a 
tiger. TJdayaya, young and fearless, accepted the terms, and being skilled in the 
use of weapons he encountered the brute and killed it. In this way he 
regained his ancestral property. 

Jay Narayana llai. Ids grandson, siioeeoded while still an infant. Bun- 
ker Bakhshi, one of his servants, nnanaged the estates to his own advantage, 
and it was not until after a lapse of seven years that Dnrga Itaiii with the 
aid of the Diwau (lobind Singh, succeeded in recovering the management. 
The IJani, however, was extravagant, and spent a large sum of money in 
constriKjting a tank, which is htill known as the “ Durga Sagar.” From 
this date the fortunes of the C^iaiidradip faikdly declined. Nri Singh, tho 
next Ka ja, was reputed to he tho handsomest man in Bengal ; but he was 
indolent and neglected his own alfairs. In the year 1793, a portion of tho 
estates was sold for arrears of revenue, and for many years misfortunes 
crowded thickly on the liajas. Lawsuits, the rapacity of servants, and 
sales by Government, reduced the est.atc*s to their presemt insignideant size. 
The Baja, however, still resides at ISladhavapasha, where Ids Klianahburi, 
or dwelling house, is situated in the midst of a tract of Idkharaj land. In 
addition, he still possesses a few dcx)eiidcut taluks scattered throughout the 
district. 


V. ’I'sa^ Eha^n Masnad i ’A<li' of Ehizrpu^. 

Tho most celebrated of all the Bhuyas, however, was Tsa Khan Mas- 
nad i ’Ali of Kldzrpdr. lie is described by Abulfazl as the Marzban i Blia- 
ti, or governor over Lower Bengal, and as the ruler over twelve great zamin- 
dars. The story of his life is not only interesting but important, as it 
illustrates a period of Bengal Idstoiy wldeb is omitted in standard Idstories. 
Stewart does not mention Ids name, although ho W'as one of the most able 
and indefatigable foes met with by the Emperor Akbar. 

His descendants still survive, and are the most respected Muhammadan 
zamindai*s in Eastern Bengal. The Diwan Sahibs of Jangalbarl and Hai- 
batnagai' in the Maimansiugh district have furnislied much of the following 
information ; but it is from Mr. Bipchmaun’s invaluable Ain 1 Akbari that 
the authentic dates and actions of this great Bhuya have been obtained. 

* It is to a member of this family, Babii Brijo Sunder Mitr, Deputy Magistrate, that 
I am indebted for much inibmmtion regarding the Chandradip Bajds. 
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The family tradition is, that during the reign of Husain Sh&h (1493 to 
1520), Kali Das Gajdani, a Bais lUjpiit of Audh, became a Muhammadan, 
and received the title of Sulaiifian ^han. He afterwards married a daughter 
of the reigning monarch. He is said to have been killed in battle by Salim 
Kli&n and Taj Khan. He left three children, Tsa, Isma’il, and a daughter 
afterwards known as Shahinshali Bibi. Their father being slain, the two 
sons were taken prisoners and sold as slaves. They were subsequently 
traced to Turan, whence they were brought back by their uncle Qutb uddin.* 
’Isa Khan is said to have married Vatimah Khatun, a cousin of his own, 
and grand-daughter of Husain Shah of Bengal. 

The first event recorded of Tsa Khun occurred in 1576. Daud Khan, 
the last of the Sur dynasty, had been defeated, and his scattered forces 
sought shelter in the Bhafi country, where they united under command of 
Karim Dad, Ibrahim, and Tsa Khan. The last is designated as the “ rich 
zamind&r,” and it is probable that he had already acquired the position of 
Bhuya, It was after much opposition that Khan Jahan occupied Eastern 
Bengal at this time. In 1583, Shahb&z Khan i Kambuf followed the 
rebel Ma’qum Khan into the Bhati country, destroying Baktarapur, the 
residence of Tsa Khan and occupying Sunargaon. Ts& Klian being hard 
pressed by the Imperialists, made terms and agreed that an Imperial ofiic(;r 
should reside at Sunargaon. As soon as the treaty was made, however, it 
was broken, c'.nd ’IVa Khan again raised a ivhellion against the Emperor. 
Two years later, Shahbaz Khan again entered Eastern Bengal with an army, 
but he wi^s foiled in his atiein])ts to subjugate the country. 

In 158(5, Kalph Fitch visited Sunargaon and remarks that “ the chief- 
king of all these countries is edled Isaean, and he is the chief of all the 
“ other kings, and is a great friend to the Chi-istians.” 

After this, we hear nothing of him. He appears to have died in 1698.J 
He left two sons, Diwan Miisa Khan and Diwan Muhammad Klmn, of 
whom tradition even is silent. The eldest son of the former was Ma’9um 
Khan, who Is frequently mentioned by Muhammadan historians. He serv- 
ed in command of ships at the siege of Hugli, in the beginning of A. H. 
1042 (1632) ; and in the Pfidishabndmah he is included among the chief 
officers who took part in the invasion of Asam in 1636, on which occasion 
he supplied twenty-five war-kosahs.§ The Haibatnagar family still possess 
asanad sent by Shah Shuja’ in A. H. 1059 (1649), and another by Shayistah 
Khan in 1078 (1667). Both are addressed to Ma’gum Khan, but contain 
nothing except orders about waivboats. 

• iCin i Akbarf, Vol. I, 342. ‘ 

t Op. dib., p. 400. 

X Ain-i-Akbori, Vol. I, 840. 

§ Jourual, A. S. B., I*t. I, 1872, p. 57. 
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His eldest son was Munawwar Khdn, zamind&r, as he is called in the 
’AlamgirnAmah. He accompanied the army which captured Chittagong in 
December, 1665. For his bravery oh thb occasion, he was made a com- 
mander of 1,000 with 500 horse. , 

Like his great grandfather, he appears to have been an unruly and tur- 
bulent officer, and local tradition asserts that ho was ofben at open war with 
the Naw&bs who ruled at Dhaka. 

After the settlement of Bengal in Akbar’s reign, this family is said to 
have possessed 22 parganalis in Eastern Bengal ; but it is currently be- 
lieved that during the lifetime of Munawwar Khan, these parganahs were 
apportioned among four brotliers. Munawwar Khan got the property in 
Maimansingh, which is included in the modern Tappa llazradih, where the 
family residence has been ever since. 

As late as the 44tli julus of Aurangzib, A. D. 1700, and during the 
Nawabship of ’Azim-uslishdn, the large parganah of Buldak’hal in Tiparah 
belonged to them, tlie represcnlfitive of one branch of the family, if not its 
head, being Haihat Khan, the founder of the town of liaibatnagar. The 
peshkash, or fjuit-nint, of that ])roporty for the year 1700, was iixed at 
rupees 1,2(51, annas 7, and the zainiudar had to furnish 37 war-boats, each 
manned by 32 sailors, and a few kosah boats. 

In 1761, during tlie Nawabship of Jasdrat Khan, the family still pos- 
sessed parganah Nnc;rat Slialii, and many of tlie Nawafa Mahalls in Dhak& 
and the adjoining districts. 

Large portions of their extensive properties were given away rent-free 
to Brahmans, or subdivided into small holdings. At the decennial settle- 
ment, the under-tenures were so numerous and scattered, that the zamindfir 
found it impossible to collect the revenue. He petitioned the authorities 
to make a settlement With his tenants and allow him instead an annual 
pension. This was agreed to, and the Masnad i ’Ali of the present day 
receives a yearly grant of money. All the lakharaj lands given away by 
former zamind^rs have been recognized as such by the British Government. 

Of the descendants of Munawwar Khan little is known. Subhan Dad 
Khfin of Jangalba^d in Maimansingh is the head of the family at the present 
day, while ’Hah Nawaz Khan of liaibatnagar, who died in Calcutta in Octo- 
ber 1872, was the last male descendant of Muhammad Khan, the younger 
brother».of ’Isa Khan. 

Other branches of the family are settled at Ja’farabad and Bdghalxiur 
in Maimansingh ; at Hafishjiur* in Tiparah ; and at Katrabo in Dhaka. 

Khizrpur is generally associated with ’Istl Khan’s name. It is* situat- 
ed about a mile north of the modem N^rayanganj, and close to it is one of 
the forts built by Mir Jumlah in tlie seventeenth century, which is called 
the Hajiganj, or Khizrpur, Kil’ah. At this point, the Ganges, LaA’biya, and 
* The eldest son of the zamtndir is always styled fhakur. 
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Brahmaputra formerly , met. Here was the chief naval port of the Muham- 
madan government, and from it all their great naval expeditions set out. 
It is only three miles west of Sunai^aon, and nine from Dhakd. The name of 
Khizrpur is still given to the parq^anah of which it is the centre and to a 
tharble tomb, or Maqbarah, within a walled garden, which is popularly be- 
lieved to be the restiiig-jdace of one of Jahangir’s daughters. On the north 
and west is a “ tappa,” or quarter, still called ’IVapur, and- on the north is a 
village, belonging to parganah Nu^rat Shahi, known as Pat’hantali, but 
where the last of the Afghans have long since died out. From Khizrpur 
towards the west can be traced an old ro.ad with several ruined bridges, which 
joined that from Dhaka at Fathullah on the banks of the liurldgan.ga. 

At Khizrpur, within the precincts of the fort, still stands a very hand- 
some mosque, beautifully ornamented with bricks,' and wliieh resembles in 
many respects the old Goaldih Mosque of Sunargaoii, which was built in 
the sixteenth century. Until a few years ago, an inscription existed over 
the entrance. A case, however, instituted by the Di wan Sahib of 11 aibatnagar 
to recover possession of this his ancestrjil property, induced some interested, 
party to make away with it, and all attempts to ri^cover it have failed. In 
front of the mosque is a brick tomb, regarding which local tradition can 
give no account ; but it is believed to be tbe grave of an unknown Pir. 

On the banks of tlic Lals’liiya, which (lows within a few yards of the 
mosque, are a ruined bastion and curtain ^vall, winch the villagers designate 
the “ghusl khanah,’* or “ baithak-khanah,” but which evidently was the 
northern face of the Khizrj)dr fort. 

Of ’fsa Khan and his connexion with this ])lace, no traditions survive 
among the people, and among the educated Muhammadans of Dhaka, no 
one has even hoard of his name. 

liegarding Baktardjjur, tlio residence of Tsa Khun, destro^^ed in 1583 by 
Shahhaz Khdn, nothing has been discovered. About thirty miles north of 
Khizrpur, on the banks of the same river, are two villages within a mile of 
each other, called respectively “Buktarpiir” and “ Issurpur,” but there 
are neither ruins nor traditions connected witli them. 

Other memorials of this family exist in other parts of the district. On 
the right bank of fhe Lak’liiya river, about four miles above Khizrpur,- is a 
ruin known as the “ Dlwan Kot,” said to have been built by one of the 
family. It stands on a point of laud, jutting into the river. Tha. place is 
strewed with bricks, and there is a portion of a wall with a pointed arch 
still standing. A maguidGcnt But tree overshadows the whole of the ruin. 

On the opposite bank of the river, al)oat two miles inland,* is a large 
garden, 169 acres in extent, termed the ** Diwan ka hagb,” or “ Munawwar 
Kh4n ik hagh.” Here is a three-domed mosque in ruins, which is believed 
to have been built by Munawwar Khan in the seventeenth century. On 
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the outside are ornamental tiles, while inside are three mihrabs, the two 
side ones constructed of similar tiles^ and the large centre one of grey 'sand- 
stone. 

On the east of the mosque, Munawwar Khan was buried ; but his tomb 
has long since disappeared. On tlie north is a |jne tank, about 500 yards 
long and 250 broad. Though situated in the centre of the Dhaka district, 
this garden formed until late years a part of Tappa Koiik^hai, zil’ah Mai- 
mansingh, and the revenue was paid direct into the collectorate of that 
ziFah. 

The following parti(julars regarding ’Isa Khan have been received from 
the Jangalbari family. 

T'sa Khan married Fatimah Tlihi, the daughter of Sayyid Ibrahim, Ma- 
lik ul-’ulania. When at the height of his power, ’I'sa Klian ruled from 
O’horag’hat to the sea. 

After his defeat by Shahbaz Klnin in 1583, 'I'sa Khan iled by ship to 
Chittagong. Collecting there a body of troops, ho returned to Bengal, and 
attacked the Koch Itaja in his fort, which was situated where the present 
village of Jangalbari in ]\laiinansiiigh now stands. This fort was surrounded 
by a moat, and it liad only one gateway on the south side. When the 
assault was made, the Uaja. esca])ed by a tunnel, whieh is still shewn! 
Will dn this eajitjjired fort, ’l‘sa Klnin constructed a dwelling-house where bo 
and bis descendants have resided ever since. ’I'sa Khan subsequently sub- 
dued the whole of Kusterii Bengal and erected forts at liaiigamati in Asdm, 
at Tribeni op[>osite the modern Narayanganj, and at Igaraii-^Siiidhu, where 
the river Lak’hiya leaves the Brahuia])atra. 

When Man Singh iuvadtal Bengal about 1505, he advanced to Igarah- 
Siiidhu and besieged the giu'rison of the fort. 'I sa Khan hastened to its 
relief, but his troojjs were disaflected and refused to figlit. He, however, 
challenged Man Singh to single eoinhut, stipulating that the survivor should 
receive peaceable possession of Bengal. Man Singh accepted the challenge 
and its conditions, hut when ’I sa Khan rode into the lists, he recognized in 
his opponent a young man, the son-in-law of the Kaja. They fought and 
the latter was slain. Upbraiding Man Singh for his cowardice, ’I'sa Khan, 
returned to his camp. Scarcely Iiad he done so, w'heii word was brought, to 
him that Man Singh himself was in the field. He again mounted and gal- 
loped to the ground, but refused to engage with his opponent until satisfied 
of his identity. Being assured that Man Singh was opposed to him, the 
combat began. In the first cncoujiter Mau Singh lost his sword. ’I'sa 
Khan offered his, but without accepting it Man Singh dismouiiteff. His 
adversary •did the same, and dared him to have a wrestling bout. Instead 
of acceding to his wish, Man Singh, struck by the generosity and chivalry of 
D D 
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tbe man, embraced him and claimed him as a friend. Afber entertidning 
’1'8& Khan, be loaded him with presents on bis taking leave. . 

The behaviour of the Hindd prince excited the disapprobation of many 
of bis followers, and the B&ni was so<> indignant at bis pusillanimous conduct, 
that she vowed she would never return to court, where he would be put ' to 
death and she be made a widow. 

This domestic quarrel, however, was quelled hy ’I'sa Khan, who volun- 
teered to return with Man Singh to Agrah and trust to the magnanimity of 
the emperor for pardon. 

On their arrival at Agrah, ’I'sa Klian was thrown into prison, but when the 
story of the combat at Igarah>Sindhu was told, the emperor ordered his 
immediate release, coiiferred on him the titles of Diwan and Masiiad L 'All, 
and gave him a grant of numerous pargauahs in BcMigal. 

The Jangalbari family have only preserved three Sanads of any impor- 
tance — 

The first is from Shah Shuja*, and is dated the 21st Julusof Shah Jahan 
A. H. 1057 (1047). lu it Ahmad and ’Iwaz Muhammad, members of the 
family, are directed to wait on Muhammad .la* far, Diwdn of Ohaklah Jahan- 
girtiagar, and to pay to I’tiqad Khan, ’Umdat ul-niulk, the revenues of the 
estates held by them jointly. 

The second is dated A. H. 1059 (1040), and is sent by^Shah Shuja’ to 
the Mansabdars and other officials, and directs them to leave the lands owned 
by Ma’^um, and to give over to him the Nawara-karkhaiiah, or dockyards, 
which had previously been worked by the Government. 

The third bears the name of Sbah/Adah Muhammad ’Azim, better 
known as 'Aziin usli^Shan and tlie date 44th Julus of ’Alamgir (1700). In 
it Haibat Muhammad, son of Hayat Muhammad, is ordered to have in readiness 
37 kosah boats with 32 boatmen in each ; to pay Xtupees 10,2GJ.-7, the 
revenue of Parganah Euldak’lial, &c., and to remit the rental of the ‘ Pai- 
baqi’, or reserved lands, then held by Lutfullah and ’Inayatullah. 

Among the parganahs enumerated on the rcvei-se 81 * 6 — 

Parganah Jhildak’hal, in Sirkar Sunargaoii. 

„ Kntrabo „ liazuha 

. „ Darzi-bazu „ ditto 

„ Husaiiipur „ ditto 
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Notes on Shah Ismfftl Ohazi^ with* a sketch of the contents of a Persian 

MS.f entitled ItisdUU ush-Shuhqddy^ found at K6n\d Dibdr^ Pangpdr. 
— By G. H. Damant, B. A., (3. S. 

There are four Dargahs, or shrines, in Rangpiir, erected to the memory 
of Shah Isma’il Ghazi. They arc all situate a few miles to the north-east 
of G'hof&g'hat, in thanah Pirganj. The ])i'incipal one is at Kanta Duar, 
a place marked in the survey maps as Chatra Hat, and as Katta Doar on 
Sheet 119 of the Indian Atlas. It is said to have been erected over his 
body. About three miles west is another at a place called Jala Maqam. 
The dargah is in a jungle on a piece of land surrounded by old ditches. 
It seems to have been originally a fort or intrenched camp. These two 
dargahs are under the care of the same faipr, who has a large jagir and 
claims to be a descendant of one of the servants of Isma’il, who came with 
him from Arabia. Tlie head of the saint is said to be buried at Kanta 
Duar, and his body at Madaran, in Jahanabad, west of Hugh. Tliere is 
another dargah, about 18 miles south of Kangpur, on the Hogra road, said 
to bo erected over his staff; and a fourth, or rather a sacred place (for 1 
could see no building) on an island in the middle of a large jhil^ called 
Borobhilla. 1 found the MS. from whicli extracts have been given, in the 
possession of the faqir of Kdnta Diiar. lie assured me it had been in the 
possession of his family for many generations, but he was unable to lead 
it and was cpiite ignorant of the contents. The sliort facts as given in the 
MS. are, that in the time of Barbuk Shall, Isma’il came to Qaiir, where he 
gained the favour of the king by building a bridge or embankment across 
the great marsh, caljed elsewhere Chuttiah Pattiah. He was then sent 
against Gajpati, king of Maddran, or Orisa, whom he utterly defeated, 
and lastly, he fought two battles with Kainesar, king of Kamriip. In 
the first battle he was defeated, and the second seems to have been some- 
what indecisive ; but the king finally tendered his allegiance, aud consented 
to pay tribute, though it does not appear that the country was regularly 
occupied by the M usalnians. The Hindu governor of G’horag’hdt appears 
to have been envious of Isma’il’s fame, and falsely charged him with 
entering into an alliance with the king of Kamrup and consjiiring to 
form an independent kingdom. A force was sent against Isnia’il,and he was 
beheaded, the MS. sayg in the year 78, but I imagine a figure must have 
been omitted here, and that we must read 878, which would bring his death 
to the end of the reign of B&rbak Shah. 

The account given in the MS. corresponds most strangely in many 
particulars with the legend which Mr. Blochmann heard at Hugli {see 
Asiatic Society’s Proceedings, April, 1870, page 117). In that legend, Isma’il 
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is said to have invaded Orisi with success, and to have been falsely accused 
by a Hindi! of attempting to set up an independent kingdom at Madaran, 
and on this false charge to have been beheaded by order of the king. We 
may, I think, on this double authority take these two statements to be 
established facts. 

The MS. further goes on to say, that Isma’il successfully invaded 
Kamrup, and this seems probable by the number of memorials of him which 
still exist, and which are situate, if not actually within the boundaries of 
Kamriip, at all events on the extreme eastern limit of the territory which 
was subject to the kings of Bengal in the lifteenth century. And finally, 
the date is thirty years earlier than the reign of Husain Shiih, who is men^ 
tioned in Mr. Blochmann’s legend ; but it must be remembered that Ben- 
galis almost invariabl}^ attribute any irnjiortnnt event of which they do not 
know the date, to the time of that king ; for he is the only king who is 
still remembered by name among the common people, 

Xlxtraots fi*om a JPentian MS. found in the poMf*fision of the Faqir in 
charge of Ismail Ghazi'a tomb at Kantd Dunry Jlangpdr, 

I^r Muhammad 8hattari, the meanest of the servants of God, and the 
son of ’Aqil Muljaiiimad Farkhari,* relates that at four gMiaris on the morn- 

* Pfr Mulinnuriad Sliattarf, son of 'Aqil Miiliamniail Farkliari, tlio author of tins 
treatise. The Sluittaris fonii a snh-divisioii of the Tnifurtf/aJiSy an order of religious men, 
so colled ikfber T^ifiir-hiii Tsfi-biii A'dsiin-hiii .Suroshaii (or Shamasdu). T^^fur, whose 
gi'andfatlier had orighmlly h(?eii u fire-woi>*hip])er, is hetU*!* known in history under tlio 
name of Uayazid (the Persia-ii fonu of the Anihic Ahu-Yazid) of Ihs^iim. tiistnm is a 
little town iii Kuniis, or Qumis, a ivnvA, in the hills of 'raharistnii, hetweeu the ancient 
city of llai and NisliHpiir. The chief town of Kunn's is Dnir.glian, fmiu which Bis^am 
lies at the distance of two stages. Bayazid is one of the most famous saints of' Islam. 
He is said to have been born in A. H. 130 | A. D. ToS-oi* |, and died at Bis^m in A. H. 
231, or 234, or 261, (which .Tarai in lua Xtffhdl vl-lTnn says is the correct year), or 302, 
or 269. Numerous imitation touihs of Bayuzid exist, notably aiic at Cliatgaon (Cliitta- 
gong) ; vide Journal, A. 8. Bengal, for 1872, l*art 1, p. 330. 

The order of religious meu and 8ufis. of which Bayazid is ilic head, is called after 
him Tai/ilriifah. But the Taifuri, who first ussiiiiied the name of Shattari, was Sliaikh 
’Abdullah iShattari, author of the liiadlah i AnUghdl i ShaUdrigah and iinindcr of tho 
sub-division. The name ofShatturi is diTived from the Arabic walking quickly ; 
and in the language of the sect, ^ilm i nhatdrah siguifics *ihc working and aspirations of 
the souV v/hich end i\\ fund Jilldh, * merging into (lod,* and haqd hilldh, * resting in 
God.’ As Shaikh ’Abdullah reached tlic highest degree in this respect, ho was called 
’Shat^&r.’i ’Abdullah lived for some time ki Manikpur and Jauiipdr during the reign of 
Sult&n Ibrahim Sharqi, and cmigiuted at last to Mandu, tho then capital of Malwa, 
where ho died in 832 [A. D. 1428-293. When Juhaug.r yisited Mandu, ho built at tho 
request of Shaikh PIr i Mirat’hi, who was a Shat^ri, a mausoleum over ’Abdullah’s tomb 
iu Port Mandu. Vide Kbozinat ulvAsfla, p. 9'17- * 
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ing of the 22nd of Sha’ban, 1042, [22nd Pebniary, 1683] be and his com- 
panions were sitting near the tomb of Shah Isma’il Ghazi, the Arab, the 
greatest of martyrs, when Sliaikh K<abir, Shaikh Latif, Shaikh Mas?ud, and 
other keepers of the tombs in Kanifea Diiar and Jala Maqam, faithfully 
related some memorable events in his public life. 

The audience listened to the nari'ative with wrapt attention and great 
interest, and thouglit that the events mentioned should be recorded and 
written in a book. The task was conferred on this humble individual, who 
in the reign of Shi habuddin Muhammad Shahjahan Padishdh i Ghazi, — may 
God make his kingdom and reign everlasting! — faithfully performed it, and 
named the book II i s a 1 a t u s h - S h u h a d a,” hoping that mistakes, if 
there be any, will be corrected and errors rectihed by' the learned of the 
time. 

Tradition states that Tsma’il Ghazi, a descendant of the iiimily of the 
prophet, was born in the holy city of Mecca. From his youth, he 
was a devout follower qf religion, and s])ent his time in preaching and 
teaching. A hundred and twenty wise men atid their tutor Maulana Husam- 
uddin of Arabia always attended him. The Mania nit had a brother, 
named Kam^l-uddin, who happen(»d to be reading the.Qoran, and came across 
the passage, * the martyrs to their God shall have a grcjat reward,’ a text 
which insj>ired nil the after-actions of Isma’il’s life. No sooner had he 
heard it, than he felt a great contempt for an inglorious life and an earnest 
desire to exalt himself to the rank and honour of a inartyr. At last, he 
opened his mind to his tutor, the IMaiilana, who gave him every encourage- 
ment in liis noble pursuit, and lie addressed his friends as follows, ** You 
know, my friends, that ‘ attempt is from man, but success is from God 
bless me tlien, that God may give me success. in my undertaking and the 
everlasting hajipinoss which I desire.” They wore much aHeeted at hearing 
these words, and became ecpiallv desirous to reap ilie honour of martyrdom, 
which they considei’cd to he above all terrestrial and celestial glory, so they 
promised Isma’il to assist him in rooting out in fidelity wherever they went, 
and to devote themselves wdiolly to the cause of God. Inspired by the 
holy words, “ Say not that they have perished who are slain while in the 

The author, therefore, of this work, who during the reign of Shilhjahaii was Mnto- 
WhIH of Isma’il’s tomb at Kiinia Duiir, ill Thaiiuh I’/rganj, Kangpur, belonged to the 
Bhattaris. 

Pjr Muhaininad’s futhSi^ is called ’Aqil Muhammad Farkhnri. Farkliar is the 
name of a place in lladakhshun, above but the name Farkhar is nl^v> given 

to a tract between Khata (Cathay) and Kashghnr. Farkhar is often nientiuned in Per- 
sian poems as famous for* the beauty of its inhabitants ; vide Ta/kiaali i Daulatsbiilu, 
nndor Ustad Farklnin, towards the end of Chap. 1. The Mutawallis of lama’il’s tomb 
are, therefore, not of Arabian origin us Isui4’j 1 hiiusolf. 
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path of God : they are aliire even though you know it not,” they were filled 
with courage and daring, they kept the feet of courage in the path of* 
martyrdom, robbed their minds of love for home, and set out on their hazard- 
ous undertaking. Leaving behind many dreary forests* and deserts, they 
reached the frontiers of ’Ajam [Persia], from whence they passed to Hind, 
and at last after a long tedious journey arrived at Lak’hnautf,* the capital 
of Sult&n Barbak. He was one of the most powerful sovereigns of his time, 
and his riches and army wore renowned everywhere, and he ruled his peo- 
ple with absolute despotism. A turbulent river, called Chuttiah Pattiah, 
passed through his kingdom. When it became flooded in the rainy season, 
it caused great loss to life and property. The king had tried every means 
in his power to keep it within bounds by employing engineers and handi- 
craftsmen, apd using materials of every kind ; his ellbrts were continued for 
seven years, but they always proved fruitless as soon as the rainy season 
came on. At last, notice was given that all the people were to assemble on 
a certain day and throw earth into the river, and f;^e Sulfan himself was to 
throw in a basket of earth. When Isma 'il heard of it, he told the .king that 
if a space of three days were allowed him, lie would point out the true 
means to perform this great I eat. ^ 

The king granted his request and became very anxious to know who 
ho was, whence ho came, and what brought him to Lak*linauti, and Isfiia’il 
informed him on every point. • 

After throe days’ deliberation and consultation with the wise men, 
Isma’il suggested a plan for building a bridge over the Chuttiah Pattiah, 
which proved so successful that elephants and horses could pass over it. 
From that time forth, he was houojired and favoured by the king and em- 
ployed in many other difficult works. ^ 

After a few years, Gajpati, lidja of Madaran, rebelled against the em- 
peror. The army sent against him was defeated, and at last the command 
was entrusted to Isma’il. Gajpati had a very strong fort, made of brass, 
which had never been taken ; and when he heard that Isma’il, a faqir, was 
coming to attack him with 120 wise men, lie laughed exceedingly ; but his 
queen warned him not to fight with Isma’il, who was the soldier of God, or 
he would surely be defeated. However, he assembled his army, and a 
battle was fought in which, after a light of a few hours, he was completely 
defeated and taken prisoner and beheaded. After tills success, Isma’il 
gained still more favour and honour with the king. 

In the course of a few years more, a^ fresh event took place. The royal, 
army sent against Kamesar, king of Kamrup, being repeatedly defeated, 
the command was at last given to Isma’il. 


* The MS. has * Lak’hnau.* 
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The valour and spirit with which Ism&’il and his companions under- 
took the expedition, gave every jprospcct of success, but as the was 
one of the greatest heroes of his time and possessed good military talents, 
the conquest of Kamrup seemed likely to bo more difficult than that of 
Madaran. The Baja himself took the field, and advanced with his vast 
army to the border of liis kingdom, while Isma’il with* his troops went to 
meet him. A battle took place on the field of Santosh within the borders 
of Islam, but the unfavourable position in which the royal army was placed, 
proved fatal to them. A great number were killed on both sides, and 
amongst them the 120 wise men, who fell after performing prodigies of 
valoui* and were buried on the battle-field. The only survivors were Isma’il, 
liis nephew Muhammad Shah, and twelve Paiks, by whose aid the fortress of 
Barapaika was erected in the neighbourhood. Leaving Muhammad Shah 
in charge of the fort, Tsma’il marched with two regiments to Jala Maqam, 
a piece of land com])letely covered with water, where he lifted up his hands 
and prayed God to create a piece of land on which he might pray. A voice 
replied— “ Throw in a shield full of earth, and land will be created,” and so 
it came to ]jasa. Isina’il garrisoned his troops there, and sent a message to 
the Baja to say, “ Sultan BaVbak has appointed me to receive your sub- 
mission, you must present yourself before me, ready equipped for a journey, 
in order that 1 may take you to the Sultan, and recommend him to grant 
you your life, and restore you to your own kingdom and preserve your 
standard. If you do otherwise, you must suffer the consequences.” The 
letter was given to an envoy to take to the Baja. Tlie envoy arrived at 
the Itaj&’s court, and when his business was known, was admitted to the 
Biija’s presence and delivered the letter. As soon as the Baja learnt its 
contents, he became violently enraged, and gave vent to his feelings in very 
bitter words saying, I save your Hie, because it is not my custom to slay 
envoys ; however, tell Shah Isma’il to meet me on the field of battle. 1 
order him to meet me there. Tell him that 1 am not that Gajpatf whom he 
has conquered and whose kingdom he has subdued. Let Isma’il remember 
what befel his first army. When all his zealous comrades have fallen, what 
can he do with his single arm P” The envoy returned, and told Isma’il all 
that had occurred, and after reciting the text from the Qoran, ‘ A victoiy 
from God and a success at hand,’ he speedily made his prepai'ations and 
marched against Kamesar. The armies approached, but as night came on, 
bofh parties were obliged to dela}^ their strife. Isma’il, taking advantage 
of the darknesS^of the night, put on a disguise and riding amongst the dis- 
orderly multitude succeeded in passing unnoticed through the city gates, 
and penetrated to the room where the B&ja and Ban! 'were lying asleep in 
each other’s arms. Ho did not kill them as he might easily have done, but 
fastened their hair together, and unsheathing a sword which was lying near 
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the Kdja, he placed the blade across their breasts. After he had done this, 
he rode back to his camp. 

Next morning, the Raja and Rani awoke and found what had befallen 
them. At first, they thought it laas the deed of some evil spirit, as it 
seemed impossible for any human being to have passed unnoticed through 
the guards into their sleeping apartments ; so they were both stricken with 
fear and knew not what to do. At last, the king perceived some horse’s 
dung and footmarks in the courtyard, and then he came to his senses and 
felt sure it must have been done by some man ; but as his fear was only 
transferred Iroin spirit to man, it was rather increased than the contrary. 
Tlie Raja questioned his guards, but they declared tliat not even a bird, 
mucli less a man on liorseback, had dared to pass into the courtyard during 
the night. The JUja could not help believing them, but ordered them to 
keep strict watch the next night. When the next morning came, the Raja 
and the ([ueen found themselves in the same state as before. The same thing 
lia]>pened on the tliird night, and they became excessively astonished and 
alarmed, and came to the conclusion that no ordinary man could have treat- 
ed them in this way for three nights together, and at last tliougiit it must 
be no other thau Shah Isma’il Ohazi. 

In the meantime, IsimV'il had assembled a large number of his friends 
and companions at his camp, and asked them wliether there was among them 
any one daring enough to go alone to the iiaja's court, and bring him to 
the camp. They one and all declared tiny would go : hut before any one 
could set out, an ambassador arrived from the Rajd to say that, if his life 
was secure, he wished to pay his res])ects to Isma’il. He assured the am- 
bassador of the Riija’s safety, and after a short time, the Raja himself 
came bringing tribute and rich presents and throwing himself i)rostrate, said : 

Consider me one of your meanest servants and give me some pan* frpm 
your mouth, and henecfortli you shall be niy God.” After he had spoken 
some time in this strain, Isma’il could not but believe he was sincere, so he 
gave him some food from his mouth, which the king accepted and ate with 
the highest marks of gratitude and esteem. As a reward for his voluntary 
Bubmissiou, Isma’il conferred on him the title of ‘ Rara Larwaiya,’ and 
then gave the Sultan an account of his success in the following letter — By 
the mercy of the Omnipotent and the great virtue of the Sulfan, Kamriip 
has been conquered, and Raja Kamesar has been forced to pay homage ; 
spoils and tribute have been taken from him and 41*0 sent herewith to your 
highness.” As soon as the Sultan heard «.f this gi’eat trium^, he was over- 
come with joy, and showered praise on Ismd’il, whom he rewarded vyith robes 
of honour and with a horse, sword, and belt, all adorned with rich embroi- 
dery. 

* Wliigh would have broken bis caste and mode him a Modem. 
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From this time tribute was regularly levied from the Rija without 
fresh opposition, and the country remained in peace and the people were 
happy and contented. 

While aifairs were in this state, BJiiandasi Rai, the Hindu commander 
of G’horag’hat applied to Ismit’il for leave to build a fort on the frontier of 
the country, and his re(|uest was granted ; but as he envied his benefactor 
and wished to get rid of him, he deceived him and was at last the cause of 
his ruin. He sent a false information to the king saying that Isma’il had 
entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with the Raja of Kamriip, 
and intended to set up an iiidependent kingdom. The infidel indamed the 
king’s disjdeasure by every art of intrigue and insinuation, and ultimately 
succeeded in persuading him to despatch an armed force against the cham- 
pion of the holy faith. 

Isma’il at first determined to trust to his own valour, and succeeded in 
several times repulsing the king’s soldiers, but at last, as he desired to share 
his companions’ fate and to join them, he gave himself up. 

He was beheaded by order of the Sultan on Friday, 14th Sha’ban, 78 
[f. e. 87s, or 4th Janunry, 1474]. Before the execution, he had sent all 
his men away ; only Shaikh Muhammad, an old faithful servant, would not 
leave him, and he is the ancestor of the guardians of Isma’il’s tomb at Kan- 
ta Duar. When the head rqached the king, he came to know the jealousy 
of the cunning Hindu and his own rashness and stupidity, and he burst into 
tears. He made arrangements to have it buried in the royal family vault ; 
but Isma’il appeared to him and told him that the head was to bo buried 
in Kanta Duar. • 

Ismai’l’s whole property was confiscated, and aU his movables were 
sent both from Madaran and the district of 'G’liorag’hat to court. The 
convoys of the treasures were, indeed, frightened by the a])pearaneo of Shah 
Isma’il, and wished to give him back all his wealth ; but the spirit told 
them that God’s favour was sufficient for him, and again disappeared to 
continue oven after death the war with the iiilidels. Wherewer the convoys 
halted on their way to court, a dargah ai'cse. At last, the head was 
buiied at Kdiifa Duar, and the body was interred at Madaran, and both 
places have since become famous resorts for pilgrims. Burbak Shah himself 
and his Begam visited Madaran and also Xaufa Duar, and conferred on 
both tombs valuable gifts. 
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• ,3^j 6xm sj^^xs^ ^\j y CU^SUsrl ti di6k^j 

^Jkl^ aCU.^ J^SifXjjLi^ J ^ill/o ^ b Jjlc 

0 ^ 

%\£,d\j liWU jd 3 * ‘>ii>^ ^1 L£»'SB^ Ji J ^jUlioU 

^ 0 0 

JIL^ JLi ^ - liiSa^i^ V^J ^JJT 1*1} tS dj/f ^^j<3 

0 

^IfcjjLJ I; «iA^’ 

^ ^ 0 • -^ 

wJjli «JL)JU ^ji 3 Ai cAii^ liU&jU 



1874.] 


Persian Text of the Bis&lat mh-Bhuhadi* ^ 
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^ll aL w U-/K* 

3 ^ vuy>e». fisi • JJ^'JJ 

Jix“ J*’ 3 ’3i&^ wBa j J ^];Xi*T J 3 

A f VjtOi«> A . J «-*^ ) J Im^Lo Jl yjLwjl • iXijMl^jJ 

^ % 

. •** *. . 
c^j}) • >!4i e/dl ' **^1 y. {}■*" 

^1 \s»jyL>» yjl;^ j ^J)'■*i‘^ W 

M T *** 

VJ^/oVaZm^I^uu^ b ^1 ^ ^*;il ^ JkAiy 


^ J ^y-4 ^1*3 \Z^i^ )\y • »3j^ 

isIA, 3^ j j ‘^T *3 1 *3;-^ jl y ^ ^*1 \»2Xi^n IS 

I^Ailji^J ^ iVSJIjJ) ym jii Ci^*M4XJ J J^ ^ ^4^ 

c3A^ \mmfjy{ ^ Cly^ j\ dJJj ^Jo ttUt43l^ t£^^ S k, 

• Urf 

tS tyjUi •^u^4«i3 fjy ^1 *3^^. - J[;Uil ^ j 

*■ 

••t'i'ii fKs*"! ^ aj'j Jj ^1 j^/UJi^Idui. JfjSj j] JS 

‘ii-y •5^;'^ cy^-oa. Jt^? jj 

•• ^ ^ ^ 

CSi^l sS iXi^ ijejX Ij «Li«3lj 

ut» 

V^ *3ifc«3 C*. &iU>A Aaw KL« 

- O/S JyV CJ^** • *i^yl*> ^ Jo ^ (ft-*) 

^L«^) # Jj[^)(3 J *^4^ t«l^T \s^ ^ J iSxxu^ dS *y^yfii 

yo 

^lAijU # ^) ^131;^ - jii) ^ ^ t^J^xsi 



228 Pertian qf the Biadlat uth-Shuhadd. [No. 8, 

clAJb|3 l^li^ lsJ^ laAf^ 

-* t 

• j^y Jiy y ^ ^) jji &$ 

.» Ji* jV"*' J **";•* 

^^tX'i) ^I # g^bwlj A^Jb ^ J C.^saw) 

^ X *• 

c!^^^««aab • iXiM ^ kp^^ac*^ljUuj 

-cJtliS IsSj43j^jI^ ^0 ^Uj ^ JmOX^ If 

yk» 

^ «-^l-j j *S ■ *^1^ nA/^ V*^ 

JjS] * 4S^ c>'v^A> »I^J iyj^'!lHiJ-'*J* i 


cs'* ‘^J''*i>* .> ,ji^ *^[; u)]r? ^)yi) 

•*’ * •• ^ 

jj U ^Ij^ 4^1^ ^hOT y_^ ljj 

k. ^ ^ •» 

* ^ 

^e^L&iSL - c..Ali> ^J^)J ^]/9‘ «^ .|_f *-* »i;^ 

«t«A^^lvi| ^IaJ) j4/4^^/^T • «>^ CW;^ ^ 

UU**! - ijVI«y *»i'j *^\f J*“ H;** W 

V# f,ij^ li tiiKmj f,]j^C 'aX^ ^ ^ 

• 0*j • fi_^T - Ly»«.-fcCo ^ 


L— '*“1 C»<^ ^ ji^ ii)l;^ ^ «>M 

' < 

•ij^ *♦* W t^ i ****! (jjO^ 
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1874. J Persian Text of the PUilat uah-Shuhadd, 

^i)jA j\ - »r*>^ ^ 

' e ' ‘ 

^ j; ^gil^ cvi}^ • cX£ s^. 

c3i) ^ j jJI IJi^ ^ j 

j *^iJ '--^^ J-^ cy^j*^ j O-Jdlas^ j 

* tiSt^xtiiS li^Ai.0 - «V*T \ ^ ^ 

*** «. 

v:;«^4*y " •3;^' i«r^ j*> yA ^'1 

^J-jjL».iul >Li # ci<*l ^ ^K x A. i jl\ J jj iV « * i sSmS fui - ixS. 

-^}}^ y. ^ c*> i_r/^ 

tt!?^ hif^ i a j^Uxle^^o ^JJyi. jA Aj^ y" y I^* 

* • <5^^ 1 e** A'^ 

^jA vj;^ [; * ^ 

ui.~*SVfi • j^jT ;l^ j; j *^l; - ijUil 

* AiAj^ tMiAKj isy^- ^J'^. i lAiAjiyii^A 

^A&c ^ • Aiii^j JiS; i>^ »i»/tT Aj\ fit^ A Ayi 

*, J^jj^ M)]ji^'^‘^ J liii^l^* AiVj,)^ » Aj*s 

* ui-JW • Ijji j <4>^^«i 

«JyA jS^Xw^ y j L» % li|JiS \^Ay*^‘^- 

e^ayys Ai^y }^.j^,Aiiyai^/jfiyaLe 

liiS y J^**.*'-. "^' Ji)j^ *^ * 4;'^’^**' cl)/ I; ^ 


V F 
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Pertian Text offke Sitdlat luh-Skuhadd, [No. 8, 

jitO pjj •>eUi 3 ^ «*iS 

jMj _j jjl ^1^1 

J •>r** C/*" «»];< 1; Ji**- e;UaL« • 

^ i-C/P** ^ *>4«xi*^ axiA • iyyi ^ 

- i3^A> ^ j «5^ 

• j!/ 7^ * U^%)ji| ixSx^ j JmoT 

• ojt)ijj««^ jjuimijI^ ‘J— *• *-f ^ tinX - iVm r 

- U^MWi) Vs ^XmI <i£JJLi« 

AXf U] • jJ«^ ^«s V^V*A ); jj;il 

«• 

• Ct>jM * v!J^lf '^1 i 

C^Up^VjJKJb *s»Vjj7^ Ji * •>^•5 »,,;A5S «>^T 

If ^Vi »t4 ‘■A^ 3 *VA is»j.«oa. 

Ai^l^Vj i*lS JS.^ *Jjl;.3 Vj A^ >>i^ I; • iiitXi\^ 

Ji-l tj/il • «»^ ^VaS JiiJ ^ - iJ t-S^l; 

Xll^». A«JU> *ISjT • clijjXj** aX^i^V; i*l* Ai ^j\ 1* 

«« 

^V&o 1U»^«3 ^ UlxJjtXf Bi^ ili <>«a<* 

j ufij-AI.y X« j J^ tt»;-a». »l^«if» Vcj ua-«.j • ^U A$ 

fcj4>S li’ai. ^IjVj A^ if/ jUK ^J^oari^ isuUlL* 

,^bl *5 8 jL *S V3 djfiy» laa^ Ai ^<|J^ Upiil y;S>y 



1874.] Persian Text of the Plsdlat ueh-Shuhadd* 281 

• ^ J^y* ^ y 

Vi;* >'* V-i* 

JL,’b Jju.^1 ji \j}^ jtfiV 

* 

^ ^ j 1 «--— < A*l>-t3;*T # I^j(S - 

^ .y c»V'-‘ J j** 

* ^ ^ 

- dj,i^i-y *»!; J^y VUl ‘KjT • '-s^-l 

-»r^ r'^# J5 ' «»^'* 

«|f1 J ^]^j V'j ^ 

lo^ ^y.)^ J-i* Ji.M-1 .VA ,j,T 

*S jii-^ J-^ *">*• ^ 

^ I^U .Uob ^1;I J-W - «kA *iw J -V J- 

ju;,0 ,1 ^ *i!r^ ty>y^ » y^ ^ ^ vVr 

^\ 'jj> ' •?)-'^ ‘“^ ^ 

j\ \j J/6 jVy ^ “^y 

^ jl VJ>A! Jj jJUl c».5U» C?^ Utf^ ■ C^^S 

.jUilj ^1 •/ sy\^ Ai oV»^ ji «-a- J ct-v r^ 

^^ILU .xj. «^) - ».Vy ^ 

3 J'- W ->"">^ 

^ y ;<s j rj^ »'^ »^’ieV{ !y 



282 PertittH Text cf ike BUdlat wh-Skuhadd. [No. 8, 

y 44/**" *iAlo fkmjo y ^ jt ^ VilU y 

iAi*>b fXyu XoVL liA *.*u • tjilo y Jfjyj j ^b 

Se^]j jKtjjj #saj 

a^lS ju^ 1^ ^ 

^s;T ^jUlas^ • J^b*-****'! 

i^\j a^T ja c^ A^l; • aJa^ 

;.) ^ tj>^l jjj^ j] u)(XS)j^ ^1; * •sb iL^I; \ji..mi\! 

** ^ 

j Lmi S • \ *r Ij a^UI • 

■ 

^ Ir^ y*s ^ cu— «1 1 -^^> y ) ^sjU< eS 

- ,.j W y y> oT^y - «»iT 

Sid^jiXj ^ aia^M ax«m^ yk A^kAk ^ yC&J 

# a^^iM*^ Axofcjaxl^ ^ ” *^aA*<^ us^a^^ 


iDf gil 

j*r^ i::»yf j;l^ ^5*'* SmS/^ 

yif 

ift)<Vi*) ^1 1«* uu^^ioj ijM y ^yinia! U* ^)VAI4M.»J) aU) ^ Ajl*4*" 

itjrr ^ «kib^ 

^Ji j] »U ^ f\^ y yUiT 

y yi y*4-^f A?*!; • ‘k^T ijy j' oAij^ 


A^); j^yu cTjb J^«l »ut ^Ufe • jJt 

^ > V *• ^ ^ 


aia^a # ajaju^ j! ^ ** Ij al l Aa^a aia^T 



1874.] 


Penian Teiet ofthe PUiUtt ttsh-Skukadd. 
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* ^ ^ 

^;lc UjI • *IA^ LSii^ c»^| ^1 

■' f ' ^ 

:I A^l; jjjUa ^ j aIhu ^ jA ym ^y* J O^T Oyi Wyowl >1 

g*’ *‘V>^ ^ \dU i *** - ^ ^ 

^ jly )^y“ ^3^ aIA1«^ 

^ ^ *• 

* - ^ - * 

•t»^ er^ ->** ■> ‘s*>**'* 

^ »^y J iiliiJj j U-i -T *"' Ci»-*"l ».S^ J^ ^ <i»^!v*" 

J a^T a,y^ tyil^ t<^j* »KiV ^Ji^ fjiJA 

^ ^ *• ■«^ tS Sfjfyi 4)^ Sj )j ^ • <kl$ 

&IiU jdjA V^>«4«l - tj>^l 4Jb«T *‘'X^ L« |J>s^ j3 

li/iV *-«'• Uh^ 3 J^- * < 33 ^^ 

m ^ 

1;^ 3 **4^ }y" cK*-« ^iV’ j{ I; j»}^ 

^ AjLwfcJ y^ yA &.»Jb U« ^ cjh>t«l^ I.K-^4 ^*5 1^ ^3^ ^ 

Jk-»T J.> 3^ \ *?•!; • ^ii~“l *i-4j. jj,Uas^ 3^3 ^jh ^ ‘*jJ^ 

^).)\j j s^jJ If jjjUl*;,j ;1 viij yb WAla-I ^y^ c^l; 

j\xi^% 3 f/»- *A^yii A^AUi JAi Ojtj 

;ijl 5 > 3 i}A^ ^^J jaX* pj • OaIU 



2b4 Pertian Test qfihe lUe&tat ueh-Shuhtdi. [No. 9, 

J iXiMy -**:•> Jyl J>i *«*T **4<i u>U* fiji 

• tiX^d ^ \mm^i>jii tS liili jM y^-A # 

^ *J uS^ t dliil Jd y 

c)d^ giW y W uu-I *d^ j^UJ <i 1^ ^ 

i*i> dJ}*iy I ^ j.** ijd^iAf ii y ^ 

^ •• 

i£>mj| ^ Lk*)«3 Y; i3^ ujlar^) iJU^ ^ jJu jljk^ urj'^ 

cu«^ f )j _> i!y^ 

j tii^ji yj:^«Xi. jjjlj^i iU^ * .^brt yj^ l;jl y Ayji jm^ 

^ (5* 

y y?- »'-* • a»j^^ y_fb 3 yj>rf*di. 

^ • " 

dy^ Jd ^d ^l^j«edid ***-;*•* C.*?" -Cdr^uf^ulV 

»V^ u:^,ysfi A>Ulft ^1;^ ^ J^ Vj *^1; »!;• 

d^ jj,U );U 3 dVXi) ^ ^d ^ d/«Vy tj^Ai Ji**«.| 

^ ^ vsJ!^ * 1^^?* A^«3 

<3^ viJ|;U-« ^jjU,3 jl ^^Vi .3^ jA^io J^A. fcUBC 

j) 4»'^ ttjd^^ d;^ -d^ J,U3 )jjl j]y» d-fl< * ci«..lia 

^157 *< > Ji>; «)!;• - «;d^Ir^ fcfj J> i >J 

«^y j] y *In fjl^ tS jyj (,;^*»Ud^ ’Xjlit J^D ^T • dA 
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1874.] JPeraian Test t^ike Tia&lat wih~Shuhttd 6 . ' 

i <^T USmu)) ^ Jyift .;]ty 

• liVLvjl {4^ iiixf- i 0l*Si> 

»2y** *** gjUJ»i> 3 

^ eUiu*) J’ ui^JaLw • tJt)^ »L»i)lj 

Ja* 4«.1 lUt ^ Vir*^ cw^-flA. ^ ijiJj.) jjjlf;! 3 «xi JUi*^ 
«•* 

j ^ 4 «^ A j fifiJufiJJ e* C**^ ^JJUal• j 

is^UVkfi ^ i^ULm^ 1^ n_^j Vc 

{.SLo j f,3l J'-*^ J'-* ««l>»4 * Jy^ 

^ •“ ✓ 

j jAIa^a-^ «t&«>lj jj U»5 Jjbl j 

« jJjjJl^ciJo^ 

,5|^ iiC^j ;J ^S ^1; aIW) ^ 

«jJ^ - c 3 jJ|^^ «2J^U 1^ AXw ^Ij iaU J ^U-« ]L^ 

# itJcSiS AjiXi j • ^|^JSi ^I^fakkj j Lai^ ji3 

C5>^»X^ ^«S fS *>f I— *ii>l^Ijj^jijJS 

• uij>^ * 

Jo ««,/-> ».^ .kij; 4-^ 

4>4- «> ;•» *»jj‘** j L^ U-Jlf jl u/iJ ^*5 tt/W 

^ ^ ** y •* 

jAVJ& »yJ *!»; *1^ 1 ** - "‘I * " 1 •* — ) **^ ^ >. 

1^ ^ «Xl b • liAjy VA'V'^ ) JyS 



2BG 


[No. 8, 


JPersian Text of the Risalat uoh-Shuhiitda^ 

f (5/^ J Ij it/i^ ^ 

• dJJuwil,^ ~ jjjU «$ 

aS Up*|j| « iVjJljo l^A tS jOL^ aJloi^ sLitsU t&T 

%K«c| 4 /u*< ^ l:^.mi#;i 3 ^VAxJlc ^Ij itXM 

gti 

• i>^ (*^ ^JJ^^ • tUi^ ^^5^'• 

m. w, 

jl • 4^^^ jj^ J ^;-***4'* aS 

«LA«3U Ai c>A ]; uT^’^ 

^ 4yAl^ U ^yL. J Jj\i 

y* 

JLJi >>S^J * 

X ** ^ ^ * 

I j )^| ^\ s^ tilAj • Jiy ttiT^ liyi ) jri 

I, .>^ -> • f/" ■* ‘*4^'^ *V^jlj 

' ^ ^ 

^]yi^ ^ «S LsJi^ - ^y! fi*** C-S'-^ " ‘‘•*^ -iW 

^lyi. V*A w-ii^-4 ii'i-'T - «->*»/ 

j *?• 5 ^ .**«- ^A J\y I • 

. ajaM \j*mXj vSJIj ^ aia^^T ti».» 

^jVij •aL^ •asr-'JtiJ^ly* JJ-. f a^jT ^ 

^s»&\^ C ^ ] e/i*^ j u'-J* ^ 

laa. ^ jl layAJl ajiyfii ^ *ft’> UJ j *Ij Cl • aiJiy 

la,l31 ajjyi J j Vi^ ^^a^ • a>^ »Ua\j ^ ai^J 

^ vf^i ^ »a»y<i*^ ^laia; jj;^^ cUM»a ^ 



1874.] 


Persian Text qf the Sisdlat ueh-Shuhadd. 


I^lx^ ^4M di ^ VS*AIjJ Aym # 

^‘1 .3jJ dUb)^ WUjb^ U jii 

J L c**** l^bUu i3lj^A.T • iXiU^ L/^ii^ 

^ Jd ^ Jjt L« ^ JAJbl^ii- 

fl3l^l • cXJU^X^ |3^ l-0*A - ||JI \J^y^ Is^VaA Uo y 

^ Uk» 

^ A.*Jb ^ Jb«l ^ ^aLAjIj y AhojJI # l4L^^I 

•• ^ 

** ^ 

AjI^Ai ^<3 * d-i L. cALAi^Ij JijMtJi 

^ ^ ea ^ 

AaA j cXidJU^ • *x3i^ lSJ^ Tsti JiJl 

%\jSt Sr^^ ciya^ •^y, *^T Ail^^ 

<UkA Um A-Uwl^N^k j ^ A>I^.^ ^^1 }s[^t}\j^^l dS cXi 

• ^ I 

JjJt^kMl) ftlo. iSiXju « l:Uaw| cXLoO LJlenjiSj: \;\jc t^jj^ 

•3^ 4.Jl1^ [) jlr^ j 1; ^ 

jS^ t^j»^ ^3J 3 iiil^ J)\^ J^lw 

J^***U^ ^J^ J*I ur^bV tarib't^ (^(A, - »k& 

• {J^M, • 


Jjbl^ jsjV^ ^4,!l^i; • »1^ sJ)>^ tt)^ ^ C^.yjTji 

<«V«T jlj.>0uK' jb «lA vi>j^a». ijJJ-i^ ^ U^j^l 

p t^Jt, Jle J *<if*"l »{j;I«^ jid uj^I kil»'+^ ^J* 3 <>— 

«4» 


e e 



Jgg l^iFfn\an Tf‘xf of the Sualat uoh^Shuhodd^ [No, 8, 

«jAJ - ey*J^ Jjl ^ f^ W 

»P * 

^JJtAAAi) ;s\Ji |S>^X<A^ S^aJ/O j] 

^ # JJ«3^aA C^nfSaw ^ ^ 

AjL&)t3 •— iiUuwT i::»L«(X^ utLh 

^ m 

iS jA y^ U • cXii5^^ ff/C ii\ ^ { ^ 

^ m *- M 

J*3 jiUi^ ;i3 Ci>^ ^ i^LSixl 

1^ ^ ^ 

i^yfCks^ Alas^ is^Us?^) ^^Lu* tiSij 


aSjU is)j ^jye& ^ J^) j 2U^U/0 i3Jtlj^ 

•*» wM ^ 

A^li^ - S^i iJ^ j i3jI 

^ ^ V ^ 

^jjStXSj ^ILiAaJI ^viAfl ^VoJaII (.^lALe ^ cVa*I | AAam 

' ' • 

ulkSSI Vm^S u:^.4fl^ v^cSJLit^ aJUI 

J.3 Ai dJoV^Ax^ ^^UUl 


^ Jaju^I »U 


jb - c3Ju> ^aV]o Ajubue ^ - <>::^cxS ^ 

bo J1 dJ JJ^ jJtUs ^«i 3 ^b - JjAi J3 Ji3 


Ai vj^T iLib^ ^\Jo aLIm 

jjJtc ^Ic jfyu CSA. A^ J C^l^l/^ Ci^l 

‘-^ tt)lr« J*» ^ ti^) c-f* 

yi» 

J'^>' ^ >?'^ *5^ 
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18 ^ 4 .] Persian Text of the Bisilat ush-Shuhadd. 

sOULmj) I/* ujUv'aA t; (3^ 

^jy. u^aA' (jJj • jm Ji* (3)y^ 

“ A*Jb j i^ltS (iT*VL4 \i I 

T ^ 

o*.> ^ j)J] I; ^ Jxi - ax»4Xi «1^ 0^ J.kj UA Ul 

_4>^ # JjUj JJ, is*^ J diU;; ^ e/iV*^ 

ur/i ]&L& ^d/O ^i3 AaLS Ce^J • ^Sld jJljIju« 

AjtkS * t3i<3y»i (jdjX 

»'-A c^-fls4 * 3 >*® (j»y 8*S 

3 W ;■' * C*®*^' ^3) )' cf ’ 

Ur*] Jiy^. • ^U«T ».>i0 

c^-iS y,C« • e/ I**** -r*“ 

^}yy" •V* • 

^rjLubLA fcXii g /o ^/Ujb # WiZ^Aw) ^LS.^ jSb aS y_^*Ic ^ 

SrOiS^ ■ ^-^']r^ '*ir^ «>b; * (1) ^ 

lL^ AiiU i ::^ ^ 

j ^ Jfr^ 

^C'Xp J # Cl>^i\.«^ Ax^Ok^ 

** ^ ^ ** * 

co^ ;' day * /" y' 

• 

(1) In ullusion to Tsiua’i], son of Abralmm. * 

COBEKCTION. On pajfc 220, line 0 fnnn IksIow, for Imiiu'jI conferred on him the 
title of *Bofa Lanviiiya,* read arrordhi^ to jt. 230, line 2frMH hel-oia^ iMua’il conferred on 
him tlie title of ‘LarwAKnifi,’ i,e. the tfpltlle-llujd, from llu? Hinduf«iuiif jV ^?grT^)> 
spittle, saliva. — T uk Bditob. 
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[No. 3, 


Letieb 'by Col. E. T. Daltox, C. S. I., OommiBBioner of Ohutid Nag- 

pitVy on a large pictw'e representing the conquest of Paldmau in 1660 

• by Ddiid Khdn^ AurangziVs Oenerah 

You no doubt recollect my telling you of the great picture of the at- 
tack of the Palamau ]<^ort by Daiicl Khan, Aurangzib’s gencrsil. The 
picture is preserved as an heirloom by Daud’s descendants at Daudiiagar, 
in South Bihar, and 1 entered into various ncgociaiions with divers persons 
to obtain a copy ; but not succeeding I had almost given it up, when to mj 
surprise Ahmad Husain, tlie Agent of the Qizi of Palamau, a connection of 
the Daudnagar family, came to my house with the picture. 

Mr. Pep])d had to photograph it in ]>ic.Ocs ; for it is 30 feet in length by 
about 12 feet in breadth, done on cloth. I send a plan of the whole 
on a reduced scale omitting the figures, and the following description, which 
should be read with the account of the battle given in Vol. XL. of the 
Journal, for 1S71, p. 127. 

The picture represents the camp of D&ud Khan on the 16th Kabi’ II, 
and the entrenchment of the enemy and the diffiuent positions irom the 
first attack on the Ohero position by Taliawwur Khan, which opened the 
fight rather sooner than ])aiid had intended, to the final capture of the Fort 
and flight of the ‘ Gfiwars,’* as the enemy is contemptuously called, on the 
27th Itabi’ II, 1070 (20th December, 1660). 

The first division of the picture shows Daud’s entrenched camp, an 
oblong enclosure. On two sides, the front and right, large guns ai’e in posi- 
tion ; to the rear of numerous small tents in the enclosure is a row of pavil- 
lions, with banners in front of them, in the following order : 

* Tho word Oawdr ( ) is to he distinguished from Gdwar ), The latter 

word is a comiption of Kdfar^ tho Persian pronuiiciation of tho Arahic Kdjir, ‘ an infi- 
del’ ; and it is fui^tlicr corrupted tu Gabr in which form it is often applied to 

tho Pdrsis or firewoi*sliip]X'r (duebivs). Tlio historians of Timur’s reign use Oahr even 
for ‘Hindus.’ 

But Gawdr is used hy Muhuninmdaa historians as an equivalent for ‘wild ahoriginal 
trihes,’ and hence for * thieves and cattle-lifters,’ in which sense it is entered in native Dic- 
tionaricB. J^de also Badaoni 1, 85, IGS, 231; and DowRon,^, 193, note 6. 

A similar term is the word Mmods or M%swdiidi ( ^ud )^ who arc no 

doubt the “ MnasiK” of Dalton’s Ethnology (pp, 164, 221, 230, 231, 280). They are men- 
tioned in Badaoni I, 228, 252, 2G2, 32G ; 11, 376 ; vide also Journal, Boml>ay Geogr. 
Society, 11, 65. Baddoiil generally calls them Muivds i be^mwodedt i, e, * the lieartleBg 
MuwdBis.’ Tuk Euitob. * 
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1W4.] Dalton— 27*^ OonqueBi of Paldmau. 

Left y^mg,—BlacJc and yeTUno hanner, Two*^ite hannera. 

Baj& Bihrdz. Shaikh Tatar. 

Shaikh Ahmad. 

Centre. — Wl^te tanner. 

Da^d Kluiii. 

Eight Wing, — Banner with emhroU Three-dailed tan- Bed-tordered 
deiced torder. ner golden. tanner. 

Muhammad Zahid, Mirza Khan. (colour eaten away) 
Baklishi of Bihar. Tahawwur Khan. 

The advance of the army from the fort is in the same order! The ban- 
ners are thus displayed three times, (1) in the camp ; (2) on elephants dur- 
^g the advance ; (Ji) close to each chief in action. 

It is said in the 'Alamgirndmah that the Cheros met this advance of 
Daud’s on the IGth by issuing from the Foi*t and taking up an intrenched 
position about half a hos from the imperial camp. This is represented in the 
j)icturc by a straight wall across the picture witli three turjs, or bastions, 
on which, as well as on the curtain works, guns are mounted, pointed at the 
camp of the imperialists. 

It is said that hostilities wore suspended whilst the commands of the 
emperor were communicated to Pratab, the Chero llaja, vh., that he must 
not only submit, but become a Midiainmadan ; but Tahawwur Khan could 
not be restrained, and without orders from Daud, he made an attack from 
the right on the enemies’ left. This is shewn in the picture. 

In front are the three divisions of the army, the sirdars leading, all on 
foot ; next come the horses of the sirdars, enormous brutes, each followed 
by an elephant on which is borne the sirdar’s banner, and then the led horses 
of the imperialist cavalry. The third line of banners with the advance indi- 
cates the position of tTie didereut chiefs in the action ; and their names are 
also given. Baud Khan is in the centre. He is dressed all in white, except 
his stockings, which are red, and wears a white turban and tunic and white 
shoes. But the group of Daud and his immediate attendants is drawn on 
a bit of cloth inserted as a patch in the great picture, and it is said that 
this portion of the original drawing met with some accident necessitating a 
reproduction. However, Da lid’s two nephews are represented near him 
similarly attired and armed, lie and one of his nephews have bows, arrows, 
shield and sword. Another has a matchlock, and one of Baud’s attendants 
holds his master’s firelock as if offering it to him, whilst the general is draw- 
ing a bow, evidently noi at a venture, as he looks stern and determined, and 
the enemy are close to him. The imperialist forces sliow a decided 'mixture 
of races. Some arc of dark brown complexion, some lighter brown, and 
others fair as Europeans. The costume varies. There arc regulars and 
irregulai's in the imperial army, both bowmen and matchlockbearers, the 
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regular distinguished by turbans with stiff feathers and dressed of some- 
iigured cloth, and shoes high over the instep with long thongs behind to 
assist in pulling them on, and the men are all bearded. The bows of the 
imperialist chiefs arc all Of the Cupid^ or Apollo shape, lip*curved, whilst 
not few, both of the enemy and of the dark skinned portion of Daud’s 
army, are of a simple curve, such as we still see in the hands of Kols| 
Gonds, and other hilltribes. The dark imperialists are as insufficiently 
clad as the majority of the Chcros are represented to bo ; and their martial 
ardour is roused by drums x^reeisely similar to those now used by the Kols, 
whilst the regulars of the imperial army are inspired by the ‘ trumpets peal- 
ing note,* the trumpets as big as the men who blow them. They have also 
ketibledrums and trumjieters on camels. There is no reason why Kols should 
not be found in the ranks of Daud’s army, as the Kols had on previous occa? 
sions helped the Emperor ; and in one obscure corner of the jneture outside 
the entrenched camp of Daud, we iind ‘ tbe Zamindar i kan i almas,’ ^ the 
Lord of the diamond mine ;’ and who could he be if not the Nagbaiisi 
Kaja P In tlie portion of the xncture representing the attack, the li&ja 
of the diamond mines ap})ears valiantly leading the troops on the extreme 
right of the lino. This is a position assigned by the Muhammadan histo- 
rian to Shaikh ^afi, whom 1 have not been able to identify among the 
belligerents. 

On the left, but somewhat in front of the Imperial camp, a range of 
hills is represented, from which the Chero camp behind their entrenchment 
is commanded. On the centre of these hills four great guns are mounted, 
and a note indicates that they were placed by Daiid to enfilade the enemy. 
This is just as it is described by the Muhammadan historian. The losses 
of the imx)erialists were chiefly due to the fact that the outworks of the 
enemy were higher than those of D^ud, whose camx> was at the foot of ^the 
hill. Daud, therefore, oceuiiied a hill which overlooked the position of the 
enem}^ and erected a battery which caused much damage. 

“ On the 27th of the same month, the enemy left their position and 
withdrew to the banks of the river near the fort.” It*is clear from the 
narrative as it proceeds that they took up an entrenched position in a range 
of hills, running j^arallel with the river, with passes through them. This is 
shewn. A conventional drawing of hills going right across the picture, and 
dividing it into two equal parts, exhibits the second position of the Cheros, 
and rex^resents them engaged with the imperialists. The Cheros are not 
shewn in their first position, as the space behind their entrenchment was 
reserved by the artist for a good x>ictorial display of the imperialists advanc- 
ing on the second position, after the Cheros had abandoned the first. 

The action represented is where Dddd attacked the trenches which 
the Zamindar had erected along the river but judging from the pi^re 
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(and from the ground, which I have been over), * fortified position’ could 
be substituted for “ trenches’ — a line of hills with breastworks in diiferent 
places and passes barricaded. (1 have had myself to attack precisely simi- 
lar positions when engaged against the very same people.) 

I find from the picture as from the annals that Shaikh Tatar and 
Shaikh Ahmad, sons of Dsiud’s brother, with their contingents, several im- 
perial Man^abdars, and the sons of Jiaj4 Jiihrilz, attacked on the left, and 
forced the passes held by the enemy. The edite of this portion of the 
imperial army, a body of handsomely dressed matchlockinen, have seized a 
hill on the extreme left, which enfiladed one of the passes, and they arO 
represented as keeping up a brisk fire on the disordered Cheros, whom they 
had dislodged. Tlie whole portion is, indeed, shewn as captured by tlie 
imperialists ; and from this part of the ground their arrows and matchlock 
balls are dealing destruction on their enemies, who arc seen some without 
heads, others ileeing with arrowy in their backs, but some still holding the 
ground between the hills and tlic river. 

The annals tell us that Dadd was induced to remain in the position he 
had gained, leisurely to make arrangements for the protraction of the siege, 
but he could not restrain his men 5 “ they pursued the enemy, crossed the 
river after them, and commenced an attack on the fortifications.” Before 
morning he had completed , the conquest of the fort, and the Chcro Baja 
fled to the hills behind it. The river is represented by a bajid of green 
right across the picture (blue in my sketch), with queer shaped obstructions 
of a darker colour; but as we arc informed by the notes in Persian that the 
first is a river (the Oranga), and that the second represents rocks, it an- 
swers as well as if it had been most artistically delineated. The Chero 
Eaja’s fort, drawn rather elaborately in plan, comes next, and the picture 
ends in a map of great* wooded hills, into \vhieh the JlAja retreated. 

The Chero host is for the most part portrayed holding their ground, 
but in sad plight between the hills from which they bad been dislodged and 
the river. The Chero cavalry wc're evidently posted in reserve in the bed 
of the river, a very respectable body, as well mounted as tbeir foes : but 
many are galloping up and down the sands of the river in a purposeless 
manner, some badly wounded. They are all with one or two cxcc])tions of 
fair complexion and dressed as Hindustanis ; and amongst the Chero foot- 
soldiers there ai'e a number of fair coraplexioned and well dressed men, shew- 
ing that in those days, as at present, there was a considerable sprinkling of 
Aryans amongst the Paliamau po;gulation ; but the majority are black with 
only a loin cloth or bathing drawers style of costume, and bare heads and 
bare feet, bows as above described with only one curve and plenty of arrows, 
besides which some have spears, and some swords and shields. The pro- 
portion of matchlockmen to bowmen is small, but even the imperialists are 
shewn to have more of the latter than of the former. 
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The artist has not altogether failed to grasp some of the ethnic char- 
acteristics of the Faldmau aborigines. The black men have all receding 
chins and foreheads, and are probably Kharw&rs. 

Daud’s flank movement was apparently the only piece of strategy 
employed. Strong as he was in cavafty, he might have easily cut off the 
retreat of the Itaja to the hills beyond the Fort ; but I dare say his 
intelligence department were at fault. It is noticeable that the imperialists 
did not advance their guns when attacking the second position ; they 
were left at their place and no field artillery was employed. 

I send two photographs of Palamau Fort. 


I^ote on the site of Fort Fkddlah, District Dindj^dr, — Dy E. Veset 
Westmacott, C. S. 

(Witli a Map.) 

The first indication of the site of Ekdalah, which I communicated in 
my letter published at page 95, Proceedings, As. Soc. Beng., April, 1874, was 
given to me by Mr. Ueily, Manager of the Chancliol estate in the district 
of Maldali, who told me that he had come upon a tract of high ground, where 
numerous bricks and old tanks betokened the site of an ancient city, and 
that the people called the name of the place Ekdalah. 1 took the oppor- 
tunity of being at Churamon, in Dinajpur, to ride over the ground in 
the direction indicated, eastwiu'd at a place called Siilimpur, or ' Chilumpoor,’ 
and Sayyidpur, but my sccarch was unsuccessful. A subsequent study of 
the inch to the mile map showed me a village, called 4;0 this day Ekdalah, a 
little to the north-cast of the ground 1 had gone over, east of the river 
Chiramati and five miles, not one, from the ‘ Nawabi rastah.’ Doctor 
Buchanan, in his ‘ Account of Dinagepoor,’ published by Mr. Montgomery 
Maii}in under his own name as part of the second volume of his ‘ Eastern 
India,’ page 040, wiltcs as follows : 

“ About a mile and a quarter west from the Baliya is a very largo tank, 
“ called Molan -dighee,” the Tank of the Lotus, “ which is nearly choked 
“ with weeds. The only tradition concerning it is, that it was dug by a 
princess — Banee — and that a miracle was necessary to procure water. 
“ About a mile and a quarter further west is Gor-dighee, Gurh-dighce,” the 
Tank o£ the Fort, “ the water of which ha^ extended about six hundred yards 
north and south, and four hundred yards east and west, and which, of 
** course, is a Hindoo work. A considerable portion of it has now so far 
" filled up, that it is cultivated for rice. About twelve hundred yards west 
** &om this tank is anotjier; called Alta Digheei which extends nearly to the 
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** same dimensions, but is placed \idth its greatest length from east to west, 
** and therefore is a Mabomedan wd^k. Between these two tanks are the 
ruins of Borohatd, which are very large heaps or mounds, that consist in 
a great measure of bricks. In many, places, the foundations of walls may 
** be traced, and even the dimensions of the chambers. All these chambers 
are of a small size, owing to which they may have resisted the attacks of 
time better than more spacious apartments. They are chiefly situated in 
^ the southern division of the town, called Kootee-barco.” (Kootee, ‘a 
masonry building.’) 

In this part are some small tanks that have evidently been entirely 
** lined with brick. In the centre of the ruins are indubitable traces of a 
** small square fort, which has been surrounded by a double wall of brick, 
and an intermediate ditch. The ruin to the north of this fort is almost 
“ entirely without the trace of regular form, but the quantity of bricks 
** which it contains is great. At|}ts northern extremity is the* monument 
" of a Mabomedan Saint, Peer Bodol Biwan, which is built of brick.” 

The village of Bkdahih, or Bkdulo, is only half a mile from tho 
north-vrest corner of the most westerly of the three tanks, and the ruined 
fort described by Doctor Buchanan about a mile and a half to the south-east 
of it. Tho two large Muhammadan tanks were, no doubt, surrounded by 
buildings, and I see nothing • extraordinary in the whole fortiiied city taking 
its name from one of the villages included in its circumference. On the 
other band, it may be that the name Bkdalah originally included a larger 
tract than the Mauza*, to which it is now coiilint;d. I do not know when I 
may be able to visit the site, but the mention of a Dargah leads me to hope 
I may find inscrij)tions I have no doubt this was the place of wliicli Mr- 
Ilcily spoke to me, though four miles further east than lie thoiiglit, nor have 1 
any doubt as to its being the Bkdalah of Shams i Si raj and Ziya i Uarani. The 
name Bkdalali, the distance from Pauduah, tlic two great tanks whose length, 
running east and west, )H’ovcs them Muluimiiiadaii, the rciiiaius of brick build- 
ings, the fort, the third tank called* The Tank of the Fort,’ and the widespread 
inundations to the west of it, all seem tt> nie to ])oint to tliis conclusion. 

I can llud no trace of the name Azadpiir, iiiontioned as another name 
of Ekdalah. 

Besides Ilyas Sh;ih and his son Sikaudnr Shah, who successfully de- 
fended Ekdalah against the emperor Firuz Shah, Husain Shah seems to 
have made it his permanent residence, (footnote, Stewart’s Bengal, page 
111), and every year made a pilgrimage on foot from Ekdalah to the shrine 
of tbe Saint Qu^b at Faiid^ah. The distance is about twenty-three miles. 

There is another Ekdalah, fifty miles east-south-east from Pan^uali, 
five miles south of the point where the districts of Dinajpiir, Bogr4, and 
K4jsb4hi touob one another, hut I see no reason for thinking it the Ekda- 
lah of Muhammadan history. 


u u . 
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On the Supposed Identity of the OreeTcs mihJihe Titvanas of the Sanshrit 
Writers,^2iy ttA'JEOTiiA.TiA.'LA Mitba. 

Were the Greeks the people who were invariably indicated by the 
tcmi Yavana in the writings of Sanskrit authors ? This is a question which has 
presented itself in some form or other to almost every European orientalist 
in the course of his researclies ; and a good deal has already been written 
on the subject. Colebrooke, Prinsep, Wilson, Schlegel, Lassen, Weber, 
Max Muller, and others have contributed, each from his own standpoint, 
his quota for a satisfactory solution of the question. There prevails, never* 
theless, a variety of opinions about it, and the necessity exists for a recon- 
sideration of the case. The leaning at present is in favour of those who 
believe the word Yavana to be identical with Ionia, and to mean the Greeks. 

The arguments on which this idciiti(iqation rests, are : 

Similarity of sound of the Greek Ionia with the Persian TTundn^ 
the Hebrew Javem^ and the Sanskrit Yavana, 

2nd, The use of the word Jona^ the Pali form of the Sanskrit Yavana, 
to indicate an Ionian Prince. 

2rd, lleferenees made in Sanskrit astronomical works to foreign trea- 
tises on astronomy, which, it is presumed, must have been Greek. 

4iih, Tlic intercourse of the Indians with the Greek successors of 
Alexander in North-Western India. 

None of these arguments, however, is of a character to suggest the 
inference proposed, much less to establish it as a positive historical 
fact. They all take for granted false majors, and consequently lead 
to erroneous conclusions. Wliat is rcquii'cd to be proved is, not that 
the Sanskrit word Y^avana has been used to indicate the people of 
Greece, but that it means the- Greek race only, and no other. This 
has not yet been done ; the arguments above set forth taken in their 
broadest sense do not establish this ; and, with one exception, no European 
orientalist has asserted it. The exception refers to J)r. II. Kern, formerly 
a pr<^cs6or of Queen’s College, Benares, who, in the Preface to his edition 
of the Brihat Sahhita, states : ** That the Yavanas originally denoted the 
Greeks and only the Greeks will appear from the sequel. To assert 
that Yavanas (in ancient times) may dimotc any kind of people under the 
sun is so wonderful an assertion, that one ought to Lave some reasons given 
why the Hindus should give the name of lonians<to nations who were no 
loniauj), nor had anything in common with lonians. It is not so strange, 
that after the conquests of the Islam, Muhammadans were called Yavanas. 
Tlie Y'^avanas were the foremost, the most dreaded of the Mlechas^ 
(jf Mlechchhas) so that Yavana and Mlecha became synonymous. When the 
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Muhammadans trod in the steps of the Greeks, they became the chief Mloohas, 
consequently Yavanas. Yavana, however, never denotes an Arab as such, 
neither formerly nor now-a-days ; it is never a name for a nation^ The 
only nation called Yavanas were the Cjreeks.”* To what extent this asser* 
tion is founded on fact, and how much on mere hardihood of assertion, will 
be evident from the followinj^ remarks : 

Of the arguments above sot forth, the first is by far the most taking 
with the public. The similarity of sound of the four words quoted 
is so close, that it cannot but produce an impression in favour of the theory 
that they arc identical, and have a common meaning ; but it is at the same 
time the weakest ; for modern philology does not recogtiise phonetic simili- 
tude to be of any use in an argument of this kind. The similitude must 
be supported by satisfactory ^^roof of the relationship of the roots from 
which the words are derived, before it can he used as an argument of any 
weight in support of their ideiititf’. liut even after the identity of the roots 
from which the words in the diiiercnt languages have been produced is proved, 
the question would remain open, as to how far the secondary meaning of 
those words had always been the same everywhere, and until that can be 
done, no definite conclusion can be arrived at. It is neeessar}', therefore, 
to look into the history of the words in tlic different languages in which 
they occur, before any attempt can be made to prove that they have 
always indicated one single nation and no other. 

Now, the oldest form of Ionia is “ Uiniin,” which, on the monu- 
ments of the Ptolemies, is supposed to be used ** to designate the Greek peo- 
ple ;”f but in older records, such as the monuments of the eighteenth dynasty 
under Tutmosis III, and IV, and Ameiiophis III, the same term occurs to 
indicate the foreign subjects of the Pliaraohs, u e. races otlier tliaii Egypt- 
ians. The term is rei)?eseiited by a group of six symbols, of wliich the three 
upper ones, representing papyrus plants, signify Northern or Lower Egypt, 
and the three lower ones, representing baskets, mean ‘‘ all,” wliieh is a 
comprehensive designation of the people settled in different groups and 
bands.”} Putting the two significations together, the natural inference is, 
that the term or group of s^unbols was used to indicate foreigners settled 
in Egypt, the bulk of' whom were maritime people from the Ionian isles 
and the sea-hoard of Asia Minor, i. Greeks, Phcniiiehms, and othei*s. 
Curtius supposes that the Greeks alone were always incaiit§ ; but to apply 
the term exclusively to the Greeks, it would be necessary to show that at 

t 

• BrihatSiiSlii«4p.32. * 

f Curtius, Hist. Greece, Waid’s Trauslutioii, 1, p. 45. 

} Ibid., lec. dU 
§ Ibid., p. 46. 
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tho early period of Egyptian history when the term was used, the Ghreeks 
themselves bore tho name of Uinim, or else the explanation would be 
against such a deduction. This, however, cannot be done. Down to the 
time of IJoiner, the common name for the true Greeks was Achsans, or 
Argives, or Hellenes, not lonians, and nowhere in tho Greek language is the 
term Uinim to be met with ; and such being the case, it would be unreasonable 
to argue that their specific and particular name then was Uinim. Probably 
they were indicated by that name by the Egyptians in the later records of 
the Ptolemies and of Sesonchis, the Shishak of the Old Testament, but only 
in common with others and not specifically. 

The term Ionia is derived by the G]'e(?ks from lo, the priestess of Hera 
with whom Zeus fell in love, and whose transfoiTnation into a cow and sub- 
sequent ramblings over various parts of tho earth, particularly along the 
shores of the Ionian Sea, to which she gave her name, form so interesting 
a story in Greek mytliology. The true interpretation of the myth remains 
yet untold ; but it suggests the idea of the descendants of lo being a mixed 
race of the Greeks with some of their neighbouring nations ; and in support 
of this theory, 1 may cite two versions of a story related by Herodotus, in 
wbieli the pnncipal personages, sueli as Zeus and II era and Argos and 
Hermes, of the lo myth, are changed into mortals, and the myth resolved 
into a successful attempt on the part of certain Phoenician traders to 
abduct G reek damsels. 

The first version of the story was narrated to Herodotus as a Persian 
tradition. According to it, certain Pheenieian traders freighting their 
vessel with tlio wares of Egypt and Assyria, landed at Argos, which was 
then pre-eminent above all the states included under the common name of 
Hellas. * Here they ex})OBed their mereliandise, and traded with the natives 
for five or six days ; at the end of tliat time, when almost everything was 
sold, there came down to the beach a number of women, and among them 
the daughter of the king, who was, they say, agreeing in this with the 
Greeks, lo, the child of lusiclius. The women were standing by the stem 
of the ship, intent upon their purchases, when the Phcenicians, with a 
general shout, rushed upon them. The greater part made their escape, hut 
some were seized and carried off. lo herself was amoilg the captives. The 
Phcenicians put the women on board their vessel and set sail for Egypt.*’* 

The second version is attributed to the Pliccnicians, who “ deny that 
they used any violence to remove lo to Egypt ; she herself, they say, hav- 
ing formed an intimacy with the captain, while hi 9 vessel lay at Argos, and, 
perceiving herself to be with ohild, of * her own free will accompanied the 
' .Phcnnicians on their leaving tho shore, to escape the shame of detection and 
the reproaches of her parents.Vt 

* Bawlinson’s Herodotus, I., p. 122. 


t Ibid,L,p 126. 
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It is not at all necessary for my purpose here t<y enquire which of the 
two versions is the true one ; in either case we have a very prosaic and 
mattcr-of-fact solution of a higlily romantic myth ; and few will, I imagine, 
be disposed to doubt that the myth is only a poetical embellishment of a 
very common occurrence in primitive ^ates of society, and that the so-called 
descendants of lo are the mixed descendants of sea-faring men of various 
nationalities on the western coast of Asia Minor with an occasional trace of 
Greek blood in them, and that trace derived, in most instances, from the 
maternal side ; for the practice of carrying away Greek slave girls by pirati- 
cal traders was common in the early liistory of Greece. The Greeks them- 
selves, in early times, did not recognise them as their descendants or members 
of their race, and could not, therefore, be supposed to have assumed the 
term Ionian as their race name. Homer was well aware of the myth of 
lo ; for he assigns to Zeus the epithet or ‘ Argos-slayer’ to 

indicate that part of the myth which says that Argos, as the emissary of 
Hera, too carefully watched tAj movements of lo in her bovine form, to 
prevent Zeus from restoring his lady-love to her human shape, and was 
ultimately destroyed by him but he does not call the Greeks lonians, 
except in the line : 

€yOa 8c Bokiitoc kol ’Idcive? cXiccxtrcorc?. (I). N. 685.) 

In commenting on this line, Arnold says, These are the lonians of 
Greece, particularly the Athenians, whom Homer, however, calls nowhere 
else by this name. This whole passage to 700 oifin’s matter for grave doubts, 
which cannot be treated of here.” Schlegel condemns the passage as a later 
interpolation and Lassen, “ in coniirmation of this hypothesis,” observes 
** we have to bear in mind that the lonians formed a very small portion of 
the Greek tribes that left Attica (Herod., 1. 140 ; Pausanias, Yll. 234), and 
secondly that Ion docsi not trace his descent immediately from Hellen, 
which Doros and Aiolos do, but from his son Xuthos, and that the notices 
regarding his origin and that of his brother Achaios are of various nature.”t 
With the Greeks themselves,” he adds, “ the name is post-Homeric, and 
came probably only into use after the Greek tribes occupied the islands and 
Asia Minor, and must have arisen from a general term used by the older 
inhabitants of the land for those who, unlike the Aeolians and Dorians, did 
not bring an ethnic name with them, but were formed by the union of 
several peoples with different names.”]; 

The Hebrew equivalent of the Greek Tooves, with the digamma ** Id- 
* Foves, is Javan^ which under the form of Jehohanan is equivalent to ’Iciii^v 
and 'haawav. In the Septuagiift *lnmwv^ is used in the placq. of the 

• Eoightley’s Mytliology of Greece, 361. 

t Indisclie Alterihtixaskaud3, 736. 

I Ibid., loe. eit. 
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Hebrew Jehohanan piDiT, and there is little doubt that it gradually sim- 
plified itself into Johannes, Joannes, John, and Jack.* That the word is 
closely connected with the Greek 'loiv, 'lav, ’lave?, etc., there is no doubt. 
According to Cruden’s Concordance, the word means “clay*' or ‘* * § dirt,” 
i. e., the dirty race, formed of the outWstes of various nationalities ; or ** he 
that deceives, or makes sorrowful,” a very appropriate designation for a 
race which was noted for its piracy. But comparing it with the Sanskrit 
yuvaUj Zend jawdn, Latin juvenis^ the true meaning, according to Lassen, 
would seem to be “ young,” in contradistinction to Tpaixol, “ the old” — as 
the Hellenes called themselves — the new M ulattocs of the Isles and the 
Asiatic Coast as opposed to the original inhabitants of the Greek peninsula. 
If this be the true ongin, it must date from pre-historic times. 

In the Old Testament, the word occurs several times, as a proper name 
of an individual, of a race, of a country, of an empire, and of a town. In 
Genesis z. 2, 4, we find it as the proper name of one of the seven sons of 
Japheth, and father of Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim. The state- 
ment is repeated in, Chronicles, i. 5 and 7. The Bev. Mr. Hewlett, in one-of 
his annotations to the Bible, says, “Japheth seems to have been the same 
with lapetus, whom the Greeks own to have been their father ; nor do they 
know any name of greater antiquity : which made them give it to decrepit 
persons, as Bochart has observed. Older than lapelm was with them a 
proverbial sttying.”f In Isaiah, where the Lord threatens to send those who 
fail to come to the fold of the Church, or “ to escape of them, unto the 
nations, to Tarshish, Pul and Lud, that draw the bow, to Tubal and Javan, 
to the isles afar oft’,”J the name of a country is obviously intended. In 
explanation of the passage, Hewlett says, “ Tarshish denotes the eastern 
parts ; Pul and Lud tlie south ; Tubal and Javan, the north ; and the isles 
afar off, the west.” What the particular country intended is, is not mention- 
ed, and the direction given does not lead to Greece. Dr. Smith takes the 
several names to be the representatives of the Gentile world. § As the name 
of a tribe or race wc find it in Ezekiel xx. 13. Javan and Tubal and 
Meshech are said there to be the merchants who traded with Tyrus. But 
the ancient practice of using the names of countries for those of races may 
be appealed to in support of the llev. Mr. Hewlett’s supposition of their being 

* The Babylonian god Oannes, ’Hafirs, who is described by Berosus to have come 
from Exythrean Sea, with a fish’s body, a Immon head under cover of a pisceno one, 
limbs, and a fish’s tail, is supposed to have its name connected with tho 
te^ Cory’s Ancient lYagments, 243, apud Inmau^s Ancient Faiths in Ancient 

Names, IJ. 400. 

t HewletFs Bible, Gcu. x. 2. 

Isaiah IxvL 19. 

§ Dictionary of the Bible, 1., p. 936. 
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names of countries, and that the terms are tribal names, derived fSromt 
the locale of the several peoples mentioned, the first signifying Ionia or 
Greece. Bearing, however, in mind the early age when the book of Ezekiel 
was written, one would be disponed to fancy that the Phoenicians were ’ tho 
people meant and not Greeks, who th'^n certainly had very little maritime 
traffic of their own, and depended a good deal on Fhcenician traders for 
supplies of foreign goods. In Daniel viii. 21, x. 20, xi. 2, the references 
are accepted by the authorised translator of the Bible to mean the Macedo- 
nian empire, and in Zechariah x. 13, to be the Grsoco-Syrian empire. Again, 
in Ezekiel xxvii. 19, according to Dr. Smith, a town in the southern 
part of Arabia (Yemen) whither the Phennieians traded, is indicated.” He 
adds the connexion with Uzal decides in favour of this place rather than 
Greece, as in the Vulgate. The same place may be noticed in Joel iii. 6, 
the parallelism to the Sabasans in verse 8, and the fact that the Phoenicians 
bought instead of selling slaves to the Greeks (Ez. xxvii. 13,) are in 
favour of this view.”* ^ 

Commenting upon the dilTerent passages above cited. Dr. Smith ob- 
serves : From a comparison of these various passages, there can be no 

doubt that Javan was regarded as the representative of the Greek race ; the 
similarity of tlie name to that branch of the Hellenic family with which 
the Orientals were best acquainted, viz,^ the lonians, particularly in the 
older form in which their name appears (Tdu)), is too close to be regarded 
as accidental, and the occurrence of the name in the cuneiform inscriptions 
of the time of Sargon (about 15. C. 709) in the form of Yavnan or Yunan, 
as descrij^tive of the isle of Cyprus, where the Assyrians lii*st came in con- 
tact with the ]3ower of the Greeks, further shows that its use was not 
confined to the Hebrews, but was widely spread throughout the East. 
The name was probably introduced into Asia by the Phamicians, to whom 
the lonians were naturally better known than any other of the Hellenic 
races, on account of their commercial activity and the high prosperity of 
their towns on the western coast of Asia Minor. The extension of the 
name westward to the general body of the Greeks, as they became known 
to the Hebrews through the l^hocnicians, was but a natural process, analo- 
gous to that which we have already had to notice in the case of Chittim.”f 

It is unquestionable that in the later writings of the Hebraites and in 
modem Hebi'ew the word is used to indicate the Greeks, the meaning 
extending from the Asiatic Greeks or lonians to the Hellenes of Europe ; 
but from the passages tibove quoted, it is far from being conclusive that in 
the early times of the Genesis thj Greeks of Europe were known to fjie Jews, 
and there is very little to show that Greek colonists had extended to the 

t Ibid., p. 936. 


• Ibid, 936. 
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coast of Asia Minor and the islands near it to such an extent as to consti- 
tute a ^stinct nationality. Dr. Smith admits that “ it can hardly be 
imagined that the early Hebrews themselves had any actual acquaintance 
with the Greeks,” and the inscription of Sargon to which reference has been 
made above, says that in 708 B. C. “ the seven kings of the Yaha tribes of 
the country of Yavnan (or Yunan)^ who dwelt in an island in tlie midst of 
the Western sea, at the distance of seven days from the coast, and the name 
of whose country had never been heard by my ance*4tors, the kings of Assyria 
and Chaldsea, from the remotest times, Ac.”* If Yavnan had never been 
heard of before 708 B. C. in Assyria and Chaldsea, it is not to be supposed 
that it was better known to the Hebrews in the time of Moses at least 
seven centuries before that time. 

In later Greek there is doubtless ample evidence to show that Ionia 
formed a part of the Greek empii*e ; but it is worthy of note that in the 
oldest posHages the term lonians to imply Greeks is put in the mouths of 
Persians : thus, in ACschylus, Atossa, when stating that her son had gone to 
ravage the laud of the lonians, says, 

Aiji oSttcp vatq crrctXav orparov 

*laova>v y^v o(x€Tai vipaai dcXcov* (180 ) 

But the lady here evidently confounded tlie lonians of Asia Minor 
with the Spartans. In another ])ass<ige in the Perbians we have — 

8ia S* *Taovci)i' (505 ) 

Paley says that the Atlienians are meant by the Jaovwv. 

In the Acharniaiib of Aristophanes, the pseudo-Piu'sian ambassador 
abuses an Atlieuian in bad Greek, L e. Persian Greek, thuo : 

Ou X^i/ri xpwo xawwrpStKT^ ’laovnv. 

In explanation of this, a commentator, according to Lassen, says that 
the Barbarians call all Greeks *Jdovcs. ' 

On the whole, these instances from the ancient Egyptian, HebreHv, 
Assyrian, and Greek authors clearly show that Ionia or Javan has not en- 
joyed a persistent individuality of incaning at all times ; that originally it 
meant foreigners ; then Eurasians orniived tribes of Euro])eans and Asiatics ; 
then Asiatic Greeks ; and lastly Gi'ceks genernlly, whether Asiatic or Euro- 
pean. Under these circuimtances, it is not to be supposed that the Sanskrit 
Yavana, even if we accept it to be originally the same with the Hebrew 
Javan and the Persian and Ai'abie Yunan, should possess a greater Axity of 
sense than did its prototype. On the contrary, the most probable conclu- 
sion would be, that it was more loosely used in India than in Persia, Arabia, 
and Syria. Whether such was really the case or not, will be evident from 
the remarks which follow. 


* Bawliuson’s Herodotus, 1., p. 7. 
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According to some Sanskrit writers, the word Yavana is derived from 
the root yu ‘ to mix,’ implying “ a mixed race, or one in which no distinction 
of caste is observed.”* It may be taken to mean mulattos, such as the story 
of lo would indicate the original loninns to have been ; but no Sanskrit lexico- 
grapher has suggested it. Others de/ive it fromyi^ “ to be swift,” a swift or 
intrepid race.t Others, again, take it to be a derivative yoni “ the worn V 
(of the cow of Vjisishtha), or a race born for the purpose of opposing the 
armies of Vis vainitra. The first radical is the same which occurs in the 
fortnation of the word yuvan young,” originally yuvdy and, as already 
stated, the word may be accepted to indicate tlic youthful or now race of 
Asiatic Greeks as opposed to the “ Graichoi” or the old race of European Greece, 
Should this derivation he acce|)ted, it would not bo necessary to suppose that 
the word Yuvan travelled from Asia Minor to India; on the contrary, its 
similitude with the Latin juaenia^ Saxon /oar/, Dutch jony, Swedish and 
and Danish w»y, Gothic yuyys^ and Zend jitcati, would indicate it to be 
one of those domestic terms wliicii travelled witii the Aryans in their various 
migrations from theii’ conirnon home in Central Asia. 

The word, as a tribal designation, seems to liave been well known and 
current in Sanskrit from a very early period. Pan ini, in his great work on 
Sanskrit grammar, gives it in the form of Yavandnl^ as an exam])le to 
show the use of the aftix dnuh to indicate the writing of the Yamnas.X 
This implies that it w.as a current word at his time, at least nine or 
ten centuries before thii commenecmicnt of the Oliristian era according to 
the calculation of the late Dr. GoldstiiekcM*. How Jong before that time it 
was familiiir to the Brahmanie race as a tribal name, we know not ; but it 
may safely be concluded that it was not in the sense of the Greeks, whether 
Asiatic or European, that it was used by Panini and his predecessors. 
According to the most tfeeeiit researches on the subject, the art of writing 
was not introduced Into Greece before the soventli century B. C., and Pani- 
jii could not possibly, therefore, refer to Grecdc writing two or three centuries 
before its formation. If we accept Professor Max Muller’s date for Paniiii, 
i, e» the early part of the sixth century B. O., it would still be presump- 
tuous to believe that Panini had come to know of the introdncUon of 
writing into Greece so soon after the occurrence. Dr. Goldstiicker ob- 
seiwes that “ it denotes the writing of the Persians, probably the cuiieilbrm 
writing which was already known before the time of Darius, and is peculiar 

I , 

f In this case the word should be written with J iiistiuid of y. When inq[>1yiiig a 
horse, this is the correct spelling; Jlftghuuandauu enjoins that even when implying a race 
of men, the word should also be written withy and nut with y. 

{ Fdaini IV, 1, 49. 
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enough in its appearance and different enough from the alphabet of the 
Hindus to explain the fact that its name called for the formation of a new 
word.”* * * § In either case, the term Yavana in L'anini’s time indicated, not the 
Ionian Greeks, but eiUn^r the Persians or the Assyrians. Professor Max 
Muller is of opinion that the wiiting referred to by Panini is a Semitic one. 
He says : “Yavana is by no means the exclusive name of the Greeks or 
lonians. Professor Lassen has proved that it had a much wider meaning, 
and that it was even used of Semitic nations. There is nothing to prove 
that Panini was later than Alexander, or that he was acquainted with 
Greek literature. In the Lalita Vistara, where all possible alphabets are 
mentioned, nothing is said of a Yavanani or Greek alphabet. The Sanskrit 
alphabet, though it has always been suspected to be derived from a Semitic 
source, has certainly not been traced back to a Greek source. It shows more 
similarity with the Aramaian than with any other variety of the Phoenician 
alphabet.f Yavanani lipi most likely means that variety of the Semitic alpha- 
bet which, previous to Alexander, and previous to Panini, became the typo 
of the Indian alphabet. "VVeber first supposed that it meant “ the writing 
of the Greeks or Semites” (Ind. St. I., p. 144), but he subsequently changed 
his opinion, and took the word for the writing of the Greeks alone. (Ind. S. 
IV., p. 89). It was evidently the necessary consequence of the Greek 
theory which ho had then matured. Lassen brings down Panini to the time 
of Ghnndragupta. Put Max Miiller and Goldstiicker have so clearly de- 
monstrated the pre-Buddhist jo antiquity of Panini, that nothing further need 
be here said on the subject. 

Manu I’efcrs to the Yavanas several times in his code of laws, along 
with the Sakas, Kambojas, and other rude tribes on the borders of 
India ; but he affords no clue to their identification. In one place (X. 43, 
and 44) he states, however, that “ the following races of Kshatriyas, 
by their omission of holy lites and by seeing no Brahmans, have stink 
among men to the lowest of the four classes : viz.^ Paundrakas, Odras, 
and iJravidas ; Kambojas, Yavanas, and S'akas ; Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, 
Kiratas, Baradus, and Khasas.” All these tribes, along with several others, 
are generically named Dasyus, or wild people, who were descendants of the 
four original capites, mixing promiscuously with each other and neglecting 
their religious observances. § Elsewhere these tiibes ai’c called Vratyas or 
mulattos. The Aitareya Brahmana, likewise, assigns the name Basyu to 

* Mannva Xalpa Sutra. liiti*odiu*tioii, p. 16. 

t Lbprtius, Zwei spraclivergluicbonde Abhuudlniigon, p. 78. Schulze’s CoqleeturOB 
nlx>ut Mesnud. Webor, Indlscbc Skizzeu. 

i Aiieioiit Sanskrit Literature, p. 521. 

§ Book X. v. 12 to 24. 
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these fallen tribes. The word Mlechchha is also applied to these do* * * § 
graded persons.* 

The Mahdbharata says : Other three outcaste classes are the Chan- 
dala, the Vratya, and the Vaidya, begotten by a S'ucba on females of the 
Brahman, Kshatrlya and Vaisya castes rospeetiveIy.”t In another place 
it states : “ These tribes of Kshatnyas,tj/j»., Sakas, Yavanas, Kdmbojas, Drd- 
vi^as, Kalindas, PuHndas, Us Inaras, Kolisarpas and Mahisakas, have become 
Vrishalas from seeing no Bralimanas.”J Elsewhere it describes the Yava- 
uas to bo the descendants of Turvashu, the second son of Yajati, and grand- 
son of NahuBa.§ These descendants were degraded for neglect of filial 
duty. The tribes in question though degradtKl were, however, not altoge- 
ther left out of the pale of Bralmiauical institutions, and Dr. Muir quotes a 
long passage from the Mahabharata to show what they were required to 
do by way of religious observance and social dut^^.H 

The Vishnu Biirana follows .the Mahabharata very closely, and in de- 
scribing the boundary of India ( Aiarata-varsba) says, “ Its eaptcru border is 
occupied by the Kiratiis, and the western by Vavanas, while the middle is 
inhabited by Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and S^'ldra8, engaged in their several 
fixed occupations of sacrifice, war, trade, 

Adverting to a story of war between Vis'vaniitra and the TIaihayas and 
the Tdlajangbas, it adds that the Yavanas w^cre punished by having their heads 
shaven, a characteristic mark which, according to some, they retained after- 
wards ; but this cannot be predicated of the Ionian Greeks. The Yavanas 
are mentioned in several other places in the Vishiiu Parana, but not in a 
way to indicate who they were. 

The Vishnu Parana’s location of the Yavanas on the north-western 
border of India may be accounted for by sup))Osing that the work 
was written after the occupation of Afghanistan by tlie Greeks ; but the 
accounts of the Yavanas given in Manu’s Institutes and the Mahabha- 
rata refer obviously to neighbouring races, and cannot be connected with 
the Greeks, whether Asiatic or Euro])ean. Certain it is that beyond the 
phonetic similitude of the name, there is nothing to justify the assumption 
that the works in question intended the Greeks of Asia Minor. 

The Mahabharata, however, has a h^gend on the origin of certain Yava- 
nas which is of importance in connexion with the present enquiry. Aceord- 

* Hang’s Aitarcya Brabmana. Tlic Mleckchlias were, however, originally a separate 
tribe like the ravanas. 

t Anusasaua I’arva, line 2621. Apud Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 2ud ed., 1., p. 461. 

{ Ibid., p. 482. * 

§ Adi Farva. Sec. 85, verse 8533. 

II Sanskrit Texts, 2ud ed., 1., p. 46'.k 

T Wilson’s Vishnu Furana, 11. 37. 
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ing to it, Once on a time YisVamitra, who was son of O&dhi, king of 
Kanyakubja (Kanatij), and grandson of Kusika, when out hunting, 
came to the hermitage of Vas'ishtha, where ho was received with all 
honour, entertained together with his attendants with delicious food and 
drink, and presented with precious jewels and dresses obtained by the sage 
from his wonder-working cow (Naiulini), the ful filler of alibis desires. The 
cu])idity of Vis'vamitra is aroused by the sight of this beautiful animal (all 
of whose fine ])oints are enunierjited in the legend), and he offers Vas'ishtha 
a hundred million cows, or his kingdom, in exchange for her. Yas'ishtha, 
however, replies that lie is unable to part with her even in return for the 
kingdom. Vis'vamitra then tells him that ho will enforce the law of the 
stronger: (0G<>5) ‘ I am a Kshatiriya, thou art a Brahman, whose functions 
are austere fervour and sacred study. How can there be any vigour in 
Bi'ahmilns who are calm and self-restrained ? Since thou dost not give 
uj> to m(), in exchange for a hundred million cows, that which I desire, 
I shall not abandon my own chuss charlictcnstic ; 1 will carry away the 
cow by force.’ Vas isht-ha, confident, no doubt, of his own suj>erior power, 
tells him to do as he pro])oses without loss oi‘ time. Vis'vamitra according- 
ly seizes the wonder-working cow ; hut she will not move from the hermi- 
tage, though beaten with whip and stick, and pushed hither and thither. 
Witnessing this, Vas'istha asks licr what he, a patient Brahman, can do P 
She demands of hi:u why ho overlooks the violence to which she is subject- 
ed. Vas'istha rei)lies : ‘ Force is the strength of Kshattriyas, patience tliat 

of Brahniaiis. As ])atienee possesses in(», go, if thou pleasest’ (6G76. 
Kehiitiriyandm halam iejo hrdhmandndm KAshamd Jialam Kxhamdmdm hhajate 
yasTiidt gamy atdm yadi rochate), Tlie cow enquires if he means to abandon 
her, as, unless he forsakes her, she can never be carried off by force. She 
is assured by Vas'istha that he docs not forsake liev, and that she should 
remain if she could. Hearing these words of her master, the cow tosi^es 
her head aloft, assumes a terrific aspect, (GG80) her eyes become red with 
rage, she utters a deep bellowing sound, and puts to llight^ the entire army 
of Yis'vamitra. Being (again) beaten with whip and stick, and pushed 
hither and thither, she becomes more incensed, her eyes are red with anger, 
her whole body, kindled by her indignation, glows like the noonday sun, 
she discharges showers of firebrands from her tail, creates Pahlavas from 
the same member, Hravidas and S'akas, Vavanas, S'abaras, Kanchis, Sara- 
bhas, Pauudras, Kiratas, Sifihalas, Vastis, and other tribes of armed war- 
riors from her sweat, urine, oxcromeuts, etc., who arjsail Vis'vamitra’s army, 
and put it to a complete rout. (G692.) ‘Beholding this great miracle, the 
product of Brahmaiiical might, Vis'vamitra was humbled at (the impotence 
of) a Kshattriya’s nature, and exclaimed, ‘ Shame on a Kshattriya’s force ; 
it is the force of a Brahman’s might that is force indeed.’ Examining what 
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was and was not force, and (ascertaining) that austere fervour is the supreme 
force, he abandoned his prosperous kingdom, and all its brilliant regal splen- 
dour, and casting all enjoyments behind its back, he devoted himself to 
austerity,”* 

This story is repeated in the S'alya Parva, but with some variations. 
According to it, the occasion of the quarrel was hot a hunting excursion fol- 
lowed by an entertainment and a desire on the part of Vis Vamitra to possess 
the cow, but a military expedition against certain Jlakhasas, when the 
king’s army encamped near the hermitage of the sage, and destroyed the 
grove around it, and the sage, in a fit of anger, asked the cow “ to create 
terrible S'avaras.” “ The cow so addressed created men of dreadful aspcct| 
who broke and scattered in all directions the army of Vis'vamitra.”f 

The story is also given at great length in the lirst book of the Kama- 
yana, but there is very little in it to show who the Yavanas wore. Created 
along with the S akas, they are both described to be radiant, mighty, enve- 
loped in golden armour, dressed^ n yellow garments,^ protected with golden 
armour, and armed with swords and shields, ijl 

Commentators are of opinion that this story docs not refer to the 
origin of the Yavanas as a race, but only recounts the creation of a particu- 
lar body of that race for the purpose of overcoming Vis'vamitra, Anyhow 
it is evident that wo have in it, under cover of a romantic story, a tale of a 
war between some Brahmans and Ivshatriyiis, in which the former secured the 
co-operation of certain of their non-Hindu, or outcaste, neighbours, and it 
would he absurd to supj)ose tliat the Greeks, whether Asiatic or European, 
ever did come to interpose in such a quarrel. The story relers to very early 
times and to persons who were authors of some of the hymns of the Kig Veda, 
and at the time and among them lonians could not possibly have been- 
known, for then theydiad not yet settled down into a distinct nationality. . 
It is doubtless remarkable that we have in this tale a reproduction of the 
lo myth ; for we have here the Y'avanas produced by a cow even as lo in 
her bovine metamorphosis produced the loiiians. The coincidence, however, 
is purely aeoidental. The rivalry of Vas'isl4ha and Vis'vamitra is repeatedly 
and prominently adverted to in the Sahhita of the llig Veda, though no men- 
tion is there made of the creation of Yavanas to side with any of the con- 
tending parties. This rivali^y is also noticed in the other Sahhitas, and like- 
wise in some of the Brahmanas, but without any reference to the Yavanas. 
The cupidity and oppressive character of Vis vamitra are the objects of con- 
demnation, and as land and cattle were the principal articles of wealth at that 
time, and both were indicated by *tho same term go^ Fura^ic my t^jLologists 

* Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 2nd cd., p. 390. 

t Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 2iid ed., p. 393. 

{ K^nUiyana, Chapters 51 to 65. 
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have produced a miraculous cow out of it. The prayer for cattle is common 
enough in the Rig Veda, and in one place (YIl, ISl) we have seeking to 
milk thee (Indra) like a cow in a rich meadow, Yas'lshtha sent forth his 
prayers to thee.” In several places the rains, or rain-producing clouds, are 
described as cows, and speech is likewise indicated by the same term. The 
type of the miraculous all-bestowing cow is, however, given in full detail in 
two hymns of the Atharva Yeda. Both these have been translated by Dr. 
Muir in his Sanskrit Tends* and I shall quote one of them here. “ Prayer 
(brahman) is the chief (thing) ; the Brahman is the lord (adhipati). From 
the Kshattriya who seizes the priest’s cow, and oppresses the Brahman, 
there depart piety, valour, good fortune, force, keenness, vigour, strength, 
speech, energy, prosperity, virtue, prayer (brahman) ^ royalt}*^, kingdom, 
subjects, splendour, renown, lustre, wealth, life, beauty, name, fame, inspira- 
tion and expiration, sight, hearing, milk, sap, food, eating, righteousness, 
truth, oblation, sacrilice, olFspring, and cattle ; all these things depart from 
the Kshattriya who seizes the priest’s cowi' Terrible is the Brahman’s cow, 
filled with deadly poison. In her reside all dreadful things, and all forms 
of death, all cruel things, and all forms of homicide. When seized, she binds 
in the fetters of death the oppressor of priests and despisor of the gods.” 
The subject of the Yis'vamitra episode is the attempt on the part of a Kshat- 
triya to rob a Brahman of his cow, and the consequences thereof, and the 
extract above given, shows clearly and most fully in the form of a deuuncia* 
tion what the author of the Mahabharata and the Puranas have dcvelop- 
ped into a tale. 1 feel satisfied that few will doubt the accuracy of this inter- 
pretation, and seek to engraft on it the lo myth. 

Schlegel, in commenting on the word Yavana in the Yis'vamitra 
‘legend as given in the lldmayana, makes the following remarks : 
Yavanorum nomen satis indefinite usurpari videtur de populis ultra Per- 
siam versus occidentem sitis. De Baetris, quos P. Cl, Wilso hue advotat, 
dubito. At Arabes iam olim ita appellatos fuisse patet ex nomine thuris 
inde deducto, ydvana, quod Amarasinhas habet Ed. Col. p. 1G2, d. 30. Post 
Alexandri Magni tempora scriptores Indi et Graccos Tavanos dixere^ qui 
mos iis cum Persis fuit communis. Memorabilis sane est similitudo vocabuli 
Indici cum lonum nomime, cuius antiquissima forma fuit ’Idovcv, et digammo 
restituto lAFONBS. Nec tamen hoc nomen est vere Homericum ; nam unicus 
locus, ubi id legitur, (IL. N. 685) manifesto est intcrpolatus. Gf. Seynii et 
Knightii annott. ad h. 1. Inde mihi quidem probabile fit, lonum maiores 
in ipsa Graecia ante migrationem nondum ita dietos fuisse, vocemque esse 
borbarae originis *, colonos autem longo * demum tempore postquam Asiae 


* 2ud Edition, pp. 285 — ^288. 
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Minoris oram insederant, quum a vicinis Lydis ita appellari oonsuevisaent, 
lonum nomen sibi proprium fecisse. Traxerunt et alia ex imitatione barba- 
rorum : unde enim nisi bine epitheton cXirextrcDve? ? (II. N. et Hymn, 
in Apoll. 147.) Apud Indos contra vocabulumyAi^a^^A est antiquissimum ; legi- 
tur in Man. Goclice, X, 44. Memorantur ibidem praeterea Cdmbqji, Sacae, 
Pablavi,Wiique, de quarum gentium situ coromimtator Culliwahhattm ovSi 
ypv. In rebus jgeogra])bicis plorumque a scholiastis frustra auxilium ex- 
spectatur. De Cdnibojis cf. supra annott. ad VI, 21.’** 

In tbe Karna Parva, Karua, in describing to S alya the difTercnt vile races 
of mankind with which he had come in contact in different parts of the earth, 
names the Yuvanas, who are said to bo ‘ omniscient and especially heroic.’ 
In the S'anti Parva, Bbishma, in reply to certain quenes of Yudhisthira, de- 
scribes the martial peculiarities of certain races, thus : The Gandharas and 
Sindhu Sauviras arc most proficient in fighting witli many -pointed javelins ; 
the dauntless, vigorous and powerful Us 'inaras are proficient in the use of 
every kind of weapon, and theil might is equal to ever^'^ undertaking ; the 
Praehyas are unfair lighters, but experienced in elephant lights ; the 
Yavanas, the Kambojas, and the dwellers on the frontier of Madhurd 
arc proficient in fighting hand to hand without arms ; the Dakshi- 
eatyas fight best with swords and shiclds.”f Of the several races or 
tribes here mention(‘d, the Gandliaras ai*e the people of Kandahar ; the Sindhu* 
Sauviras are a tribe W'lio dwelt on the banks of the Indus ; the Us'inaras are 
people to the south of Kandahar ; the Praehyas are the eastern tribes of Mani- 
pur, Kachhar, Tripura, &c. ; the Kambojas are said to dwell in the north-western 
frontier of India, their country is famous for its horses, and we have to look 
for them near the Hindu Kush and the Vavanas, who arc always spoken 

• llaiimyaiia Vahnicis, I, Part II, p. 168. 
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]; Sclilogel has tlie fulluwiiig i^emarks oti the Kambojas : 

*' Cdmffofam lexieogniphi Aiigli in ijisa India versus Bcxitcninoncm ponuut, sed fab 
BO. Etcnim in dcseriptiune pliigae Heptentriomilis, qnnin quartiis Itaineidos liber cxliibit, 
Oamboji postVahlicos inter varias gcntcsbiirbaroB nominantur. Cf. lliigbu-Vansa, IV, 67-69, 
ubi Baghus, Sindhu traiecfti post Hums devictos domnm Cambojam adit, uobilium 
equomm patriam De CoAnbaya urbe ad siimm Gurjaraiium non esse cogitaudnjQ, multo 
xniuuB de Cambodia in pcuiusula ultra Gangem, per se patet.” Bainayaiiu, Vol. 1, 
Part II. p. 30. 

Wilson places the country of EdmlKija in Afghduistdu. He suyi^ ** Wc have part 
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along with them, must be their neighbours, probably Bactrians. The word 
Madhur& is the ancieut form of Mathura, and the people of that place 

of the name, or Kambi, in the CambiRtholi of Arrian ; the last ta'o syllablos, no doubts 
represent the Sanskrit 'stbala/ ‘place,* ‘di.itrict,* and Ujc wal'd denotes the dwellers in 
the Kamba or Katnbis ouuutry,’* (Vishnu Purnna, II. 182). Hllsowhere he ad<^ “ There 
is an apparent trace of this name in the Canmujis of Kafiristau, who may him retreated 
to the mountains before the advance of the Turk tribes.” (Ibid., til. p. 292.) This 
would give us the northern pari of Afghanistan fur tlic locale of Kuinboja ; and it is borne 
out by the tradition of some of the Ktimbojus who now dwell in India. As nothing is 
known to Europeans of this remnant of the old race, 1 shall quote hero a part of a letter 
fi-um lldbu Saiubhucliiuidni Mukarji, in which he has furnished me an aecoimtol' this tribe. ^ 
“The Kambohsor Kiimbohs,” ho says, “are a small but very well known even to being 
notorious-people scattered in many parts of Upper India, from lletiares up to the Paiyab, 
and 1 do not know how tar south. There arc many families in Andli, and a considerable 
colony in Itohilkhaud, Agra, Delhi and the J’anjab. There are both Hindu and Musal« 
man Kambohs, — neither in good odour with tlie rest of the coinmniiity to which they 
belong. Dy the Hindus, the quasi-llhidu scc*ti n is regarded as a sort of Pariah tribe, 
like the Tagas and such like. 1 call th(»se ^ifoxi-Ilindu, boeaiise, tliough in souse clinging 
to the hem of the garments of Hindu society among its lowest rank and fde, they hai*dly 
properly belong to it. Tljcir wealthier meiuhers, like those ol‘ otlier low castes, 
try to he respectable by the only means oiioii, munely, conformity to the usagi^s and ways 
of the superior castes and demon stmtive subserviency to the latter, though os classes they 
are little inclined to that conformity or to that subserviency. Gcutirally they are independ- 
ent of Brahman and Kshatriya inl]iioin;e, and do not pay deference to the leading eiistcs. 
This may be understood us a pi'otest ngiiiiist the degnulatioii in which they have been 
kept, but tlio oth<T low castes —the lowest mx>gnixed ones — do not behave tbcmselvos 
in the same manner. 1 Uiink the mutiud attitude of the Kambohs, Tagiis, &;c., and tlio 
rest of the Hindus, is due to the ftiet of the tbniier being a colony of hardy mountaineers 
from the West. Coiitiuiug ourselves to the Kambohs, the attitude is a presamptloii in 
favour of their identity with the outcasted extra-Indian, hostile race of Kumbuja men- 
tioned by Mauu. As we iind tlicm, they 01*0 a turbulent, stlfl-iiecked, crafty mce, and 
as such, moro akin to the Afghans, than any of the meek Hindu races of the of 

India, wherein they have now been settled for generations. From want of syiiipatliy, as well 
as the atrong reilex luilaence of caste-feeling on Indian Musalmuus, the Muliuminadan 
Kambohs are a despised set in Muhammadan society. But of com*se from the diilercnt 
religion and manners of the Mtihammadaiis, and the absence among them of the unaltera- 
ble barriers which separate class from class, even man irom man, in Hindu society, the 
Muhammadan Kambohs are far better oll'tlian their Hitidn brethren : they cannot jjORsibly 
be degraded like the latter. There is little doubt that il' tlieir character liad been moro 
respectable, they would have been moit? rcsjMKjted by the other Musalmans, and in so 
many generations as have elapsed since their conversion, their origin might have been 
forgotten, as that of so many other tribes absorbed in Muliainmadan society have been. 
But they have retained their original Afghan character in common with their Hindu 
brethren, and as their comparative elevation by their conversion has given them opportu- 
nities for education and office to which the others are comparatively strangers, they have 
only added to it all the arts of chicane, flattery, and intrigue. Thus they have risen high, 
like the I4 1 s s and the Eishiuiris. Like the L&Us and the Kashmiris, they are esteemed 
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arc to this day famous for their proficiency in wrestling. Lassen, howeveri 

fop their husinesfl capacity and ability in genond. They know well how and whore to be 
courtly, and always watch for opportuiuti<» to uaurp power, the sciublance as well ae 
the reoflity. Thus if the Kamliohs are c(3iiteinn(‘cl, they are likewise feared. Doth Kash- 
miris and Kambuhs ore looked upon with suspicion as duiigcrous. Persecuted from place 
to’ phice,|^ now in sti&shiue, now in gloom, iliey aiHi not crushed. If they are banished' 
fnnn one ilistrict, as Gulab Sing once baiiishod the KashiiiiKs, they rise to the top in. 
another, aud not long after return to their former district in greater strength tlmn 
ever. • 

At the Court of Aiidh, iKhar Hiisiiin aud Muxalfar llusein, TCiunhohs, w'cro ministers,, 
and knighted and ennobled. The KaiiilKiliH have Ihjoii known and feared at Murshidahad, 
liaiiipur, and other Dai'bars. If there is any di.{tinf‘liou to he made lietweeii KashuHris 
and Kanihohs for Yillaiii3% tlie voice of the iHH)ple gives the palm to the latter. No pmverb 
is oftc'iior on the lips of tlie people of Upper Iiiilia than Ibis: — 

Xahe Afifkdn^ duwum Kaw/w/f, sh/um bailzdl KasJunirL 

“Fii*st the Aighau, second tlie Kamboh, and the third villain (lit. bastard, eillaiti) 
is the Kashmiri.” 

There is a conflict lictwcrm the aAmnta of the origin of the Hindu and MnliammiMlan 
brunches ol the tribe. The preteiisious MiihammadatLs, as if in answer to the coiiteinxit of 
general Indian soeiety, assert for themselves the most extravagant claims of sni>eriori- 
ty. 'fo atone for their actual degradation, they iiiv* not conU*nt to be noble, they must 
be illustrious — absolutidy i*oyal. They derive themselves, to their own satisfaeiioii, from 
tlie old Koi sovereigns of Persia. When the Kais, they say, lost the crown, and were 
ordered to quit the ccnintry, Jthey retired to India. As tliey passed, thepeoiile called the 
fiigitives Kai aimhoh, meaning the Kai party ^ which became Kamhoh, This is clever, aud 
pboiictically plausible, but nothing more. It is not in the nature of tilings — ^it is less in 
the nature of things Indian — that the descendants of royal fugitives fi’oin aiiy^ country, 
of .whatever race, should, not receive honors and welcome fnmi all classes of the iwople. 
If nothing else, their wealth and dignity, learning and character, would commaiul these. 
Least of all is it likely that they should, whetlier they beeamc Hindus or Mnhaiiimadaiis, 
he clegitidi'd to that abject situation of pariahhood in n^iich we find the Kamhohs. Tlie 
w'bole naiTative is of a ]iiew with the imputleuce of the class. Under any circuinstauees, 
tlieiHj is tlic greatest neces.sity for caution in accepting the accounts of the origin of 
80 notorious a people, low in the social estimation of the rest of socictj’, but lettered 
and able, evciy second man of whom is a clever secretary, aud who have pi’oduced many 
litemiy men. They have irresistible temptation to tiunpcr with their traditions. 

The accounts of riie Hindu branch is of e.ourse more modest and ]ierfectl3' crckliblc. 
Uotli the accounts place the original scat of the race beyond the Paiijdb, but the Muhaiii- 
inadaiiK yilaxio it fai* in the west in Persia, while the Hindus are content to come from 
nearer Afghanistan. Accoi’diug to tlie latter, they were ohe of the tribes on* the Afghan 
frontier. In the tracks of the numerous invasions of Alahinud the Glniziiavide, part of 
tlieir people vrcrc forced to become Moslems. Under what cireinustaiiees thej' crossed tlio 
Five Kivers aud moved ctistwnrd, is not explained. Neverthehiss, the Iliiidii Kambohs 
seeni to give tbc unvoi'iiiKheif tnulitiuii of the nice. Some Hindu Kamlxihs assert that 
they and the Kshaltriyas of the Pniijah are the suinc pco])le, descended from if common 
stock. Even this may be cxphiiued, and' is 1001*0 probable than the royal preteiisious of 
the Muhammadans. 

K K 
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sayfl it it) probably tho name of a river, and we must look for it aomewhero 
ill the neighbourhood of the country of the Yavanas. 

In the Amarakosha, the word occurs as the name of a kind of horse, 
being enumerated along with the horses of Scythia, Bactria, Kandahar, &c. 
Commentators explain it to mean a sWift horse ; but this is scarcely likely, 
seeing that all tho other terms are specilic and intended to indicate the 
locale of the breeds ; the Yavana horse, followed by the Scythian horse, the 
Kandahari horse, the Kamboja horse, the Turki horse, unmistakably 
points to a country; and if so, we must look for that Yavana country 
nearer home tnan Ionia or Greece, whence no horses were exported. With 
the first vowel lengthened Q/dvana, the produce of the Y avana country) 
the word is given as a synonym of Turushka (Turkish), and means ‘ gum 
benjamin* or ‘ plibaniim,’ which is a produce of Central Asia, but which 
was never imported from Ionia or Greece. Yavapliala or Jatamaiisi (Valarea 
ill ^thc same way, is a produce of Central Asia, and not of 
Greece, and its name shews the Yavanas to liavc been a Central Asiatic race. 

liemachaiidragiv<?synimra£;tf7/'^ri,or “ the beloved of the Yavanas,’* for lead, 
which was taken away from India by the I^luenieiuns and Romans, but never 
by the Greeks — at least tht*re is nothing to show that the Greeks were par- 
ticularly fond of it. The same author gives for ‘ black pepper,* 

and that was an article of comineree with the western nations long belbro 
the Greeks eame to India. According to the itajanirghanta, yavaneshtd^ 
with a long final a, is the name of garlick, and all the Mlechchha races ayo 
fond of it; it was not a special favourite of the Greeks. Thu same work 
gives yamni or Yuvdniku as the name of IHichotut ajwan^ which is a 
native of Scythia, Bactria, Persia, Turkey, and the southern parts of Europe 
generally, and is nut eon lined to Ionia or Greece, nor is there anything to 
show that the Greeks alone traded in it. 

Again, yavanikd for the outer screen of a tent {qandt') is an Ai'ticle 
with which the Hindus must have come into contact in their intercourse 
with the nomades of Central Asia, long before the advent of Alexander in 
India, if they did not bring it thence with them when migrating from Ariya 
to India. 

In Katyayansi’s Varttika on Aphorism 175 of the first Section of the 
fourth Book of Pauini, tlie Yavanas are linked with the Kambojas, showing 
their near relationship. 

There is a passage in the Mahabhushya of Patanjali which also calls for a 
few remarks here. It has often been quoted as a .j)roof in support of tho 
theory which would interpret the word Yavana to mean a Greek, and it is a 
remarkable one for many reasons. Professor Goldstucker, in his learned essay 
on Paniui, gives the following summary of the passage in question. ** in 
Sutra iii. 2, *dii.; Fuijini teaches that the imperfect must be used, when the 
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speaker relates a past fact belonging to a time which precedes the present, 
and Katyayana improves on this rule by observing that it is used too 
when the fact related is out of eighty notorioua^ hut could he aeen hy the per^ 
aon who uaea the verb. And Patanjali again appends to this Varttika the 
following instances and remarks : “ The Yavana heaieged (imperfect) Ago^ 
dhgd ; the Yavana heaieged (imperfect) the Mddhgamikaa. Why does 
Katyayana say : ‘ out of sight (because in such an instance as) ‘ the sun 
rose’ (the verb must be in the aorist). Why * notorious (because in such 
an instance as) * Devadatta ma^e a mat* (the verb must be in t|(e preterite). 
Why does he say : ‘ hut when the fact could he seen hg the ptmon who tMca 
the verb (because in such an instance as) according to a legend, Vasudeva 
killed Kahsa, (the verb must likewise be in the preterite). 

“ Hence he plainly informs us, and this is acknowledged j^so by Nagoji- 
bhatta, that he lived at the time — though he was not un the spot — when 
the Yavana heaieged Agodhgd^' and at the time when “ the Y^ana besieged 
the Mddhgamikas^' For the ver^lcoutrast which he marks oetween these 
and the other instances [iroves that he intimded practically to impress his 
contemporaries with a proper u.se of the imperfect tense.”* 

Now, if wo acce])t the date of Buddha’s death to be 543 B. C., and 
the period of Nagarjuna, the founder of the Miulhyinika sc^et, to be four 
hundred years after the ch^ath of Buddha, we would bring the time of 
Fatanjali to 143 B. C. ; the time would be only 13 B. C., if the interval 
between the death of Buddha and the promulgation of the doctrines 
in question be live hundred years as supposed by some. Then deduct- 
ing therefrom sixty-six years which Lassen and Max Midler suppose 
arc due to a mistake in the tradition on the subject, and the date 
would be brought down to twenty-three years after Clirist. Again, Abhe- 
manyu of Kashmir is said to have encouraged the work of Patanjali, and 
flourished in CO A. C. Thus we have a wide range of two hundred and three 
years, from 143 B. C. to 60 A. C., for the date of Patan jali, and during that 
time the G-reeks, the Bactrians, and the Scythians, severally attacked India on 

* Preface to the Manava Kalpa Sutra, p. 229. 
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tTjt Nagojibliatta on these in- 
stances of Patanjali; Flffll ^ Sf 
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so muny different occasions, that it is impossible to say with any approach to 
<!crtainty that by the term Yavana, Patanjali meant the Greeks and no other. 
Goldstueker reconciles this by saying: Yet the word ‘ Kavana* carries with 
it anotlier correction of this uncertainty. According to the researches of Pro- 
fessor Lassen, it is impossible to doubt that within tim period^ viz. between 
143 before, and 60 after Christ, this word Tavana can only apply to the 
Graeco-Iiidian kings, nine of whom rciigned from 160 to S5 IS. C. And 
if we examine the exploits of these kings, wo find that there is but one of 
whom it caii^be assumed that he, in his conqi^psts of Indian territory, came 
as far as A^dhya. It is Menandvos^ of whom so early a writer as Strabo 
reports that h^xtended liis conquests as far as the Jamuna river, and of 
whom one cd^^ias actually been found at Mathura. He reigned, ^cording 
to Lassen’s reAarehes, more than twenty years, from a\)out 14*4 B. C.”* 

The argufce]^ here, however, is founded on a patitio prineipii — ^that 
it is imposmle'*to doubt that between 143 before and 60 after Christ, this 
word Yavai]a*‘can only imply the Gncco-Ii^Uian kings.” Lassen himself has 
admitted that within tlie period in question, the Groeco-Baetrians were like- 
wise called Yavanas, and generally he says : I believe I may look upon the 
name of yavana as an old general term. The Indians use this name for 
the remotest nations of the West j but in different periods, according to the 
degree of knowledge, and the extent of the commerce of the Indians, tho 
term was applied, both by Indians and Iranians, to various peoples in the 
West. Its oldest signification is probably Arabia, because Arabia is 
called Yavana. The next meaning is supplied by the term yavanani^ which 
signifies the writing of the Yavanas, and must be refeiTcd to Aryan writing, 
which was known to the Indians, .and was used before the time of As'oka in 
Gandhara, west of the Indus, because As oka had one of his inscriptions cut 
in that system of writing.”f Elsewhere he says, “ The old Indians used the 
name of Yavana as a general term for all the nations of the West. It sig- 
nified first the Arabians, and, probably at the same time, tife IMKenicians, be- 
cause tbe latter came most frequently as merchants from the West to 
India.”! 

As regards Mcnandros,§ it is a mere assumption to say that because 
Strabo states his oonquests had extended as far as the Yamuna, it must have 
extended throe hundred miles beyond that river to the middle of Audh, < 
Put in other words, the statement would stand thus : Strabo was wrong 
when he said the conquest of Mcnandros extended as far as the Yamuna, 
and therefore his erroneous statement may be taken as a proof of the conquest 

t 

* Opv^ eit., p, 234. f Indische AltcrtliumBkundQ, p. 729. % Ibid., p. 861. 

§ Mr. D’Alwis is of opinion that tho Malinda of the Pali Axmals is perhaps Menui* 
dor. Pali Grammar, p. XLIL 
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in queirtiion having extended to Audh. Tlie logic of such an argument, to 
say the least, is highly unsatisfactory. Cunningham, I understand, over* 
eomes the difficulty by assuming the ‘ Isamos,’ the river named by Strabo, 
to be the Isan*’ nadi between Fathgarli and Kanlipur, and not the 
Tamun& ; but I do not know the arguAients on which this assumption is made 
to rest. The argument about the coin of Menander found at Mathura 
may be placed besides that which would assume a Homan conquest in 
Travancore, because a lot of gold coins of the Caesars have been found 
there. As a matter of fact it^is well known that coins of^AjAllodotus and 
Strato have likewise been found in Mathura, but none of Men^der in Audh. 
These two arguments failing, tliere would be nothing to sh^sy^J^atanjali 
used the term Yavana to mean “ a Grcekand aGreek only.*’ ^DpRcarin mind 
the facts that Menander came to the possession of the easte^portion of the 
dominions of Fukratidcs on this side of the Paropamisulj^na that according 
to the Vishnu Parana, the Yavana country abutted on^e^cstern side of 
tlio Indus, there will be nothi|^g to object to MenaiidCTVbeing called a 
Yavana, a sovereign of the country to the west of the Indus, or of the Yavana 
country, without meaning that he was a Greek. It should be added here 
that the terra Madhyamika, which has been taken by the critic to mean the 
Buddhist sect of that name, has been also frequently used to indicate the 
people of the middle coujitry, that is, Mathura and its neighbourhood, and 
there is notliing to prove thiat Patanjali used it in tlie former, and not in 
the latter, sense. On the contrary, one of the two examples referring to a 
country, the otlior may bo accepted in the same si^nse. Patanjali, as a 
liindu,.probably did not care much about the history of the Ihiddhist sect 
of the Madhyamikas, and whoever made war with Ihi' J^Iadhyaiiiikas, it may 
bo fairly presumed, pr(?ferred a country or nation to a rehgitnis sect. 

To turn now to the dramatic works which have been ap|>ealed to by 
the upholders of the Greek theory. Dushyanta is described in the Sakun- 
tal&, as attended by a retinue “ of ITavana women with bows in their bands 
and wearing garlands of wild flowers.” Commenting on this passage, Pro- 
fessor Williams says ; “ Who these women were has not been accurately 
ascertained. Yavana is pi’operly Arabia, but is also a name applied to 
Greece. The Y’avaria were therefore either natives of Arabia or Greece, and 
their business was to attend upon the king, and take charge of his weapons, 
especially his bows and arrows.”* An Amazonian arm-.bearer of this de- 
scription also appears in the Vikramorvas'i, and Professor Wilson takes her 
to be either a Tartarian •or a Bactriaii wouian. He observes : “A Y’avani, 
which is rather inexplicable. The Muhammadan princes had guards of 
African women iii their harems, and the presence of female attendants in 
those of the Hindu sovereigns has also been adverted to ; but the term 
* Translation of Sakuntala, p. 35. 
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Yavana has been applied hy the later Hindus to the MuhamTfiadans ; 
and it is not likely that cither Persian or Arabian women ever found their 
way into the inner apartments of Hindu princes, as personal attendants or 
guards. If, as has been supposed, Yavanas formerly implied Greeks, it is 
equally impossible that Greek women should have fulfilled such an office, as 
few could have found their way to India, or even to Bactria ; and those 
would have been, it may bo supposed, too highly valued by their country- 
men to have been suffered to act as slaves to barbarians. Perhaps Tar- 
tarian or BaMri^n women may be intended.’'* 

I believeww will disseni: from this conclusion. Doubtless the Alexan- 
drian in^/SC^yil^^c place long before the time when the two dramatical works 
hero notic^%^^ composed, and their author was perfectly well aware of 
the character ragthe Greeks ; but it would be doing a grave injustice to Kali- 
dasa to say tlat /.'O so far trangressed the laws of poetical propriety and 
consistency as j(i> j^tach Grecian damsels to tlie retinue of Dyushanta and 
Puraravas, twc^li^ the most ancient monarq(\s of the Indo- Aryan race. Ho 
could* not possibly have so far forgotten the legendary lore of his country as 
to suppose that the Greeks, who first came to India in 327 B. C., could be 
relegated to the Satyayuga or the golden age, without offending the sense 
of propriety and consistency of his readers. 

Supposing, however, for the sake of arguipcnt, that ho did so forget, and 
that, for the time,highly civilized and luxuriousGroek women were better suited 
to serve as Amazonian armbearers than their rougher and more hardy sisterhood 
of Asia, still the question would arise, was tliere ever such a supply of Grecian 
damsels in India to afford opportunities to Hindu kings to employ them as their 
body>guai'ds. When Alexander came to India, he had to satisfy himself with two 
Asiatic wives, Jloxana the Bactrian, and Stratiratlie l\jrsian, the former of 
whom bore him his only son, and lus followers could noinhave been belter off in 
this respect. His successors in Asia all made themselves independent, denying 
the supremacy of the Greek sovereignty in Europe, ^fhey had, therefore, 
very few opportunities to draw regularly on their mother-country for recruits, 
and consequently they had to depend partly on such adventurers as came in 
quest of fortune, and partly on the Eurasian descendants of the first-comers, 
supplementing them largely by the natives of the country over which they 
reigned, even as the European races did during the last two centuries in 
India. Some Greek women they doubtless had with them ; but looking 
to the numerical insignificance of the European women who came to 
India with the Spaniards, the Portuguese, the French, and the English 
governors, commanders, officers, soldiers, nierchants and adventurers during 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, and the large number of 
Eurasians produced by the conquerors, and bearing in mind the fact that 

* Hindu Theatre, II. p. 261. 
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the means of transportation by modem ships are infinitely more convenient 
than travelling across wild and inhospitable countries was two thousand years 
14 ^ 0 , we may unhesitatingly conclude that at the time of Orcek supremacy in 
Noi*th-Western India, the number of Greek women in this country or its 
neijjhbourhood was extremely limited^ and that, like the latter, the Greeks 
during the three centuries immediately preceding the era of Christ, associated 
largely with the women of their conquered countiy. And such having been 
the case, there could not have been such an abundance of Greek women as to 
afford a perennial source from which Hindu kings coul(||d^v their su})- 
plies. and, whether for recruits for their Amazonian guards oAs odalisijues^ 
the women of Scythia, Bactria, Persia, and Afghanistan, thi|^fl;;Q|^ticular- 
ly, were always, C'omparatively, more easily available, and doflSiffi did yield 
their quota, and these it may fairly be presumed, passed underWe name of Ya- 
vanas. According to the Institutes of Bodhayana ho ^o jlirtakes of beef, 
speaks much and that which is forbidden, neglects the esiam|lftd rules of con- 
duct and of religious duty, is a lllechchha,”’^ and as the^^l yavana is a 
synonymous term, the women afo\^aid would very ])roperly biycalled hy that 
name. It is not to be denied that in one instance a Greek lady was accepted as 
a bride by a Hindu sovereign. Megasilieiies tells us that when Seleukos 
Nikator found that he was not in a position to overcome Sandrocotus 
whom he Inid come to assaij, and concluded a treaty for [leace and a present of 
live hundred elephants by ceding a ])art of his kingdom to the west of 
the Indus, lie gave his daughter away in marriage to Chandragupta ; but 
it was quite cxcejitional, and cannot be adduced as a proof in support of any 
general premiss on the subject. 

There is a ])assagc in the Miilavikagnimitra in which the hero of 
the piece Agnimitra, king of yedisa,one of the Mauriya sovereigns of Maga- 
dha, states that a hoj'se, which his father Piishpainitra had let loose, 
preliminary to the celebration of a grand sacrifice, had, while roaming 
under the care of a hundred princes headed by Vasuniitra, crossed the 
Indus, and that while grazing on the right bank of that river, a body of 
Yavana horsemen had attempted to seize it, and a sanguinary battle was 
the conseiiueuce.”t Weber takes this to be a clear indication of the 
Greeks, who occupied the country after the invasion of Alexander ; but there 
is no valid reason to suppose that the aggressors were really Greeks, and not 
one of the various marauding tribes who dwelt and still dwell on the right 
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* 

bank of the Indus along the Sulaim&n range* At best it is a case of post 
hoc propter hoe^ which does not in any way solve the question at issue. 

Kalid^isa, in the fourth book of the Raghuvaiisa, carries the victorious 
prince Jtaghu to the country of the Persians (Farasikas), where the prince, 
overpowered by the radiant lotus-like ftyes of the Yavana damsels, fought tho 
Persians, and scattered their bearded and moustachioed heads over the earth ; 
his soldiers then spread their carpets under shady vinG 3 'ards and caroused 
on grape wine.* Here Kalidasa makes the Yavaiiis the wives of the 
Persians, aniu. ll^aring in mind the fact that the Hellenes of the post*Alexan- 
drian period yi|>pot tolerate any hirsute appendages to the face,* and the 
husban/ti[^<^ 2 |^^Bjfr avanis were all bearded and moustachioed, it is impossible to 
conclude Yavairis were “ Greeks and Greeks only.” 

A king^^’ Mithila is described in the third chapter of the Dasaku- 
mara Churita h^e laid a scheme for defrauding a Yavana merchant of 
a valuable diimyt^il which he had for sale.f The name of the merchant was, 
according to^^fne MSS., Khaiiiti, and^according to others Svabhiti, but 
Professor Wi^bn suspects neither is coyireet. The story cannot be later 
than the seventh ceutuiy, and at tho time a Gj‘eek merchant was the least 
likely person to be met with in Tirhut, and Professor Wilson very properly 
takes the circumstance to be a proof of “ the intercourse of foreign traders, 
Arabs or Persians, with India before the Muhammadan conquest.”]; Lassen 
also admits that ** the word Yavana did apply to the Muhammadan Arabians 
at the time ol their commerce with India.” § 

In tlie Harsha Charita, liana states that a reader whom he entertained, 
used to I'ocite for his diversion the Yamna-prayata pwrdna^ which Mr. Hall 
justly observes, Colonel Wilford would have pronounced to be the Iliad, 

T ii ii 

fwxifws i 
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f% ^iTTijpim ii^<# h 

^ ir% 1 

in^ni5rwf»r^ « <n a 

8 I 

t Wilson’s Ed., text. p. 111. J Ibid, Prcfucc, i>. lU. 

§ ludische Alturlliiiuiskuudo, p. 7«K>. 
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or the Odyssey,”* But having neither the “ etymological courage” of that 
gentleman, nor the historical intrepidity of some of his successors, I can 
make nothing of it. 

The Sinritis refer to the Yavanas very frequently, and denounce associa- 
tion with them at tabic as highly sinfuf ; but they aiford no information which 
can bo of use in identifying the Yavati^, except that they hold the Mlechchhas 
and Yavanas to bo the same, and that expiations for associating with them 
should bo alike. I shall, th(jrefore, refrain from quoting from them. The 
word Yavaiia, in some sense or other, is also common in modern 

works ; but it is not worth while citing ]>assages from theni^^Jliey cannot be 
adduced as proofs in any way. I believe what has been wXy^^JISove, will 
suffice to show that in Sanskrit literature, the word in has been 

used, primarily to indicate a particular nation, or race, or two, on the west 
of Kandahar, and secondarily to designate the western ra^s generally ; and 
that this interpretation will a[)ply to every passage in ^|hsm*it works in 
which the word has been used, aial that without a single el^Mion. 

I will now turn to the sec\id argument set forth at %e beginning 
of this article. There is no question whatever as to the accuracy of that 
part of Prinsep’s reading of the As'oka edicts of Girnar and Dliauli, supported 
as it is by the concurrent testimony of Wilson’s reading of the Kapurda 
Gin inscription, in which Ajntiochus Thous of Syria is named a “ yoiia raja 
and that ^ yona’ is the Pali form of the Sanskrit Yavaua, is evident from 
the repeated use of that term in the Pali Buddhistieal annals of Ceylon 
in that sense. The only question, therefore, that has to be decided is whe- 
ther the word i/ona in the passage has been used speeilieally to mdan a 
Greek, or generically as a man of the western nation ? 

If we accept the first branch of the alternative, we find that in the 
thirteenth tabletf Antiyoko (Aiitiochus Theus, king of Syria) is described 
to bo a Yona king; but PtolemaiosJ (Turauiayo), Aiitigoiius (Autikoiia), 
Magas (Mako or Maga), and Alexander ( Alikasunari) are not so called ; and 
this would show that Syria and the countries to the east of it as far as Afgha- 
nistan, the greater portion of which Aiitioehus owued, were embraced by the 

* Hiilfs VasavitdatliO, Preface, p. 13. 
t Journal, 11. As. Soc., XII., 

J It is worthy of note here that if Turamaya be the vorvoct Pali riMideriiig of Pto- 
lemaioB, Dr. Weber’s assunipliun of Maya, the Danava of the Maliabharuia, being also a 
version of the same name, would rc<piire to be motlified. The omission of the tirst two 
syllabloB of the name in Sanskrit cannot be easily aceounled for. It is true that the 
learned Doctor writes Asura ^aya ; bulf the first term is an adjective, and cannot be 
accepted as an integral pui't of the second, staiidiug in the place of the first two 
syllables of Ptolomaios. For farther remarks on this subject see a note ou xmge 25 of the 
volume of my ** Autiquities of Orissa/* 

T, I. 
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term Tona, but neither Greece nor Egypt. It is not a little remark- 
able that, if Yona really meant a Greek and none but a Greek, Alex- 
ander, ilie Greek of Greeks to the Indians, should not have had that epithet 
assigned him. It can hardly be said that the ‘ yona’ in the inscription is 
intended to indicate the nationality of Aiitioclms, and not the name of bis 
acquired dominion, for the word in the witence qualifies the term raja and not 
the proper name ; bes^ides yavana primarily is the name of a country, and only 
Boeondarily the designation of the inhabitants thereof. The propriety of the 
second bran^ <Jp;,the alternative may be objected to by the query, if the word 
yona be a term, why should it not have 'been applied to all the 

westorn^^^^^ii^'erred to ? It may, however, bo said in explanation of this 
objection tb^^S|yKse inscription gives prominence to Antiochns, an ally who 
overcame the f liers, and the latter, therefore, could be allowed to go without 
any epithet. IcPrivfeep, in his translation of the inscription in question, has 
“ the four kinrs^ there is no word in the text whicli could bo 

taken as cqui£^ f^it to the name of the lai]^l of the Pharaohs, aTid the kings 
named were to to-hily not Jill kings of tl^ same place. In either case, tho 
ptussage ill question does not in any way support the assumption of Dr. Kern 
that the word yavana moans “ a Greek and a Greek only.” The passage, 
however, is an important one, and calls for a more thorough examination. 

It is, I believe, unquestionable that Alexander called himself a Mace- 
donian. Arrian says he belongcjd to ot MukcSovcs or Mafcc8ovcs icai ‘EAAt/vcs, 
generally tho former : Plutarch .always calls him a Macedonian. Now, Chaii- 
dragupta waited on Alexander on the other side of the Indus, and was per- 
fectly familiar with the history of that sovereign. A few y ears afterwards, ho 
married a Greek bride, the daughter of Selcukos Nikator, and had a Greek am- 
bassador, Megastheiies, in his court for sevenil yeai’s. We know not whether 
his son Yindusdra was born of this Greek lady or no^. If wo assume that he 
was, he would he half a Greek by birth, and his son As'oka, three-fourtii Hin- 
du and one-fourth Greek. But denying tins consanguinity of As'oka, 
it would be in the last degree inconsistent to suppose that he was other 
than thoroughly cognisant of the proper name of tho Greeks and of the 
history of the Macedonian invasion, from which he was so little removed by 
time, and in whicli his grandfather took a prominent part. And such being 
the case, it is to be ex])cctcd that be should, when .describing persons of the 
race of his graiidmotber, in a state document of great importance, call 
them by their proper tribal or race name ; but this he does not. On tlio con- 
trary, instead of calling them Macedonians, or Hellenes, he styles 
one of them a yona, and that one is the aipvereign of a country which, accor- 
ding to the Vishnu Purana, was situated to the west of the Indus, but not 
BO far out as Greece. This would naturally suggest the inference that he 
did so with special reference to the country, and not to the natiSnality of 
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the individual ; or it may be that he used a generic term in the same way 
in which the classical writers of Greece and Home used to employ, the term 
barbarian,” or the Chinese now do the term “ outside barbarian.” Yavana 
has been so used in this country from a long time, and its definition shows 
that it may bo so employed with great propriety. In the present day, when 
the Hindus have to indicate any particular nationality, tliey use their proper 
names ; thus they liave Ingrej for the English, Furdsi* for the French, 
FortuJees for the Portuguese, Dindmdr for the Danes,’ Qlanddj for the 
Dutch (Hollanders), Fllomar for the Germans (from the Fitjjfth^^llcmands’), 
&c. ; but when they speak of them generally, they call them yjfe s^^Mlech- 
chhas, and we have no reason to doubt that this happencSB^^f^ time of 
As'oka, and also long before his time. Isgr 

Again, there is a strong fcndeiiey in specific nsimcs frac^plly to expand 
according as the circle of knowlcdgi^ cif tlic persons using^hiln widens, and 
to become generic. This is (|uite as true of the common torimA a language as 
of proper names ; but to confine ri|v' attention for tin* present® the latter, I 
find the jieople of Persia and weswijn Afghsinisian knew theiKLighbours to 
their east as the. dwellers of the valley of Sindh, or Siiidhus, which by an as- 
piration became Hindus, and by a subsecjueiit ])rocess of coekneyism India ; 
•and now and for at least two thousand three hundred years, that word has 
indicated the whole of the peninsula of India, and for a long time also the 
Durman peninsula or ** India beyond the (bingiis.” To the south-west of 
Persia, the nearest neighbemrs of the Iranian.s was the tribe of Hand Tai, 
and all the Arabian tribes are now to the Persians the T:ii race. The nearest 
to France was tlu' province of the Alleinani, and the (lernian nation now are to 
the French the Allemaiids. A siiiull province to the north-east of India was 
China, and the whole of China has now the same name. Kathui again 
was only a province or stiuill country to i.he east of Tartary, and the whole 
of China is to Persian, Mongol, and Turkish wu'iters Khata, whence the 
English Cathay, which has only recently become obsolete. To the south-east 
of Bengal, near Chittagong, a small tribe bore the name of Mags, and the whole 
of the people of Burmah is now, in the language of Bengal, indicated by the 
same name. Banga originally was a small tract on the east of the Gangctic 
delta; it is now the name of entire Bengal. Applying this principle to 
Yavana, we find it originally, i, c. in the time of Panini, who was a native 
■ofICandahar, applied to a western country, jirobably Assyria — possibly Persia, 
or Media. When the Hindus recoded to this side of the Indus, it was applied to 
« 

• Tho word Firiiigi comes fiom the French ‘Franc,* through the Aruhs and the 
Persians who pronounce it Fimug. When the Spaniards and the l’oi'tugue.se firat came to 
India they were callod Fining, niul the cn'or was never atlU;r rectified. It is now used to* 
indicate tluAixed descendants of Europeans. In the Vidyusuudora of Bhdratachaudrap 
Firixigi stazidB for the Portuguese, and Farasii for the French. 
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Bome undefined county immediately to tbe west of the Indus ; and lastly, it 
became the name of all western people from Sindh to England. It doubtless 
meant * the casteless people but it was not necessarily an opprobrious term, 
and in a verse, quoted by Colebrooke from the Siddhanta of Varahamihira, the 
Yavanas, although Mleclichlias, are said to bo honoured as rishis, because 
they have the science of astronomy amongst them.* Such a term could be 
very appropriately employed by As 'oka to indicate his ally. In the time of 
his grandfather, a part of Araehotia was included in India, and Persia was 
well knowntob^^^separate name, so the western country then most probably 
meant Assyrli^t^'cl the country to the west of it, that is Arabia, and possibly 
as far further still, though the authority under notice does not 

justify thcTwS^clJtion. At any rate, 1 fail to perceive how the passage 
can be adducei'.[as a proof that Yona meant “ jn Greek and a Greek only.” 

The thirjf armament would be of considerable im]')ortancc if it could be 
shown that tHp ^.ndus borrowed any portion of their astronomy directly 
from the Qrc^^i^iThis, however, cannot be done. The proofs usually adduced 
are founded fe^^ore hypothcscjs and conjy itures, and most of them are not 
to the poinrf-It is undeniable, for instance, that the Hindu signs of the zodiac 
bear a close similitude to those of Greek astronomers, but, it being quite 
uncertain who were the borrowers and who the lenders, it can serve no pur- 
pose one way or the other. Supposing we admit Dr. Weber’s conjecture that 
the Hindus got them from the Greeks, still the question will not be advanced 
in the least, for it would not prove that* yona’ meant a Greek. The same may 
be said of the Drekkanas or regents of one-third of a planetary sign, — the 
Decanii <;f European astrologers, — as also of other terms bearing close simi- 
litude to Greek words of like import. Dr. Weber notices the following astro- 
nomical terms as of Greek origin ; viz. unaplid — dva^rj^ uhokcra — aiyoKcpta^f 
djpokUvna — diroxKifAa, ara — *Afrrjs, aspliujit — *A</>po8iT77, ittham (ilihasi Dr. 
Dhau Daji ; ilhtisi Muir) — kendra — fccvrpov, kamadruma — )(pviiM&ijar[ioSj 
Teona — Kpovov, trikona — rptycuvos, kawpya — o-KopTrtov, kriya — Kpio^^jdmitra — 
Suipi€rpov,jituma — Si£vpo^,j li/ca — ^vyovft/au — Zevs, tdvuri — ravpos, taukshika 
— Tofonys, drikana drekdna — Sckavov, durudhard — 8opv<;^opia, dus*chiJcya — 
rvxiKoVf dyiinam dyutam — Svrov, pancqiduird — ivava<l>opa, pdlhena — 9rapdcvo«, 
mes'Urana — p.€a-ovpavrjpLa, liptd — Xcimy, rihpha rishphd — ley a — 

— 0a(ns, Bunaphd — (rwa<l>rj, harija — opi^wv, hihuka — vTroyctov, himna (perhaps 
Tmnra ?') — ^*Ep/iiiys, hell — ‘HAios, krid/roya — {i8poxoo9, kora — wpa. Some of these, 
however, are formed with well known and rineicnt Sanskrit roots, and retain 
the meanings which they originally had and still have as common terms of the 
language, and they can no more be adduced as proofs of the Hindus having 

Pm: « 

Colebrooko’s Essays 11. p. 410. 
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borrowed them from the Greeks, than any number of common words can be 
put forth as proofs of the Sanskrit language having been borrowed from the 
same source. Take, for instance, the word from the root yw; to join; 
if we may accept it as a proof of its being Greek from its resemblance to 
{vyoy, what is tlicre to prevent our believing it to have been derived from 
any other European language from its resemblance in sound and sense to 
the English the Saxon ffeoc, Danish Juk, Swedish ok, French jou^, 
Italian ylcyc, Spanish yu//o, liiitin or Russian Again, Tri~ 

kona is formed of tri three and kona ‘ an angle* or both old 

and well known Sanskrit words, and I sec no reasoM^^ we should 
call it an imj)ortation from tlie Greek language. Doubtle^raiij^^uivalent 
of tri in Greek is rpcs and of kona koi/w^ ; but for the we liave 

Saxon Swedish German rtrri, French tro is, ItaliaulK, and Spanish 
and Latin /res, and for the Sanskrit, kona, French, ecn^Itftan cono, Spa- 
nish eono, and Latin conus ; and the argument urgofl^Ainst the Greek 
origin of jiika applies to this, with o<|ual force. T wft ame may be 
said of some of the other words. VTIic fact is that teclnnfiW terms being 
specialised common words, and Sanskrit being derived from the Aryan 
language, the mother of all the Kurtipcan languages named above, a great 
number of common words as well as technical terms must be closely similar 
in all of them ; but such siuiilitude cannot boacce])ted as a proof of any one 
of those languages having been derived 1‘roin another of them. Doubtless 
some of the terms are very like Greek, and may bi‘ Greek for aught we know 
to the contrary ; the medimval names of some of the signs of the Zodiac, 
such as Tuvari for Taurus, Leya ibr Leo, are very prohabl^y so ; but they arc 
insuflicient by themselves to prove the fact tlmt tlie^' were taken directly 
from the Greeks by the Dindus. On the contrary, seeing that the inter- 
Com*se of the lliiidui^ and Arabs dates from a very early period; that 
the latter borrowed the system of Nakshatras,* or lunar asterisms or 
mansions — the manazil of the Arabs, from the Hindus; that Hindu 
authors are quoted by Arab waiters ; that Arabic teclinieal terms are 
pretty frequently used by tlie Hindus; and that the Arabs translated 
largely both from Greek and Hindu astronomieal works, the presumption 
would be strong that the Hindus got such of tbuir Greek astronomical terms 
as can be proved to be unquestionably of Greek origin through the medium 
of the Arabs, and not directly from the Greeks, There is no separate dis- 
tinct W'ord for Greece or the Greeks in tlio Sanskrit language, and it has 

* Dr. Weber of opiidhii thut the system of Naksliutras was originated by the Chal- 
deans, and from them it went on the ou^ side to the Hindus, and on the otlier tojbho Arabs. 
M. Biot holds that the Chinese sieus are Uic prototyiies of the Hindu asterisms. Prafossor 
>rav Miiller repudiates this in toto, and maiutalus that the Uliidus originated the system, 
and from'^hem the Arabs and the Chinese got it. The subject, however, is of no import- 
itnnn in conuoxion with tho oljijoct of this paper. 
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been shown that thotterm Yavana applies to the Arabs in common with 
others, and therefore no reliable conclusion can bo drawn from the fact of 
its being used to indicate foreign terms or authors. 

Next come the names of four Greek authors, whose works, it is said, the 
Hindus translated. The first of these is known to Sanskrit writers by the 
name of Yavanacharya, literally ‘ a Yavana professor,’ or JavanesVara, the 
* Yavana lord.’ Hr. Kern says, Utpala calls him Sphujidhvaja, which some 
one has “ translated, in the manner of liottom, into S'ueidhvaja.” The Hr. 
himself confcJfr'etff^a cannot see what Sphujidhvaja represents, but he adds 
the query “ I^j^qdirodisius Whoever he was, his work as now extant, 
bears no I0^“^"^’ividenec of its being a translation from the Greek, or of 
its being oi£(t^‘5itiquity,- and under the circumstance, it would be more 
appropriate to J^l him an Arab than a Greek. His work being modern, 
and this is ackiJ wle^ged by Hr. Kem, ho may have been a Parsi, or Muham- 
madan of 

The nextr".V'e is that of Pulisha, whos? 5 work is often named “ Paulisha 
Siddhanta.” ^ Rework is no longer ext/*At, but it has been referred to 
by several astronomers and their eominentittors. Hr. Kern says “ in a MS. of 
the commentary on BrihatSafihita, it (the name l*ulisha) has been corrected by 
some lepidum captU into Pulastya, and such quasi-correetions are very eom- 
moii.”t Elsewhere he states ; “Amongst the 18 authorities whose names 
occur in the opening lines of the so-callcd Niiradi Sanhila, we find a Yavana, 
a Paulastya, and a llomaga. All three names are blunders ; there is not one 
Yavana only, but there arc many, the word is never used in the singular in 
any other work of some value. Farther, Paulastya is in sundry MSS. a quasi- 
corrected form for Piiuli<;a (Siddhanta).”J Pulasti or Pulastya is the name 
of one of the earliest sages. He is rccdconed among the seven great rishis 
who were transformed into the seven stars of the IMeiades, and the^ asso- 
ciation of his name with an astronomical or astrological work, wdiether his 
composition or not, is certainly not remarkable. The word Pulisha also is 
by no means such as to preclude the possibility of our accepting it as a 
Sanskrit term ; derived from the root pul * to be great’ with the affix kvip, 
and ish ‘ to pervade’ with the affix k, it would make a correct Sanskrit 
word meaning ‘ one who pervades greatness,’ or one worthy of honour, and 
as such may well pass as the name of a saint. Pulisha, again, is the 
Prakrit form of the word Purusha, and as such may also i)ass for a good 
Indian name. Hrs. Weber and Kern, however, are not satislied with it in 
its Sanskrit form, and take it to be Greek. The latter, when first entering 
into the question, expresses himself with some indecision thus ; “ The 
name of its author Puli 9 a points clearly to a foreigner, a Greek, or Ro- 
man ; Albiruni calls him Paules the Greek, and gives the name of the 
Greek’s birth-place in a form which seems corrupt. His testimony is, of 

* Bribat Safibitli, Preface, p. 48. t Brihat Safiliiti, Preface* p. 48. t Ibid., p. 40. 
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course, the testimony of the Hindu astronomers at his time, and there 
is not the slightest reason to doubt its accuracy.”^ The train of his 
reasoning, however, soon overcomes his caution, and at the end of half a 
page he emphatically declares “ that Puli^a was a Greek, I do not doubt 
for a moment, notwithstanding that •the Pauli 9 a-siddhanta, judging from 
quotations, and rather numerous ones, is so thoroughly Hinduised that 
few or no traces of its Greek origin are left.” “ It may be deemed,” he 
continues, “ a trace of foreign origin tliJit Puli^a calls “ solar” (satbra) time, 
what otherwise is called ** civil” (savana) time, or as Utpahipi^iS and exem- 
plifies it, “ what w'ith us is ‘ civil titnc’ is with Pauliya-ji ^p *. y ‘ solar time,’ 
a solar day being with liiin the interval from midnight tillw^U; from 

sunrise to sunset. We should meet, ])erha[)s, with a hfl|Q&#e traces of 
Greek inlluence, if we had the whole work before us, but iWnody who is 
acquainted witli the Hindu mind would ever expect a t.^nsl»ion.”t 

Again, “ to return to the Pauli 9 a Siddhanta, it mul^ilke existed, like 
some of the other Siddhantas, in two editions. All the uuo^Ans from it are 
again in Arya, which to my iniim renders it probable tln^^Mwas not long, 
say, at the utmost, 1(X) years, prlolr to Aryabhata and Varah^lhira. Now 
it is interesting that Utpala quotes a Miila-Puliyu-Siddhanta, an “ original 
Puli^a* Siddhanta,” and that this time the verso is in Anushtubh. It is 
only one verse, but quite enough to prove that even this “ original work had 
been adapted ft the exigencies of Hindu science, for it gives the number of 
revolutions of the fixed stars during the Four Ages.”J* 

To summarize these remarks, — wo have a few quotations from a work 
which is no longer extant ; these quotations are so thoroughly Hinduised that 
they bear no mark to indicate that the}" are not indigenous ; they are not trans- 
lations ; but because they refer to solar time which, though well known from 
comparatively veiy olden time by the Hindus, corresponds with the Greek 
solar time, and because tlic Doctor will “ perhaps meet with a few more traces 
of Greek influence” in those quotations when better acijuaiuted with them, 
ho has not only “ no doubt for a moment” that their author “ Puli 9 a was a 
Greek,” but he summarily denounces the authentielty of those MSS. which 
write the name Pulastya and not Pulisha. This is a process of ratiocination 
which, I regret, I cannot appreciate. To my mind it has veiy much the 
appearance of forcing facts to subserve the purposes of a theory. The 
authority of Albiruni on the subject amounts to the mode in which the 
Sanskrit name is written in Arabic letters, and, bearing in mind the fact 
how Indian names get transmogrified in the Semitic character, may be set 
aside as of little import. That hq called Pulisha a Greek on the authority of 
his Hindu informers, and not on that of a conjecture of his own, is lit best a 
gratuitous assumption. I have nothing to say against the theory of two 
• Ibid., p. 48. t Ibid., p, 48. t Ibid., p. 50. 
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recensionB of Pulaatya's work, but I hope I may be permitted to ask if a single 
verse suffices to settle the question, how many recensions of the Brihat Sanhiti 
would one be called upon to asSUme, had that work existed only in quotations, 
seeing that though its hundred and five cha))terB arc written principally in the 
Arya metre, they have interspersed in them verses in several different metres ? 

Dr. Weber goes further tlian Dr. Kern, and at once recognises in 
Pulastya vel Puli(;a, the author of the Eisaffoye^ Paulus Alexandrinus. Pr. 
Weber does not say that he has better evidence at command than what Dr. 
Kern had, aiid ^r^nr the peculiar circumstances of the case, he cannot have, 
and his assuiilhr^^.i, therefore, is even more noteworthy than that of Dr. 
Kem ; most roniarkablo in the case is, that the latter, though a 

former puplMp^f} generally a faithful follower of the learned Professor, 
withholds his i^tient to the identification. Me says — 

“ Weber’ sj. su^'iise is scarcely admissible ; for the passage alluded to 
will be found ifai works on Nativity almost literally the same, because it 
is a simple ^ration of the mansions a»d their lords ; two lists, if their 

contents arc v'^came, cannot differ in form/4ior can they be said to bear greater 
resemblance each other than to other hsts containing the same. Besides, 
there is no indication that Balabhadra has taken the passage from Puli^a, 
which must be established before any conclusion can be drawn. The strong- 
est argument, however, against the supposition is the fact tlmt the Puliya- 
siddh&nta is lie work on Nativity, but an astronomical wonc, in which the 
original of the passage in Balabhadra could not find a place. It may be that, 
besides the Pauli9a Siddhanta, there existed another work of Fauliqa’s on 
Nativity, but nobody has made any notice of it, and unless Paulus Alexan- 
diiiiuB has written, beside his Eisugoge, a book on astronomy, which again is 
unknown, wc have no right whatever to infer that he and Puli^a arc one and 
the same ; for identity of name is to me slender ground, especially when the 
name happens to be a common one.”* 

It is not for me to decide this vexed question, nor is this the place for 
it ; suffice it to say that if the work of Pulastya or Puliqa has been so writ- 
ten as not to retain any trace of its foreign origin, and the old Hindus did 
not translate the quotations, it cannot be called Greek. I’ulisba is nowhere 
called a Yavana by the Hindus, and, if it be acknowledged on the authority of 
Albirdni that he was a Yavana, his birth-place Alexandria would take us to 
Egypt, and not to Greece. 

The next name on my list is Manittha. Of him Dr. Kern says : A 
curious name is Manittha, whom Weber suspects to be Manetho, the 
author of the Apotelesmata. 1 thought for a moment of Manilius, but, after 
all, Weller’s conjecture is decidedly more plausible. Manittha, that is the 
book, being of foreign origin would seem to be countenanced by the fact 

• Ibid., p. 49. 
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that in one of his opinions ho agreed with the ancient Greeks” and dis- 
agrees with Satya and Yarahamihira. If 1 had i)ccn able to get the Apote- 
lesmata, I should have compared tlie quotations from Manittha. It will 
be always worth while doing so, although it is not to be expected that the 
marked and especial coincidences will*bc numerous and conclusive. In the 
same manner as a few traditions sufficed to enable Hindu astrologers to 
father the children of their own brains on their holy sages, ^ so, I strongly 
suspect, they also did with the more renowned of the Greek astrologers. 
The notion of the productions of a man’s mind heing his )|lp^/ty, a notion 
carried to such a ridiculous extent in Euroi)e, was unkno them. Un- 
ha])pily, the op])Osite extreme they fell into, is much moiljnr /^us. In 
Manittha, as quoted hy Dtjiala, there is an extremely absu‘ fjBassage where 
the author ascribes antiquity to himself! Iti hrumas cirMtandh;'* that 
shows the spirit.”* 

I need add nothing to this to show that the namel^kelnot help us in 
any way to prove that the Uindw^ translated works on asll Sy ny or astro- 
logy directly from Greek texts, or yat Yavana meant a “ Gia ^ and a Greek 
only.” ^ ^ 

The last name I have to notice is Ptolcrnaios. He is nowhere men- 
tioned in Hindu astronomy or astrology, and the only (fuestion is as to 
whether the I^dus borrowed the idea of the ariuillary sj)liere from that of 
Ptolemy, or not. With reference to it, I cannot do better than quote here 
the remarks of Colebrooke, the highest authority on the subject. He says: 
“ They may have either received or given the hint of an armillary sphere as 
an instrument of an astronomical observation, but certainly they have not 
copied the instrument which Avas described by Ptolemy, for tiie construction 
differs considerably. ”t It may be added that the Almagest of J^tolemy 
was severally translated, c])itoniised, and revised by the Arabs, J and the 
Hindus might have got their knowledge of that work from those versions, 
even as Hindu boys now-a-days familiarise themselves Avith the history and 
literature of ancient Greece from English and Ax*niacular translations with- 
out knowing a word of Gre(k. As no translation of, or quotations from, 
the Almagest are, however, to be met Avith in Sanskrit, the name of Ptolemy, 
or resemblances to his doctrines, may^ bo accounted for more reasonably in a 
different way. The name of the Almagest, beginning with the Arabic article 
aZ, shows that it was written by one Avho Avas thoroughly imbued with 
Arabic learning, and probably droAv largel}^ from it, and as the Hindus 
acknowledge to have drawn lai’gely on the Arabs for astroinical facts, we 
have one common source whence both Ptolemy and the Hindus deriyed their 

• Ibid., p. 62. t Essays, p. 346. J Loc. cit., ot p. 472. 
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knowledge of those facts, and their mutual similitude is therefore natural. 
And the argument which applies to Ptolemy would apply equally to all 
the rest, whenever it can be shown, and this can be done often, that there 
are similitudes between Gi*eek and Hindu astronomical terms and theories. 

I have already shown that the locale of the Yavana country as given in 
Sanskrit literary or quasi-historical works, is extremely uncertain. The 
same uncertainty obtains in astronomical works, in whicli a greater precision 
was to have been expected ; thus, According to Parasara, Yavana lies to the 
southwest o#^jj’^*-yades 'a, and taking the latter to be Mathura or the 
Sauraseni cofefV, we should have to look for it in Balochistan; but ac- 
cording^?^Jv^ i^hamihira, its capital Yavanapura was 60® to the west of 
the meridiaB^.' Lanka. This would take us to the meridian of the 
Libyan Descr^ “ Rome was, however,” according to Dr. Kern, “supposed 
to be 90 degrq^s w^st from the meridian of Lanka, so that the longitude of 
Yavanapura i^ t^ro-thirds of that of Borne, and this, however erroneously 
the absolute <'%ude is given, suits apprqi>ciTnntely the situation of Alexand- 
ria, which aa ^Singly may be understoodf'by Yavanapura.”* In a footnote 
to this pass^e he adds : ^ So far as the longitude is concerned, Constanti- 

nople would answer as well as Alexandria, but I am not aware that any 
astronomer drew his first meridian over Constantinople, and without that it 
would not bo taken as a point of departure.” This infereMe is, however, 
contradicted b}’^ a passage in the Milindappanay a Pali Buddhistical work of 
Ceylon, in which Milinda, alkts Menander, who is said to be a Yona king, is 
made to state that he was born at Kulasi in Alasaddu, = Alexandria, which 
was two hundred yqjanas or 800 miles from Sagal where he reigned, knd 
which was twelve yojanas or 4i8 miles to the west of Kashmir.f Both these 
places are mentioned in the same sentence by Isiodorus — “ et Sigal urbs, ubi 
regia Sacarum, propeque Alexandria urbs et non procid Alexandriapolis urbs.” 
The Mahavansa makes Alassada the capital of the Yona country. Now, 848 
miles would bai'ely represent 12® 20 ' to the west of Kashmir, and take us 
only to the eastern side of Persia. But whether this Yavanapur be Alexand- 
ria or Constantinople or a town in Persia, we do hot got to Greece, and 
the word Yavana must, therefore, bo taken to mean either Egypt, Arabia, 
or Persia. 

1 have very little to say with reference to the fourth argument. It is 
not my intention, and in fact it is impossible, to deny that apart from the 
similitude which results in the languages of the Hindus and the Grecians, 
from the circumstance of the two races having . sprung from the same 
source, there has been, extensive interchange of terms between them as the 

* Brihat Sanliitd, Preface, p. 54. * 

t B'Alwis, Introduction to Kachchayana’s Qrammar, p. XLXX. 
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immediate result of Greek supremacy in North-western India soon 
after Alexander’s invasion, and of direct and indirect commercial intercourse 
between the two nations for some time. Such supremacy and intercourse 
imply that the natives of this country had a name for their foreign rulers ; 
but whethdt it was the generic term Yavana, or the specific Hellenes, 
Macedonian, or Greek, we know not, — probably, the first, but the Greek 
terms current in the Sanskrit language do not help us to jirove it, and it 
is unnecessary therefore to dwell upon the subject. 

As far as we can judge from the facts above the only 

conclusions which would be consistent and tetiable are — ^ 

1st. That originally the term Yavaua was the name ^ J^try and 

of its x^eople to the west of Kandahar, — which may have * Arabia, or 
Persia, or Medea, or Ass^^ria, — probably the last. 

2nd. That subsequently it became the name of all\hoA x>lacc8. 

3rd. That at a latisr date it indicated all the c asteleCT^y es to the west 
of the Indus, including the Arabb>\ and the Asiatic Greeks Egyptians. 

4th. That the 1 ndo-Greek \ings of Afghanistan we^^lso probably 
indicated by the same name. ^ 

6th. That there is not a tittle of evidence to show that it was at any 
one time the exclusive name of tlic Greeks. 

6th. Th;|| it is impossible now to infer from the use of the term 
Yavana the exact nationality indicated in Sanskrit works. 

These ai-c doubtless very unsatisfactory conclusions to arrive at after a 
protracted disquisition. To the public, so loath to susjiend its judgment in 
an}' one question, nothing is more abhorrent than the admission that it does 
not know ; but suspension of judgment x>cndiug further enquiry, or admission 
of ignorance, or a cautious reserve, or an attitude of scepticism, if the reader 
chooses to call it so, is,*I helitwe, more conducive to the elucidation of truth 
than hasty generalizations which tend only to enlarge the dominion of error. 
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ContrSmtiont to the Geography and Ilietory of Sengal {Muhammadan 
^erioJ). No. II. — By H. Blocuuann, M. A., Calcutta Madraeah. 

(Cunimued from Journal, Pt. I, 1873, p. 310.) 

When putting together the notes for my ‘ Contributions to Bengal Geo- 
graphy and ‘History’ in last year’s Journal, 1 did not think that I would 
have so sook A’^ldd a se<jnel to that portion which referred to the history 
of the lndep(fey^-^t Sultans of Beiitral. The old seals of Muhammadan 
governoSS^^^^J nc Dargahs of Moslem Saints at Bihar, Debkot, Gaur, 
Sunargaon^^l^Ut, and Satgaou liad before been visited by General Cun- 
niiigliam, Mr. Wesimacott, and myself, and the result was the 

discovery of mnre^an fifty insc'riptions belonging to the reigns of the In- 
dependent Kiit^' But many places of anticjuity remained, and still remain, 
to be examiij|r^ ^Ispecially (j’horag’Iiat, Tajpur, Pnrniah, Ila/rai Pandluah, 
Ekdalah, and Maiinansingh. ^Ii the beginnuig of this year, Mr. 

WestinacotipTiad occasion to visit Maldah, and on examining the immediate 
neighbourhood of the station, he found no less than seventeen new Arabic 
inscn])tions, which he very kindly placed at the disposal of the Society. 
They belong to the nngns of six kings and bear the following dates : 

1. Malimdd Shah (1), one of 850 A.H. 

2. Barbak Sliah, one of 808 A.H. 

3. Yusuf Shah, two, d.ate uncertain. 

4. Firuz Shall (II), two, one of SOls A,H. 

5. Husain Shah, seven, of 890, 000, 907, 910, 914, 918, 923, A.H. 

6. Nugrat Shah, four, of 930, 035, 038 A.H. 

The lirst of these inscriptions is the earliest of Mahmud Shdh that ha» 
hitherto been discovered ; and the Firuz Shah (II) insenption of 804 is 
very valuable as the first clearly dated record of this king. 

Of the remaining, the Husain Shah inscriptions of 809, 900, and 907 
deserve special mention. The lirst two, of 800 and 000 A. H., are the ear- 
liest now known, though wc have coins of the same years.* 

In my former essay, I took on the testimony of coins the year 899 as 
the first year of Husain Shah’s reign. Hut as the coins of 800 seem all to 
belong to Fathabad, i, e. Eastern Bengal, the Hon’ble E. 0. Bayley, in 
his note on a gold coin of Muzaffar Shah,t concluded tliat Muzattar Shdh 
was still alive in 901, but besieged by Husain Shah in Gaur. Mr, West- 
luacott’s inscriptions of 899 and 900, coming as they do from places almost 
under the walls of Gaur, render it likely that the conquest of Gaur and 

* Journal, A. S. Bengal, 1873, Pt. I, p. 292. 
t Journal, 1873, Pt. 1, p. 313. 
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Muzaffor Shah’s death took place before the middle of 899, unless wo sup- 
pose that the manner of the warfare, as carried on in those times, did not 
prevent people from erecting mosques in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the camp of a besieging army. 

The iiiscriptiou of 907 (A. T). belongs to a Madrasah, built 

by Husain Shah in commemoration, as it appears, of his conquest of Kama- 
ta and Kamrup. The inscription is, therefore, a contemporaneous record 
of Husain Sliah’s conquests, and confirms the Asam J3uranji, which refers 
the conquest of Kamrup to 1498, L e. 903-1 A.Il. The Xt^p'uhirK given 
in the ’Alamgirnamali and the liiyaz-ussalutm regardirP^T^s expedition, 
the result of wliich was the tciii])orary annexation of Kai -^Bengal, 

have been given in former numbers of tlm Journal.* * * § The Snn chronicle 
mentions ‘ Halal Uhazi, son of Husain Shah’, jis tlic first governor of Kam- 
rup. He is, no doubt, Daiiyal, Husain Shah’s eldoslfc scSi, whom Helhi 
historians mention as having Ixjcii delegated in 901 by h^vAbher to meet 
Sikandar Lodi in Hihar, and who^built, iimnediately beforr'^^ Asam expe- 
dition, the dome of Sliah N/ifali i shrine in Munger.t or Dalai, 

perished, iiccording to the 'Alamgirnamah, soon aftcjr in Asain^ According 
to the Asam Huraiiji, he was succeeded by ‘ Musundar Ghazi,’ whose name 
has not yet been identiiicd. Musundar, in his turn, was succeeded bj’' Sul- 
tari Ohiyasuddin. His nanru^is the same as that of Husain’s son who in 
939, as we shall sec below, succeeded his nejdiew under the name of Ghiyas- 
uddin Mahiniid 8hah (Til). Hut tliey ma^' he different persons, as is in 
fact implied in the following extract from an essay, entitled ‘Ancient 
Assam,’ in the ‘ Calcutta JlcvJcw,’J the author of which lias not speci- 
fied his source. “ ’Ala uddin Husain's march into Asam does not seem 
to have extended Ix^yoiid Tezpur; and thougli lie succeeded in demo- 
lishing the capital, he was ultimately repulsed hy the Bdrnh lihdigas,^ and 
Wcis obliged to content liimscjlf with his possessions in Kamrup. He re- 
turned to liis capital, after having appointed his xon^in Jaw, Naiviih Dalai 
Ghazl to the government of the province. On Diilal’s death, his imbecile 
eon [Musundar?] was superseded hy Sultan Ghiyasuddin, who received his 
commission from the court of Gaur. This prince introduced a colony of 

* Joiirntil, A. S. Bengal, 1872, iip. 79, 335 ; do., 1873, p. 210. 

t Journal, A. S. B., 1872, 335. ^ 

t Calcutta Biwiew, 1867, Vol, XLV, p. 528. 

§ Dr. J . Wise bus now defined the status of the Bamli Bhiiiyus in Bengal. What 
their position in Asuin was is not yet qujie clear. 

In Benaudho, too, ((lorHk'hpur and sun*ounding districts) we find ‘'twelve Bitjas (one 
Muhammadan inclusive) who comprised one Pant, and were considered to have common 
interests;'' vide Elliot’s Kaccs, hy Bcames, II, 39. 

Elliot’s list includes the UJyjuiniyali Bsjas of Duuir&ou in South-Western Bihar. 
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Muhammadans into the country, and made large consignments of land for 
the maintenance of the Moslem religion. Most of the land is, by permis- 
sion of the British Government, still retained for this purpose. Extreme 
measures were also adopted for making proselytes, and temples were indis- 
criminately plundered and demolished. The stone temples of Kamikha on 
the Nilachol and of Moha Muni at Hajo were sacrificed to Moslem fanati- 
cism. Ghiya^uddin resolved to build a grand mosque, which was to stand 
on the top of a &lgh hill, known as the Gaurachol. There is a tradition that, 
in order to g^ebi^(f)eculiar sanctity, it was to have been built upon a strar 
turn of earth |Jjf!y#had been brought for this purpose from the holy city of 
Mecca. Vil is known to tliis day as the ‘ Pao-Makkali,’ and the Mu- 

hammadanTl^^^ie countiy believe that four pilgrimages to it are equal in 
meritorious eflf acy to one made to the tomb of the Prophet. But Ghiyas- 
uddin died bpfor^ he could complete the arrangements for the erection of 
the mosque. MsKwas interred beneath the holy earth, and the materials 
he had coll»^-^k were used in raising a monument over his remains, which 
also serves tl^wri)Ose of a mosque.’* ^ 

‘‘ We ljR.vc already said that, previoiLs to the last Muhammadan inva- 
sion, western Kamrup had been overrun by mountain tribes, of which the 
Koch were one of the most important. On the death of Ghiyasuddiu, Hajo, 
the leading chieftain of the tribe, sueceedtid in uniting all the little princi- 
palities of the country under his authority, and so constituting himself 
master of Kamriip. His successor, in 1581,* transferred all the western 
portion of his kingdom to his nephew, from whom are descended the kings 
of Koch Bihar.” 

Besides the seventeen inscriptions received from Mr, Westmacott, I 
obtained two from Suran, which Mr. J. K. lleid, 0. S., kindly sent me, 
and two from Serampore, near Calcutta, where they had been lying for ipore 
than half a century in the College and Press compounds. One of the latter 
belongs to the reign of Barbak Shah, and the other to that of Nuqrat Shah ; 
they bear the dates 805 and 933, respectively. Dr. G. Smith, late Editor 
of the * Friend of India,’ very kindly drew my attention to these Blabs,t 
and after consulting with the Principal of the College, permitted me to 
transfer them to the Museum in Calcutta, where they are now preserved. 

Lastly, I have given an imperfect reading of an inscription of Firdz 
Shah 11. (A. D. 1488 to 1490), the slab of wliicli was some years ago 
presented to the Society by Babu Kara Chandra Chaudhuri, of Sherpur, 

* Vi&e Journal, A. S. B., 1872, pp. 52, 100. 

t A third has been used as a mantlcpiece ; it only contains the Ayai uhKursi^ (the 
256th verse of the second chapter of the Qorau} ' and the year 996 A. H., or A. D. 
1585. 
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Mttimansingh, author of the excellent * * * § Sherpiir Bivarana.*'*. The slab is 
of granite ; but the letters are very unclear and nearly one-fouith of the 
inscription is hopelessly illegible. The inscription was found at Garb Jari- 
pa, north of Sherpur Town, not far from the Karibarf hills and about 16 
miles south of the old frontier betweeif Bengal and Asam (Zil’ah Goilpara). 
It was at first attached to iron rings at the gate of the mud fort of Gafh 
Jaripd, from where it had been removed to a place inside the fort, called by 
the people ‘ the tomb.’ It seems to have belonged to a Mausoleum and to 
an ^rdgah. The inscription confirms the legend of the "lifid-.tion of Garh 
Jaripa by the Muhammadans, and also shews that 1 olumah Sherpur 
belonged to the Bengali Sultans. 9 

Parganah Sherpur itself was formerly called Baskahan fSazu, under 
wliieh name it occurs ns a Mahall of Sirkar Bazuha in TodaisiMairs Bengal 
rent-roll of 1582. In Ja’far Khan’s rent-roll of 1722, )be om division into 
Sirkars was abolished, and Daskahania Bazii appears mdir the name of 
Sherpilr-Baskahaniat ns a parganah of Chakla Karibari ; Ipii^otlong after, 
Sherpur was for the greater part i^'mexed to Dhaka, in whka^psition it is 
given in Kennel’s Atlas. ^ 

The name ‘ Daskahania,’ or Daskahaoiiia, is said to be derived from 
das kdhatiy or das kahdivan, i. c, 10 X 1280 cowries. I cannot say whe- 
ther this ctymolog}^ refers to tlie waste condition of the parganah' in former 
times ; but Bahu Kara Chandra Chaudhuri says that the ptH)plc had to pay 
ten kahans of cowries for crossing the Brahmaputra below Sherpur, because 
the river wa.s so veiy wide. It is more likely that the khnlsa ponioii of the 
land revenue only amounted to 10 kdltans at least Grant says that in 1728 


* Pt. Dcswiptivo Geography. Ctdvntta, 1872. Pt. 11 is to con- 

tain a liisloviful uffomit of Sliorpiir Pairpuiali. 

f Tlu* three principal Sherpurs in Iteiigal arc? — Slierpur *Ataf, east of Barhampur in 
Mtir8hidal>dd ; Sherimr Murchah, Huuth of lk>gi'ii ; and Sherpur Daskahania, east of tho 
Brahmainitra. 

J He spells the naino Shenr^)otir Duskownya. 

§ liulian Atlas Sheet No. 119 shews north-west of Sherpur and Giifh Jaripa a place 
of tho name of Budd Cliah's Kuhanla, or * Bad^ of 10 Kahaus/ and the terra therefore 
1ms a reference to the ri'vcuue <if the pargsutah. 

Besides, we know that tho net inulguzM of Silhat, for exainide, was, even at the time 
when tlie Company ncquii*od the DiAvain, paid in cowries. Thus in 1172 B. S., or 1765, 
the total Aql and Izdftdk of Silhat ^vos 1,070,120 kalians, at 21 kahans per rupee ; hut 
about tho same time, according to Grant fVth Report, p. 382), the importation of cow- 
ries firom the Maldi v Islands was so great, that he expoeU^d a full to 41 kahans per rupee. 
He also mentions (toe. eiV., p. 363] a parganah in tho Niyabat of Dhaka the revenue of 
which was paid in cowries. 

For Orfsii, which is more accessihlc than Silhat, Ahnlfiizl givos tho rate of 10 kah&- 
wans per rupee. Vide Thomas, * Chronicles,’ p. 110 n. 
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the kJiaUa portion only amounted to Bs. 83, whilst Its. 19,799 wore j%ir 
lands.* 

The original Muhammadan proprietors of Mahall Daskahania, accord- 
ing to B&bu Kara Chandra Chandhuri, were the Ghazi family, of which 
Dr. J. Wise has given a biographiearaccoiiut ; and it is believed that Sher- 
piir was so called after Sher ’All Ghazi, the last of the Gh&zi family, a 
tyrant, who caused one Bam Jlalhibh Mazumdar, a ‘ muharrir’ of the 
Qanungo Daft^i* to be brutally murdered. Sher 'All in consequence of this 
crime forfeited estate, which was made over to Kamnath Chaudliuri, the 
youthful soi^^y Sher ’All’s victimf and the first of the Nandi Zamiudto 
of SherJ 

TradlfKffjiscribes the' first settlement of Muhammadans in Sherpur to 
‘ Majlis Shannii,’ or * Hiimayun Shah,* a nephew of ‘ the king.* Majlis Shd- 
mu4 seems tolhav^gone to Daskfihania to reclaim waste lands ; for he was to 
receive as mtinjv cowries as would fill two baskets for every basket load of 
earth he ren^^i. Majlis Sliainua settled at a ])lace where - a man of the 
name of resided. Some time aiVu', the king heard that his nephew 

did not actj^'cording to his command, avd called him to account. Instead 
of replying^ Majlis Sbamua, who was skilled in magic, had his head cut off 
and sent in a wallet to the king. The bearer, against orders, opened the 
wallet on the road ; and when the head was brought to the king, it said 
nothing, but only laughed. 

According to aifother version, the king’s nejdiew came with troops and 
workmen. On arrival at Garb Jaripa, wliicli was then dense jungle, tliey 
found a man of the name of Jari])a half buried in the ground. The man 
would only leave his place on being assured that the fort which was to be 
erected, should be called after him, and the spot bus ever since borne the 
name of Ga^b Jaripa, or Garjaripa. Some time aftei;, the king sent an army 
to Garb Jaripa to capture his rebellious nephew. Despairing of his life, he 
committed suicide, and the bead was sent to the king. 

I take this opportunity to mention the Dargah of Shah Kamal. West 
of Sherpur Town, across the Brahmaputra and north-west of the rising 
station of Jamalpur, lies Durmut, and near it, the shrine of a holy man 
of the name of Shah Kama].}; I mentioned the Dargah to Dr. J. Wise, 
who soon after sent me an English translation by Mr. Donough, Dep. 
Magistrate of Jamalpur, of a historical pamphlet in Bengali, which contains 
Sh4h Kamal’s history and an account of the miracles he wrought. Froin 
Mr. Donough’s sketch it appears that Sh4h Kamal came in 910 B. S., or 

* Qrant, Vth Report, p. 865. He mentions Benodnarain zamfndar. 
t ShcTpuT Bivaran, 1, p. 155. B6m Nath’s sou, Srigoptt Chaudhori was alivo in 
1071 B.S., or 1664 'a.D. 

i Vide Sheet No. 119 of the Indian Atlas. 
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1503 A. D.| from Multan to Bengal, and settled at Durmut, where he 
forced the devils to give up the spades with which they had been undermin- 
ing the bank of the river. Shah Kamal thus saved Durmut from de- 
struction : the current turned towards the east, but the old bed of the river 
lying close to the village is still visible. 

As an acknowledgment of his services, Kamal received from Isfandi- 
y&r* Khan Ghazi, who is also called Isfandiyar Manohar JLhan, and from 

Mahindra Narayan a jagir. Kamal died in 952 Jl. S., or A. D. 1545, 
and his body was interred in the village on the bank otnljp Brahmaputra, 
where his tomb still exists. Mr. Donough says there IS^o inscription 
on it. 

On his way from Multan to Bengal, Shah Kamal was ISbmpanied by 
his nephew Sh4h Ni’mat. They met a travelling Sayyid, wHlpse son Isma’il 
had just died. Shah Kamal restored him to life, and Isilia’iUfrom gratitude 
followed him and settled at Uahmatpiir, parganah Sherpu^jjvhere his dt- 
scendants ^till live. Shdh Ni’mat remained in Darmut ; ayQyien his uncle 
died without is.'^nc, the jagir and AuiiArs tomb remained i»v\^ possession. 
The present owner is Shah QiyauiSullah, son of Shah Sami' ulB^, alias La*l 
Miyan, son of Shah Khairullah, son of Shah Hafizullah, son of Shah 
fayyih, son of Shah Ni’rgat, Kamdrs nephew. 

Of Shah Kamal ’s four wives, Baroi Bibi is still known. She was the 
daughter of a Hindu of the Baroi, or pan seller, caste, who resided in the 
village of Sharalia. Slie married Shah Kamal, because his miniclos hud 
inspired her with veneration. The burial place of Baroi Bibi is esteemed 
as a dargah, and still exists in the village of Baroikandhi. Another of Shah 
Kamal’s wives lies buried by his side in Durmut. 

' Shah Karntil passed some days with his numerous followers in the exer- 
cise of worship at a i)lace called Bakloi in Thanali Karibari, zirah Goalpara. 
The village is situated on a hill, on the east bank of the Brahmaputra, 
where there is a dargah of Shah Kamal. The zamindar also conferred Bak- 
loi on him. Shah Kamdrs chhitrdy or large knife, is still preserved. It is 
kept with great care on a throne, or chauhi^ and is once a year carrifil away 
in procession and waslied. Only Shdh Kamdl’s descendants may look on 
it with immunity from misfortunes. • 

The dates given in this legend cannot be correct ; for the present owner 
of Shdh Kamdl’s Dargah is, according to his own pedigree, the sixth de- 
scendant of Ni’mat Shah. Hence we would be nearer the truth, if we took 
1052 B. S., or 161 L A. D., as the year of his death, instead of 952 B. S. 
The incidental mention, however, of Baja Mahindra Ndrdyan and Isfandi- 
yar Ghdzi helps us to test and fix the chronology of the Shdh Kama! 
legend. Kajd Mahindra Ndrdyan is the sou of Baldeo Ndrayan (or Balit 
• Corrupted by the people to Ishpiiijir Khau. 


Iff Iff 
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Nfirajan, as he is often called), who succeeded his brother, the well known 
Parichhat of Eoch Hajo, in 1022 A. H., or A. D. 1618, and reigned till 
the beginning of 1638. Baldeo was succeeded by Mahindra Narayan,* ** a 
pacific prince, who employed his time^ in improving the condition of his 
subjects, and among other good deeds, conferred large grants on Br&hmans/’ 
He died, “ after a reign of nineteen years,” in 1657. 

IsfandiydriiBeg — later he was permitted to call himself Isfandiy&r 
Eh&n — is the son of Allah Yar Khan, son of Iftikhar Kh&n Turkm&n. 
irtikhar had sepfil in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign in Eastern Bengal, 
and was killedn^; the last fight with the Paths ns under ’Usman Lohfini.f 
Allah Yar K A/ received a mangah from Jahangir in Eastern Bengal, reach* 
ed the high rm^i of Commander of Three Thousand under Shahjahan, and 
distinguished mmself in the sack of liugli and the defeat of the Portuguese 
and in the war with Baldeo Na^ayan. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
family called tinsel ves ‘ Ghazis.* Allah Ya.- died in Bengal in 1650. His 
son, Isfandiijl^^hau received a mangab from Jahangir and served with 
his father ii^^^jch Hajo. He accompany j, in 1661, Mir Jumlah on his 
march to j^bch Bihar, of which he wos'appoiuted Faujdar, and is specially 
mentioned in the ’Alamgirndmah]; for his topographical knowledge of 
Eastern Bengal and Bhdtan. 

Shah Kamal, therefore, must have died about the middle of the 17th 
century. . 

The twenty inscriptions given below arc followed by several unpublish- 
ed coins which throw new light on several points connected with Bengal 
History and Geography. 

In my former essay (Journal, 1873, Ft. I, p. 250), I mentioned that 
our Society contains a dated silver coin of Shihabifildin Buglira Shah,^oa 
of Firfiz Shah (I) of Bengal. The coin, which bears the year 718 A. H, 
(A. D. 1318), has now been figured {vide PI. XIII, No. 1), and is one of 
the most valuable Bengal coins of the Society's cabinet. It has' led me to 
examiiA the history of the Balbanf kings, who ruled over Bengal from 681 
to 731 A. H. (1282 to 1331 A. D.) 

The only historical authority that^e possess for this period is Ibn 
Batu^ah, whose account, meagre as it is, agrees with the evidence of coins 

* Farichbat Buccumbed to Jahangir, and Baldeo to Sbdbjaban ; bence ICaliindra 
NMyan bad every reason not to renew opposition ; vide the account of the conquest of 
Koch Hdjo (zirab Gk>alpard) in Journal, A S. 1872, pp. 54^ 62, and Ain Translation, 
Vol. 1, 493. These passages adjust the chronology followed by Bobinsou in bis * Assam,’ 
p. 156. Baldeo is the ancestor of the present ll4jas of Bijnf. 

. t Vide the account of bis death given by the Dutch traveller DeLaSt in Ain Traits* 
lation, Vol. I, p. 521. * ]; Pago 688* 
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' and inscriptions, as far as they are known at present. The extraordinary 
error into which all Indian historians, whether Native or European, have 
fallen in describing the events of this period is this, that they have confound- 
ed N49iruddin Bughrd Khan, Balban’s son, upon whom the emperor con- 
ferred the government of Bengal, with Na^iruddin, second son of Firdz I. 
and grandson of Nayiruddin Biighra Kh6n, and have extended the reign of 
Bughra Khan from 681 to 726 (A. D. 1282 to 1326), wh|reas in reality 
he disappears from historical records as early as 691 (A. D. 1292). I have, 
therefore, thought it desirable to give a connected accounH^f this period. 

The Balbani^ Kings of Bengal. 

(A. D. 1282 to 1331.) 

In the beginning of Balban’s reign (A. D. 1266), the governor of Ben- 
gal was Muhammad Tatar !]^han.* On his death, which seems to have 
taken place soon after Balban’s accession, Sher Khan was ujl^inted impe- 
rial commander of Lak’hnauii. tf le was succeeded by Ani,^^Khin, whose 
naih was Tughril.t When Balbar^ rebuilt the town and to A of Labor, 
which during the reign of Mu’izzuddin Bahram Shah had been ewstroyed by 
the Mughuls, he got dangerously ill. Tughril heard of it, and thinking tliat 
Balban, who was advanced in age, would not survive the attack, made war 
on Amin Khan,{ defeated him, and took liiin prisoner. Tughril then pro- 
claimed himself king of Bengal under the title of ^ulfan Mughisuddin 
(A. D. 1279). The course of his revolt, his pursuit by Balhaii, and his miserable 
end arc knowfffroin other sources. Before leaving Bi'ngal, Balban in OS I (A.D. 
1282) appointed his son Na^iruddin Bughra Kiidii governor of Bengal in its 
then circumscribed limits. As the son of the reigning emperor, he was allowed 
all the insignia of royalty ; but it seems os if ho liud struck no coins. § Ho is 
represented as an aimiable man of neither talents nor judgment, and fond 
of the pleasures of wine. Of his rule in Bengal nothing is known. He again 
' visited Dihli a few months before Balban’s death (686 A.H,, 1287 A. D.) ; 

* Accorrllng to Firishtali, he struck coins in his own name at Lak’huauti. 

t Badaoiii 1, 129. 

J Tiiis differs considerably from Barani ; oide Dowson HI, 112. 

1 must vindicate the honor of llalban’s army, “ whose legions dally traversed the 
earth, in the east to the confluence of the Gauges with the sea {Oati^dsd^arJ, and in 
the west to the confluence of the Indus with the ocean*' (J. A. S. B., 1871, p. 106). In 
his fights with the Mew tribe (tnewdn, pi. of fneu\ r=r mewdltj, Dowson (III, lOi, note) 
tEanslates * § Yaklak'Iti handah t khdii i 8iiJ.^dn €tz meujdn shahid shud,' ** in this campaign 
one hundred thousand of the royal army were slain but it should be Yakldk’hi, the 
private servant of the Sultsn, was slain.” Yak-lah hi is a name like Uazar-din&ri ; and 
Tak-lak*hl was very likely Balban's safarchi. The same name occurs again in Dowson, 
111, 218. 

§ Baruni says that he<did. Dowson III, 129. 
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but “ people shut their eyes at him/* and be shrank from the cares and 
an 3 LietieB with which he saw the proffered crown surrounded. If Amfr 
Khusrau had not immortalized him in his * Qiran-uRsa’dain/ which describes 
the meeting between BughiA Khan and his son and emperor Kal Qubad at 
the banks of the Sarju, the then frontier between Bengal and Dihli, he 
would have sunk immediately after his appointment as governor of Lak’h- 
nauti into utte^ oblivion. Even the death of his son Kal Quh&d and the 
accession in 68^ (A. D. 1290) of Sultan Jalaluddin Firuz Shah, when the 
Turks went out the Khil jis came in, did not rouse Bughra Khan to 
assert the hcredirsiry riglits of his family ; and nothing shews better the 
contempt in wl^h tlie king of Bengal was hold at Dihli than Jalaluddin’s 
mode of disposi^ of the dacoits captured in the Dihli territory.* 

Nayiruddin Bughra Khan appears to have died in GOO or G91 (A- D. 
1291 or 1292) ; for in G91 we find that his son Ruknuddin reigned as king 
of Bengal under the name of Sultan Kai Kfius. lie is the first independ- 
ent Muhamij|l||^n king of Bengal, whe^e authority was not disputed. 
Prom inscryj^ns found in Gangarampjp, near Dinajpur, and Kagol, near 
Lak'hi SarsMn Bih&r, we know that he was still alive in G97 (A. D. 1297), 
but the yc‘ar of his death is not known.t For the four years from G98 to 
701 (A. D. 1298 to 1301) we possess neither medallic nor mural evidence. 
In 702 (A. D. 1302-3), however, we find the brother of Kai Kaus reigning 
in Bengal under the name of Shainsuddiu Firuz Shah I 4 His reign ap- 
pears to have been a prosperous one. He had several sons, of whom we 
know the names of five, viz,, Bughra Kliaii (so called accordi^ to Muham- 
madan custom after his grandfather), Na^nruddin, Ghiyasiiddin or Bahadur 
Khan, Qutlu Khan, and Hatini Khan. The third son, Ghiyasuddin, appears 
to have made conquests in Eastern Bengal. He established himself at Sunar- 
gaop under the name of Bahadur Shah, and struck coins with his nameffbm 
1311, if not earlier. There may be some truth in the ill attested statement 
of a later historian that Bahadur Shah had the moral support of ’Alauddin 
Khilji, whose interest it was to have neighbours divided against themselves. 
The fifth son, Hatim Khan, was in 1309 and 1315, and very likely also 
during the intermediate years, governor of Bihar. The ruins of his palace 
in the town of Bihar still exist. Several families claim descent from him, 

* He sent them by shiploads into Bengal, where he let them loose. Baranf, p. 189. 

That Bengal was completely severed from the Dihli ciqpire is clear from the omis- 
won of tlie Bengal Balbanis from the lists of imperial commanders which Barani gives in 
the lieginning of the reigns of the Khiljis. 

' t It was during his reign that Prince ’AUuddin meditated a descent on Lak’^nantf ; 
but he ultimately directed his plundering expedition to the Dak'hin. 

X Ibn Batiitah calls him merely Bliamsuddin. Vide the extract from the Frendi 
translation in Thomas, Chronicles, p. 147 i and Lec*s translation, p. 128. 
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and he seems to be the only Balbani prince whose name is remembered at 
the present day. * •* 

Ffriiz Shah (I) died in 717 or 718 A.H. (A.D. 1317 or 1818) • and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, who took the title of Sliihabuddiii Bughra Shfih. 
His coinage shews that he was king and held Lak’hnauti in 1318-19. Soon 
after his accession, Bughra Sli&h was attacked and defeated by Bahadur 
Shah.f Bughra Shah and his brother Naqiniddin managed to escape, and took 
refuge with Tughluq Shah, who in 1320 had mounted the Jbhrone of Dihli. 
Qutlu Khan was killed by Bahadur Shah ; Hatim Khan^jj^ate is not known. 

From Baliadur Shah’s coinage we see that he was in'^undisturbed pos- 
session of Lak’hnauti during 1321. ^ 

After 1321, however, the fugitive Na 9 iruddin appears%o have gained 
influence in Lak'linauti ; but it is quite possible that the precarious nature 
of his tenure caused him again to join his brother Bughra Shah as supplicant 
in Bihli. Ibn Batiit^di at lea|t says that it was at their instigation that 
Tughluq Shah invaded Bengal. When the imperial army Dihli, Baha- 
dur Shah retreated to SunaKa^, and Na^iruddin left lli^^nauti, joined 
the emperor at Tirhut, and ac^mpanied him to Lak'hnauti, w^re Tughluq 
Sh&h euniirmed him as governor of the province, and allowed hidi the use of 
the royal umbndla and the jewelled staff (which is carried before kings), 
because by his humility and submission he had established a preferential 
claim to the ofTico.”t Of Bughra Shah’s fate nothing is, known. Tughluq now 
despatched his adopted son§ Tatar Khan, governor of Zafarabad (near 

* Mr. Tl^iias (Chrouiclos, pp. lOt, 199) extc>ndi4 the reign of Firuz Sliiili to 722 ; 
but thorc are no coins for 719 unci 721 ; Col. Bush’s spccinieu of 720 is vc‘ry doubtful, to 
judge frenu the figure, aud for 722 no figure has lieen given. 

f BaliRiliir Khan luul the iiic'kiinmc^ of* Budr.i.h (cc mot signifie dans la lauguc in- 
dinnne le noiry — evidently the Hind, brownish. The Bibl. ftudicai edition of 

BadfU)ui (I, p. 221., middle) has evidently a mistake for Ibn Batutah’s 

Mr. Thomas (Chronicles, p. 197) calls Bughra Shuh instead of 

— a typographical error. . 

X This, I daresay, is the meaning of Barani’s phrase (p. 451), kih dar i(d*at o ban- 
dag% 8(xhqat namudah hud ; i. e, Bughra Sliah, if still alive, was passed over. This 
explanation shews that the oiueiidation of the ti^xts of Baram and Firishtah proposed by 
Mr. Thomas (Chronicles, pp. iMH, 197) is not required. 

Firishtah, of course, confounds this Nnyiruddiii with Bughra Khan, and calls him 

•* the son of Balban. * But Bnlbaii was bom about 605 (A. D. 1208) ; and supposing tliat 
Bughra Khan was bom ini^635 — a moderate estimate — he would have been about ninety 
years old, when Tughluq was in Lak’lipautI, and his odvanc^ed age would certainly have 
been remarked. Further, Na 9 iroddin only received tlie province of Lak'hukuti, while 
Bughra Khw had ruled over the whole of Bengal ; Bughra Khan's reinstatement, there- 
fore, would have been a disgrace for an old man of illustrious descent. 

§ Piear^hkwdndah, Tliis word is pronounced without the lz£&t, and 

f^foeans * an adopted son,' not • a foster sou.* 
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Jaunptir) with an army against Bah&dnr Sh&h, who was capturod and sent 
to Dihli with a rope round, his neck. 

The provinces of Sundrgdon and Satgaoo were placed under separate 
military commanders, Sunarg&on being given to Tatar Khdn.* * * § 

Tughluq Shdh then returned to l^ilili, and died on his arrival, crushed 
to death by the accidental or designed fall of a pavilion that had been erect- 
ed for his reception. His successor, Muhammad Shah Tughluq, left Na^ir- 
uddin in possejw^n/of Lak'hnauti. He released, however, immediately after 
his ace^'ssijg^^^a^dur Shah, gave him a large sum of money, and allow- 
ed him tinder certain conditions to return to Sunargdon, where Tatar Khan, 
the imperial coinmander was stationed. The province of Satgaon was placed 
under ^Izzuddin Tahya A’zam ul-Mulk.f Tdtdr Khdn received at the same 
time the title of Bahram Khan,;|: as also a large sum of money, elephants, 
and horses, and was ordered to accompany Bahadur Shah to Sundrgdon. 
They were to share the kingdom ; the cokiage was to betir the name of 
Bahadur Shab^d Muhammad Shah Tughluq, and their names were to be 
read out the hhuthah ; and last^, idahadur Shdh was to give up 

his son Muy^mmad Barbat as hostage. ^ 

In 72(rA. H. (1320 A. D.), Na 9 iruddin died,§ and Muhammad Shah 
Tughluq appointed Malik Bedar Khilji, — many MSS. have Malik Pindar— 
governor of Lak’hnanti with the title oi‘ Qadar Khan. Bahadur Shah fo>* some 
time remained faithfql to his engagement, and acknowledged on his coinage 
Muhammad Shah as liis suzerain ; but at last he attempted to throw off all 
outward signs of allegiance — I bn Bat Utah says he would not^ive up his 
son—, and thus brought Muhammad Shah's vengeance on himself.. The 
emperor sent a corps to Bahrain’s assistance, and Bahadur Shah was defeat- 
ed, captured, and put to di^ath. His skin was stuffed and paraded through 
the provinces o^he empire (about 731 A. H., or A. H. 1331). || 

Thus ended the line of the Balbani kings of Bengal. The tragic end of 
this Bengali dynasty \||:as not in the eyes of the Dihli historians of sufficient 
importance to be recorded, and it was left to an African traveller to furnish 
another example of the ^vicissitudes of illustrious families. 

* Firishtah Raya that Na 9 inidd£n got the whole of Bengal (in tho passage quoted 
by Mr. Tliomas, Chron., p. 197) ; but further on, Firishtah corrects himself, and limits 
NAqiruddiu’s power to the province of Lak’huauti. 

t Bad. I, 226, 230. 

X The French translation of Ibn Batutah has ** II (Muhammad Shsh Tughluq) ezpd- 
dia aveo lui le fils de son frbre, Ibrahim Khan,” which seems to bo a mistake for ** Bahram 
Kh6n, his adoptive brother.” is often confounded with jJ\ . 

§ Firishtah menfionB his death before relating tho events of 727 A. H. 

II There is a oonftision of names in Badaoni (BibL Indica Edit., I, 227; Lucknow' 
Edition, p. 59), who calls tho rebellious governor of Multan ** Malik Bahram Albah, 
adoptive brother of Sultan Tughluq.** 
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Bengal remained imperial till 739 (A. D. 1338), when the death of 
Bahram Kh&n* led to the sucocssful revolt of Fakhruddin Mub&rak Sb&h| 
the chronology of whose reign was discussed in my former essay. 

Summarizing these results and continuing the table of Bengid gover- 
nors on p. 246 of last year’s Journal, we have — 

Muhammad Arsalan Tatar Khan. TT i* was governor of 
Bengal in the beginning of Balban’s reign. 

Sher Kh6n. 

Amin Kh4n. 

Tughril (TI), Amin Kh&n’s Ndib, He rebels in A. D. 1279, and 
proclaims himself king of Bengal under the name of Mughisuddin. 

Na^iruddin Bughra Khan, son of the emperor Balban, A. 11. 
681 to 091, or A. D. 12S2 to 1292. 


Bukn uddi^n Abul Muzaffar Kai Ka^'s, son of Bughra Kh4u, the 
first acknowledged Muhammadan king of Bengal, 091 to 697 A. 11., A. D. 
1292 to 1297, or perhaps a fewycarh later. 

Shamsuddi^n Abnl Mixai]^ Fi^ru^z Shall (1), Iw >her of Kai- 
K4us, who reigned from 702 lif^t earlier) to 717 or 718, A<^. 1302 to 


1317 or 1318. 




Shiha'buddi'n Abul Muzafifar Bughra' Sha'h, son of Firiiz Shah (1). 
He re^g^ied m 718, or 1318, over Western Bengal. 

Ghiya'suddi'n Abul Muzafihr Baha'dur Shalii brother of Bughr4 
Shah. He ruled over Eastern Bengal from 711 (if not earlier) to 719, and 
over the who^ of Bengal during 720, 721, 722, and perhaps 723. 

Na 9 iruddiu, brother of Bughra Shah, governor of Laklmauti, from 
723 to 720. 

Ghiyasuddin Abul Muzaffar Bahadur Shah, restored in 
726 to the government hf Eastern Bengal, jointly with \ 

Bahram Khan, 726 to 739. Bahadur Shah rebels and is killed| 
about 731. C 

Qadar Khan, governor of Lak’hnauti, 72^ to 740, when he is 
kiUed. / 

’Izzuddin Yahya A zam ul-Mulk, governor of S&tgaon, 724 to 740. 


We have, therefore, the following genealogical tree of the Balban 
I^nasty ;t — 


* Mr. Thomas gives a coin struck by Boh&dur Sh&h at * Ghiyispdr* without Mo- 
hammad Tugliluq’a name on it. Its date may be 780 A. H. If the name of the mint- 
town is at all capable of identifleation, it seems that we should look for it to the ndgh- 
bourhood of Sunirg^og. 

f Completed from Chrouiclei^ p. 148. 
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Sultan Balban, Emperor of DihU, 


Mnliammad (IChdn i ehahid). 
Kai Khusrau. 


N&finiddfn Bughra Khan, 
Viceroy of Bengal, 


Hi^zzutldiu Kai- 
** " Qubad, J^mperur of 
JbihU, 


Sultan Kukmiddm Kal- 
Kaus, King of 
Bengal. 


Sliainsnddiii Firuz Shah, 
King of Bengal, 


Slnhabuddfn 
Bughra Shah, 
King of Bengal 


Na^iruddln, 
Govt r nor of 
Lak'hnauli. 


din 


T 






QliiydsudiUn Bahadur 
Shah, King of 
Ka^tern Bengal, 
then of Hie ivl^lt* 
of Bengal, i ^n 
Vireror 
Bael 11 
Beng il. 


Qutlu 


Lun. Hat mi 


Hat mi Kli£ii, 
Governor of 
Bihar, 


Muhaminad. 


Descendants 
still exiati* 
iiigatpre- 

' sent in 

Bihar. 

Of tlie other new Bengal coins given below, I may mention — 

(1.) A specimen of JiUluddiii Muhammad Sliah’s coina^, of 831 A. H. 
(A. I). 1427-28), belonging to the Society ; vide Plate XllI, No. 2. In 
my former Essay, I published coiiih of Muhainmud Shah of 818 and 821.* 

(2.) A hniiiue Gold Husain Shah of 907 (A.' D. 1501-2), struck^ at 
Muzafiarabicl^'.’ i 

Husain Shah’s Jj^int towns, as far as known at present, are Fathabad, 
Muzaffarabad, and K^sainabad. Fathabad was in my former Essay identi- 
fied with the modern^ station of Farid^idr. Muzafiarabad occurs in an 
inscription of Husain Shah’s reign, published by me in the Journal for 18 72, 
p. 106.t The inscription mentions that Uukn Khdn, “ Vazir of Muzofiar- 
ab4d and Kotwal of Fai^^^u^h,” built a mosque at Gangarampur. We may 
therefore conclude that Muzafiarabad was the (now unknown) name of a 
place or district in the neighbourhood of Pani^uah. 

Husainabad is mentioned on Husain Shah’s later coins, as also on those 


* Mr. Laidley*B Muhammad Sh&h given on p. PL IV, Ko. A Journal, A. S. B., 1840^ 
reaemhles tho apecimen of the Society’n cabinet. 

t Xlie legend os given there mentions Zolkrabad ; but the muioke was conucted 
in the Errata for 1872. 
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of Ills grandson and son Firuz Sliak (III) aiid Mahmud Shah (III). There 
are several Husahiabads near Gaur, and it is probable that Husainabad stands 
for ‘ Gaur.’ Mr. Westmacott* is inclined to identify it with the Husain- 
6bad which lies eleven miles cast by south from English Bazar, and 54' miles 
south by west from Chatra. 

1 may mention that Marsden and Laidley read Jannatabad,” instead 
of “ Husainabad but on careful examination it will be found that 
* Husainabad’ is the correct reading ; nor is there any nn^frtrical evidence 
to shew that Gaur had the euphemistic name of Janiiata)|iii'd''.^^<^re Hum^ 
yun’s time. • ^ 

(3.) Several new varieties of Nuqrat Shah’s coinage, one struck in 
930 A. H. at Niigratabad, a mint town which only appears on Nu^rat Sliah’s 
coins. Unless tiie name stands, like riusainabad, for some plact; uccar Gaur, 
it may refer to the Nu^*ratabad, which Ahulfazl gives under Sirkar G’hofa- 
g’hat. lu fact, it seems as i& Nu^ratabad stood for G’horag’hat itself ; 
for Abulfazl docs not mention Ae town and llaweli of G’horag’hat, but 
gives only Bahlah Nu^‘riittibjidi| a :[ \ 

(4.) A silver coin of Mali nu\ Shah (ITI), unique as far*^^ the date 
is concerned, the propei’ty ofl Col. Hyde. Its date, 939 A. or 1533, 
shews that the death of accession and mui’der of Firuz 

Shah , f 11^1), t and Mahmud Shah’s accession all took place in 939. We 
have, therefore, to lix Mahmud Shah'^ reign from 939 (end) to 941, instead 
of 910 to 91 1, as given in my former Essa 3 % 

1 now give my readings and tnuislations of the above named inscrip- 
tions and coins. 


Shiha'buddFn Abul MuzaiTar Bughra' Sha'h. 

(Uivjil-Grsiiulh(»u of the Kiiij>eror iiulbiiu.) ’•ax 

For the reign of tliis king I have only to give ^he c^iu mentioned 
above. I 

1. Vide VI, XII 1, No. 1, and Thomas, ‘ Chroniaes,* PI. VI, No. 4. 
Silver. Weight, 1C»(;'97 grains. Lak’hnauti, A. H. As. Socy. Bengal. 

OnvEBSE — 

^9 do A ftJ f 


Obvzbse— T he I 1 UU 111 al-Mu«ta’vim, Comitiaudcr of the Faithful, 
r, Margin — This silver piece was struck in LakMuuiuti, the capital, in 718. 

Bbtebse — ^T hc gi^'ut Sultiiii, Shiliab udduiiya wtuldiu Abul Muzatfar liiiglira Shah. 

Tide also Jom*nal, As. Socy. Bengal, Pt, I, 1873, p. 250. * 

* Calcutta Review, 1871» p* *130. TIlo Aiu givi'ii a pargaiiah Husaiudbad iu 
Ijli^Slt^Audainbar (TandaU) ; vide also Journal, A 8. R., lor 1870, Pt. 1, 305. 

Journal, A. S. R., 1873, p. J2U8. 

00 
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Jalaladdi'n Abnl Miuafllajr Muhammad Bhalu 

(Tenth king.) 

In my former Essay, 1 published tliree coins of this king^ dated 
818 and 821. The Hon’ble E. C. Bay ley has since found specimens dated 
from 818 onwards to 824>.* 

1. Vide PI. XllI, No. 2. Silver. Weight, 161-53 grains. A. H. 831. 
Tughra chara^' ■ As. Socy. Bengal, one specimen. 

Obvf^®'^A . . . i 

Margin — ( ^ ) 

BeYEUSE — j jJL^ 

Obtekse — T he Khalifah of God liy evidence and proof 

Margin — 831. 

Bevebse — J alal udduiiya waddin Abul Muzoif r Muhammad Sh^, tlic king. 
Specimens of this coin do not appear t^ be very rare. I only lately 
saw three w' . a Calcutta poddr ; but tj^y^ Fere entirely deiaeed and there<- 
fore uselesy r n 

^ Na'siruddPn Abul Muzaffar jsiahmu'dsha'ii (I). 

(Twelfth king.) 

The following inscription belonging to the reign of tliis king % ub' found 
by Mr. Westmacott*laid in a ioiub near the Port at Maldah. The stone is 
not in situ; it must have been taken from a mosque built by one Hilal in 
A. H. 859. 

No. 1. ‘ The MkJimdd Shuh Inscription of A, JI, 859. 

• ^ *J aUI ^^XJ Aj ^ .ILJl aaIc JU 

y jJiaxJI ^Ual.i4Jl *^*51 

* Vide rrocGediiigf[i^^. 8. B., August, 1874, p. 157. The legend of the curious 
A’zom Shdhi, exhibitcHl l^gthc Honorable K. C. Bayley, is as follows : — 

Obyekse — slA^i jAkJi j *11^ 

Bevjsbsb — j (•X.lft £,ji jiM 

Margitt—h\ r **« K«J| giA 

Tlie ooiu is, no doubt, XK)sthumous ; and the reason assigned, namely^ Timur’s inva* 
sion, is the only satisfactory explanation that ekn be given. The Jaunpdr coinage offers "* 
another example; for the earliest dated coin given by Mr. Thomas (Chronicles, p. 821) 
is of 818, and the first two Jaunpur kings (796 to 804) struck no coins. Besides, this 
postlmmouH A’zam Shalii of 812 helps us perhaps to fix the reign of Bfiyazid Shah ;->for 
as Bayazid’s coins commence with 812, it seems as if his reign lasted from 812 to'8l7. 
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jJia iXj^ ItAXi I ^ 

** tf# 

II JbUiUj j AVm &A^ 

He upon whom be peace said, * lie who Imilds a mosque will have a castle built for 
him by God in Paradise/ In the reign of the great and exalted king Xa9iruddunya 
waddfn Abul Muzaffar Mahmud Shah, the king, this mosque was built by 
the slave of the throne [of God], H i 1 a L Written on the 19th Wban — may the bless- 
ings of this month be general ! — of the year 859 [4th August, 1459^^ 

The three Mahmud Shah inscriptions published in my I'gi fetrw .nessay 
belong to 861 and 863 ; hence this one is the earliest hitlierto foui^ 

1 take this opportunity of giving a slightly improved reading of Col. 
Hyde’s unique Mahmud Shah silver coin, published by me in Journal, Pt. I, 
for 1873, p. 269. 



€i£(TsmsE— y 4 

Heyerse — gbi j 


Obyishsk — Assisted by the assistauce of the Merciful, tlic vicigereiit of God by proof 
and evidence, struck 8 16. 

ItKviSBSE — Na^iruddunya waddin*Abu1 Muznftar Majiuiid Shall. 


Biiknuddl'n Abul Muja'liid Ba^rbak Sha'h. 

^ (Thu.i!l>l*iiljriiiug.) 

Of this king only two inscriptions had liitherto b(^ ki\wii. One of 
little importance was found by me at Tribeni ; the oWer, da^d pafar 865, 
fixed the beginning of Harbak's reign, and was disco ve p d by Mr. Westma* 
cott near the tomb of the Pir i Chilillgazi, * the b put forty yards high,’ 
near Dinajiiur.* 

The following Barbak Inscription, wliich is onl^wo months later than 
that of Mr. Westmacott, was brought about fifty }^rs ago by Mr. Marsh- 
man from Gaur to Scrampore. As mentioned above (p. 282), it is now in 
the Museum in Calcutta. 

No. 2. The ^drhah Shah Imc^nption of A. H. 865. 

^ ^ ^ 4jiJ) ^ J« 

* Vide Mr. Wostmocott’E note in Jouruid, Pt. 1, 1873, p. 273. 
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3 Ui^l ^. . . 3)1 JjWl 

j ^^laXuiJ) %Uuh)b|^iA>s'^ ^UaJLi# 

gJ \»t 

II A^U^Uj ^ AAw J^SI ^ 

The Prophet^upQii.wliom be ppsioc !) has «a5d, ‘ He who builils a inosqac in the world 
wdll have Hoveiit^j^ built for him by Gml in Pai'iulise.* Tliis uioaquc was built in tho 
time of .tin* jr‘'. .ki^.^, namely the Siiltdii, who is the sou of a Sultsin, 11 u k ii u d d u n y d 
wad^mm M u j a ]i i d B d 1 * b a k 8 h d h Sultan, sou of Mahmud Shah Sultan, 
and the builder is on the 10th Jnmnda I, KG5 [21th December, 14G0J. 


The otlier Barbak Shall Inscription was discovesred by Mr. Westma- 
cott in the village of Dootalao, on the road from Old Maldah to Dinajpur 
and 22 miles from the former. The slab is on the entrance of a mosque. 


No. 3. The Barhak Shah Inscription f Beolalao, A. IT. 868. 

j aHI tXXc S aU) gi j ^;^SI |»^il j &UW 


U4kJi^ j js (*^1 

« ** ** . 

Oisr^l saJt Uj * *j,^I )yai (.jV 




yjlkLJ) »UJO;b IjojJI ^JUJI JviVAll JiLx/) 

i‘ - - 

^ Ailft j jj^) j AilJ.JL» j ajXo aUI iaIa. jj^UaJU »Ui 

^ a 

II ^ ^ I 


God Almighty says [Qordn IX, 9], ‘Do you take the giving drink to the pilgrims and the 
frequenting of the. Holy 31asjLd in value to bccc|uul to him wlio believes in God and tho last 
day and exci'ts himself on the road of God ? They arc not uipial in value in the eyes of 
God ; for God docs not direct unrighteous x’coplc.* Tlie Prophet 1^1^ 0 bas 

Bald, ‘ He who builds, d;c., (os above). This Jami* mosque in the town ofTirddbdd was 
built by the groat Khan, the exulted Khuqau, the adviser of kings and rulers, who is a suf- 
ficient i)roteetiou against tho [evils of thej ago, Ulugh Murabit Kha n, — may his 
high qualities endure ! — ^in the time of the just, libeml, learned^ and wiseking.Euk nud- 
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dany& waddfn Abnl Mnzaffar* Bdrbak Shdh, tbe king, son of Mnhnidd 
Shdb, the king — ^may God perpctnato &c., !— >on the 6tb Bajab (may its honor increase !) 
of the year 868 [4th March, 146 J]. 

On the mosque itself is a smaller inscription in four compartments. I 
have not deciphered the whole. 


•• M •• » 

^;UJ1 3L^I ^ d^l . . • ixJ) ^ 

** y.1 U« 

• • • • 3 

The Prophet (lilcssings on him !) fwiys, * lie who Imilils, &c., [asalxivo]. Tliis mosque 
(was built] in the blessed town of 'f i r u d b a d, generally known as D e o t a 1 d o, in the 

reign of k Shah, — may God )ioA)etuaU' his kingdom iind rule and elevate his condition 

and dignity ! — by [Ulugh Murabit Khan]..., may Gudpi’uU'ctliim in both worlds! 

The wanting portions contain the name of ls\gh Murabif 

Khan, and at the (uid the wom.s-^ • y 

A^Uju%j tip to ihe pear 978 (?yii 

‘Murahit’ moans * guarding the frontiers.’ The name ‘ Tirudhad’ ap- 
peafPfiPte no longer, known. 


Shamsuddi^ Abul MuzafTar Yu'suf Shall. 


(Fimrteenlli king.) 

According to tlie Iiistoriiis, Ilarbak Shall d^'d iqfeTS) A. H. The latest 
hithei'to ascertained date is S7il j but the ]*ers’*'^ MS.* on Shah Isma’il Gha- 

* This semis to be u iriistaki' fo'* Mtijdhid, The Versian Dietionary, 

entitled * Slniraliiaiiiali i ilinihiiiii,* \vhieh is dedicated to ild’Hnk &\a1i, has also *Abul 
Muziiilar’; hut as wo know iiolliiiig regarding the aulhor or lii Aiative wan, iiml nothing 
doti 111 to regarding the year in wliicdi he eompleted his diotioiuoT, it is ]%3.siblc that the 
Barbak Sbali, to wlioiii lie dedicated his dictionary', is the lit' Inik Sli&h of Jaunpur, who 
ruled iu ilaunpur from 879 (the year when the Bengal Burba ^hah is said to have died) 
to 881. Later, bo was rest<ired by Sikaiiilar Lu<h. Mr. Thoir^ ((Jluxiuieles, i). 877) lias 
coins of 892 and 894; but they contain no ^'«/tt.y-namu. -/rirfe Jouriuil, A. S. Bengal, 

1868, p. 8. / 

■ The kuntjah of Muzaffar Sliali of Bengal, I believiiV to be Abnl-Xa^r, as given 
on inscriptions ; and 1 believe the coin published iu Joiiniul, 1873, p. 312, gives this 
name likewise. 

A similar confusion ina^s be noticed hi the kvnpaJi of Aurangzlb, which is Ahid-Zom 
jfar , os given in tbe histories jiud on coins; but many iusoriptiuus of his reign 
have the more common Abul Muzatlar. 

The most common kunyalis of Indian kings are Abnl-MuzaUar, Abul-Mujahid, Abul- 
Fath, Abul-Zafar, Abul-Na 9 r, Abd Na 9 r, Abal>MuUdmid, Abul-Ma’ali, and Abul-Banikat ; 
but there are not many more. 
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llangp^r discovered by Mr* Damant, furnishes some evidence of the 
ctnesB of the histories, inasmuch as the MS. states that Isma’il was in 
\ beheaded by Bdrbak Shah. 

The following inscription of Yusuf Shah seems to be of 870 A. H. If 
the date is correct, the inscription can only refer to Yilsuf as prince or 
governor ; and this supposition is strengthened by the absence of the for- 
mula khallada a^^ mulkaJiu, which is due to the reigning king. 

K'' xusuf Shah Imcriptiom of Old MdJdah, A. H. 870. 

Mt^'^estmacott says, ** I went to a mosque at Shank Mohan in Old 
** Maldah, and saw there two insenptions ; but the slabs had been washed 
(f^er and over again with pitch and oil, doubtless with most laudable mo- 
^‘tives, but to such an extent that to take a good rubbing is out of the ques- 
** tion.” “ One of the inscriptions is 2 ft. G in. by 11 inch., in one line, and 
the date appears to be sab'tn wa samdnmiah^ ^0.” 

The word sanah before the date is certainly doubtful ; and the date 
may therefom^Oe 87G, or even 879. . 

** ** f 

^ ^ ^UaioJI^sliA slA 

m *** I 

II j J^l ^ .... ufJlJI 

The Prophet (i^n wljmn be^peuce !) has said, * He who builds, &c., [os above]. Ip 

the time of the king Dha'i'*'.,, waddin Abul Muxaffar Yusuf 

Shah, the king, sor ^^imud Shall, this mosque the Malik dated 

Jumoda I, of the yt 87- i. ^ • 

The other /ascrip\ Ion is a long narrow slab and contains two linosr-^ 

^ H 

• • • • V j 

cMt^l . .... e>4* 

^ .... 

The first line belongs \o an Arabic Idmiyah ode (metre, hazaj). Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Westmacott had to leave Maldah, before the stones could be 
thoroughly cleaned. 

Baiftiddf n Abul Muzafllar Fi'ru's Sha^ (II). 

(Eighteenth king.) 

Mr. Westmacott found two inscriptions of this king, for whose reign 
we had hitherto no mural evidence. 
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The first inscription is dated 15th pafar, 894, and is from Oo&nft 
Factory, ivitliin the precincts of Gaur. The letters are beautiful. 

No. 5. The Firkz Shah (II) Inscription of Oodmdltf. A.H. 89^9 

Mr. Westmacott says — 1 thinli it most probable that the slab bel(^|||^ 
« ed originally to a mosque of which the ruins lie a couple of a hundred 
“ yards S. E. of the Factory. A row of four granite pillars, ten feet apart, 
** and a corresponding pillaster ; the northern wall Mflfi. ^ brick with a 
course of granite, some of which is cut into a moulcyg^S^md a pinnacle 
at the south-western angle, still remain to shew that it was^vS^^g&ild- 
ing, with probably ten domes, in two rows, the length of the buQding 
'‘from N. to S. being divided by the row of pillars. It has b^n 
“ deeply trenched, probably for the bricks. It is about a hundred y^ds 
“ to the eastward of an embankment which extends northwards, past 
Sa'dullahpiir, to the tomb of Shaikh Aklu Sii'ajuddin, commonly call- 
ed Jhunjhuniyah, at KoirAlabari, at the N. W. angle of Sagardig’hi. 
Southwards I do not know Iblie line of the embankment. ^ It is called 
^ garb,’ or * fort.’ Goamaltflieu about 5 miles S. of the stb^mii of Eng- 
lisTi Bazar,' and was the KsiObuce of the archaeologist HA^Creigliton, 
“ who has written a inonog™)h on Gaur. Three of Mr. Creighton’s 
** children are buried at GoamaWi, A. D. 1800 and 1802.” 


^ IjJaJI ^ ^ ^^1 Jli 

j'l .... «k*-**^l IJja 

•H* ^ 

aJIA j y aillalu# ^ hU» 

I) j y ^ 

The Prophet (blcsainpi ' .ys, * He who builds, This... mosque was 

builthy the great Ulugh, the exalted lord, Mukhliq Kh vu, in thereiguofthe 

great, exalted, liberal, and just king Saifudduny^ li^ddin Abul Muzaffar 
Firuz Shah, the king, — may God perpetuate his kingdom and his rule and elevate liis 
condition and dignity ! — on the 15th Safar, 894 [18th Jam ^y, 1489]. 

I have also since found in the coin cabinet of our Society a rather defaced 
specimen of a Firuz Shahi of 893, as figured on p. 288 of last year’s Journal. 
It weighs 163*37 grains! ^ 

No. 6. Another Firdz Shdh Inscription from Mdldah. 

Mr. Westmacott’s second inscription of this king is from the Kafrah, 
or the old Fort, of Old Maldah. Buchanan says, it was a sar&i, but it seems 
to be fortified. The date of the inscription is illegible. 


P P 
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a 1 Zui l.A**'* pi- J Axle JU 

^ fr^ 

|ib ^ <jU.lw j *111 jl^ jj/lal* »1A jjjiJ j^tJI 

V ||J 

iZ^UiUj , , , aIm# ^ . . . • 

> ^' *. Y 

'P'“**S55 upoft whom he peace, law said, * He wlio buildfl, &c. Tliis mosque was 
Jg^ tlTe’ time uf P] of the j list king S u i f ii d d u ii y a w a d d i ii A h u 1 M u z a f fa r 
^z Shah, the king— may God periiotiiato his kingdom and his rule ! And the builder 
lis mosque is Majlis namely Sa’id ..dated auno 8.. 

J No. 7. The Mrds Shah Inscription from Gath Jaripd^ Sherpur^ HaU 
* mansingh District. 

The Blab of this inscription is now in thclMuseum of the Society, and 
was received, as I stated above (p. 282) from ifabu Ilara Chandra Chaudlmi’i, 
of Sherpur. is of granite and measures ^ft. by 2 ft. ; but the letters 
are very ui/vlear, and many are liopelcf^lyKiroken away. The inscription 
Beems to Iwe belonged to a vault. In eaehjjborner of the slab is a squiire, 
containing the name of one of the llrst fou^'KIuillfahs ; the two squares on 
the left and those oirthe right are joined by vertical lines, but thc\ Ln ,»uc- 
tween each set of Bi|uares are illegible. The slab was entire ; but an ele- 
phant put Ills foot on it, and the right side of the stone broke in two. Tlie 
iuscrix^tion its9|^ cousins of »bur lines. 1 have deciphered the following — 


. . aUI J» aJI SI s 

Jr"^ ' 

. • • ^ • • • • 3 .... 3 iJslil) 3 

^UaLu V ^ ^ ^ 

. . . ( S njjb ailkliM ^ aXU a11| cxLL 

S II •••••••• AAui 


In the name of Qod, the merdfid, the element ! There is no God but Allah, Mu« 

hammad is Allah's prophet there is no God but Allan, Muhammad is Allah’s 

prophet...... O God, bless Muhammad, the clecteil^ and ’AJi, the chosen, and F&timah, the 

pure, and Hasan... and Husain built the king of the age and the period 

Saifiiddunya waddfn Abul Muzaffar Firdz S h a h, the king, — inayGod 
perpetuate his kingdom and his rule! Tins {vault F] was completed in the blessed... 
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*Ala^iddifa Abnl Hiuaifltar Hnsoin Shalk 

(Twenty-first king.) 

Of this king no less than seventeen inscriptions have been published I 
this Journal.* They give the years 903, 907, 908, 909, 911, 915, 916, 9L| 
922, 925. Mr. Westmacott found in Mfildah six new ones of 899, 

907, 910, 914, 918, 923 ; and Mr. J. 11. Beid, C. S., has sent me two of 9Q 
and 909 from Saran. 

Husain Sh&h*s coins, as far as hitherto known, give tlfc y1k|^99, 90( 
912,914,918,919. Of corns, I can give two new ones, fJS 
silver coin of 899, from llhc cabinet of our Society, and a unique gold 
of 907, which Col. n3'de and 1 lately purchased at a podar’s shop in 
cutta for the cabinet of the Societ}'. 

1. Vide PI. Xlll, No. 3. Silver. Weight, 166*89 grains. No mir 
town. A. H. 890. (As. See. Bengal, one specimen.) Circular 
No margin. 


aJi H 






-may 


1*33 grains, 
n the margin, 

IjjoJII aJU 


OBTEBSE — AjlhLwj aBi oXah.| 

i 

BJ^TEBBE — A 1 aBI Jy-y ( 

’AlailddunyA waddinAbiR Mu/affarHa<iaiuSh6h, tbu kiiigr 
GofpBIlpMik Ills kingdom nnd his iiilc ! 

Thoro is no God but Allah ; Nuliummad is Allah’s prophet.* Lund lievenue (kka- 
rc(;), 899. 

2. Vide PI. XIII, No 4. Gold. Uniqul 
Muzaffarbad, 907. (As. Soc. Bengal.) CircuJnr 
twelve speoi’heads, 

Obveuse— O yAf ikiZs ^j| slA yjXmiA, 

A^Xo ABI «>JLA. 

BeVEBSE — ^ • V aB| Iff a1) ^ 

’Al&iiddunyfi wtiddin Abul Mu/affar Husf 
of Sayyid Ashraf the Husmnf — ^may God perpetuato his kiugdc]| 

Hiorc is no God but Allah ; Muhammad is Allah’s proph 
'db4d],907. ^ 

No. 8. The JBhUaw Shah JnecriptMn ^899. 

Mr. Westmacott found this inscription on the premises of one Pat’liu 
Kh4n at M&ldah, not wi eitUy at the tomb he calls tho ‘‘ Dargali i Aulad 
Sult^ Adam MjPkhi,” or ‘ tho shrifie of the descendants of Sulfaii • Adam 
of Balkh.’ Sul^n Adam’s name is not given in biographical works of 
Saints in my possession. 

* Vida Journal, 1673, Pt 1, p 292, aud Jouimd 1872, p. 106* 



Shah, tho king, sou 
Muzaflarbad [^Muzafitir- 
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*1j| iilf jJL. ^ *jle *1/) J^S 

3 '4*^1 i** vsjUsI^I jLji ^ • ii**l t)j^ )j^ 

^ ^ IcMb jJVlsliw j AlX* <mi ( AI a i^A ^ A fe .fl 

4)1 A^UiUj^ j j jJi^] 

JM Tlic Propb^** ^**',^ 0011 ^ blossiiigs on him !), ‘ lit* who builds a mosque for God, wHl 
«pe a lasfl J ^S/o ittuuili for him by God in Pnr.idiso.* li ^as built in the n*ign of 
lali, thpj udduuya w addin Abnl M 11 / a f far Hunain Shiib, the Jcing— 
Ood jwriietuate his rale and kingdom * This mosque \v is built by Mnj Hb Bahat 
jllab], on the 10th Zi Qa’dah, 800 [13th August, 1 lOJJ. 

^ I 

\ The in<»criptiou seems to have been carved by the same hand as the 
^uzaflar Shah iiibcripiiou of b98, of which 1 gave a facbimilu in my former 
^eay. 

No 0. The Tlumhi 8Mh l^^scriplion o/*900. 

V’# This inscription was found by Mr. Wc^ tnnieotl on a in^atlittlo mosque, 
Mtterly ru^i‘d, just outside the Alald^ili . The Mosque is called 

• Fauti y*^asjid,’ or ‘Burial Mos(|iio.V “fThc liafrah^^ Air. Wehtinacoit 
says, ‘w called by the jieoplo a S.irai foi\.|,’r.ii oilers ; but fiom its strength, 
“ and the depth of the g.itewayb, 1 still think it must have heon^^i fort, ner- 
haps used as a Sardi latli^ily. It is ju’-t opposite a curious tower on the 
“ Niniah riarti side of the Malninanda 1 liver, stuck all round with slabs of 
“ stone, wLn h look as iJ’ t^iey been iiiicudcd to support the builder’s scaifuld- 
“ iiig, and baV\iiov4^ bee^ removed.” 


aJijL«2r^ ^ AlJliks*' ^ , X ^ djkifi JU 

^ liwLo «*i^l y^UaLiJ) ^ ^ 

>£uJiy) viJJI jXr ^tj^n J <4/*^* fchv" 

liar'll |*> ^ glj AiVSiiw j aXL« &U) oJl^ ^jl-taLiJI ttft 

11 hy^ AAm jm»}\ ^iSla/l jfl 


'^9 The Prophet (God's blessiiiga on him !} says, * He who buildB a mosque for God, will 
|ave a cBstlo built i(>r liiui by God in Paradise.’ It was built in tbe time of the king who 
ifl ashisted by the ussistaner of the .ludge, and cxcrU himself on the road ({the Merciful, the 
Khalihiti of God by i>roof and ovidenco, ’Altiuddunyd waddfu jftul Muzaffar" 
Husain 8hah, the king, — ^may God peiqxptuate his kiugdom and rule ! This mosque 
was built by Khan Mu’azzam, sou of Ulugh 8hcr, on the 11th 8haww&l, 90U [6th 
July, 14iU6]. 
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No, 10,* The Inscription of Susain Shdh^s Madrasah at ^Ga\ 

A. H. 907. 

Mr. Westmacott found this interesting inscription on a little mos<]l 
near the Thfinah at English B^zar. Tlie stone is, therefore, not in 
and may have belonged to the Madrasah,, the ruins of which he states 
exist in Gaur.f 

The beginning of this inscription, ^ Search after knowledge even as i ^ 
as China,’ is a well known saying of the Prophet, and in mode> 

times quoted by Muhammadans in connexion with th^pra|k^£|i;uv]' 
education in the East. ( 

The inscription is free fram grammatical mistakes. 

j t^c au) Ju ji j 

CS^jljuuJ) ^UaloJ) 

J ^ 

aUI jJ a . 

y aJuM AJL^ VjImi 


Tlie Prophet (Gud’s blessiiigN 011 liiiii !) has said, * 
were in China/ Tliis excellent Mudrusjili wiis onltTcd tu 
king, the Sayyid of the Say^'ids, the source of aiispicM^^.,..' 
road of God the All-givor, llii 1 iiiii|iii 1 il^ m^ihu’i ifmi n and >8S 
the Merciful, *Ala uddiftiya \v a ifxl i n Abul Mu'/affa 
king, the Husaini — ^uniy God perpetuate his kingdom ! — ^for tlie 
religion nud instruction in those orders which alone are 
obtain from God the great reward and asks Him for His ever] 
Bfunazau, 907 LlOth March, 1502], 



ledge, and if it 
at and generous 
himself on tlio 
with the lielp of 
a i n S h 6 11 , tho 
ihiiig the seVeueos of 
i, hceaul» he hopes to 
ng mercy, on the 1st 


* Mr. Wostmacott also sent me rubbings of several insMptions from Hcmtabad, 
Western Din&jpur. Among them was an iucompletc Husain Miahi of A. H. 906 ; a largo 
Circular inscription, containing Qor. 48, 27 $ and a tomb iu^^ption of one Shaikh Jamal- 
uddCn bin Makhdiim Shaikh. 

t The removal of inscriptions fh)m Gaur may have been the cause of their preserA 
tion. We know from Grant’s Essay (V th Report, p. 285) that the Nisdinoit Dvjtar contiunK 
jon entry of Rs. 8000 under .the head of qimat khishtkdr, which was annually levied from 
a fkw landholders in the neighbourUo(^ of Gaur, who hod the exclusive righl^of *' dis- 
. mantling the venerable remains of the aftcient city of Gaur or Lak*hnauti, and conveying 
from thence a particular spocicB of enamdled bricks, surpassing in composition the imita- 
tive skill of the present race of native inhabitants.’* 




SlL* 
JlUh, 


^ H. B\ochvmnn--^0^ogrig9%if and Sktorjf of Bengal. — Uo. II. [No. 8| 

No. 11. 3^ Mutain 8h6h Inscription from S6ran. A.H. 909* 

J This inBoription was sent me by Mr. J. B. Beid, Q. S., A’zamgarh, N. 
i, ProYineeB.* 

I ^JuJI ^Uai-JI *iar**^I lift ^XJ • iu:^l ^ aljL« 

yi ytf 

I) S^4>^^uuJ J ^ttij Ajumi AiUalitf ^ aXI^ aU) 

Tho Prophcl^ &c., &c.. (a«i aliove). This Jami* mosqno was built by the exalted and 
k noiirod kiup:, ’Aid uddunyfi waddfn Abul Mu/affar Husain Shah«tbe 
npr, son of Snyyid Asbrof, Al-Husaim — ^iuay God pei^>ctuato his kingdom and his rule ! — 
[the year 909 [1603-4] 

No. 12. The Hmam Shdh ImeriptioHt of 910 A. IL.from Maldah. 

Ak Mr. Wcstmacott found this iiihcriptio preserved in tlio mosque of 
^^iQtafd at GiLtbari, Maldah. Gif ibaii is about five miles below 

fhar, on tbeVebtem bank of tthC MaUduauda. The mosque is 
^ materials taken from the rmne/^f Gaur, and the people saj tliat 
D, which must have belonged a gate, came from there. 

J ^oJI jUfi g i ifAWt Ilia gU &SJ 

)) AjLftJLuki J AJLitf AjUoIm# ^ 

This door un/[l ^ Oio timc'bi <Cirr'^alted and honored king, 'Alauddunyd 
sdaddin Abu/ MiVaffar Huhain Sh^., tho kmg^ son of Sayyid Ashnif Al« 
Miisaiuf — ^may yod pirli^tuate his kingdom and his rule ! — ^iii the year 910 [A. D. 1501-6]. 

* Mr. Keid also s(*]| me a rubbing of a Husain Shah inscription from IsmI’ilpur in 
^&ran. Tho i ight h«iiidUulf of tho hlab ib wanting The left portion is — 

^ *Ala| '*1 J (.tfctJl (yUL/l jMf , , , , 

^JLv J d^ dU| ^ii j ^ A sk. dUf 

kjtij ^Jj ^g}] Ajy'djjlaf- liJiJ SI JojI*—* , , 

II AiUkxJj ‘S— ivw e>U»&.l| ^^J| lyl 
[«.. namely the great and exalted king, and tho victorious, liberal Imim, who exerts him- 
ugainsi the cnomies of God, uho professes tho true faith* who traces his descent from 
LC Prophet of God . tlie Miylib ul-Maj&lis who is known as the " Shower-heart*’ [t. e. 
ic liberal] — ^may his generosity last to the day of judgment and endure till the truth, 
comes to him ! In the mouth of the Prophet, Bha’bdn, 906 [March, 1601]. 

Tlie month of Sha*b4n is often called * the month of the Prophet^* just as Bi^ab iB 
called sAaJkr nlloA, * the month of God.’ 
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No. 18. The Imeription from Huaain Shdh^e Moeque tn Mil 

A. H. 914. 

The reading of this inscription is by Mr. Westmacott, who found 
dab attached to a modern mosque in M&ldah. 

4l alfl sJJ ^ fLi ^ aU| 

^jjUaLttJI liXfe ^ g»V? ^ gO sXm Ij 

^IkLoJ) j i 3nJ ] 

* )) aj\i A> 4i.^ ^ jSLe 4jum j aU) 

^ The Ihrophe^ &c., Ac., (as above). Tliis Jami* mosque was built by the ezalh 
honored king, *A1& uddunyA waddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shal 
king, son of Sayyid Ashraf, Al-Husalui — may God perpetuate his kingdom and his i 
in the year 914 [A, D. 1508]. 

No. 14. Inscr^tionfroh Hmain Shdh's Mosque at MolnataUf Jk 
lah. A. H. 91S. 





Mr. Westmacott found ti 
Shah (vide below No. 16) at 
*of old Maldab, in a little 


ascription together with o 


8id5 face upwa 
thegrav^T s 



msc 

detail [Maul&natali P], aboutl 
hut. “ Both inscriptions,” 
on the ground, and arc 

grave M a Fir, called Sulfan Shihabuddin, at which a lai 
is kept burning. The people say, he left the throu^nd became a Faq 
Could this be your Shihabuddin Baya^id Shah t* 

*ix. u’j. Jji ^ ai J 

AXU. *1/1 ^ ^^UaL«J| jfw J 

II AjLftAa»J AJUlfAillalJ 

The Prophet, Ac., Ac., (os above). This mosque 'was 1 
ed king *Ala uddunyA waddin AbulMuzaffai 
son of Sayyid Ashraf, Al-Husaini — ^may God perpetuate his/ 
year 918 [A. D. 1512]. 

No. 15. Inser^tion from Daulat Ndzvr^s Mosque at BhoU. 

. A. H. 923. 

The builder of this mosque, to judge from his name, was a Eunuch. 

Mr. Westmacott found the inscription at Bholahiiti which lies n 
. Gil&bapi, mentioned on p. 804, on the western bank of the Mahanan 
bebw English B&z&r* 


b by the exalted and hoe 
Lusain Shah, thclJ 
I and his rule ! — ^iil 



H. and HSiioty ^ Jfen^aL^Ko. It. [No. 9» 


3. BU 

i ^ 

aui *u ^ Ajjic tin 

{xJI pLjl jji d*^) ItX* ^ 

f • ** 

!^| L^.^AI ^ ^UaLaJI vlwi J ^dJt * 

pAxi\j j 4bL& ^ 1^1 ^^1 J ^UaLf j d£U aUI txLi^ * 

II Z^Um4«J j j ^J^0JiS SAmp 

BrophM^ Ao.« (as before). This mosqne was built in the reign of the e&ltedhnA 

ed king 'Ala nddunyd waddin Abnl Musaffar Hnsain Shili« the 
son of Sayyid Asbraf, Al-Hnsaini— may God perpetuate bis kingdom end Ui Tlik ^ 
i elevate his condition and dignity! Its builder is Daulat K d z i r,<--biay his hODor 
Due/— io the year 923 [A. R IBlfJ 




Viisrat Sha^ 


remains doubtful \ but ^it is 
I middle of 939 A. 11., or about 


;in92?^ but,t] 


(a 


Hb\A \iO 'Viwvva 

939 ; and 
1Q|; hence Nu^' 
As explain 

fsbem the 


No. 16. The Im 



Na^irnddi^ Abul Uuaa 

(Tsvont^-«>eoond k\n| 
sioji f 

Ttbat bis death took place iytt 

S3. .4f' $ 

ibories state that Husain Shak^ ^ 

ained dale is 925. .The Nuqrat Shah iii^^criptions hitlicrio published, in- 
cluding thofe^iveu Iffclow, ^e of 929, 930, 933, 935, 930, 937, 938. For 
\.W •jv'ar \\b\^ <iO\\\a of \\\y» v>o\\ WtvVL Vl\\Q VS 

*, (*2) a FiruA S\\a\\ vwbCTYY^VAon oV Kaiaa* 
un do Malnnud Slidli {vUe pi. XIll, No. 
,.ii must mitUlIc of pao. 

fle in Journal for p. 297; Nufrat SLhh>e coin- 
^ r/f dJTes 0^2, 921, 927, ami I Ml eiiunwrnte hvlow now 
Reties ofhis^ soinagettrom tlw spociinons prc>9ci\cd in thv Society cabinet. 

^at SJitih Jnscripiwn from Falh Khan's Mosque^ 
Alaldahy A. II. 930. 

The following inscAiion was found by Mr. Westmacott together with 
14, given above, at A olnatali, over tlie grave of * Sul fan Shihabuddin.’ 
efers to a mosque entrSNiec built by one Fuili Khan. 

[* 1 find that Babar calls this king by his correct royal name, not No^ib Shfili. Vide 
J IV, 260; also Akbam&muh, 1,160. • 

[Bababwos l^ngrat Shth’s cuuteiuporary. Another renowned contemporary was 
lya, the son of a SLlhat brfihinan, who finmded the seoi of the y|ti4faAwis (Bmsh- 
to Brnytt itewwBtfc CihAt.nj.wM \iaru fa. . 

r had xniorAl. hi i. .. taiag th. Mig. «{ TAb tHth.., 
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^ JjfeJI y] ^.Jl ^ bj5f» ^li e^y-fl ; 


^ ^ *iL4 ^ j <j\ V> l«»j aXL* aUI i>i 4 « ^^laLaJI •* 

• *• • f\ 

11 j vaJ^***l 

The door of this mosqno was bult in the reign of the exalted and 
of a ldng|»Nd 9 ir uddnnyd waddin Abul Mnaaffar Na 9 Tat 
kiiigy eon of Hnaain Shah, the king,— >may Qod perpetuate hia kingdom and hie toMj 
may He elevate his condition and dignity! Ita builder ia Khin Mn’aaiaat i^l 
K h d n — ^may hia exalted position last !;— in the year 930 [A. D. 1521]. I 

No. 17. The Nu^at Shah Inscription from Oaur. A.H. 983. | 
The alab of this inscription is now in the Society. It was received 
gether with the Bdrbak Shalulnscription of 8G5, given above, from 
Q. Smith, late of Suramporc. V 

jui* iii ^ 

* ^1 loJt AJ^I 

i^VIslLmJI ^ aIiU I ^j 1 y IajjJI ^UaLii»J |^j ,j ^U a JLiJt 

* jtlj AxiU ^ dill jlihh. 

-- i *v« 

' Tlio Prophet, Ac , &e , (as Ik fore) Tliis JAini’ iiios({no aA huilt^n the reign ottho 
learned king, the king alio is the sou of a king, N at; i r ii dm \iuy a V ad d i n aIu 1 
M u / a f f .1 1* X 11 9 r a t S li a h the king, sou of Husain Shall jjhe king,- uia,> G(kI ]>Ae- 
tiuite his kingdom ^ Its builder is Majlia Sa’ d, — hjuexaltatiou endure ! llbo 
year 933 [A. D. 1527]. J ^ 

No. IS. The Hu^rat Shah Inscripfion of Mmilah. A. II. 935. I 
Mr. Westniacott found thi*> iii««c*nption lot i^o tlic tomb of a saLt, 
called Nniikapati Sahib, about a mile south of4dul(liih ; but ii commoAo- 
- rates the building of a mosque entrance by one Xhalf Khau, sou of jAj- 
lis Qara— a Turk, to judge from his name. ■ 

^UbiAoJI tX|.e ^ g i *ls^**^l Sr^kJI ItkA ^ ^ki 1 

{lAA jioM ^llaLJI 



^ H. Blocbmann — Geography and Sistory of Bengal. — ^No. IL [No. S, 


aUI 


Lyrtsp^ ^ Ajllalof j aUI jJL^ ^U&LuJI 

^ II j y eXm ^^9 

' •* 

The door of tliici Jami’ Mosque was Laili in the time of the just king:, the »Sa1tan« 
^JUii^of Soltdn, Naqir ucldunyd wuddin Ahul Muzaffar Nuqrat Shah, 

^ king:, of Husain Shah, the king — ^luay God i)erpotuatc his kingdom and 

P jA)mlder is K h a ii Mji ’ a z z a m K h a 1 f K h a ti, son of M a j I i s Qa r a. 

; DSSCA. IX 3* ' Jj. 

r\sT- ^ ^ Nu^'at Shah Inscription of Maltlah. A. H. 938. 

j'iioPpopi xJiis inscription, which is of importance on account of its date, corn- 
red kiugnorates the building of a well by one Bonilnialti. The slab is small and 
» found by Mr. Westniacott lying on the grave of a widow in Cholsrtpa- 

Maldah. 

‘ ' Tile name Bonamalti is doubtful : the first two sjdlablcs have no dia- 

ical points in the inscription. ^ 

hb Ali ^ *in ju 

■ The y, " ^ ^ w- ^ 

*5^ ^ I) y i ^Xam ^ ^ 

■' • \ t. u - . - 

Go<l AhnighqL ^las sa.^1, *Tli who comes with a p^od dcofl, to him (will he) ion simi- 
lar ones.* This w'd^vas jU in the n.*igii nf the king, the king who is the son of a king; 
N49ir ndduny^ ^^‘''’’nl Muzaffar N n^rat.Shuh, the king, son 

of <%usaiii Shah, the U^^'^^—inny G<kI pcr|alw.».'^'*--his kingdom and his rule ! Its builder is 
B a n a w ft 1 1 1 . liJ till year ’y:i8 [A. 1). 1 531 -32::i 

No. 20. fFhc Shah Inscription from Majlis SirdJ's Mosgue^ 

f ' b Muhhth, 

‘1( This is a mere fri^^jment of an inscription. Mr. Westmacott found it 
y the Chillah, or pr^fjer-cell, of the Saint Quth ’Ahini, on the nortliern 
btbik of tlie Knlindri IWfTor, at Sol pur Nagrai, nearly opposite Gangarampur 
Factory, G miles above Old Maldah. 

lUaWl JbyC ^ iJlft • Xj^l *11/0 II*J li 

^ <*» 

# # # • y ^^^ ^ *** y aUI ^I nL i J I 



• * « • 
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Tbo Prophet, &e., Ac., (as a)wvo)- This Jami‘ luosqne was built in the time o 
king, tlifi son of the king [iVa 9 iru(lcliin>a] w n d iH n A b u 1 Muza f fa r N u 
S li a h, ilio king, son of llui^aiii Slulli, the king — may God ])ei‘petuatc his ki 
and his rule ! ll-s builder is Majlis Siraj'**'*** 

Of Nu^vut Shah’s coinage I hafe given on PI. XT LI five new vari 
from the Cabinet oi' the As. Society. The legend is the same on 
them, dates and mint towns excepted. • 

OjiTEUSTS — j vi)liaLJl 

KetEUBE — A^Lo ^IkJL* jjLi ^ 

ODvriiSE — The king, son ol*a king, Navi r u d d u n y a w n d d i ii A h u 1 M u"*/. i 
LIkveusi: — X u 9 ra t S h a h, the Ifliig, sou of Uu&aiu Shall, the king, the HuJ 
— may Gt)d perpetuate his kingdom and hi-* rule 

No. 5, PL XI LI, weighs only IGO OO grains, and rcsemhles No. G, w| 
weighs 16l'‘‘d2 grains. Both s]»ecimens are struck at Nuqratabad, and ! 
bcai*s tlie date 0J30 A. H. Xos. 7, 8, J) arc of rude manufacture, and W( 
10J5’97, 1(53*8, 103*72 grains, J ;spt.*ctively . Tliey belong to the time 
. /ore the ch^atli of Nu^rat ShaL|S lather ; for iliey bear the dates 923 (No 
and 921- (Nos. 7, 8). In all (A tlvnu the liguro 2 is inverted, and has tin 
•^•fore the same shape as a No. 7 seemi^to hear on th^^versoj/ 

mint- town of LvlialifalM> id. % J 

rr flv ''J^JlfyhTlV^ed hv*" 

of the engravers of Bengal in 


Jfiywl by . 

the saim* perjeap^^ 


l)(jing surprised at the dolieioiiey,and absolute \^nt oli 
high perfection of the hitter. 

Ghiya'suddi^n Abul MuzafiUr Mahmu^c^' 

(Twi-nly-foiirlli kin-r ' " ' 

I mentioned* above that the reii**'*^ king' 

of 939. This is proved by the following coin — 

F/JePL XIII,^p. 10. Silver. Weight, 107 j Jii gn^ius, 
Hyde). A. 11. 939. ILusainahud. 

Obverse — n*-" 

Reverse — A jlkl-** j aUI aIA 

Circular Area in the middk of Oberrse and liv'irsc — 

liy us uddun^d w addin Abu 



Ob^euse — ^' fhe king, sen oj' a king, G h i 


il 


i 

I 


zaffar Mahmud Sliah, 

Ueveuse — T he king, sson of Sultuii llusaiu Shah, th/' l^mg, — may (lod pei’petj 
his kingdom and his rule ! Iliisaiudbad,5)3n. 

Circular area on Obverse and Meverse . — The royal moon. 

A daughter of Mahniiid Sh^h was married to Khizr Kh.iii,* SlJ 
Khan’s governor of Bengal. 

* Vide Dowsou IV, 390, where he is called * Bairak,* and V, 115, where he is calj 
•Surk.* 
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The Tcnl}ile of Jaysai/m\ Uj)prr Amim . — 

Sazimh, Aaam. 


J. M. Fosteb, V. S. 


Tins 
ii 1isiU‘ 
Lafc. 2 


(Witli\ur i>Iato>.) 

lis tcMUj»l(*,* situid' ^ ^;*j!*^* iip.Vvl* bank of an^]jpj[iionso tiuik, two anil 

Ith'o aPljtfcni ill IJjipor AVani/ 


at. r>l' K., Lon. Ol^iO' K., is iioj roinarkable, ’\v^M‘r*iM.>nij);m‘il \vi' 
any similar (.•(lilici's ill yOntral India. !< ’''s aiilicjnity. iui 


^ani/ 

iuinioiitaiion, oj^ 
. ruble ii j eresl bn its^ 

aiylii S-tur.! auilWpi"-*’-’. 


and tlio pipal ttoo, fonibined wi^'tlie fact that 
of most of tile anciiait ediliivs in Asuni have been 


liistoricul ussoeiaiion.s, but is of coi. 
bably the most iiorfect sjioeimeii of s 
Asain, and its havin*'^ ' 
was first liriijj' 

ill a stsde of jicac uiid* ccn eiun’i;;e' ^ 

The oceasioi* * ■ eartlmualo's ^lie destruel ' 

proper ;* 
niadu, ivf 

able that some ineiiiorial of t!vis teinjde should be presAU'ved, as •-.* 
at a not very remote period may be anticipated. The 
1873-4 liavinj^j set in, a small camp was formed, the jungle w^. 
the cdilice as far as jiraeticable, careful measurements were made 
most interesting l>arts of it. Thw^lioto^raph by Mr. IJ. A. C 
SupeiTutendeiit of Police liir l^his districi> 'rives a vmy liiir idea of 
aud-its decorations (;vitfo plates). • 

The tank upon the bank of which thi*> 
even for Asain, its dimensions according to the map 

900 by (550 yards, the ’ bund’ being about 120 feet wi< /Hie top, a. 
. ^ ^ ^ \- 


Q Q 
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J. M. Foster — The Temple of Jaye&gar^ Upper Aedm. [No. 4, 


depth is stated to be*thirty-Bix feet in the centre ; the water level is about 
two feet above that of the surrounding country, and was formerly much 
more until the bund was cut through for some now unknown purpose. The 
earth removed during the excavation was used to form the banks. In its 
immediate neighbourhood are two otlier immense tanks, the Othac and liudra 
Sugar, which are now diy and were probably never completed. : ' 

A slight historical sketeli of the causes that led to the formation of this 
■►fem]de .and tank will ])rohahly he found interesting. During tlie reign of 
adliadhar Singh, aliae Cliupatpha, (died A. 1). 1(525) the JMoainariahs or 
. .attacks (a people living in the north and nortli-east of Asam, who were 
divided into two clans, tluj Moaniariahs so called from their being a dis- 
tinct sect from the "generality of Asamese, and the Morans, signifying 
‘ inhabitants of the jungle’) gave groat trouble by incessantly making war 
upon and plundering their more ]jeaceable soutluirn neighbours. At last they 
jcame so ]iowcrful, that lec'.ed a 'I’lici* ruler of their own under the title 

J ’ the Lora Itaja, \vho cC defeated Gadhadbar Singh, and took 

>ssession of the country as -nth as Jorhat.* 

According to the nativ. MS. (Chronicles, ( bulb Adhar Singh es(*a))ed to 
the jungles alter his didea ' , whilst his wife Jaymati Koorie was captured 
by the Lora liaja and, tortured hy to giv* information as to her 
liushand’s jdace of reUigo. In the c(*ntre of 1 vsagar Tank a post now 
stands: at this s]'ot sIkj is said tqi have boon ar.i>^ uuggcit; nciu without its 
])roducing the d.. ired cifect. O being quest, mod as to his whereabouts, 
and a ])romis(j lx made that . slmuld be libei\ ted if she would give the 
nocesssiry jnforma ; u, sh(‘A*eplied she had not semi him for a long time. 
OadliM ariiu*- f tbis,^^, ^[mted bimsidf one day in disguise be- 

'jf. to bis enemies. She 
\ 'idnv.\5ing him 

' • ^ -V *- to leave i. • to i fate, as his sub- 

•* - . could be o no advantage to either. Throe 
was ropeabcd, and iiiially Jaymati Koorie told liiiii she 
troubled her ajiy more, lie at length left for the 
4. she, faithful to the last, died under her tormentor’s bands. 

idbar Singh’s sister was married to the Dor J’hukaii, who 
and was an ally of the Lora llajd ; Gadhadbar Singh 
luge in Jiis house, and was so well disguised, Hint he remained there 
h being known to his sister oi^^^br two years or more. Ultimately, 


.4X 


nv. here bo noted that 


“equentij. 

^ 4bree dayn^ « 


■ niariuhs keifL rising in rebellion with varying 

.,^'oy a British force in 1793. Ghurgaon, the 
. ,/nyssigai* tank, (Jaurisugar tank, and other jdacos, 
sanguinary battles, the tights on severfd occasions 
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a misunderstanding between the Bor Pliukan and the Lora Raja occurred. 
The wife then revealed all to her husband ; he and Gadliadhar Singh raised 
strong forces, marched to Ghargaoii, captured it, killed the Lora Raja, 
and reinstated Gadliadhar Singh on the throne of his ancestors. With 
true oricutal gratitude, ho was no sooner firinly seated than he put to death 
his brother-in-law, lior riiukan, and two oilier of the highest officers 
of State who had also assisted him, alleging as his reason that as they were 
powerful enough to depose and kill the J^ora llaja, tliey might possibjg^') 
serve him in a similar manner, should any cpiarrels arise between tln^n. 
did not live long after his restoration, and was eliiefly occupied in restorf 
order throughout the countrv ; and he stricl ly c*n joined his son Kudra Singh to 
build a tcm[»le-on tlii^ spot where his mother was ])ut to death, and to call it 
after her name. This was done*, and .laysagar Dhol is doubtless the finest 
Bpecinien of stone arcliileciun; in Upper AVam. y 

Although the Hindu religion' . intl^oi'^'- KUS, and a number^ 
Brahmans was procured to teacdi the oo. / of tln*ir faith, and thou^ 

in 1()51 Chutumla publicly ado])ted the ] faith and encouraged Bra,; 

mans to his court, as well as assumed the Him* name of Jayadhajia SingK’^ 
yet Gadliadhar Singh is said to have been a Biuh^d^t, to have eaten beef and 
frogs, and druijc spirit uis li<piors\ His son Rmh^ J^hig, however, was of 
the Hindu faith from ^ .^Jj.inieneenionl of his reign. 

In of A sain, ’i p. lOS, we find — “Gadliadhar 

Singh, alim Chutut*|)ha, di>?l in IBOo. an^ was succeeded ’ ' his son Kudra 
Sing, alias Chueknngjih' . In KJJU), Uii ^ /mcc ts said 


nave founded the 
cxtci jo tank to be made 
**n*r and fflCrir tlie 



fort and city of Raiigpur, wdieiv he al aused a’ 
that still bears his name. In the » vco* 
exhibition of s])orts, d-- 
year at Gai^:* 

11 10 Asamese priu" js': 1’ , xt^auced t) I* 
submission of all liill tribes.” ' 

“ In an. olu Asamese bnlani' it is said that ‘ .Tavmati . 

,4 , 

into custody by the Lora Raja, carried to the place wlujro J aysaga* 
and was caned and wliipped to death under a large jiijial trei' 
the same place where the pillar in the centre of the tank no 

In a native work, entitled “ A History of the Kings 
Radhanath Bor Borua and Ku matb Tainuli IMiukan, p. 31*, w^e 
follow'ing — “ On the IJili Phalgiin, ^017, (A. 1). February 2ith, 1(51 
Rudra Singh went to the*Singrec Ghur . ^ Ghargaon, and there ass 
name of Sooklungpliaw, and, accbi ' ' 

alized the death of his mother Jaymati ^ 

called JaysHgar, and erecting thtee temples aiicl ydfe place 
she was murdered. The largest of these temples v *s' Jedicatod te 


/ 
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worship of Vishnu, one of the smaller to Siva or Mahadcl), and the other to 
Dfirfja. The famous works of Kudra Singh’s life are, the Matakat Rung- 
pore, Joysaugor Dhol Pookrie, Riingonath Dliol Pookrie, Pluikooah Dhol, 
Namdang Heel Sauko, Daiiiorii duo heel Sauko, Kerkootcah Alice, Doo- 
berownee Alice, and Matakaroo Alice.” 

To quote Robinson again, p. 276. ‘‘The remains of temples and public 
buildings, which arc so often met within various parts of the country, testify 
that the Asamese had once made considerable jn'ogress in sculpture. Their 
productions arc, howewer, not merely void of attraction, they arc unnatural 
and not unfrcqucntly oUensivc and disgusting.” The latter part of this 
j)aragrapb is hardly correct with regard to Jay sa gar, only one of the designs 
being unfit for publication, and that is one of the incarnations of Vishnu in 
which a boar plays a ])romincnt part. The stone body of the temple is 
literally covered with very fair spciciincns of seulj>ture, the designs and their 
details being in some insti- »»*'.“ '‘.w^^rulcidViiy line and artistic ; not an avail- 
able inch of surface is lef. , -.ct^id, and the frieze of hunting scenes in 

the basement is for the inos{\ ^ itixtreinely accurate and life-like. 

The body of the build/ g' about twenty -two feet high, sui)porting the 
dome, is built of sandstonj^ul carries twelve pinnacles ; the dome is of brick- 
tiles, covertMl with stucw, which is ornamented ^)y being divided into an 
immense mmibcr of sunk panels, paeb having a its eeuire, and is about 

tbirty feet bigb ; and tlio superstructure of l)rick‘, soincwbat mutilated, built 
around an ire ■ nitre rod, males tlu^ total^ieigbt about sixty-five feet 
i)wnd u .meat li the tenqjJo is eonqiosed of largo 

with iii >oiic us(‘d ill building the temple were 

op[>osit(? Raiig- 
1 )ikko itiver at that 
‘fitly l(‘l into 

\ s-vx..**. frames ‘ mo. My crowded with 
wed tracer^ » The huiltlin„ is oetngonal, tlie 
the caK'linal ])oints oi -the conquiss are each twenty 
,vi, the otlier four sid(*s have rec(*ssed angles. At its west end are 
vopt rooms ; from tlu* centre one st.'vcn steps lead down through a 
. S-y into the grand room of the temjde, which is <piite dark 
suhtciTaneaii chamber as water could he lieard running 
‘'•ith the floor. *Thisr()(miis twenty-three feet across and devoid of 
■t exce])ting the niches ; the sj^e work, as on the outside, reaches 
‘,bot of the dome wliicli, devoid of stone, shews the brickwork 

■ ''' ,^.-f»;ncnse when viewed by inaguesiiim 

, ’/o'^y feet. 

11 the' ^ .^Ure composed of brick tiles, have curved roofs, 

with OT.e^L^^gcncralJy stone doorways, and in two cases having 


above tbc groiiiu\ The bwiKl 


sandstoia<.JiOiil(l(*i| i with iu >(»iie used in building 

.probul ’^ ■ nn yUj’t SadK oy boat, and landed 




/ 
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senos of carvings in sandstone let . into the walls on the outside of the 
buildings. Nearly all are more or less damaged by the fre(^usni earthquy^es 
they have had to withstand. 

On the outside of the tcrn])le, near the foot of dome, rims a scries of 
tablets, each coiitainiug an angid and all having diderent attitudes, as nearly 
resembling the angels in European niediieval seulpiure as csin be well 
imagined. Amongst the (igurcs in the frieze of hunting scenes jf^ear the* 
base of the temple are three uninistakeahlc! Nagas, leading a captive by 
cords; tfie ncek ornaments, the tightly jnmdied-iii^ waist, scanty covering, 
sturdy liinhs, and uneovenjd heads, all indicate* their nationality ; the weapon 
in the hmid of each r(‘semblerf the Jhinnt'.se dliao-luey, and is not such 
an article as we see carried by the Xagsis in this neighbourhood. The 
.vehicle eonv(3ying tlic llajii is of very curious construction, the wheels 
being supported by sjjrings on the otitsido like modern railway earriage^j' 
and the single shaft reaches over ^he hor^es’^bact^is far forwanl as its ’ 

This drawing is unfortunately somew. 

. accurately made out. Camels an* freq 
allusion to some event during ^lir JumL.i vasion of A'san 
no such animals now to he found here and lie country is 
to them. Amongst th“ nativ 


./■L-iavsentcd : the - 

, as thovo are 

sports oil pri-iuid rtstiviils, 


prohahly had a l)laee, . two are ^liewn carrying ritler.s, and I' ‘ ^ 

, are evidently urging th(M)easts to the eomhat; on(‘ of the e^ ’ has 

the trunk of the other in ’‘rs mouth. Th’V is a very sinriteda’ „ ..n4.*d 

- A ,d wcllcxecuiea 


piece of work. 

' ♦ This* frieze of hunting aud olh jciies is imlor 

estiiig part of the carvings ; coming ui the 2 W, . 
the building to the East *' 

1. Two 

sitting under a .e. 

2. Two qI and two y ,ing alligai* 

leopards. 4 j ' 

3. A deer on its baek,^ tiger holding it hy the ti 
fawn running away. 

4. Two men mounted’ on horses, oiu? carrying a spi’ 
two dogs chasing two deer aiul a fawn, a man in a tree a’ 

■ deer. ^ 

5. A man on a galh)])ing , *orse, about to sliooi an arrow at 
an elepliaut,'the latter being siuldeni^- stopped hy the inahnut. 

7 G. Two alligators with big e;*'- 
7. Two camels marching, one 


dly the luter- 

ouud 



foot, two men ou horseback conversing, twi 

8. Two clophaiits carrying maliaut and ride 
ishing a sword. 


/iirst rid 
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9. (20' face to N.) A tree, under it a man kneeling, apparently 
winded, baving liis back turned to a man about to slioot an arrow at bim. 
Man on galloping borse looking back and shooting an arrow at the man 
under the tree. Man o]i horseback lancing a charging buiialo over bis 
liorse’s left shoulder, be carries a quiver on bis back. Man kneeling behind 
a tree, and man up in a tree, pointing guns at some buffalo. Elephant driven 
*1by mal^ut going from some buffalo, the rider carries a gun. Man on 
galloping borse, throwing lance at two running deer and a fawn, two dogs 
also pursuing the deer. !Man in tree })ointing gun at some deer. Herd of 
six large and small elephants. Forest scenery. Two tigers chasing two 
deer and two fawn, monkey climbing a tree out of the way. 

10. Two monkeys on a tree. Man and woman on two walking 
horses, evidently conviTsing. Two monkeys on a tree, an old man under 

A tree, on one side a hut with a man in it, a person sitting down on 

the ^ 

ir u- gallc ^ after a d(*er and fawn, the one about 

to slioot other ’ ix>w a lance, two dogs pursuing the deer at 

full spee/fveiA’^ “ 

12 T 't ole])hants woh riders being suddenly stopped by tlie ma- 
A*f' holding a deer by its J}hroat hav^* turned it on its back, 

anotluT h'* t'w .iuuglu- 

14. ^ 

15 T *i'»onG sinvll\.dligators, as b^Jore. 

2 Q \dei^ tdlopilg horsv, ^ooting arrow at man on elejihant, 

mahout suddoiiIy^hV'^' ' ^ 

' , • ... - alieaO. *. ma. »,on tree pointing 

wrx fig the pooj ^ ap])roaehing Man on a tree 
.0 tiger’s ]^;ar. Man on ’g ’.Hoping horse shcA^tiiig arrow at 
I the . hears about to figlii. Tliree Nagas leading a 
-^•eroo*^^^ with cords, each armed with a knife. Tw^o mon- 
j,two animals (leopards ?) about to climb uj) to them. ' A 
.,..roc cjiting a fruit. A hear (r^ walking beside two people 
jmcKl Man walking behind a cqyered carriage, drawn by two ' 
j saddled, a driver kneeling in f^.it. Two peojilo on horses. Two 
>ur women crowded togetl|/*^chind a covered carriage drawn by 
if ' a driver. •» ' ' -xd, an attendant who kneels behind. 

Ik ^ jg, and seven people playing musical 

J toj _ .t . t • W®. 

J Two li^ d two small alligators with mouths open. 
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20. Man on horseback, as 16. 

21. Two riders, one about to throw lance, the other to shoot an arfbw 
at two deer and a fawn running away. A man on a tree pointing a gun at 
some deer. 

22. Two elephants, as 1 2. 

23. A tiger as 13, a deer and two fawn running away. * 

24. A repetition of 10. 

25. Two alligators as before, with open mouths. 

26. Two camels, one mounted, the other led, then two men on horse- 
back brandishing swords, two dogs running. 

27. (2l)* faeci to S.) A tigeu* lying down wounded, two men on trees 

pointing guns at it. Two eh‘phants lighting, biting each others’ trunks, 
carrying mahauts and riders who are urging th.om on. (Very spirited.) 
Man kneeling, pointing a gun, and man mountiii also ])ointing a gun at 
a tiger attacking a bulfalo. TwC men oi gdh>i'^J#fg horses, one shooting an 
arrow at the same tiger, his eom])aniOf*i5. 4»A^‘k and shooting an arri 

An elephant approaching carrying a n 
galloping horses, one shooting an arrou'^'tii^ 
deer running away. 

2S. Similar to 10u> 

Two large all. ^^utors, as b(dbre. 

A rej)etition of 5. 

A duplicate of | 

A repetition 2. ^ f - | 

Similar to 2!^ ^^mlar syil 


and 




arrow. 

rider. Tw^o men on 
her throwing a lance at two 


Dll 2. 

'll. 

Tiger holding a^eerhy its^jl;’ Jtho d.^urniiVi 
two r-ivvn ^V^y.Sr:»A7^A,;And friJirf-^H 


^it on its 'back, two 
, and 


Vi'.- 


29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

83. 

34. 

doer and twe 
on a tree a ^ 

3i>. t 

What staimg:i^?J||^^j^asuixj r^/iy have beck ;Wed nrri^^^iatiwtion 
these buildingf^aiinot I5e easily, ascertained, but tluj Fngli^lK/^l^dfiins 
adapt itself for taking measurements where the hath, or cubif 
some trouble. There is also an iiuU*serihable peculiarity in some of. ^ 
lions that seems to indicate the baud of an European ai\ 
some one who had some acep lain tan ce Avitli Euroi)ean decora' 
ture is not ornamentod in a purely oriental manner, and aTtliff 
Asamese style of arcli in doorwaj^^i|L prevalent, yet the massive 
foralcd blocks ibr the recejitioii of ^ISK.beavy door hinges, which'! 
in every room, look more as if copic^i^, ' 
production of an etfeminate race 
brickwork strongly resembles many specimr 
existing in England : large ilat tile briofes, the ( 



the 

The 
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the mortar mixed with hrokcu brick, arc identically the same. The solidity 
of the buildings, some of which, not more than fifteen feet square, have 
walls five feet thick, would indicate that earthquakes were as prevalent in 
those days as now, and perhaps more destructive ; yet in sj)itc of their massive 
construction very few have escaped the ellects of the shocks, for great rents 
are visible in nearly every piicca building of any anti(][uity in this district. 

Between daysagar and Sihsagar are numerous dhols and tombs and 
a large two-storeyed brick liuilding, called the Itiiiigghar, whicli is in a 
' fairly perfect state. The smaller buildings are buried in long grass. When 
an opportunity occurs, a careful investigation shall be made of the most 
interesting of them. 


Note on the Chittagong cd S^aka 11G5, or A. D, 12X8, 

presented to the Socic^ . OiiAY, Esq., C. S . — Jig Phaj^na^th 

Pandit, M. A. 

/ '‘■‘{With a ])1ato.) 

The plate, transcript afid transhdiion of which have been given below, 

measures about 7i inches in length and 7 inches in. '^'eadth, with an extremo 

thickness of one*eighth of an inch. It has a curWcure at the lop, which 

would seem to bav(^ been desigiu'd to serve the i)ui*j)ose of a liandhs. 'J'he 

extreme length 'V, '■ ' the tip of the curvature is over S) inchesi. In this 

'^e figure ol\-i crescent surmounted 

borsi^, ng* as long as the sun and the moon 

»cond (!U*'*.4be ligiirc of Vishnu riding 
■ ' ' . . . . ” 

' ' •dsbnava in religion, 

•c’^ioned in tluiJT;!... - Inch are all 

srnonyins ot V islii^t> ulso by tlie la. of the firs., •'lokc^bcing addressed 


‘m tlui 
^ the 


space are deliiieat\ 
by a sun, symbolici 
shall exist in the Iv 
on^'r'axhb 'vhi^'tv()uhl;-^’*. 
a fact bijrne out by t^ 'Cc nainu 


. ons 


h(f»*- 




YDonyins of Visl^j.^4rfd also by the'la 

/o that divinp' ’'‘^^lie i)late is engraved on both sides witn characters which 
I bear a clo' resemblance to those on the Tipura oo])])er-j)late, translated by 

|C 

Vjif 


LColebr^ ce in Vol. IX. of the Asiatic llcsearebes, and Vol. II. of his 
iMiscey^neous Essays ; and to use the language there used “ the character 
iearly with that now in use in Bengal; but some of the letters bear 
^iS^ulSiJFvsomblance to the writing oi' Tirh it 'J'he engraver has been hard- 
pressed^r space on the second face, and ' obliged towards the conclusion 





iu..y^Va 6 of tlic Tipurii copper-plate, Colebrooke, 
;T^^: in the Guijjura grant in J. It. 


S 'X „ VjSajiui plate, 

uCrsM. V' —‘L 


T?^ifiebi’Ooke. lioudou, 1887, Vul, IL, p. 242. 
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to diminish the intervals between the lines as well as the size and depth of 
the letters. The left side of the sceoiul face is to a considerable extent 
worn away, and could not without difficulty bo dccyphered. I have put 
an asterisk over letters winch are eonjeetuval and enclosed in brackets 
those which have been ap])arontly omitted b}’^ mistake, though they are ab- 
solutely necessary to make the sentences intelligible. 

JJabu Oomiichuni li<^y, Treasurer, gives the following account of the 
finding of the plate in a letter to A. L. (.^lay, Msq., Ollieiating Collector of 
Chittagong, the Society being indebted to the latter gentleman for his for- 
warding the ])late with the whole eoiTespondencc. 

‘‘ The co])j)cr plate was found at the time of ro-jligging a pond in 
Na^irabad, a village on the soulh-east corner of the S;ulr station of 
Chittagong. This j)ond formerly belonged to lluj IJhats of that village, 
njid it now b(;longs to a IMuliammadau. 'riie [jhit^ was also found by a 
' ]\J uhammadaii.'’ * ^ / 

The langii.ngo is Sanskrit ' ^.ec'ption of the first sentence 

and the deseri[>tion of the boundaries of tli* , wliieli are the subject of the 
gift, latter are given in prose, wliicit »» ib(*ar no strii^t grammatical 

analysis. It would seem that the deseri]»tioii omtbe dynasty, the donor, and 
the donee, and the usiiiii -Ibrimila at the end, were drawn up by the court 
Pandits, wlio lefl the de ;,>ls of the boundaries to bt* lilletl in by subordinate 
oJlicials. Por the sake of convenitflice, I have mimbtM’ed tlio couplets which 
constitute the greater jiart of the engraving on the platr ^?lio lirst sloka 
is : 
lied 
of 

The second sloka i^ip mv ij.ii thirf'^^nay fairly^iufor 

that tlic ebiiuiod deseeiided frolrt'^lfeit 

luminary.^ This^*'?i)nje*j^i^^^^*^ 

the next sh)ka. Tlllk^rase 

in the fifth sfoka sounds retlundaut, but 1 am unable at i>re^Sjuto suggest 
a better reading. The last half of this sloka, wdiicb dwells blue- 

black faces of rival kings, sounds very ]>oi)r and iautologous in the truiMflation, i 
tliough not so bad wlien read in the original. I'he sixth sloka extoM^vitli j 
the usual hy]»erbole the prime iniiiister, under whose suJ)erLlltcndollci^Le 
was drawui up, the king i>eing ])resum«'d lo be above such,' petty 
concerns. It may indeed be p«\^do that the gift was in re^'lily the 
minister’s, though made, as a matter oNj^wni, in ilio king’s name. 

does not denote that tie'jjjjl. ‘ tai-jn 
Setovola, but is used by the poet in the 
more than suflicii*iit to overpower his eiieraie- 

* For tho appullatiou of Daiiioduru, vic^'^kuir’s Sfinsl^ 
n U 
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For tibe MiW l fV of tbis eloka I'migfat refer to 
of the Chalukjra grant in J. It. A. 8., New Series, VoL I, p. 268 ; ^iwi*4i4K4l 
in the Chitraduig plate, where Colebrooko* has the note— “ solemn donations 
are ratified by pouring water into the band of the donee.’* The samd 
inecriptiou cinployb liii-tlior on the ]>hVaKe M In flloka 7| 

the name of the prime minister is given as Srnnad-dafia^malia-wahatfakap 
of wliicli compound tdrimad is the usual bonorihe ]>velix ; daita^ the patro- 
nymic ; and Malia-mahatlaJca^ the proper name. The recipient of the gift is 
Sri^JPrifJnoi-dhara-Sarind, a Yajurvidi Brahman, As the Yajur-veda is 
pre-eminently the bacrificial Veda, it is not surprising that a Br4h- 
man of this school should he selected as the donee. The amount of the 
land given away is live Drouos, a term wliich is thus explained by Cole- 
brooko in a note on the Tijiara coj>j>er-pltite — A measure of land, still 
used in the eastern par" s of Iknigal, originally as much as might he sown 
witli one of seed : is ar measure of capacity. (As. lies. 


Vol. V., p. 00). The (Inni 


\ 


iV called dun, varies in diiibreiit districts. 
It may, liowcver, bo rcckoinv ^ o<]uivalent to eight Idyhcts^ or two 

acres and two-tliirds.”t T^ iiKasuro is si ill prevalent in Kasto^ Bengal 
and Chittagong. 'J'he last \U)id of the sloka has not been satisfactonly decy- 
phered. The reading adojited and translated i^)ro])osod by Babu Baj- 
cndraUlci Mitra*s Sluislri. But while on the on ..Hand this leaves the last 
letter unexplained, to admit an addiin n.d one would destroy the metre. 
The poriiou ^^)se givis miinite d» tails about the plots of ground 
given away. ^ being identilied, so 

great has been the ^^itatiop of nai^ ^ ^*wiiiglo the iMuhanimadan conquest. 
I have in vain lo<* dj at the sui^e^ map jibe district. JAwanoladvda- 
8rama^baml)aha’d)uti, has not, as far as * ^.Aksicn met with anywhere 
else. Lavanolsaia 1 talv<* to inetUi siime festival coi«i^]h{(l with the 
harvest ; samhiiita^ I take ii mean ‘resideiioi* baft, is coi ^yiiouiided lierC' as 
in Jf^ushjtahdii, Cdj/dnabu/t, and the like. This is the paost satisfactory 
account that i can give of the comjwund. Lala moans ‘red,’ and ib here 
used as a term deserijdive of the (jualiiy of the ground. NAla (I supposed 
a phoy**tic comi])tion) is still used in Eastis’ii Btoigal to denote arable land 
in ge^rnl. 1 may here iiu ntioii that in the plate vf and ^ arc written 
e\amy alike. 

The succeeding hloi ns are of frequey occurrence, and. something like 
them is ^Ivvays put at the end of grnn' The ninth bloHa, for iobtance, 
occurs With tlio variation of for ^HT) in the Chalukya grant, at 
p. 27^ — Vol. 1; in the Guijjara 



Colebmike, 

t iiutituU^ ciiquirieB on uio spot^ but with tliu samo rosult. 
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grants, at p. 276, of tbo same volumo; in the Ujjayini grants, at pp< SOflIf 
311, Colebrooko’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. II ; in the NagSiinangala 
copperplate, at p. 150 of the Indian Antiquary, Vol. II ; in the Benares 
inscription, at p. 451 of the Asiatic Kcsoarclios, Vol. XV ; and in tho Chat- 
tisgarh grant, p. 511 of the same volume. In the last instance, the 
reading is exactly the same as in tho present jdate. The translation which 
I have given, differs sliglitly from those previously given, hut I hope mine 
is the nearest approach to the original. 

Tho tenth sloka occurs in the Benares plate, p. 451 of the Asiatic 
Bcscarches, Vol. XV, and we arc told in a note tliat the same is' quoted 
anonymously in the Mitac/shard. 

I do not renieinl»er whether tlie eleventh s-lokn occurs in any other grant, 
but the same ideas variously e\])re''se‘l sire to he found in many. The first 
part of this sloka as engriiveil r(‘ads * ful 1 was at first inclined 

to supply an ikara and r(*ad it ^ “ unstahle as a swarm of 

bees in motion” ; but considering theS?!; ^4ie comparison of human 

life.to a drop of water on a lotus leaf, I better to take tho 

secondly. to he a mihlake of ihe engraver for I think, we are to aseriho 
to want of space the fact if the details of the date and the engraver's name 
being omitted. 

Babu Oomaclmru eonjectures on the supjKised ground of the title 
of Deva ascribed to the kings in th^ idate that the grant miqht have been 
made by a king of Tipara. This conjecture is in itse ^ 'slender as that 
based on tho similarity ^f tho char; emjdojed it ^;it in the Tipara 
inseription translated by (\)lehrooke?'*MoivovLJ^’ onlj^^iie of the king.s, 
Madhusudana, has that in the inherij)tiou. lilr. J*: Long’s analysis of 
the llajaiiiala, or * 'Jt; of the Tipara IJo^al family tlirows no 

light on the*^ suhjeet, and we must ])Ost j)ono ohserv ations on this point 

till we succeed ir ficciiriug a copy of the original IVIS. 

J cannot coneliule this n >tt* without ;iekno\vledgiiig tlw great help I 
received from Pandit Iswiu'a OhaiKh*u Vidyasagara in decypliering the ion- 
tents of tho plate. 

* lie says in a letter to Mr Cl«y|-“ 1 hope I have heeii abfe to gather tlu sif^lanee 
of the iuhen]Tlion It is to this eil'eet that in aneient tmien theiv tias in C’hitt.i*;ong a 
Hliuloo kinpr al)Out tho yinir 110( ^ftknfnla, uanual l*iinishnthain Deb. llis Kon was 
Miidhoobhooilan Dsb, his sou BusinlM) and his son Daiiiudar Drb. 'I'his I^isl named 
l>amudur seems to have maq^e a gitlof 5 ot* land witliiii eeptaiu 

brahman, this eopiierpluto eoiitaiuiug tlm dey> 

“ We ore told tliat Chittagonj; \\as * "Jl 

bore the title of Deb and even now tlioy bear 

From this it may bo. fairly concludsd that ili' 
of the Tippenih royal tiuuily,” 
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« i*i K wmitrfSswT mt ^ viiwr^ 

* * * 'tiTTWMRF 

s iw ^TT T ^Twi m i ii igM ’niwTO^*! 

inw3t*n t# ^r \ imr 

^nwi ^^i 'aiTC 

>• 

^ KT«rf»r: ^uTTf^fw! I 


TO TO MfiiTO TO TOi" 'ir^ II < II 
^ ^ifinzvifif TO «W siTOf?r I 
w toitotwt fsniTt ^Jiifror ii \» u 
TOTO» t ^ ii i ^ ^SVnr 
■^*if«TO^f^'^pn*»r«"'^ WHvs I ■* 

3STO jriir fro ’^to 3 toi>jis 

TOfir fr ^(T)€tPft: qiftrm w i /« 


Tt'aneJallon, 


-c 

u« 
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May tlio year of Saka ^''‘*^5 be i)Tospprous, ** Goddess ! know it to be morning, the 
gentle breeze blon s iixim Kt » mha trees, and tlie moon (is) pak^-beamcHl ” Glad with this 
Biniuluted npeceb and repeatedly kissiu , the agitated disc of tlie face of Zdk^hmi, fwlio 
is Steady in him], niter forcibly embracing her then alnuidoned l^'nbs may Damodara 
delight you ! \ 

Ciniel in robbing the h |us of her bean ]^ns j»rosijei^l3 ; th^ ^et of the Kalravcuf 
love ; the jewel in the diacll'iu of the conqueisjr of Tnimra ; tli^f^sband of the night ; 
the fbstivc abodo of Kuuda9*ni; and tliefihiidof the oei tins; victoiy to the beautiful 
Mriffdnkaj tlie sole gladdener o4 imiserse. 

The bou of ^’4 I*uru 67 iuf(ama, the liiiiul of the tlmv uorlds nhitened by the fame, 
beauteous a^tlie moon, of his race, wtis tho king uaim d /s// JUtfd//H4irc7a»r7 by 
whom too wub procreated Vd^udeva, nith hib feet nonib^ the foreheads of kingb lieuding 
in homage. 

nis HOU, with tho garlands of tho rajs of his iiioon-like nails \ariegatedby the 
reflections from tho gems on tho diadems of bending kings, was JJttuivdara, lover and 
lord of the wisely ruled earth and Ctuivraoarllh over nil kings. 

Whoso bright fame making this earth devoid of blac'knoss, never put a stoj) to fhe 
rain of the coll^rium iiartiolch in the |>es of the ^ives of his eiieiiiieb. And a hat, too, tho 
blackness, full dark blue, which was then on tho face of hobtile kings pnictises for ayo, 
eminence in turbi^ty. \ 

Victory to the fVamer of this bole head of all ministers of this (king who 

was) from birth victorious over battle’s v*^aniily ; nlio (minister) was possessed of 


oxcdlent qualities; mighty with his left (q\<(bh. ^ 

adored by the crests of hostile kings, a ? *^£0^ earth with ceaselesf 

donative libaUonB. 

That king (Ddmoda/raJ gave five dronas • laudTto tli£j|!irtaou8 Yajwr'cedi Brdh- 
Bri PrUkMara Sarmd, who asked for {Rem in Damhira-ddnM, detailed in this 
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edict by ordare fiwm flio numth of SrtmaddaHa.muAihiMkattara, idioee am 
worshipped with the Siriaha flowers on the heads of all ininiston. 

Three dawMu of land in Kamanpanndiyaka and a oonplo of d/rona$ in the village 
BAined Ketangapaloy according to extreme boundaries detailed herein. 

Where Vdmbdra^-ddma in the village J^dmattopcMndi^d bounded east by the royal 
road, on the south by Lavanotsavdardaramaaambdadbdti, on the west by Zabrdpdlya land« 
oiT the nortli by Mritacc?iarha, thus bounded on four sides, Lola laud with Vdatu, three 
drohas. So in the village Ketan^apdld, on the oast Lambasdaana land, on the south 
Labrdpdl^o land, on the west a cattle-track, on tlic north MritaccJuMrhd^ thus bounded 
on four sides one drona of aavdta laud. So, bounded south, west and north village 
Bdgbj^f/khira, one drone of savdld land. Two plots, 2. Thus in tlie two villogcB, five 
drouas of savala land. About this there arc slokas deuhiriiig a religious duty. 

By many kings, Stigara and others, land bus been given. As long as the land lasts, 
each receives tlio fruit. lie who accepts land, as well as he who gives it away, both 
these, performers of virtuous deeds, certainly go to heaven. 

Life, youth, and riclicy are unstable as the watin* (drop) on the (lotus) leaf moved 
(by the wind). Therefore rei^gtitig^)n and -JiAowing wliat has been done, make, oh 
make, your hearts participate!^ for the atUiinmcut of final happineaa. 
The fhme of others, when chci’idr ^ * ’!rLios like (our) own. 



TJie Etymology of Local ITjmes in Northern Indi^ as excmjilified in the 
District of Mathura, — Dy ¥, Sc* Ghowsk, M. A., B. C. S. 

The followTk ti\.riiele is an attempt to investigate t’.ie principles upon 
which the local fueiieh(ture of ^yl>er India hl(j5 heon and still is being 
unconsciously constructed. The inquiry is one of considerable importance 
to the student of language ; but it has never ' X been approached in a 
scientillc spii’it, and the views which arc here a&vanced respecting this terra 
incognita in the philologist’s map must be regarded as a lif!rj' exploration, 
which is uiiavoidahly tentative and imperfect. Many points of detail will 
possibly demand future rectilieation ; but the general outline of the subject, 
the fixed limits within which it is contained and some of its more charac- 
tcristie features of iiiteiior development have, it is hojjod, been satisfactorily 
ascertained and delineated with a fair amount of precision. 

It is not to be inferred from this prelu^le that a subject of such obvious 
interest has hitherto been totally neglected. On the contrary, it has given 
rise to a vast number of speculations, but / w of the most haphazard descrip- 
tion. And this from two causes ; the^.st being a perverse misconception 
as to the vernacular language e countiy ; and the second, the absence 
of any list of namSt"*’^ .-etc to supply a basis for a really tho- 
rough induction, special object of this paper to 

dispel; the difficulty!!!/ want of materials having already been, 
partially at least, removed by the^llage catalogues, published in Part II 
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of ' Mathur4, a District Memoir/ from which all the illoatrations of my 
present argument will be drawn. 

It seems a very obvious truism and one that requires no elaborate 
defence to maintain that the names of a country and of the places in it 
should primd facie and*in default of any direct evidence to the contraiy be 
referred to the language of the people who inhabit them rather than to any 
foreign source. This, however, is the very point which most writers on the 
subject have failed to see. In order to explain why the founder of an In- 
dian village gave his infant settlement the name by which it is still known 
among his descendants, our labonous philologists have ransacked vocabula- 
ries of all the obscurest dialects of Europe, but have loft their Sanskrit and 
Hindi dictionaries absolutely unopened. 

A more curious illustration of a deliberate resolve to ignore obvious 
facts for the sake of introducing a startling tbco y based on some obscure 
and utterly problematical anjilog^ coult -iii'i-/ be found than is afforded 
by Dr. Hunter in bis dissertation ^iin danguages.* In this he 

refers the familiar local termination ^6 ^^vhieh argmnenti gratia he 
8]>el]s gang or gaong^ though never anf^NVlMitoiXin any Indian vernacular) 
to the Chinese hinng^ ty Tibetan Ihioiigy the Lepcha kgong^ ic., &c., 
and refuses to acknowr #x) any connexion between it and tbe Sanskrit 
grama. Yet as certaiiily4s Anglo-Saxon was once tbe language of Eng- 
land, BO was Saiiskrifc of Ujipor iVlia ; and it seems as reasQiuible to deny 
tlie relationship beween grama and g6mo as 1)etwecn . English affix 
hurg or anwhq JSaxoii Tlie fi)J.iiatioi’^^^strietly in accord 

with the rules laid dv^n by the Prakrit granunarians, centuries before 
the word ganto had act ydly come in existence.** Tlius by Vararuchi’s 
Sutra — Sarvatra la-va-ratti '±11^ 3 — tJio letter r when compounded with 
another coip''':'?.nt, whether it stands first or last, is always to be elided ; 
as we see in tbe Hindi bat for the Sanskrit vdrtd^ iii Jeos for krosay a 
measure of distance,. and in for jyremaay love. So grama passes into 
gama^ and whether this latter form or game is used dei)eiids simply upon 
the will of the speaker; one man calls the place where he lives Naugauia, 
another calls it Naugauw, in the same way iis it is optional to say Edinbro* 
or Edinborough. For in Hindi as in Sanskrit a nasal can always be insert- 
ed at pleasure, according to tbe Memorial line — Savindukdvindahagoh sydd 
ahhede na halpanam : and the L %inetion between m and v or w has always 
been very slightly marked : for uumple, dhimar is the recognized literary 
Hin^ form of the Sansteit dhivaty ano^the present day villagers generally 
write for thodgh ^ “ admitted in 

printed books. If speculation is^alloweo-. ' with regard to the 
paternity of such a word as ganwy every st . , - vhd^esceiit of which is 
oapable of the clearest proof, then phili^oigy is still a science of the futui'e, 
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and the whole histoqr of language must be rewritten from the very com* 
menoement. • > ^ 

Perhaps of all countries in the worlds northern India is the one which for 
an investigation of this kind is the most self-contained, and the least in need 
of alien analogies. Its literary records date from a very remote period ; are 
in fact far more ancient than any architec^ral remains or even than any 
well' authenticated site, or definitely established era, and they form a con- 
tinuous and unbroken chain down to this very day. From the Sanskrit of 
the Vedas to the more polished language of the Epic poems, and through the 
Pr&krit of the dramatists, the old Hindi of Cband and the Braj Bhasha of 
Tulsi Das, down to the ciirreiiu speech of the rural population of Mathura 
at the present time, the transitions are never violent, and at most points are 
all but imperceptible. ^ The language, as we clearly see from the specimens 
which we have of it in ai..^its successive phases, is uniform and governed 
throughout by the same iv.'*.nd thus, neither from the intrinsic 

evidence of ihdigenous ‘^bejcor from the facts recorded by history, is 

it permissible to infer the siil^^^'-^eous existence in the country of an alien- 
speaking race at any period ^ wliiuit lLis reasonable to refer the foundation 
of places that still bear a distinctive name, prior 7 > the Muhammadan inva- 
sion. The existence of such a race is simply as^^^ed by those who find it 
convenient to repre^jnt as ion- Aryan any formation which their acquaint- 
ance with un\mtten Aryan speech in its growth and decay is too superficial 
to enable themv^’^nce to identify. 

As local ety^'^ogy is **1 subject yciich can only^bf^i investigated on tho 
spot and therefore lies beyond the raaigc of Euro^j^n scholars, its study is 
necessarily affected by the prejudices peculiar to ^\)glo-lndian officials, who 
are so accustomed to communicate with tlieir subordinates only through the 
medium of Urdu that most of them regard that /mgua/}*anc(i^^%peing really 
what it is called in official parlance, the vernacular of the country. Tlifs 
familiarity with the speech of the small Muhammadan section of the com- 
munity, rather than with thsit of the Hindu masses, causes attention tQ%be 
mainly directed to the study of Persian and Arabic, which are considered 
proper to the country, while Sanskrit is thought to be utterly dead, of no 
interest save to professional scholai's and of no moi^ practical import in 
determining the value of current phrases th'!!n Greek or Hebrew. 

The prejudice is to be regretted, as ibf tequently leads writers, even in 
the best informed London periodicals, to -ojpeak of India as if it were a purely 
Muhammadan country, and to urg^^pon the Government, as highly con- 
ciliatory, measures which^i^y.^otfeuld most effectually alienate the sym- 
pathies of the vast maj^^ 

Neither Urdu, FersiSEli^ttn Arabic, is of much service in tracing the 
derivation of local names, and^^t is hastUy c^|||||||^ide4 that words which . 
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are uniiiteiligible whoa referred to those recognized souroee must there- 
fore be non-Indian, and may with as much probability be traced up to one 
foreign language as another. Any distortion of a village name which 
makes it bear some resemblance to a Persian or Arabic root, is ordinarily 
accepted as a plausible explanation ;* while its deduction from the Sanskrit 
by tEe application of well-established but less popularly known phonetic 
and grammatical laws is stiginatized os pedantic and honestly considered to 
be* more far-fetched than a derivation from the Basijue or the Lithauanian. 

This may seem an exaggerated statement ; but I speak from personal 
experience and with special reference to some criticisms communicated to mo 
by a distinguished Civilian of the Panjab, who thought the identification of 
Maholi with Madhu])uri far more improbable than its connection with the 
Basque and Toda word which is said to mean * a village.’ 

Such philological vagaries have their birth iutfie unfortunate preference 
for Urdu, which the English (liK^nnne^ hiis^ jiff leri ted from the former 
conquerors of the country, though ^eir good reasons for the 

preference. They are further fosten^d by WjHjl^sprcad idea as to the char- 
acter of the people and the counli;jf«'*l-‘^®^^iisclf is jierfectly correct and 
wrong only in the particulir ai)plication. The Ttindus are an eminently 
conservative race, aiu’'^**^^eir civilization dates from an t^xtrcmely remote 
period. It is, therefore, %furrcd that most of tl^ur exiting ^towns and vil- 
lages are of very ancient foundati^l, and if so m|y bcarYames to which no 
parallel can be cxj^ctcd in the iuot\rn vernacular. Tli. ^^ j^othesis is dis- 
proved • by what huk been BJiid abor fas to the |ontinu’.^®ot‘ Indian speech : 
it is further at varianckwith all localT traditions. The prc-.cnt centres of ' 
population, as any onc^an ascertain for himself, if he will only visit tho 
spots instead of speculatin^«bout them in his study, are almost all subse- 
quent, in jjrigiii to the Muhammadan invasion. When they were founded, 
the lauguoge of the new settlers, whatever it may have been in pre-historic 
times, was certainly not Turanian, but Aryan as it is now ; and though any 
place, which had previously been inhabited, must already have borne soma 
name, the cases in which that old name was retained, would bo very rare. 
Thus, it may be remarked In ])assing, the present discussion supplies no 
ethnical argument with regard to the original population of the countiy. 
The names, once regarded as b&'barous, but now recognized as Aryaifl must 
be abandoned as evidence of tr^vihtenco of a non-Aryan race ; but at the 
same time, since they are essenA^y modern, they cannot be taken os sup- 
porting the counter^theory, Tho of the rivers, however, which also 

are mostly Aryan, may fairly be quot^^^^earing on the point ; for of all 
local names these are the least liable to we see in America and 

our Oolonies, wberd it is as exceptional to with an English name 

as it is to End a town with an Indian 
B B 
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ICoreoTer, Hindu oonBeiTatiBm, though it doubtless exbts, is developed 
in a veiy different way from tho principle known by the same name in 
Europe. Least of all is it shewn in any regard for ancient buildings, whe^ 
ther temples or homesteads. Though Christianity is a modem faith as 
compared with Hinduism, and though the history of English civilisation 
begins only from a time when the brightest period of Indian history had 
already closed, the material evidences of either fact are found in inverse 
order in the two countries. There is not a single English county which 
does not contain a longer and more venerable series of secular and ecclesias- 
tical edifices than can bo hupplied by an Indian district, or it might even bo 
said by an entire Presidency. Thus the temple of Cobind Deva at Brinda* 
ban, which is populai'ly known in the neighbourhood as * the old temple’ 
par excellence^ dates only fi om the reign of Akbar, tho contemporary of 
Elisabeth, and is thercT ore far more luodcrn than any single village church 
in the whole of England, ^irriiy' tl')se th<»^*i)ave been built since the revi- 
val by the present gencimioAl 4*l’he ^saine aUo with MSS. The Hindus 
had a voluminous literatilll^hile the English were still unable to write ; 
but at the prcbcnt day in a MS. 200 years ohl is moi*e of a rarity 

than one five times that age in England. Thi coin[)lete disappearance 
from the surface of all materia^ records of anti^iui^® ‘ no doubt attributable 
in great measure to the operation of the two most^^ 'struciive forces in the 
known world, vfe ^ ‘white •i.uts and inv' ^ers, but the Hindus themselves 
are not altogi^* Arfrce from blame ir-^^the matter. A if from a remi- 
niscence of theiraAnadic (^’igin, wit! all their modern uperstitious dislike, 
to a move far from home ib combm(*d(hi inveterate " Inlency to slip away 
gradually from the old landmarks. The moveme .1 is not necesbitated by 
growth of population, which as in London for Isivtance can no longer be 
contained within the original city bounds, but is a result of the Oriental 
idiosyncrasy that make& every man desire not, in accordance witn European 
ideas, to found a family or restore an old ancestral residence, but rather to 
leave some building exclusively commemoi’ative of himself, and to touch 
nothing that his iiredecessors have commenced lest they should liave all the 
credit of it with posterity. The history of England, which runs all in one 
cycle from the time of its first civilization, afibrds uo ground for comparison ; 
but i%medi 80 val Italy tbe course of events as somewhat parallel, and, as in 
Ihdia, a second empire was built up on ruins of a former one of equal 
or greater grandeur and extent. In it w^Qhd the modem cities retaining 
under some slight dialectical disgu^s the very same names as of old and 
occupying tho same ground : on the other hand, there is scarcely an 

biBtoTio site, which is not no^'desolation. Again, to pass from political 
to merely dieturbaiu!e0«|beii London vas lebuat after tbe Gieab Rjre, 
i\a«tteetaine]^teof dlVTi^^H^onitraocee weralaidout ezeotijy m be-r 
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fore, oanow and irregular ae they had grown up piece by piece in the 
oouree of oenturiee, and with even the churches on their old sites, though 
the latter had become useless in consequence of the change in the national 
religion, which required one or two large arenas for the display of pulpit 
eloquence rather than many secluded t)ratories for private devotion. When 
a similar calamity befell an Indian city, as it often did, the position of the old 
shrines was generally marked by rude commemorative stones, but the people 
made no difficulty about abandoning the exact sites of their old homos, if 
equally eligible spots offered tliemselves in the neighbourhood. 

The same diversity of conservative ideas runs through the whole char« 
acter : the Hindu quotes the practice of his father and grandfather and 
persuades himself that he is as they were, and that they were as tlieir fore- 
fathers, unconscious of any change and ignoring the evidence of it that is 
afforded by ancient monument-*, hoUi literary and lychitectural. The former 
he prizes only for their connexil^ with f^e sect t^vliich ho himself belongs ; 
whatever is illustrative of an alien faitl^he consigns to destruction without 
any regard for its lii story or artistic sigiiilicano^^Hind in an ancient build- 
ing, if it has fallen into dihusc, bo ji^^uauty and can take no interest ; 
though this can scarcely lAs from the feeling that lie can easily replace it 
with a better, a conr'^on which led our inedieoval architects to destroy 
without compunction ai\9part of an earlier Cathedral, ^owever beautiful ill 
itself, which had become deeayedi^ too small foJ later Anuirements. In all 
these matters, En|dand is far mor J" riUeally con4rvati\<it.4iyjleviiig in noth- 
ing, wo tolerate c^ry thing; and^’jofoundly ^istiusii5|^our own creative 
faculties, preserve as\iAdels whatevci^ve can rescue from the past, cither ia 
art or literature. 

These reflections niii^cem to wander railier far from the mark ; but 
they explain the curious equipoise that prevails iu the Indian mind between 
a proibuuiPcontempt for antiquity and an e([ually profound vciieration for 
it. Tho very slight regard iu -which ancient sites are held ib illustrated by 
the use of the terms ‘ Little’ and ‘ Great’ as local pretixes. In consequence of 
the tendency to shift the centre of population, these seldom afford informa- 
tion as to the comparative area and importance of the two villages so dis- 
tinguished : most frequently the one styled * Little’ will bo the larger of the 
two. In some cases the prefix | Great’ implies only that when the common 
property was divided among A^eVons of the founder, the share so designated 
fell to th^ot of the eldest ; biil^^dinarily it denotes the original village 
site, which has been wholly or at lea^t partially abandoned, or so diininishod. 
by successive partitions that it ln|b evontipally become tho smallcbt and least 
important of the group. 

The foregoing considerations will, I be accepted as suffieieiitlj 

< demonstrating the reasonableness of mj^igt&eral position that local names 
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in Upper India are, as a rule, of no very remote antiquity and are primd 
fa/de referable to Sanskrit and Hindi ratber than to any other language. 
Their formation has certainly been regulated by the same principles that we 
see underlying the local nomenclature of other civilized countries, and we 
may therefore expect to find themialling into throe main groups, as foU 
lows 

1. Names compounded with an affix denoting place. 

* II. Names compounded with an affix denoting possession. 

III. A more indefinite class, including all names without any affix at . 
all ; such v^ords being for the most part either the name of the founder, or 
an epithet descriptive of some striking local feature. 

Kunning the eye over the list of villages in the Mathura district, we 
can at a glance detect abundant illustrations of each of these three classes. 
Thus under Class I come^^such names as Nanak-pur, Fati-pura, Bich*puri, 
where the founder’s name^ys combii^d with ^Iic local ci^yipur^pura^ or puH^ 
signifying ‘ a town.* So also, Nan-g&ma, Uiicha-ganw, Badan-garh, Cha* 
mar-gafhi, llup-nagar, FnUsiicra, Briuda-haii, Alialya-ganj, Badha-kund, 
Mangal-khoh, Mall-sarai, and Nai ^j|,-patti. In all these instances both the 
local affix is easy to be recognized as'a&o the word to which it is attached. 

Of Class 11 the illustrations arc not quite so 1 and will mostly 

require special elucid^^tioiL ; but some are self-evid^^.gi^ as for example Bhfi- 
re-kd, where the a/^ix is ythe ordinary of the genitive case ; lidne-rd, 
where it is the^»4i'dri of the samqp and Fipal-wdra. where It repre- 
sents the familiaf^.nii./a. f| ^ 1 ], 

Under Class III come nrst such u^mes as Surajj^ji|i.isri, and Gaju, which 
are known to have been borne by the founders ; aiid^ mdor the second sub- 
division, Gobardhan, * productive in cattle’ ; SL';i<rket, * a place of assigna- 
tion’ ; Khor, * an oxjcniug between the hills’ ; Basai, ‘ a colony’ ; and Pura, 

* a town,’ indicative of a period when towns were scarce, with mxny- others 
of similar chai-acter. 

Looking first for names that may bo included under Class 1., we find 
that by far the most numerous variety are those compounded with the affix 
par. This might be expected, for precisely the same reason that ‘ ton’ is' 
the most common local ending in Eughind. But wo certainly should not 
expect to find so large a proportion uiimista1|[^bly ipaodern, with the former 
part of the compound commemorating eithy^ji^- Muhammadan or a Hindu 
with a Persian name, or one who can be pK>cd in some other ww to have 
lived only a few generations ago, and with scarcely a single insilmce of a. ' 
name that can with any probability be referred to a really ancient date. 
As this fact is nne of considerable importance to my argument, I must . 
proceed to establish it beyond all possibility of cavil by passing in pmem 
the entire series of names in the ending occurs in each of the siz^ 

parganas of the district. ^ 
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The Eosi pargana comprises 61 villages, of which 9 end in furj itbu 
’Aziz-pur, Hasan-pur, Jalal-pur, Lil-pur, Nabi-pur, Pakhar-por, B&m-pnr, 
Sh&h-pur, and Shahzad-pur, Six of these are unmistakably po8t-Muhamm4- 
dan, one is apparently so, and two are of quite uncertain date. 

In the Chhate pargana there are •111 villages, and IG of them have the 
pur ending ; viz, Adam-pur, Akha]*-inir, I3azid-pur, Deva-pura, so called 
from a * temple’ of Gopal, built by MuhkamSinh, the ancestor of the present 
proprietors, whose Arabic name prd^es that he lived not many generations 
ago ; Gbazi-pur, Gulal-pur, Jait pur, Jatnal-pur, Khan-pur, Lar-pur ; Man- 
pur, on the Barsana range, so called from the Man Mandir, the fii>t erec- 
tion of which cannot date from further hack than the trau'sfer of Kadha's 
chief shrine from U&val to Barsana, which took place in the 15th or 16th 
century A. D. ; Pir-pur, Sayyid-pur, Tatar-pur, llaji-pur, and Kamal-pur. , 
Of these IG names, 1 2 are uiKpie^tionahly modern^ and of the remaining 
4, nothing can be said with ccri!h|pty eil\<?r one or the other. 

Of the 168 villages in Ihe Mathura JIargana, as many as 32 have thenar 
ending ; viz , Alha-pur, said by local tradition te-Vi^ve been founded and so 
named only 200 years ago (the fouiukT’^^yk'scendants are still on the spot 
and most unlikely to dctnj't from t\fc antiipiity of their family) A’zam-pur 
and 13alcir-pur, both foi*’ *‘1 by A'zam Klian Mir Muliainmad Bakir, who 
was Governor of Math^S* from 1(512 to 1015 ; Bhavan-pura ; Bija-pur, 
founded 200 years ago by Bijay Sinh Thakur, jjii laivl taken from the 
adjoining village Kahrauli ; / h^t-pur ; Ba Im-ptu-a^. Tof 1 1 villages 

founded by the sons^i^ a Jdt namiHiY^jtiuu at nojvory resfifte period, since 
the share which fell ti/Jie elde&t of sons k di sting iii si led by the Per^an 

most ancient of the series, but 
having been founded by Giridhar, 
a Kachhwaha Thakur of Satoha, whose ancestors had migrat(‘d there from 
Amber*; Gdftind-pur ; Goiial-jjur ; llakim-jmr ; Jamdl- 2 >ur ; Ja^i-pura, found- 
ed by Gosain Bitthabnath, the sou of Y.dlabhdcharya of Gokul, commonly 
called JafiJi, about the year 1550 A. D. ; Jay Sinh-pura, founded by Sawae 
Jay Sinh of Amber about the year 1720 A. I). ; Kesopur, so called from the 
famous templo of Kosava Deva, a fa(*t which would snfliciontly account for 
the name remaining unchanged, even though of ancient date ; Lalpur, found- 
ed by a Thakur named Lajp, a number of the Gaurua clan, which is con- 
fessedly of late origin ; Lai*^* ^ founded only u few generations ago by a 
Tarkar Thakur, Laram ; Madau-^!|ira, founded by an ahii* from the old vil- 
lage of Eamaul ; Madho-pur, dating from b(X) years ago, when it was form- 
ed out of lands taken from the adjoining villages and given to a Hindu 
retainer by Salim Shah ; Mirza-pur ; Muhammad-pur ; Mukuud-pur, so 
called after a Mahratta founder ; Murshid-pur founded by Murshid ^uli 
iCh6n, who was Governor of Mathura m A. D. ; Nabi-pur founded by 


the share wuiicii lell , /le eldc&l oi ir/C* sons 
epithet kfiJdn ; Giridha'^mr, prt>b.d)ly the 
still dating from times of modern hii-lory, ha^ 
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’Abd-un-Nabi) Governor from 1660 to 1668 ; Fanna-ptir founded in 1725 
A. D. ; B&j-pur, near Brindd-ban, so named with reference to the Bdj-Ghdt(^ 
by a San&dh Brahman from Kanjiar in the 16th century ; Bfim-pur, named' 
after the lidm-tal, a place of pilgrimage there ; Ilasiil-pur ; Salim-ptUfj dat« 
ing from the reign of Salim Shah ; *Askar-piir, a modern alternative name 
for Satoha ; Shih-pur, and Dhak-pura. Of these 32 names, there are only 
five as to which any doubt can be entertained ; all the remainder are clearly 
modern. ^ 

In the Mdt pargana are 141 villages, and 41 end in pur; viz., Abhay- 
pura, settled by a Jat, Abhay Sirh, from Kaulana ; Ahmad-pur ; Akbar-pur, 
Amdn-ullah-pur ; Badan-pur ; Baikunth-pur, founded according to local 
tradition 800 years ago ; Baland-pur, founded in the 17th century by a Jat 
named Balavant; Bali-pur, founded by Bali, a Jat from Bfijana about 1750 
A. 1). ; Begam-pur ; Bui^l^-pur ; Chand-pur, of modern J&t foundation ; Dau- 
lat-pur ; Faridun-pur ; x^roz-pur^ Ham^^^'pur ; Hasan-pur ; ’Inayat-pur ; 
Ja’far-pur ; Jah^igir-pur ; Jat-pum, a modern off-shoot from the adjoining 
village of Shal ; Khan^)^ ; Khwaja-pur ; Lal-pur, founded by a J^t from 
Parsauli ; Makhdum-pur ; Mir-piafif T^ubarak-pur ; Mu*in-ud-dinpur ; Nabi- 
pur; Nanak-pur, a modern off-shoot from Musi nina ; Nausher-pur; Nur- 
pur ; Pabbi-pur ; Pati-pura, a modern colony froL^j'^e Jat village of Dune- 
tiya; Eae-pur, reymtly settled from Musmina,^* Saditi-pur; Sadr-pur; 
Sakat-pur; Sikanj^’-piir ;PSuhag-pur ; &^tan-pur, and Udhan»pur. As to 
the foundaticSi^Jg^O out o| those 41 ri^tjes nothing is ^town j the remain- 
ing 85 are distinctry ascertj|iiied to b|^Uodcrn. X 

Of the 203 villages in the Mahorban pargana, d^^^ave the ending pur ; 
OM?., *Abd-un-Nabi-pur ; ’AU-pur ; Amir-pur ; J^m-pur ; Bahadur-pur ; 
Balaram-pur, recently founded by Sobha llae Kayath ; Banarasi-pur, found- 
ed by a BrMiman Banarasi, who derived his own name from the modem 
appellation of the sacred city called of old Varanasi ; Bhankar-pur ; Bich- 
puri, of modern J4t foundation ; Daulat*pur ; Fath-pura ; Ghiy&s-pur ; Gohar- 
pur ; Habih-pur ; Hayat-pur ; llasan-pur ; Ibrahim-pur ; ’pBa-pur, founded 
by Mirza ’Isa Taikhan, Governor of Matliura in 1029 A. D. ; Jadon-pur ; 
Jagadis-pur, founded by a Parasar, Jagadeva, whose descendants are still on 
the spot and claim no great antiquity ; Jamal-pui* ; Jogi-pur ; Kalyan-pur ; 
l^asim-pur; Kban-pur; Kishan-];)ur, recei^ly settled &om the village of 
Karab ; Lal-pur ; Manohar-pur ; Moban-u^,/i Mubarak-pur ; Muzaffar-pur ; 
Nabi-pur; Nasir-pur; Nur-pur ; Hae-puTr Sayyid-pur ; Shihabppur ; Sh4h- 
pur ; Sbahzad-pur ; Sber-pur ; fayylb-pur, and Zakariya-pur. Of these 43 
villages, 85 are certainly quite modem ; ^as to the remaining 8 nothing ooa 
be affirmed positively. 

The 6th and last pargana, Sa’dabad, contains 129 villages, of which 81 
have the ending pur; viz., iS|}|^-pura, of modem Jaf foundation^ Bigh- 
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pur, founded 800 yean ago by a Jat named Bagh-raj ; Bafa4dur*pur ; 
Bijal-pur ; Chamar-pura ; Dhak-pura ; Fathullah-pur ; Ohdtam-pur, founded 
in tile reign of Sbahjab&n ; Itasan-pur ; Idal-pur ; Mahabat-pur ; Makan- 
pur ; M6nik-pur, of modem Ja^ foundation ; Mir-pur ; Nardyan-pur, named 
afto a Gosain of modem date, Narayftn Das ; Nasir-pur ; Nasir-pur ; Nan- 
pura; Bae-pura, of modem I'h&kur foundation ; Bam-pura, recently settled 
firom Babpau, by a Brahman named Man Mall ; Bashid-pur ; Sala^pur, 
founded by a Brahman named Sabala ; Salim-pur ; Samad-pur, settled not 
many generations ago by a Jat named Savadlian; Sarmast-pur ; Shabbaz- 
pur ; Sher-pur ; Sitbara-pur, a modern off-shoot of Gariiinra ; Sulfin-pur ; 
Taj-pura and Zari-pura. Of those 31 nanics, 5 arc doubtful, the other 26 are 
proved to be modern. 

Adding up the results thus obtained we iind that there are in the whole 
district 172 villages that exhibit the termination and of these as many 
as 141 are either obviously of nioSern ori^n, or acj declared to be so by 
local tradition. It is also worthy of notice that in t^ie above lists there has 
frequently been occasion to mention the name of the parent settlement from 
which a more recent colony has bce^MJ^y'^. M ; hut in no single instance does 
the older name shew the p ^r ending. Yet pi^ra or purl is no new word, 
nor is its use as a 1* *;7anix‘new; on the contrary we have the elearest 
literaiy proof that it has ^T*eii very largely so employed from the very 
mencement of the Aryan occui) '^oii of India. ^Whatf ^’pn has becc 


com- 

WhatT^’pn has become of 


all the older names'll! which it out * 9 *,ipcared ? Jit is , ” ‘jTceivable that 
both name and placc^hould in every stance hav3 been so utterly destroyed 
as not to leave a tra\*^ ; behind ; and we are thus forced to accept the alter- 
native conclusion that tl^^flix has in ebui’so of time so coalesced with the 
former part of the compound, that it ceases to be readily distinguishable 
from it. Now of names tliat are presumably ancient, it will be found that 
a considcratdc proportion terminate in oli, auJi, auriy aura, or aula. Thus, 
deducting from the G1 villages in the Kosi pargana, the nine that have the 
modem termination puri, wo have 52 left and among that number 7 are of 
this character ; viz,, Banchauli, Chacholi, Chandausi, Mahroli, Sanchauli, 
8ujauli, and Thmaula. Again, of the 95 villages that remain in the Chh&t& 
jpargana after deduction of the 16 ending in pnri, 15 have the oli affix : viz,^ 
^hori, Astoli, Baroli, Bharai;^li, (kiaksauli, Dahmli, Darauli, Gangroli, Lo- 
dhauli, Mangroli, Parsoli, PuWXRankoli, llithora, and Taroli. Without 
continuing the list in wearisome ^wail through the other four parganas of 
the district, it will probably be admitted that, in eaidicr times, oli was as 
common a local affix as pvH in modern times, and must represent some term 
, of equally general and equally familisu* sigi^cation. To proceed with the 
,ar^ment : these names, though as a rule older than those ending in pnri^ 
are stQl many of them of no great antiqu^v;i»d can he proved to belong to 
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an Aiyan period, when the language of the country waa in eesentialg tha 
eame as it is now and the people inhabiting it bore much the same names as 
they do still. Thus Sanchauli is derived from Sdnclii Devi who has a tem- 
ple there ; Sujduli from a founder Sujan, whose descendants are still the 
proprietors, and Parsoli and Taroli from founders named respectively Farsa 
and Tara. It may be presumed with absolute certainty that' these people, 
bearing such purely Indian names, wliether they lived 5, 10, or 15 genera- 
tions ago, knew no language but their own vernacular, and could not borrow 
from any foreign tongue tlie titles by which they chose to designate their 
new settlements. Thus Dr. Hunter, and those 'who have followed him 
in his speculations, may be cori'eetly informed when they state that 
in Tamil, or Telugu, or Toda, or even in Basque there is a word uri^ or 
wn#, or ttr, which means ‘ village’ ; but yet if this word was never current 
in the ordinary speech V Upper liulia, the founders of the villages quoted 
above cannot possibly have kn</ irn of icj The attempt to borrow such a 
lumc as Sujauli or Mal^li directlj' from the Basipie is, when viewed under 
the light of loeal knowledge, really more nhsmd than to derive Gannington 
from JuiJi/zriy, or Dalhousie from ‘ with pleasant foliage’. The 
mibconception, us already ol)sorv(*d, has arisen ft )m the erroneous idea that 
all villlge names are of remote antiquity and lAd^^'herefore be illustrated 
by philologic.il aiylogies^'olleeted Iroin all p.irts and ages of the world. In 
truth, uli Mniplj nitli ^ ^initial consonant elided. Such an 

elision, rein ovrt^f^ it doe ^ the inostf]y‘’incti\e dement *Si the word, may 
ajipcar at llrbt higlit highly iniprohallf it is, howcver'^iii strict accord with 
the rules of Hindi formation. The two first 8ut?'I^of the second Book of 
Vtiraruchi’s Praki ita-Prakaba in the clearest maiy er direct it to be made. 
The text btandb thus : 

(1.) At/ukfaftydttddau (2.) Ea~ga-cha-Ja-fa-da~pa~ya^vdni prdyolojpah. 
That ib to say, the consonants k, g, ch, j, t, d, p, y, and v, when’ single and 
non-initial, are generally elided. And as a convincing proof that Jihis is no 
mere grammatical iigment, but a practical rul(> of very extensive application, 
take the following ftunlliiir words, in which its influence is so obvious as to 
be undeniable. By the dibion of the picbcrihed consonant we obtain from 
the Saiibkrit sukar, ihe Hindi stiar, ‘ a pig’ ; from koktla, koil, * tb^^ 
cuckoo’ ; from e&cJn, siii, ‘ a needle’ ; froUy^ ® father’s elder bro3^ 

ther’ ; from jtdo, ‘ a quarter’ ; fronot kUOf ‘ a well’ ; from JPraydg^ 
Trdg^ the Hindi name of Allalribad; and n’om jtva^ jia^ ‘life.’ The rule, 
it is true, provides primarily that the letter to be elided must bo non-initial ; 
but one of the examples given in the text is sic «mo for . jiurtitiki, 
good man’ ; where the p is still elided although it is the initial of the word 
puruaha. This the commentator explains by declaring that the initial 
letter of the last mem^r of a comuound must be considered as non-initiaL’’ 
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Thus the mystery is solved, and Eamaul is at once seen to be Eama-pur; 
Karauli, Kalyan-pnri ; Taroli, Tara-puri ; and Sujauli, Sujfin-puri. 

This practical application of the Prakrit Grammarian’s rule was first 
stated in my ‘ Mathura, a District Memoir,’ published towards the close of 
last year. In my own mind, it was so^firmly established as an indisputable 
fact, and possessed in its extreme simx)lieity at least one of the great merits 
of all genuine discoveries, that 1 stated it very briefly and thought it unne- 
cessary to bring forward any collateral arguments in its sux)port. But I 
find that I mucli under-rated the strength of inveterate prejudices ; for with 
the exception of one reviewer in a London scientific journal, all other critics 
seemed to regard my theory as the mere outcome of unpractical pedantry, 
1 have therefore on tlic present oecasion taken great pains to omit nothing, 
and 1 cannot believe that any one who will submit to the trouble of follow- 
ing my argument as I have now stated it* will still r. aintain “ that the direct 
derivation from the Turanian rodfis aul^ uri is more j>robable than the 
forced and far-fetched Sanskrit derivation from one single root supx>(>rted 
only by the theory of a grammarian, which may or may not have been put 
in practice in an unlettered ago.” s.^ter of the remarks I quote, would 

seem to imagine that langiVge was the invention of grammarians ; on the 
contrary, they are po^ to invent or even change a single word, and 
can merely codify the procisi?es which are tho result of ui^'^'onscious action on 
the part of tho unlettered masses, ^^'^V’hen Su jan-|^ari is e^''^*^ert^d in popular 
speech into Sujauli, ^>it is not becausP^><' ‘me rule A^iirarucir^^iyr directed the 
elision of the inithP* p, and in anci^^/^r rule thcf^elision of the final but 
because a Hindu’s* orgif ^'4 <>f speech (as the grammarian had noticed to be 
the invariable case) have l^natural and unconscious tendency to the change.* 
This tendency is still existing in full force, and my observing it to be so in 
another local compound first suggested to me the i den till cation o^uri with 
^uri. Thus the beautiful lake at Gobardhari with the Mausoleum of the 
first of the Bharat-pur Kajas is called indifferently Kusuni-sarovar, or 
Kusumokhar ; and at Barsaiia is a tank, called either Hhanokhar or Brikh- 
bhan ka pokhar, after lladhu’s reputed father Brikh-bli&ii. Both in Kusu- 
mokhar and Hhanokhar it is evident that the latter part of the compound 
M^as originally and in the same way as the initial has been there 

elided, so also has it beeh'*m S* iauli and Maholi. The explanation of the 
last mentioned word * Maholi’ IP ^'^e of the most obvious and at the same 
time one of tho most interesting results of my theory. It is the name of 
the village some four mih^s from Mathura, which has grown up in the vicini- 
ty of the sacred grove of Madhu-bau, whore Rama’s brother Satrughna de- 

♦ Thus tho A^gra shop-kcepors who hivo convortod Blunt-giinj into Belon-gfuij, 
have probably never hoard of Yuraruchi, but they have uortuiiily, though uuconscioutdy, 
followed his rulos. p 
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Btroyed the giant Madhu. On the site of the captured stronghold the hero 
is said to have built a city, called indiscriminately in Sanskrit 'literature 
Mathura or Madhu-puri : the fact, no doubt, being that Mathura was origi- 
nally the name of the country, with Madhu-puri for its capital. In course 
of time the capital, like most Indian cities, gradually shifted its site, probably 
in order to follow the receding i4ver ; whilo Madhu-puri itself, fixed by the 
locality of the wood that formed its centre, became first a suburb and finally 
an entirely distinct village. Simultaneously with these changes, the name 
of the country at large was attached excellence to its chief city, and 
Madhu-puri in its obscurity became a prey to phonetic decay and was cor- 
rupted into Maholi. The transition is a simple one ; the h being substitut- 
ed for dli by the rule 11. 27 Kha-gha-tha-dha’-hhdm Hah, which gives us the 
Hindi hahira for the Sanskrit hadhira, * deaf and halm for vadhu, ‘ a female 
relation.* ^ ^ . 

It will be observed that Mndf a-puri as a literary synonym for Ma- 
thur& remains unchanged, and is transformed into Maholi only as the name 
of an insignificant village. Thus an easy solution is found for the difficulty 
raised by the same critic I have bcfmi. quoted, who objects “ If it is pos- 
sible in the lapse of time to elide the ^ of why have not the oldest 
towns in India like Hastina-pur yielded to the ? and in the case of 

more modern towiv'Svhy '"’o we not find the change half-effected, some mid- 
dle place iiv ^tran si t^^n stage ?’* the former of these two questions 
I reply that aS»Jlilifce whei^' once --d in literatuci^ is preserved from 

colloquial detrition. Thus, of two slices originally^tuiamed alike, one may 
retain the genuine Sanskrit form, while the other J^rcoines Prukritized, ac- 
cording to their celebrity or otherwise. A parallel is afforded by the names 
of many English families : the elder hraiichcs retain the old spelling, how- 
ever much at variance with modern prouunciation, as for instaivee, Berkeley 
and Marjoribanks ; while the obscurer branches, who seldom had occasion 
to attach their signatures to any document, conform their spelling to the 
sound and appear in writing as llarkly and March banks. Or not unfre- 
quently they retain the old form, but pronounce the word not in tlie old- 
fashioned way but according to the value of the vowels in ordinary modem 
pronunciation. Thus llustinapur exists unchanged, by virtue of its histori- 
cal fame ; had it been an obscure village probably have been cor- 
rupted into llatbaura. In fine, it accepted as a general rule that 

when the termination pur, or is found in full, the place is either 

comparatively modern, or if ancient is a place of pre-eminent note.* The 
one exception to the rule is afforded by names in which the first clement of 
the compound is a Persian or Arabic word. Some of them may be much 
older and yet not more distinguished than many of pure Hindu descent 
from which the p has disappeared \ but the explanation lies in the natural 
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want of affinity between the two members of the compound, which would 
prevent them from coalescing, however long they might be bound toge- 
ther. ^ 

To say tliat the actual process of transition can never be detected is 
not strictly in accordance with facts. *Tlie elision is not restneted to proper 
names, but is applicable to all words alMce ; and in Hindi books written 
and printed at the present day it is optional with the writer to use exclu- 
sively either hokilay or, koil ; sukar or suar ; kup or kua, or both indiffer- 
ently. Again, to take a local illustration : Oobardban, being a place of 
high repute, is always so spelt by well-informed peo])le, but in vulgar writ- 
ing It is contracted to Gordhan, and it is almost exceptional to come across 
a man whose name is Gobardhan Das, who does not acquiesce in the cor- 
ruption. 

Next to ptir, the local afli^ of mosix general sif^hiPi cation and the one 
which we should therefore expect to ^iind occupying the second place in 
popular use is grdma, f/dma^ or (fdnw, Tt occurs, hoyever, far less frequently, 
at least in an unniutilated state. Thus of the 01 villages in the Kosi par- 
gana there are only two with thi.'WKife^, viz.^ Dahi-ganw, named from the 
Dadhi’kund, and Pai-g|in'^ from tlie Pai-ban-kun(J ; dadhi and pay as both 
meaning ‘ milk.* In Chhata villages there are four, viz.^ Bhaugduw 

Nand-ganw, Naugama, and Uiicha-ganw. In .the liTiS Mathura villages 
there are six, v*^.,liachh-gaiiw, T)h.^-gan w, Jakhinf-ganw,^'-^;sjj-,^^ (properly 
Na-gama from its funder Naga), j^]/ganw, ani|j Unc1‘ui<^l6li'w. In the 141 
Mat villages there ia^only one, Ti?* A ka ganv^, and this a name given by 
Kttja Suraj Mall on ac^i^nt of the abundance of the karil plant with its fruit 
called tenii to a place ffiHncrly known as Akba.r-pur. In the 203 Mahaban 
villages only two, viz., Niin-ganw and Pani-gauw ; and in the 129 Sa’dabad 
villages, fogr, viz., Kukar-gama, Naugama, llisgama, and Tasigau. The pro- 
. portion is therefore little more than two per cent, and even of this small 
number the majority may reasonably be presumed to be of modern date. 
Thus Nau-gama in the Chhata pargana was formed in later Muhammadan 
times by a moiety of the population of the parent village Taroli, who under 
imperial pressure abandoned their ancestrsil faith and submitted to tlie yoke 
of Islam. Again the live or six villages, such as Bachh-ganw, Dahi-ganw, 
Ac., that have sprung up Kl|,Ti<Lithe sacred groves and and retain the 
name of the tiraih unaltereS^^mply substituting ydma for the original 
han or kmd, are almost certainly due to the followers of Vallabhacharya at 
the beginning of the d-ffth century, or to the Gosain who composed the 
modem Brahma-vaivarta Purana and first made these spots places of Vaish- 
nava pilgrimage. It may therefore be inferred that in older names the 
termination yrdfna has, like puri, been so mutilated as to become difficult of 
. recognition. The last name on the list, viz., Tasigau, is valuable as suggest- 
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in proceeding a step further and interpreting the word * Pai(ha’ on the same 
princjides as Satoha. It is the name of a large and apparently very ancient 
village with a temple of Chatur-bhuj, rebuilt on the foundations of an older 
shrine, which had been destroyed by Aurangzib. At the back of the god’s 
throne is a hollow in the ground, which has given rise to a local etymology 
of the usual unscientific character. For it is said to bo the mouth of the 
cave into which the peoide of Braj ‘ entered’ (paitha) when Krishna uphold 
the Giri-raj hill, which is about two miles distant from the village, in order 
to shelter them from the storms of liidra. Absurd as the legend is, it sup- 
plies a suggestion : for paithnd, tlie verb ^ to enter,’ is unquestionably formed 
from the Sanskrit ; and if ve imagine a somewhat analogous pro- 

cess in the case of the local name, and allow for the constant detrition of 
many centuries, we may recognize in ‘ Paitha’ the battered wreck of Pra- 
tishthana, which in Saus.irit is not f/i unusual name for a town. 

Sthali^ a word very similar i^.meaning to stMna^ suffers precisely the 
same fate, when employed as an ailix ; all its intermediate letters being slurred 
over and only the first and last retained. Thus Kosi represents an original 
Kusa-sthali ; and Tarsi with the c^ored irrove of Tal-ban, where according 
to the very ancient legend Krishna put to death the demon Bheiiuk, is for 
T4ia-8thaii. 

Another termination which we find occurring with sufficient frequency 
bo warrant tl^e r- v .mptior|, that it is an ittf ix with a definite meaning of its 
Dwn is oi. .|ie*5 cxa^.ijdcs of district, viz^ Giu4oi, Majhoi, 

!!iIandoi, lladoi, and Balnudoi. Of ^ose the most ^.ggestive is the first, 
]lindoi. Here is a pond of ancient sacred repute, qldled Gendokhar-kuiid, 
vhicli is the scene of an animal mela, the Phul bol held in the month of 
^halgun. Hence we may safely infer that Giudoi is a compound word 
dth Geuda for its first clement. This is not an uncommon^name for a 
lindu, and Its most obvious meauing would be / a marygold.’ So taken 
• would find a parallel in sueb proper names as Gulab ' a rose’ ; Tulsi, the 
icred herb so called ; Fbul, ‘ a flower’ ; and Pubap, for the Sanskrit 
Ith the same meaning. It may, however, be doubted whether it did not in 
le first instance represent rather the Hindi gainda^ for gajendra^ ‘ an ele- 
laut.’ Besides preserving the name of the village founder, the term Gen- 
>kliar-kund is curious in another respect, /^ a^^^Ciewing a complete popular 
"getfuluess of the meaning of the terinin^‘.i^^A okhar at the time when the 
>rd kuu4 with precisely the same import was added. English topography 
pplies a case exactly in point ; for Wansbeckwatar is composed of three 
rds, which all mean exactly the same thing, but were current in popular 
lech at different times, being respectively Danish, German, and English, 
t to return to Giudoi, which we have found to be a compound word with 
nda for its first element } the termination oi yet remains to be considered. 
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I take it * a pond.* By eliaion of tLe|? and clian^ of n ihto its 

cognate *vowel, Gonda-vdpi becomes Gendau-ai, wlieiice Gindoi ; o being 
substituted for au, and % for ai by the following Sutras of Vararuehi, Auta 
ot I. 41. and Id dhairye I. 89. The latter rule, it is true, refers |trictly 
only to the word dhairya, which becomes dhiram in Prakrit, but it seems 
not unreasonable to give it a wider application. Tlie above line of argu- 
ment wj^uld command unqualified assent, if it could be shewn that each of 
the places with the oi ending was in the neighbourhood of some considerable 
' pond. There is such a one at Mandoi, called Acharya-kuud ; and Bahardoi, 
founded at an early period by Thakurs from Chitor, who only about 30 
years ago lost their proprietory rights and now have all migrated elsewhere, 
is a place subject to yearly inundations, as it immediately adjoins some low 
* ground where a large body of water isjalways collected in the rains. Eadoi 
I have never had an oi)p‘ortuu>^^ of see^ig, and ‘therefore cannot say whe- 
ther its physical characteristics confirnror are at variance with my theory : 

► but at Majhoi, which is a Gujar village on the bank of the Jaiuuna, there 
is certainly no vestige of any large })ond, which would account for the affix 
vapi. This one proved exception however, be regarded as a fatal 

objection; for the sanm elfect may result from very different causes ; as, for 
instance, the Hindi b'dr in the sense ol‘‘ a day of the week’ represents 
the Sanskrit vara ; while if taken to mean ‘ water,’ or* * a child,* it stands 
in the one case for vdri^ in the o?'icr for hala. thus in^^'^^^^jlrticular word 
Majhoi, the o ma^ belong to the li^' ^ Moment o'^the complmnd and the i be 
the*affix of posscssiSku 

A*na is anothoi* Win i nation of somewhat rare occurrence. This is in 
all probability an abbreviation of the Sanskrit ayana^ which means primari- 
ly * a going,*' * a road,’ but is also used in the wider sense of simply ‘ place.’ 
An example very much to the purpose is su])plied by Vararuchi, or rather 
by Jiis commentator bhamaha, who incidentally mentions munjdna, * a place 
producing tlie mimja jdant,’ as the Prakrit equivalent for the Sanskrit 
maunjdyaaa. T^e district contains nine places which exhibit this ending, 

, Dotana, llalwana, Hathana, Mahrana, Sihana, KauUna, Mirtana, 
Dhkanaf and Barsana. But what was only suspected in the case of the 
‘‘ Gindoi group, viz,^ that all the names do not really belong to tlie same 
categ(S*y, Js here suseepTl’-J^^'^ positive proof. But to take fii-st some of 
tbe words in which ayana seem .^n appropriate affix : Dotana, derived on 
the spot from ddnion^ * a tooth-brush,’ which is suggestive of Buddhist 
'degends and therefore of ancient sanctity, may well be for Devatayana ; 
Halwana, where an annual meli is celebrated in honour of Balar&ma, may 
have for its first element Hala-bhrit, a title of that hero, the final t being 
elided and the hh changed into v ; while the first syllable in the three names 
Hathdna, EauUlna, and Mirtana, may represent respectively Hasti, Eoma| 
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and Amrit'; Anirit Sinh being recorded by tradition as the founder of the 
last named village. But the resemblance of Diwana and JBarsaua to any 
of the above is purely accidental. The former commemorates the Jdf foun- 
der, one Diwan Sinh, whose name has been localized simply by the addition 
of the adlx a, while Barsana lias a" history of its own, and that a curious 
one. It is now famous as the reputed birth-place of Rddhd, who is the 
only divinity that for the last two centuries at least has been popularly 
associated with the locality. But of old it was not so : the hill on which 
the modern scries of temples has been erected in her honour, is of eccentric 
conformation, with four boldly-marked peaks ; whence it is still regarded by 
the local Pandits as symbolical of the four-faced divinity, and styled Brah^ 
ma hdpahary or ‘ Brahma’s hill.’ This lingering ti'adition gives a clue to 
the etymology : the latter part of Mie word being sanu^ which is identical 
in meaning with pn1idi\ Yiiid the fory^er party**. coiTuption of Brahma. But 
tliis, the true .origin of the word, had entirely dropped out of sight even in 
the IGth century, when the writer of the Vraja-bhaliti-vilasa was reduced to 
invent the form Brisha-bhann-pura as the Sanskrit equivalent for tho 
Hindi Barsana. A somewhat siinilai* fate has befallen the companion hill of 
Nand-ganw, which is now crowned with the tenipleof N and Kao Ji, Krishna’s 
reputed foster-father. Its real name, before Vaish^fa influence had become 
so strong in the lan<^, was ^Nandi>grama, by which title it was dedicated to 
Mahddeva in ’^’•^laractij* of Nandisvqr, and the second person of tho 
Hindu trinity, i^Wlb^has nov<^ ai>propi*( tfes-i all three of tne sacred hills of 
Braj, was then in possession of only Qobardhan. 

The local name Mai, or Man, for the one seems to be only a broader 
pronunciation of the other (in the same way as ndu is the ordinary village 
pronunciation for ndi^ * a barber,’ the Sanskrit nnpita), is found occasion- 
ally in all parts of Upper India and appears also in the Mathui^ district, 
though not with great frequency.* Twice it stands T>y itself ; twice as an 
affix, in Pipara-mai and Kis-mai ; once in connection with a more modern 
name of the same place, Mai Mirza-pur; and twice, as in liae-pur Mai and 
Bara Mai, where the exact relationship with the companion word may be a 
little doubtful. In most of these cases I consider it to be an abbreviation 
of tho Sanskrit mahi, meaning ^ land’ or * a landed estate.’ The elision of 
the h is not according to any definite rule^^\(^ 4 ;L.own by tho Prakrit gram- 
mscrians, but certainly agrees with vulgar actice : for example, the word 
* a month,’ is always pronounced maina ; and if it were given its 
Full complement of three syllables, a rustic would piobably not understand 
ivhat was meant. At Mai Mirxapur tlfC tradition is that the name com- 
memorates one Mayd Ram ; and in the particular case, this very possibly 

* Mr. Blochmaxin informs me that he has noted with regard to this word ‘ Man,* 
that it is found all over the wide area extending from Westmn M£ilw& to Eastern Aiidh, 
but not seem to occur in Beng&l, Bihkr, or Sindh. 
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may be so ; but obviously instances of tbis veiy restricted derivation are 
rare. 

NagaTj * a town,’ has always been fairly popidar as a local affix, and 
the Mathurfi district contains seven examples of the word so used, viz. Slip* 
nagar, Shcr-nagar, a second llup-ni 4 »ar, Ma’sum-nagor, Bam-nagar, Bir- 
iiagar, and Uaj-nagar. But it is in modern times and as a prefix that it 
enters most largely into any catalogue of village names. As a rule, when- 
ever now-a-days an over-crowded town throws out a branch settlement, 
which becomes of sufficient importance to claim a separate entry in the 
Government rent-roll, it is therein recorded as Nagla so-and-so, according 
to the name of the principal man in it. On the spot, Nagla Bali, to take 
a particular fiase, is more commonly called Bali ka nagara ; and after the 
, lapse of a few generations, if the new kdon y ))rosp(jrs, it drops the Nagara 
altogether, and is known siinply^s Bali a The transmutation of the word 
nagaramio Nagla and its coi:\yorsion fronva suffix into a prolix, are due solely 
to the proclivities of native* revenue officials, who affect the Persian colloca- 
tion of words rather than the Hindi, and always evince a prejudice against 
the letter r. It is interesting to obseHe that in England the Teutonic 
mode of compounding auimes differs from the Celtic, in the same way as in 
India the Hindi from tmj^hxld : for while tiie Celts spoke of Strath Clyde 
and Ahortay, the Teutons preferred Clydesdale and Tayiiiouth. 

The number of sacred w()odsVi**d lakes in Bra j acco I the termi- 
nations han and which pro^Jx^-y are not/often mct'el sc where. Ex- 

amples of the former are Kot-han, jihadra-han, Brinda-han, Loha-ban and 
Malia-ban ; and of the latter, Kadha-kuiid and Miidhuri-kuiid, The only 
name iii this list, about which any doubt can he felt as to the exact deriva- 
tion, is Lolia-han. It is said to eoiiimcmorate Krishna’s victory over a 
demon calhal Boha-^jangha, i. e. Iron-leg ; and at the aiiTiuiil festival, offerings 
of ‘ iron’ arc made hy the pilgrims. In the ordimuy authoriti(is for Krish- 
na’s ILfo and adventures 1 certainly find no mention of any Loha-jangha, 
and as we shall sec when we come to s)>eak of the village Bandi, local 
customs arc often based simply on an aceideutal coincidence of name, and 
prove nothing but the prevalent ignorance as to the true principles of 
philology. But in the Vrihat-katha, written hy Somadeva in the reign of 
Harslia Deva, king of KasiN^^ A. I). 1051)- 1071, is a story of Lolia- 
jangha, a Brahman of Mathur^:$;dio was miraculously conveyed to Lanka: 
whence it may he inferred that at all events in the. 12th century Loha- 
'^angha, after whom the* young Bi'dlnnan was named I)}' the romancer, was 
‘recognized as a local power ; and thus, though we need not suppose that 
any such monster ever existed, Loha-ban docs in all probability derive its 
name from him. 


- TJ u 
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The few local affixes that yet remain require no lengthened notice : 
of gar^, or garM there are as many as twenty instances, viz. Nilkanthgafhi, 
a settlement of Jaesvar Thakurs ; Sher-garli, a fortress commanding the 
Jamunl, built in the reign of Sher Shah; Chamar-garhi, a colony of the 
factious Qujar tribe; Ahvaran-garhi ; Clnnia-garhi and Itustam-gafhi, 
founded by Gahlot Thakurs in the reign of Aurangzob ; Badan-gafh, com- 
memorating Thakur Badau Sihh, father of Suraj Mall, the first Bharatpur 
Kajii ; I'khu-Fath-garh, founded by one of Siiraj Mall’s officers ; Birju- 
garlii, Chiiita-garlii, ’Inayat-garh, Kankar-garhi, Lal-garhi, Mana-garhi, 
Mani-gafhi, Uain-garhi, Slninkav-gurhi, Tilka-garhi, Bharu-garh, and Tal- 
giifhi, all founded by Jats during the iifty years that elapsed between tho 
establishment of their brief sui>roniac*y and the British annexation. Tlie 
name will probably never be used o^vain as a local affix ; and its extreme 
popularity during one half-centii y constijites an inteivsting landmark in 
Indian provincial history, as proof of the troubled character of the country, 
W'hen no isolated habitation was tliouglit* secure unless protected by a circuit 
of wall and diicb. 

Klicra^ as seen in Pali-klu»ra, Awa-klicra, Pal-kbera, Aira-kbcra, Sar- 
kand-kbeni, and Sel-kbera, invariably implies a statjfj of comparative depriva- 
tion, wbieh may be cither of people or of laud, a.ci.'^rding as it arises citlier 
from the emigration *of the greater part of its inbabiiants to some entirely 
diflcivnt loA 'J*’ ^^br^by tlie formation of b number of subordinate luunlets 
ill tlie neigl/i??>uAiood, ybieli divijlc^Jaraong tliernselves all the cultivated 
area and leave the old bazar merel}’^ aV» a central spot for common meeting. 

ordinarily implies a comj)aratively modern partition of family 
lands : thus the villages, into wbicli the old township of Magora was divided 
by the f(Hir sons of the Toinar founder, are called after their names, Aji't- 
patti, GbiUam-patti, fJajan-i)atti, and liam-]>atti : and similarly. Baj an a WUs 
divided by the Jat>^ hito three villages known as Dilu-patt-i, Siu-patti and 
Sultan -patti. The other four places in the district that have this affix do 
not, howi.'ver, bear out the above rule. 'Jliey arc Lorlia-patti, Nainu-patti» 
Patti' Bahrain, and Patti Sakti. Neither of these has any companion hamlet 
dating from the same time as itself ; and Naiuu-patti a place of cousiderar 
ble antiipiity, which long ago was s])lit up into eleven distinct villages. 

Another word of precisely similar iinport / j'Thok. This is used in the 
Maha-ban parguna as an element in the natfio of five out of the six villages 
that constitute the Sonai circle, and which are called Tliok Bindavani, 
Thok Gyan, Thok Kamal, Tliok Sunt, and Tliok Surneru. 

Khoh is an exceptional affix, which 'occurs only once, in Mangal-khoh, 
the name of a village on a *’ creek’ of tho old stream of the Jamuua. 

Of 8ar6e as an affix we have examples in A’zamabad Sarae, Jamal-pur 
Sarie, Mai Sarae, Sarae-’Ali Khan, Sarae Dadd, and Sai*ae Salivahau. Only 
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at tlic two first is there any Sar4c actnally in existence ; both of these aro 
large and substantial buildings, erected by local Governors on the lino of the 
old Imperial road between Agra and Labor. The others were probably mere 
ranges of mud Imts, like tlie ordinary sar&e of the present day, and have 
therefore long since disappeared. 

The Persian terminations Ahad and ganj, which predominate so largely 
in some parts of India, liave been little used in Hindi-speaking Mathura. 
Of dbad there £u*c only six examples, being an average of one to each parga- 
na, mz.^ A’zam-abad and Murshid-abad, each commemorating a local Go- 
vernor in the reign of Aiir^ngzib ; Aurang-abad^ dating from the same 
period ; Sa’da])ad, the chi(if town on the demesne of Shah-jahan’s minister 
SaMullah Khan ; and Asaf-abad, Bir-ali-abad, G ulshan-abad, and Saliiu-ab4d, 
named after founders of less bistorical (S^tinction. , 

Having thus passc^d in n^vViW everw affix denoting ‘ ]>lace,’ that we 
have been able to identify, we proceed to consider the second class of names, 
fiMf., those ill which the affix sigiiilies ‘possession.’ ’Fhe examples under this 
head are equally numerous and in a ])hilological point of view of no less 
importance ; but tbe whole series is traversed by a single clue, and if this is 
grasped at the begiiiu^j", it is found to lead so directly from one formation 
to another, that it ])reelrfdes all neeessity of pausing for lengthy considera- 
tion at any particular stage of the argument. Obviously, tbe simplest mode 
of expressing possession is by atta»^.ung to the iiapie of.tl the gram- 

matical particle, whatever it may beAvhich in coiiSecjiienee of its familiar uso 
lias been selected as the special sign of tbe genitive or possessive case. This 
in modern Hindustani is kd or which we find em[>Ioyed in the following 
ten words, v/r., Jhirka, Mahaiiki, llorka, Marhakil, llhartiyaka, Phureka, Ka- 
iieka, Murhuaka, Salaka, and Siirka. Jn the last six names on the list the 
former jrarf^of tlie eonqiound, viz.y Hhartiya, lihiira, &c., is known to be the 
name of the Jat founder of the village. Thus we liavc an indisputable proof 
that about a century ago it was not at all an uncommon thing to form names 
of places ill this way. 3 f no earlier examjdes of tbe furmatioii occur, it is most 
reasonable to ex])lain their absence by inferring, as in the ease o^puri, that 
in the course of time the rou;^li edges, that once marked the place where the 
word and its affix joined, have become so worn and smoothed down that they 
can no longer be felt. eliding the a very simple proceeding and 

one quite in accordance with rule, an amalgamation would bo effected be- 
tween the two elements of the compound wdiicli Avould totally alter their 
original appearance ; and we liave only to reinsert it to discover the mean- 
ing of many names otherwise unintelligible. Tims Pbalai, a settlement of 
Bhsil Tliakurs, is seen to represent Bhdl-Jei (basti) ; PAghai is for Bagh-kl 
Ma<}anai, for Maiidaii-ki ; Ughai, for Ugra-ki ; Mahpai, for Mabipa-ki ; and 
80 on* Similarly, ludau is for Indra-ka, and Karnau for Karna-k4 : , ^ re* 
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presentation of a a hy au rather than d being almost an invariable practice^ 
as we see in rdu^ a contraction for rdjd^ panic tor pada^ nau tornava, and Idu 
for tala. 

Kd however is not the only sign gf the genitive case in use ; for in tho 
Marw^i dialect its place is occupied by rd. Of this too there are abundant 
examples, as mi^it have been anticipated ; for some centuries ago, migrations 
from Kajputana into Mathura wore vci*y frequent and in a less degree conti- 
nue to tho present day. Thus, we have Umraura, Lohrari, Ganesara, Bliu- 
rari, Puthri (from pd(k^ a sand-hill), Bluiinsara, Garumrd (for Garu(}a-ra) 
and Bagharra, &c. At the last named place the old village site is cidled 
Shei^Jcd-kherdf which puts the meaning of the word Bagharra beyond a 
doubt ; the reduplication of tho r being purely phonetic. Other names of 
a slightly diflerent character are itniijcra (where is Kunj-ban), llahera, 
Banora (founded by Sissodia ThalArs, whe^ named it after tho Band of 
Chitor whence they had migrated), Maghcra, Nonera, and Konkera, Ac, 
In those the prolongation of the second syllabic of each word makes it pro- 
bable that the aliix is not simply rdy but rather hard. Tliis word is known 
to be exactly identical in moaning with the more common wdld^ of which, as 
a component in a village name, \vc have two illustraV ons the district, vUs. 
Pipalward and Bhadanwara, It is therefore not in itself unlikely that Mrd 
would bo used for tho same purpose \ and the belief that it really has been 
so used, is c<t by iliofact tliat ituimlidraaiid Nonahara arc alternative 

modes of spelling Itanera and Nonera, p^d are pcrlnq^s the more popular of 
tho two among village scribes. In rapid speaking it is diHicult to distinguish 
between the sounds of ahara and era ; as may bo familiarly exemplilied by 
the groat Hindu festival, the Dasaliara, which by people who aim only at 
representing the vulgar pronunciation, is invariably spelt Dusscrah. Thus 
such words as hamcra ‘ a workman,’ from Mniy ‘ work,* and chitera, f a pain^ 
ter* from chitra ‘ a painting* — being obviously exactly identical in sense with 
hdm-wdld and chitraivdld — may be best explained by supposing that tho 
original termination was hard ; and in the same way Nonera, meaning ^ Salt- 
town’ (from Ion or «07i, the Hindi form of the Sanskrit lavana)^ if written 
in full, would be Lavanahara, or Nona-hara. These considerations are in- 
teresting, since they supply with almost absolute certainty the derivation of 
the particle rd as the sign of the genitive cas^ is the second syllable of 
hdrd^ the first syllable of which is always combined with and lengthens the- 
final vowel of the first member of the compound. The more common kd^ 
with precisely tho same signiilcatioii, is of entirely * difierent origin and re- 
presents the Sanskrit affix aka. 

In the same way as kd has been unable to resist mutilation, so also with 
T& ; though in tho latter case it is not the consonant, but the vowel that 
has suffered. There consequently remainB only the letter r, which we see 
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appearinj^s a final in such words as Eamar, Sah4r, ndhar^ and Surir« Of 
these, E!4mar (for Kam-ra) is probably an ofishoot from the neighbouring^ 
town of K&m-ban in Bharatpur territory, a famous place of Vaishnava pil* 
giimage ; while Saliar and Udhar must have been named after their respect- 
ive founders, who in the one case is known to have been called XJdho, or 
Udhan, and in the other was probably some Sabha. In Surii', which presents 
peculiar difliculties, we fortunately m*c not loft to conjecture. For a local 
tradition attests that the town was once called Sugriv-ka Khera. The 
resemblance betweem tlio two names is so slight that the people on the spot 
and the unphilological mind generally would not recognize any connection 
between them : but according to rules already quoted Sugriv-ra would pass 
naturally into Surir, and the fact that it has done so is a strong confirma- 
tion of the truth of the rules. ** 

Both in Sanskrit and also i» .modem Jlindustani, the affix most commonly 
used in the formation of adjociives that denote possession, is f ; thus from 
dhan ‘ wealth’ comes dliani^ wealthy,’ and from mala ‘ a floral wreath,’ comes 
* a florist.’ Dr. Hunter, with much perverted ingenuity, has gone out 
of his way to suggest that the latter are an aboriginal and non- Ary an race 
and “take tlieir namc;j|i'om the tribal term for man, malc^ from which many 
hill and forest peoi)lo of northern and ccjntral India, possibly also the whole 
Malay race of the Archipelago are called.” I am not aware that in this 
theory he has found any followers : whatever the origin \ ‘-^Malays, there 
is no more reason to su[)pose a con* ection between them”‘an(^tlie Malis of our 
gardens, than between man, the biped, and man^ a weight of 40 sers. As 
the letters of the alphabet are necessarily limited, it must occasionally hsip- 
pen that combinations arc formed which arc quite indopendeiit of one 
another and yet in ap]3earance arc identical. Among examples of the i affix 
we find in» Mathura, from dhimar^ ‘ a fisherman,’ Dhimari, a fishing village 
on the bank of the Jamuna ; from a founder Husain, a village llusaiul ; from 
Pal, the favourite title of a Thakur clan, Pali ; from I’ingal, Pingari ; from 
semal^ the cotton-tree, Semri ; from babul, the acacia, Baburi ; from Khajiir, 
Khajini ; and from Kinara, * the river bank,’ Kinari, &c. A Icn^hened 
form of the same affix is iya, which we find in J agatiya and K.h&ndiya. 

Another affix, which in ordinary Sanskrit literature occurs as fre- 
quently as and with prt '-^ely the same signification, is vatt. In 
vulgar pronunciation the consonant v generally passes into the cognato 
vowel; thus Bhngavati becomes Bhagoti, and Sarasvati, Sarsiiti. I am 
therefore led to suspect that this is the affix which has been used in the form* 
ation of such village names as Kliarot, Khatauta, Ajinothi, Bilothi, Kaji- 
rothi, Basonti, Bathi, Taniuuauta, Junsuthi, Sonoth, Badau^h, Barauth, 
Dhanoti, and Jatarota. All these places are presumably old, and nothing 
can be stated with certainty as to the period of the foundation, but the 
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only one of them in any way remarkable is Bathi. Here sacred 
grove of Baliula-ban, with the image of the cowBahula, who (as told in the 
Itihas) addressed such piteous supplications to a tiger who was about to 
destroy her, that the savage beast coobl not but spare her life. A meld in 
her honour is still held on the fourth day of Kuwar, called * BahuU chatur- 
thi.’ In every other instance where the han is a place of any celebrity, it 
has supplied the foundation for the village name, and has probably done so 
here too. Nor is the transition from Jhiliula-baii to Batlii at all an isolated 
one ; the change of the dental into the cerebral consonant need present no 
difficult^’', for the same has occuri ,d in tlie Hindi pattan ‘ a town/ and in 
mufha ‘afooP for the Sanskrit mugdlia ; but the insertion of the aspirate 
is an iiTegularity which it is not equally easy to explain. 

A third affix whicl\ can be mor^ appropriately noticed here than else- 
where, though it has a somewhat dftferent fdtee, is a. This implies pri- 
marily ‘ a product’ or ‘ result.’ Thus from hc)\ the fi*uit tree, comes the namo 
of the village Bera, an orchard of her trees ; from Nahar, a man’s name 
meaning lion, Nahra; from Parsu, an abbreviation for Parasu-ram, Parsua ; 
from llae [Sen], Hay a ; from Parameshvar Das*, Pavesara ; and similarly 
Bisambhara, Dandisara, Ac. p 

We may now pass on to the first sub-division of class III, in which are 
included all such village names as originally were identical, without addi- 
tion or alter(?ti(j)«P of ^iny kind with the names borne by the founders: 
though the original identity, it must be bored, is no guarantee against 

subsequent coiTupi.^oii. One of the earliest examples in the district is alford- 
ed by tlie village Son, which is said to have been the ca})ital of a Haja Son*— 
or more probably Sohan — Pal, a Toraai* Tlnikur from Delhi. Sonkh, Sonsa, 
and Sonoth, all three ])laccs in the immediate noighhourhood, would also 
seem to be named after him and to prove that ho was an historicaltpersonage 
of at least considerable local impoi'tance. Anotber interesting illustration 
which must also be of early date, is found in the naiiio Dham Sifiha. Here 
Dham, which is the obsolete Prakrit /orm of dharma and is not understood 
at the present day, runs a great risk of being altered by people wbo aim at 
correctness but lack knowledge, into the more intelligible word dhan. In 
modern times this style of noinenelature has been so jirevalent that a single 
Pargana — Maha-ban — supplies us with the fol^r^vlng examples, viz. Birbal, 
Gaju. Misri, Bhura, Suraj, Baru, Hausanga, Naiiranga, Mursena, Bansa, 
Bhqjua, Bliima, and Siir. Of these, Itausanga for lliq> Sinha would scarcely 
have been recognizable but for the aid of local tradition. Occasionally, the 
names of two brothers, or other joint founders, are combined, as we see in 
Bampat-jogi, Clidra-hansi, Bindu-bulaki, and Hamaul. The latter is a cu« 
rious contraction for Harna Navala ; and as * the swing’ is one of the popular 
institutions of Braj, the word not unfrequently passes through a further 
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corruption and is pronounced Hindol, which means a swing. This will pro- 
bably before long give occasion to a legend and a local festival in honor 
of !B6dh£ and Krishna. 

Under the same head comes the .apparently Muhammadan name Noh ; 
which, with the addition of the suffix jhtl, is the designation of a decayed 
town on the left bank of the Jamuna to the north of the district. At no 
very great distance, hut on the other side of the river, in Gurganw, is a 
second Noh ; and a thiid is in Uie Jalesar Pargana, wliich now forms pai*t of 
the Agra district. So far as I have any certain knowledge, tlie name is not 
found in any other part of India ; though it seems to occur in Central Asia, 
for the Yarkand ex])()dition is stated in the ])a])ers to have reached Leh via 
Khotan, Kiria, Polu, and Noli, hy the easternmost pass over the Kueii-lun 
mountains. XIpon tliis point I niajihojiu to acquire more definite infor- 
mation hereafter ; the best in#f)s ])uhlii%ed up to the present time throw 
no light on the matter, for thougli tlicy give the towns of Kiria and Klio- 
tan, they do not show Noh, and its existence therefore requires confirmation. 
The tliree ])laccs in this neighbourhood all agree in being evidently of great 
antiquity, and also in the fact that each is close to a large Bh(‘et of water. 
The lake, or morass, a^Nohqhil spreads in some years over an area measur- 
ing as inueh as six miles iu length b\" one in breadth. It is no doubt to a 
great extent of artifieial formation, having been excavated for the double 
purpose ofsup])lying earth with which to build the fort^st’? of render- 

ing it inaceesfeiblo when built. Th» inundated ap])earance of the country 
combines with the name to suggest a reminiscence of the Biblical Deluge 
and the Patrinreh Noah. But the proper s]»(»lling of his name, as Mr. 
Bloclnnaiin informs me, is Niih, with the voavcI tt and the Arabic h, Badao* 
ni, who twice* mentions the town, spells it with the imperecptihle h ; but in 
the Ain-i-Akhari, which herein agrees with invariable modern usage, the 
final letter is the Arabic h, AgJiin, if a reference to the Deluge were in- 
tended, the word Noli would not have been used simply by itself; and 
standing as it does, it can scarcely be other than the name of the founder. 
But (again to quote Mr. Blochmami) “ Muhammadans use the name Null 
extremely rarely. Adam, Musa, YMsuf, and Ayuh arc common ; but on 
looking over my lists of saints, coinpaiiiona of Muhammad, and other worthiefl 
of Islam, I do not find a si?i^e person with the name Null ; and hence I 
would look upon a connection of Noh with Noah as very problematical. I 
would rather connect it with the Persian nah, ‘nine,’ which when lengthen- 
ed becomes noh^ not nuh ; as the Persian dih, ‘ a village,’ becomes deJi^ not 
But if we abandon the Senutic name, it will be better, considering the 
purely Hindu character of the country, to try and fall back upon some 
* Onco as tho scemo of a fight hotwoon Iqh&l Khfm and Shams Kh&n of BayCmah 
(A H. 802), and again os the place whem Mubkrak Sh&h ezossed tho Jainun8 fi>r Jartoli. 
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Sanskrit root> and I am inclined to regard the name as a Muhammadan 
corruption of nava^not the adjective meaning ^ new,’ but a proper name— 
and with the h added cither purposely to mark the distinction, or inad- 
vertently in the same way as r6jd is in, Persian characters incorrectly written 
rdjaJt. In the Harivansa (line 1677) mention is made of a king Ushinara, 
of the family of Kaksheyn, who had five wives, Nriga, Krimi, Nava, Darva, 
and Drishadvati. They bore him each one son, and the boys were named 
Nriga, Krimi, Nava, Suvrata and Sivi, of whom Nava reigned over Navarash- 
tram ; Krimi over Kumila-puri ; Sivi, who is said to bo the author of one of 
the hymns of the Rig Veda (X. 179), over the Siva^^as, and Nriga over the 
Taudheyas. In the Mahabharat the Usinaras are said to be a lower race of 
Kshatriyas. They are mentioned by Panini in a connection which seems 
to imply that they were settled in oi^ear the Panjab ; and in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, Usinara is collocated witfi Kuru iSul Panchala. Again, Drishad- 
vati, the fifth of Usinara’s wives, recalls to mind the unknown river of the 
same name which is nicntioncd by Manu as one of the boundaries of Rrah- 
m^ivarta, and in the Maluibbarat tis the southern boundary of Kurukshetra, 
From all this it may be inferred that the Navarushtra, over which Usinara’s 
third son Nava reigned, cannot have been fin* dista it from MathuiA and 
Gurg4nw ; and its capital may well have been the very place which still 
bears his name under tlje corrupt form of Noli or Naiih. 

The 8ec%^ Subdivision of Class 111 is of an extremely miscellaneous 
character and admits of no grouping, each name having a separate indivi- 
duality of its own. Some of tlie more obvious examples have been already 
quoted : such as arc Rasai, ‘ a colony,’ for the Sanskrit vaaati (wliich at the 
present day is more commonly abbreviated by the alternative mode into 
hasii^ \ Chauki, an out])ost, on the Grurganw road ; Nagariya, ‘ a small hamlet’ ; 
Ba^hd * a removal’ ; (iarlii, ‘ a fort’ ; Mai, ‘ an estate’ ; Khor, ‘ an opening’ 
between the Barsana hills ; Anyor, ‘ the other end’ of the Gobardhan range ; 
Pura, ‘ a town ;’ Khcriya, ‘ a hill and Toli, ‘ an allotment.’ Others require 
more detailed explanation on account either ol‘ their intrinsic difficulty, or 
of the mythological disguise put upon them by the local pandits, who think 
there is no place in the whole of Braj which does not contain some allusion 
to Krishna. Thus they connect the word Mathurd with the god’s title of 
Madhu-mathan, forgetting that the country certainly existed and, for all that 
is known to the contrary, bore the same name as now for ages prior to tho 
incarnation in which that title was acquired. The more natural derivation is 
from the root math direct, in its primary sense ot ‘ clluriiing an exact gram- 
matical parallel being found in the word Wddura^ * breakable,’ a derivative 
from the root hhid^ * to break.’ The name thus interpreted is singularly 
appropriate ; for Mathura has always been celebrated for its wide extent of 
pasture-laud and many herds of cattle, and in all poetical descriptions of the 
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local scenery ' the chum’ is introduced as a uominent feature* I observe that 
Babu Bajendralala Mitra in a learned arti^e on the Yavanas, comprised in 
the earlier part of this volume, has incidentally remarked upon a passage 
in the Santi Parva of the Mahabharat,^iu which the word Madhura occurs, 
that this is the ancient form of IVtathura. Now I should hesitate to dispute 
any statement deliberately made by so eminent a scholar, but this appears 
to bo a mere obiter dictum^ and I strongly doubt whether in the whole range 
of early Sanskrit literature the ca])ital of Braj is ever designated Madhura. 
In the particular passage which he quotes, Lassen regards the word as the 
name of a river; and that the well-known city in the Dakhin is in the ver- 
nacular always spelt Madhura in no way alfects the argument ; for even if the 
two names are etymologically identical, which is probable but not certain, the 
dislike shewn by all the languages of tk south to the use of hard con- 
sonants is quite sufficient to aedliunt for %ie alteration. 

Similarly, the name of the country, Br.aj, or Vraja, has nothing to do 
with the Vajra Sena, the son of Aniruddh, who is said to have been crowned 
king of Mathura on Krishna’s death ; hut comes immediately from the root 
vr(^^ ‘ to go’, and is thus a highly ajipropriate designation for a land of no- 
madic herdsmen, Eqi^lly at fault is the mythological derivation of ‘ Ba- 
then,’ the name of two large villages in the Kosi Pargana, where Balarama, 
it is said, sat down {hailheti) to wait for Knslina. Here again the real 
reference is to the ]>astoral charaeier of the country, batlian b an archaic 
term to denote a grazing-ground. A still greater .and*inorc unnecessary 
perversion of etymological princij)lcs is a Horded by the tivatmont of the word 
Khaira. This is derived from the root lilwdna^ ‘ to drive cattle’, which was 
Krishna’s R])ccial occMipatioii as ahoy : hut it is in fact only the regular con- 
traction of the Sanskrit the Acacia Arabica, more commonly known 

as the bqjidl ; as is proved by the contiguity of the village to tlie Khadira~ban^ 
one of the twelve sacred groves. A somewhat similar tree, as ma)’’ be observed 
in passing, the lodhra, or Symplocos, has probably funiislicd a name for the 
village of Lohi in the Mat Pargana : while the Tinduk Ghat at Mathura is 
probably so named not in honour of any ])ious ascetic, but with reference to 
the pasendu^ or Diospyros, one of the most eummou trees in the district, 
which in Sanskrit is culled Tindiika. 

But the most interesting example’ of an elaborate myth based solely 
on the misunderstanding of a local name is to bo found in the village of 
Bandi. Here is a very popular shrine, sacred to Baiidi Aiiaiidi, who are 
said to have been two servants of Jasoda’s, whose special employment it was 
to collect the sweepings of the cow-shed and make them up into fuel. 
But in the inscription over the gateway leading into the court-yai'd of the 
temple, which is dated Sambat 1575, there is no mention of Anaudi what- 
ever. Part is illegible, but the first words read clearly as follows : SvaaU 
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erf Sarvoparf hirdjamAn Band^Ji, Tasya sevak^ &c. From this it may 
be infer]*ed that Anandi has been added in very recent tunes simply for 
the sake of the alliterative jingle, and because there happened to be a 
second old figure on the spot that required some distinctive name- 
The original word was Band! alone. The Gokul Gosains support their 
theory as to its etymology by making the Gobar Lila at Bandi one of the 
regular scenes in the dramatic performances of the Ban-jatra ; but it is not 
accepted by the more old-fashioned residents of the village, who maintain 
that the local divinity was a recognized power long before the days of 
Krishna, who was brought thereto oiler at her shrine the first hair that was 
cut &om his head. Their view as to the relative antiquity of the Bandi and 
the MathuiA god is certainly correct ; for both the images now believed to 
represent Jasoda’s domestic scrvant4>’ are clearly elHgies of the goddess Dur- 
ga. In the one she appears with ^[ght arm^, triumphing over the demon 
Mahishasur ; in the other which is a modern fac-simile, made at Brinda-ban^ 
of the mutilated original, she has four arms, two pendent and two raised 
above the head. Neither of them can represent a human handmaid ; and 
thus they at once disprove the modern story, which would seem to bo 
based on nothing more substantial than the resem^dance of the word handi 
to the Persian handa^ meaning ' a servant.’ The real derivation would bo 
from landya^ or vandya, the future participle of the verb vand^ signifying 
‘ venerable*^'^’ * worshipful.’ Thus what was once an epithet of a par- 
ticular image of l3evi became after a time ‘its distinctive name ; and event- 
ually, being referred by the ignorance of the people to a more ordinary tenn 
of current speech, has originated a legend and a local festival for which in 
fact there is no foundation whatever. 

The above is one illustration of a general rule that all presumably an- 
cient local names are entirely diderent in origin and meaning from any ^ 
terms of current speech with which they may happen to bo identical in form. 
Thus, as we have already seen, the village Parson has no connection with 
parson^ the common a*dverb of time ; neither is Paitha so named, as being 
near the mouth of the cave into which the people of Braj ‘ entered’ {paithd). 
Again, Bal, a large village in the Mathura Pargana, is not so called as being 
the scene of one of Krishna’s * battles’ (rd?-), as local pandits say \ nor because 
the extensive woods round about it abound in ral^ or * resin :’ but rather it 
is a contraction of Ilaja-Kula, * a king’s house a compound of ^similar 
character with Gokul, ‘ a cow house,’ the name of the town where Krishna 
was nurtured by the herdsman Naiida. Baval, a Village in the same neigh- 
bourhood, the reputed home of Kadha’s maternal grandfather Surbhan, may 
be identical in meaning ; or it may even represent an original Badha-kula, 
in which case it would be curious as aifbrding the earliest authority for 
B&dh4’s local existence and pre-eminent rank. Koila again is evidently not 
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the bird called in Sanskrit Kokila and in Hindi Koil ; for who would dream 
of calling a place simply Cuckoo without any affix such as in the possible 
compound Cuckoo-town P Neither is it the exclamation Koi Idy uttered by 
Vasudeva as he was bearing the infant Krishna across the Jamun& ; for 
whatever the language then in vogdb, it certainly was not modern Hindi ; 
nor again, and for a similar reason, does the word Koila mean ‘ charcoal’ 
with a reference to the ashes of the witch Putana, washed across the stream 
from the town of Gukul. But it* may be taken for granted that the final 
consonant stands for rd and has the possessive force of that particle, while 
the former member of the compound is either Koi^ ‘ the water-lily,’ or Kolj 
for Krofa^ * a wild boar.’ The extensive morass in the neighbourhood, well- 
known to sportsmen as the Koila jhil, renders either derivation probable 
and appropriate. If the fact were ^t now placed on record, a few more 
years and the philologists who^ook for me origin of Indian names in every 
language saving only the vernacular of the country, would seize the oppor- 
tunity of declaring Koila to be merely, a mis-pronunciation of the English 
Squall.’ Similarly, it may reasonably be conjectured that Kukar-gama 
is not so called because a Banjara in his travels happened to bury beside the 
village pond a favourite dog ijcu]cdr\ though the slab supposed to cover the 
dog’s grave is still she\?ii ; but rather, as the village is certainly of ancient 
date and was colonized by ^I’liakurs from Ghitor, it is more probable that its 
name commemorates the otherwise unknown founder, since ura occurs 
in the Maliabliarat as the proper name of a king, aifcWnay therefore have 
been at one time in common use. To pass yet more rapidly over a few 
other illustrations of the same rule, that apparent identity is equivalent to 
real difference : Kamar does not commemorate Krishna’s gift of a blanket 
(Jcmnal) to the shivering hermit Durv.'isas, but rather implies a migration 
from the older town of Kama ; ‘ Ainch’ does not refer to the ‘ stretching* 
of Krishna’s tent-ropes, though the real derivation is doubtful ; ‘ Jau’ 
is not the imperative verb * go,’ but a corruption of yava^ ‘ lac ;’ Mama, now 
altered by office copyists to Bharna, has no relation to the ‘ death’ of one of 
Krishna’s enemies ; and ‘ Jait’ is not simply an abbreviation for jaUfft, but 
(as shewn by the village pronunciation Jaiut) represents an original Jayanta, 
which occurs in Sanskrit as the name both of a river and a country. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the application of this rule is 
restricted exclusively to local names of ancient date. Thus the name of the 
village Sanket is really identical with the Sanskrit word sanket, meaning 
‘ an assignation’ or ‘ rendezvous ;’ the place which lies halfway between 
Barsana and Nandganw, the respective homes of Kadh^ and Krishna, 
having been so called by the Gosains of the 16th century with the special 
object of localizing the legend. Similarly, Pisaya with its beautiful forest 
of kadamb trees, to which the author of the Yraja-bhakti-vilasa* gives 
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tho Sanskrit title of Pipdsa-irana, may really bear a name identical with 
the Hindi yvor^piaaya^ * thirsty’ if the name was first assigned to the spot 
by the Gokul Gosains as a foundation for a story of Eddha’s bringing 
a drauglit of water for the relief of her exhausted lover. But this is 
questionable, since it appears that there is a place with the same name, but 
without any similar legend, in the Aligarh district ; aTid both are therefore 
most probably far anterior to the IGth century and susceptible of some en- 
tirely different explanation. 

In all these and similar cases it is impossible to arrive at sound con- 
clusions without a large amoui t of local knowledge ; while the absui’dity of 
the explanations advanced by the local Pandits demonstrates the equal 
necessity for acquaintance with at least the rudimentary laws of philologi- 
cal science. Scholastic speculations, made without reference to physical 
features or the facts of village histoijf' are always liable to summary disproof ; 
and no one with any respect for his own reputation should think of pro- 
nouncing off-hand upon tho derivation of the name of any place regarding 
tho circumstances of which he has not very definite information. For ex- 
ample, as the village Jati-])ura is on the border of the Jat state of Bharatpur, 
what could bo more plausible than to say that it is so called as being a Jat 
colony ? but as a fact, it has always been inhabited by Brahmans, and 
its founder was the Valhiblmcharya Oosain Bitthalnath, who was popularly 
known by tl^ name of Jati ji. Again, Lodhauli (in aceordaueo 'with the prin- 
ciples stated in the ^*nci*lier part of this paper) might be at once set down as 
equivalent to Lodha-puri ; but here too th(5 caste of the residents forbids such 
a- derivation, for they have always been not Lodhas, but Jadons ; and tho 
modern name is a pej' version of Lalita-puri. Phalen again and Siyara would 
be inexplicable but for the knowledge that they are built, the one on th6 
margin of a pond, called Prahlad-kund, and the other by tho Chir Ghaf, a 
very aiieieiit and now comparatively neglected tirath on tho Jamun^. The 
(;onfusion between the letters a and cli is one of the peculiarities of the local 
dialect. Thus Ainar Sifili is frequently called- Amarchu ; and the village of 
Parsus^ in tho moutlis of the villagers on the spot, is indistinguishable from 
Pilchua. 

Although it maj' safely be laid down as a general principle of Indian to- 
ponymy that the majority of names arc capable of being traced up to Aryan 
roots, it is possible tliat the rule may have some exceptions. In the Ma- 
thurfi and Mainpuri districts there is a cuiTent tradition that tho older occu- 
pants of the couiitiy Avere a people called Kalars. The name seems to sup- 
port a theory advanced by Dr. Hunter inohis Dissertation, Avhere he quotes 
a statement from some number of the Asiatic Society’s Journal to the effect 
• that the whole of India was once called Kolaria. On the strength of a number 
of names AAddcb he sees in the modem map, ho concludes that the race, from 
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whom that name was derived, once spread over every province from Burma 
to Malabar. He finds indications of their existence in the Kols of Central 
India ; the Kolas of Katwar ; the Kolis of Gujarat ; the Kolitas of Asfim ; 
the K'aUrs, a robber caste in the Tamil country ; the Kolars of Tinnevelly, 
and the Kolis of Bombay, &c., Ac. Upon most of these names, as I have no 
knowledge of the localities wliere they exist, I decline to ofier any opinion 
whatever, and can only express my regret that Dr. Hunter has not exercised 
a little similar caution. For he proceeds to give a list of town-names, 
scattered as he says over the whole length and breadth of India, which seems 
to me of the very slightest value as a confirmation of his theory. No "one 
should be better conversant than himself with the vagaries of phonetic spell- 
ing ; and 3 ^et he gravely adduces as proof of the existence of a Kol race, 
such names as Kulianpur and Kullian ;mhough it is scarcely possible but that, 
if correctly spelt, they^ would^ppcar a^Kalyanpur and Kalyan ; the latter 
being still a popular Hindi name and the Sanskrit for ‘ auspicious’. More- 
over, if the race was ever so wideljr s])read as he supposes, it is inconceiv- 
able that they should give their tribal name to the diilerent towns they in- 
habited ; for such names under the supposed circumstances would have no 
distinctive force, For^xample, if the Hindus were suddenly to be swept 
out of India, the race that superseded them would not find a single village 
bearing such a name as lliudu-pur, or Hindu-ganw. Obviousl}^ it is only a 
country that doriv’^cs itg name from a tribe, while towns and vffiages com- 
memorate families and individuals. To ascei*tain whd the Kalars were is 
certainly an interesting question, but one u})on which it is as j^et premature to 
speak positively. My own impression is that the name denotes a religious 
rather than an ethnological difiergicc and that they were — in this neighbour- 
hood at all events — Buddhists or Jains. At many of th(5 places from which 
they are said to have been ejected by the ancestors of the present Jat or 
Thiikur families, I have found fragments of Buddhist or Jain sculpture, 
which can only have been the work of the older inhabitants, since it is cer- 
tain that the race now in possession have never changed their religion. It 
is if course possible that those Kalars may have been non-Aryan Buddhists ; 
but the old village names, which in several cases remain unchanged to 
the present da^', such as Aira, Madcm, By'onhin, Ac., though of doubtful 
derivation, have certaiidy anything but a foreign or uii-Indian sound. 

These and a considerable number of other names yoi require elucida- 
tion : but the words with which I prefaced Part II of my klathura Memoir 
in anticipation of the prelltient argument, liave now I trust been so far sub- 
Btantiated that I may conclude Hy repeating them as a summaiy of actual 
results. “ The study of a list of village names suggests two remarks of some 
little importance in the history of language. Firsts so many names that at 
a bast^* glance appear utterly unmeaning can bo positively traced back to 
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original Sanskrit forms as to raise a presumption that the remainder, though 
more effectually disguised, will ultimately be found capable of similar treat- 
ment ; a strong argument being thus afforded against those scholars who 
maintain that the modern vernacular is impregnated with a very large non- 
Aryan element. Secondly^ the course of phonetic decay in all its stages is 
BO strictly in accord with the rules laid down by the Prakrit Grammarians, 
as to demonstrate that the Prakrit of the dramas (to which the rules parti- 
cularly apply), even though extinct at the time when the . dramas were 
written for the delectation of a learned audience, had once been the popular 
language of the country ; and at Anglo-Saxon imperceptibly developed into 
modern English, so has Prakrit been transmuted into modem Hindi, more 
by the gradual loss of its inflections than by the violent operation of any 
external influences.” Tlius the reeo/.nition of Persian or any dialect of Per- 
sian as the vernacular of the country impli( 2 ;: an historical untrutli as re- 
gards the past and can only be verifled in the future by the obliteration of 
all existing traditions. 


Transcript of the Pdla Inscription of the Buddal Pillar^ Dindjpiir, ly 
PANpri^IlAiiACUANDnA. CuAKRAVATi'. Communicated hy E. V. West- 
MACOTT, C. S.—TVith an annotated translation hy PBAT^PACnANDBA 
Ghosha, B. A., Assistant Secretary, Asiatic Society j Bengal. 

In the 1st volume of the * Asiatic Besearches,’ a translation is given 
of this inscription by Wilkins, but withoift tlie text, A short time ago, 
Mr. E. V. Westmacott, 0. S. obtained a transcrii>t from Pandit liarachandra . 
Chakravarti which is given below with a fresh translation. 

Mr. Westmacott says that Buddal was a factory in the Company’s 
commercial days ; it is on the Kulkuli-khari, about ten miles E. H. E. 
from Biitnitala Police Station. Tlie pillar is less than a mile N. E. of it, near 
Mangalbap, and goes by the name of ‘ Bhim’s ox goad’ {Bhlmer Pdnti}^ 
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24. ST W SfJsSrrWIrflPT ST SRI fefert I— 

sirfe^sTsife srw ST siig BTi*n i 

25. srfeTT sii«rtfe srefe ■b^jt — 

20. TT^ WIPWIKt fsixife^ ^snfiw I 

fesrC^srsn^TT^ q^qSTH^^^ I 

IWlfe SPB ^WTWferi ilT^— — — 

27. sr^^ ^TBT ^ tnfefe ^iT^ 

28. ~ sirfersit w fsisnwi wrfsST^sjTTfesr i 


Tbansl^xiok. 

I. liiero was one of S'au^ilya race known as Yiradera, from him 
descended one by name P^chala, in his family and of him was bom 
Garga. 

From fhe Sanskiit it aj^poom that Oaiga was the son of F&idtala, and that Yiradeva 
yroB one of tiio aoeoators of Qarga, Tlie latter might have heen the fiather of Piinchtla, 
hat there is no donht whatever as to Oorga being the son of Pinehilia» as the Bauskrit l*»v« 
" of 1dm was bom’' ||^|4^a||4W. Wilkins has left out the word “^fTW” ** known.*' 
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II. (This prince, like) S^akra, lord of the eastern quarter, but nplof 

other quarters, though defeated by Daitya chiefs gained. 

(mastery over) the world by his devoted piety and derided Vrhaspati. 

S'akra is anotlier name of Indra^ the l^rd of the firmament. He is also worshipped 
as one of the Dikp&las or lords of the ten quarters. He rules over the eastern quarter; 
the text has it, “ Wilkins has omitted it; he says, *<Sakra was 

ruler hut of one quarter.” TPItPt literally means ** notwithstanding.” It has been ren« 
dored ” tliough.” The text has ** which means defeated the son he.” 

I have rendered the “son” by “ J’rince.” AVilkins appears to have ignored the 
last portion of the 2nd line. There is a blank in the text, and it aflects the sense a 
great deal ; but, as it is, it means that Jndru, though lord of the eastern quarter only* 
became lord of the whole world, beeuuse he had Vrhaspati for his adviser. Hence, this 
prince like him, though lotxl of one small poriion of the country, became by his piety, lord 
of the world and that too without the aid Yrhaspati’s advice, whom he could well 
aiford to deride. ^ 

III. His wife was named Iclicbba, who could move his heart at her 
will : she was by nature ])iire and gentle, faithful, loving, and auspicious. 

W'ilkins odds,” Ichchha like /oiv” meiiniiig perliajis “like Uaii the goddess of love.” 
This does not occur in the text. Again, the text dues not siiy ** she was admired,” it has 
“ (she was) naturally pnr<%f^111T — gvnile, == faithful, = loving, ftdl 

of love. sa auspicious ; necording to Hindu astrology certain signs and marks 

make a person auBpicioiis.” Mr. Wilkins has “and her heauty was like the light of 
the moon”. The two lines of the lexthave nowhere any term to indillte the moon, 
unless Wilkins has been misled by = cool* * • 

IV. In sciences he was (as high as) the pinnacle of a triumphal 

column the triple world lay before liim. 

Their (Garga and Ichchlia’s) son was like the lotus-born chief of the 
twice-born and was well-known by the name of S 'ridarbhapani. 

Wilkins has — ” in his countenance, which was like the flower of the waters, 
were to bo traced the lines of the four sciences. Tlic three worlds were held in sulyect- 
ion by his hereditary high rank.” The equivalents w'ord fur w'ord arc 
sciences; is a triumphal cohium or any column, =s the face or the pinnacle 

of the top of the ^ =. all round lay ; =s three w'urlds. Of these 

two, namely Garga and Ichchho, was born the son named Sfri-Darbha-PHni, (Lotus- 
boni is Brabms. Dvija is a brahman) who was like Brahma the chief of Brahmans. 
Wilkins has, “ he took unto himself the name of :” but the text has 

was renowned by the name of S'ri Darbha Pnni. Tlie text has the 
Genitive Dual of » hence s sou of the two and not of 

these two was descended,” jrhich is inaccurate. 

V. From the source of the Keva where heaps of stone saturated with 
the mada (juice exuding from the head of) lustful elephants to (the foot of 
the) father of Gauri (Mount Himalaya), whose whitened hills are nourished 
by the rays of the moon (on the forehead) of I 's 'vara. From the waters of 
the setting sun to those of the rising Aruiia, between the two vast waters 

X I 
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(lay) the world, which by his (SW Darbha Pant’s) policy Prince Sri Deva 
P&la rendered tnbutary. 

The text alter mentioning ** from the source of the Reva'* parenthetically describes 
the place, and similarly, after mentioning the ITinialaya, describes its pcolcB. Wilkins 
confounds the two parenthetical scntonccs find applies them both to Uie Himalaya. 
Tlte glory and gpreatuess ‘of the minisior S^ri Darhha Patii is enhanced by stating 
that Prince Sri Deva Pain being advised by him made the vast country described 
above tributaiy to himself. From this and the following stanzas it will appear that 
the descendants of S^indilya fuinily were always ministers of the Pals rajas sAld their 
greatness was dependent upon the great-ticss of Ihe princes they served. It is noteworthy 
that the text has the setting and the rising oceans instead of the usual rising and 
setting hills. Another traiiscrijit hns the following reading for the last part of line I of 

thi* **«“>»»— 

VI. At whose (S M Darbha Pali’s) gate stood waiting prince S'ri Deva 
P&la, having received the dazzling moving arij^^y of the multitude of assemb- 
led chieftains from surrounding quai’ters where the j)rospect was filled with 
(bending?) advancing wav(*s of thick dust arising from the earth and 
moistened by the exudation of liquor gushing from the mouths of various 
lustful big elephants. 

Wilkins has not noticed, it iqipears, the participle verb ’spiq = ** having received** ; 
and hence the CMuifusioii of int'aning and sciist;. Ills rendering, however, gives a much 
better sense ; but it iiiUKt bi* noted that the ideas belong to him rather than to the text, 
■g’fj =^s not hidden, hnl dilUciilt to he gazed at, u c\ dazzling bright, wif =» 
waves, beiidiiif, €|«r= thick, = dust, tilled with. =5 

(WnCT = (|uarlers of the globe) -f- ^ expansion) — pi*ospeot. 

It is said that a kind of venous liquid flows fi'om the head of lustful (masi) dephants. 
This sweet liquor attracts lots of bees who are seen to buzz round the lieuds of such 
clophants. = The liquor exuding from the bend of elephants. f^:^rwnr=the 

cii*clo of the quarters or i)oiuts of the couipiiss, circus of all sides. = moving. 

VII. At whose throne in earlier days he used to pay down no small 
sum of pithas, bright as the moon, ihe ruler of mankind, the image of the 
lord of the gods, and the dust of whoso feet was marked with the diadems 
of sundry chiefs of people, gloriously possessed liimself of his own throne. 

a small silver coin, = moon (^w = star Tg= lord), and hence 

the pithas were as bright as the moon, and not as the lunar rays,’* as Wilkins lias it. 

Lord of men w'ho w^os like the image of liidra, and whoso feet, Ac., in earlier days 

having given pithos to whose Ihroiio assumed his own. The phrase to 

be a mistake for 

VIII. To him was born of the princess S^arkari the fortunate Some- 
s'vara, twice-born like Soma, the son of Airi and favourite of the supreme 
God. 

IX. Who was neither elated nor tyrannous for having attained a 
power equal to that of Aquna, who would not listen with a vain-gloriouB 
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feeling to the laudatory addresses of the poor, because of having lavished 
riches on them, nor utter sweet words but cherished his friends by his 
prosperity : who by his virtues unparalleled in the world became an object 
of admiration with good men. • 

X. Desirous of attaining the estate of aiamily-man he accepted, agree- 
ably to the law, the hand of the princess Tarala, who was after his own 
imageii as Siva did the liand of Siva and I lari that of Lakshini. 

ITIfpBfW is llic second stiite of one’s life. It conics lifter Brahinachari. It is the 
estate of a fninily-maiL 

XL Of this pair was born the fortunate Kodaranatha Misra, re- 
splendent as Guha, renowned for beimty and ]>ersonal valour, gifted with 
the power of learning the most abstmse sciences, and possessed of a reputa- 
tion for iuiinite knowledge, acquired by his own good sense, and capable of 
gladdening the wants of celestial beings b}’' bis good actions. 

Gulia =■ Kuinani or Kartikcya. 

XII. Who having drunk the ocean of the four sciences with the bright 
eyes of knowledge, bi^ught them forth again and laughed at the unsteady 
reffhtation of Agastya. 

The stoVy is that the sngc Agnstya once drank up the ocenu, taking the water in the 
palm of his hand, hut found it difKciili to bring it up again. This^rince was for 
superior to Agust.ya in this respect, lie drank up the ocean o^knowlodge with his eyes 
and hy giving instruction to others hmiight it forth much more easily than the sago. 

XIII. -Trusting to whose wisdom the lord of Gauda for a long time 
enjoyed the surface of the sea-girt earth by eradicating the race of the 
Utkalas, conquering the haughtiness of the lluns, and humbling the pride 
of tho.kings of Gujjra and Druvida. 

XIV. Who considered them most need}' from whom he liad acquired 
wealtli, whose mind never made any' distinction between friend and foe, who 
was afraid of falling into the ocean of the. w^orkl (of mortal birth) asid was 
purged of all sins and who delighted in (contemplating) the world to 
come. 

Wilkins* rtmdering of this passage is peculiar. In the first phrase 
he makes the tollowing alteratiuii before his incniilug ciiii he grauiiuatically correct — 
fn V U g ultl ' ^ T. taking adjective to understood, the 

sense appears to be dear. That is, he considered them only flff^TT.*, i. e, needy, deserving 
his charity, from whom ho* had acqilired wealth, ». e, he was charitable to the defeated 
prinoes and to his subjects, from whom ho had actiuired wealth by way of tribute or toll. 

XV. Prince SW S'ura Palo^ the Indra, whose strength lay in the 
love of. his subjects, and who was identified with the welfare of his ocean- 
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girt world, coDstantly repaired to him, the image of Yrhaspati, and received, 
with his head bowed and mind purified, the pure water as that of Oanga. 

Beoeiving water means * was anointed king/ 

XYI. His spouse was Yandhvi, Iborn in Devagram. 

XYII. She like Devaki bore unto him a son, the best among man- 
kind, who resembled Kiishna, the adopted son of Yasoda, who was beloved 
of milk-women. 

Wilkins has “ husband of Lakshmi/* This docs not occur in the text. 

XYIII. Who was named Sri Gurava Misra, like another heroic 
Kama, though born of the family of J^madagui, and was thoroughly anxious 
(for the welfare) of the Kshatriyas. 

Wilkins divides the phrase into and hcucc his render- 

ing was acquainted with all the coiisteUiitiuns.’* The alxjve reniling is more proliable » 
as Purasu- llama was known to have been the deadliest eiimny of the Kshatriyas, and this 
Misra. though as heroic as Parusu-llanm. was not so inimical to the Kshatriyas, but on 
the contrary was friendly to them. 

XIX. Who was skilled in discriminating the properties of things and 
at whose feet bowed down the Prince Sri Narayanu Pala after liis victories. 

What other flcstiiiiony is required of such a man ? 

#♦ * 

XX. He appreciated the beauties of several ])Ocms and was much 
devoted to politics, lie was greatly beloved by the people of Bengal for 
observance of the Yedas. He was fond of extolling the virtues of greatness. 
He was a renowned astronomer, and bis vast understanding and boundless 
fame wore born of Dliarma. 

XXL It was by his blessings and the blessings of the lord of speech 
(Yrhaspati) that both Lakshmi and Sarasvati, forsaking their natural enmity, 
lived together in amity. 

Lokshmi and Sarasvati arc said to bo two sisters. Tliey wore both married to 
Vishnu. Lakshmi is tlic goddess of prosperity, aud Sarasvati that of learning. The 
Sastras say these two arc incompatible in the same individual, tlie learned pandits being 
generally poor. 

XXII. It was by the sound knowledge which he derived from constant 
study of the sastras that in the assemblies of the lea^rned he foiled the pride 
of hia opponents in discussion. He likcu^ise on all sides drove away the 
enemies. 

XXIII — XXYIII. The transcript here is very imperfect having many 
. Ijscunra. The passages which are legible are laudatory of the Donor Prince* 
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The following is the genealo^cal tree derived from the text. The 
Misras were evidently the hereditary ministera of the Pala Bajas of Bengal. 

B^andilya 

i « 

Vjratlcva 


Pilnchala 

Garga — nmmcd loliclilm 

Beva Pala (coutemx>orary) — Sri Darblia Pani, man*iod S'arkara 
Somes' vara Misni, ^n'ied 'I'arula 

Sdra Fdla, Lord of Gauda, contomporary Kedarauailia Misru, married Vaiidliva of Dovagraina 
Nardyaua Pala, contemporary Gumva Misra. 


On a copper-plate Inscription of the lime of Skanda Oupta ^ — By 
llA'jENPJlALA'jiiV MtTKA. 

(Witli a plate.) 

I am iiulobtcd to Oeiienil Cumiingham for a facsimile and a very care- 
full3'*made hand-copy of a coppcr-platc inscription, lately discovered by him 
at Indor, a kher4 ten miles from Anupsliabar on tlio Ganges. The plate 
measures seven inches and iiine-tcntbs by five indies and eight-tenths, the 
edges being slightly arched. The inscription extends to twelve lines, the last 
three of which arc more apart from each other than the otlicrs. The char- 
acter of the writing is the well-known Gupta, and is in a fair state of pre- 
servation, except at the beginning of the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
lines and in three or four places in the middle, where rust has eaten uq tho 
surface, and made the facsimile in those parts illegible to me ; but, I think, 
even there the outlines of the letters are not altogether lost on the copper- 
plate, for ill General Cunningham’s hand-copy, which has helped me very 
largely in reading tho record, they have been so produced as to be easily 
recognisable. Only in one place, where the ago of the moon is given, 1 have 
failed to read the letters. 

The document opens with a stanza in praise of the sun-god, and then 
records the mandate of a petty zamindir, named Devavishou, rendering it 
obligatory on the part of tho guild of oil-sellers at Indrapur in the Doab, to 
supply the temple of the sun, at that place, with a sufficient quantity of oil 
df^y fbr the use of the temple, the supply being increased by two 
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which will be equal to IISM grains, or about 2i ounces, on every new moon 
day. 

The donor was a Brahmaoa versed in the four Vedas, and owner of 
an estate in the Dpab of the Ganges and the Tamuna, which is indicated 
bx its ancient name of Antarvedi. The locale of the township of Indrapura 
is, doubtless, the modern village of Indor, and the khera probably contains 
the ruins of the old temple of the sun. 

The date is by far the most important part of this record. It states 
in clear and unmistakable words the year one hundred and forty-six of 
the thriving and invincible kingdom of Skanda Gupta,” or, in other words, a 
Gupta era calculated in connexion with a thriving kingdom, and not from a 
reign. The compound word alliivar^lhmndna-vija^a-rajya-samvatsare cannot 
consistently be interpreted in any other way. Grammatically the phrase 
rSjyaaamvatsare can only mean “ in the year bf the kingdom,” and to apply it 
to the reign it should be split into two separate words rdjye and samvatsare^ 
but the facsimile in this j)art is perfectly clear, and tjiere is no trace in it of 
the vowel c, the mark of the locative, at the end of the first word. I called 
the attention of General Ciinninghain to this part of the record, and ho 
assured me in reply that he could find no mark on •the plate to indicate the 
vowel in question ; a rubbing of this part of the plate which he has sent mC 
appears perfectly distinct and without any vowel-mark on the top of the word 
rdjya, V^thout the case-mark, the phrase, if applied to the reign on the 
strength of the epithet ahhivardhamdua^ “ llourishing,” being in the present 
tense, it would i.iake the reign of the prince extend to a liundred and forty- 
six years, and 1 have no lujsitation, therefore, in rejecting such an interpreta- 
tion as absurd. The word rdjya in this part of the inscription has the letter 
^ so engraved as to make it therehy appear like rdrdjya^ but this is an . 
obvious misformation of the compound consonant yya, due to the writer, or 
the engraver, of the record, and cannot bo taken as in any wsiy intended to 
alter the sense. Tlie mark for e is in the record a hook on the top, and not 
a curved line behind as in modern Bengali, and one of the ?CT’s cannot there* 
fore be taken for a vowel-mark. It is possible, however, that a small mark, 
like that for may he omitted by mistake, and mistakes of the kind not 
being unknown in copper-plate inscriptions, it is necessary to enquire whether 
such a mistake has here been committed or not. 

Assuming tliat there is no mistake in the part under notice, and seeing 
that the record does not give the name of the era in any technical term, but 
clearly describes the year to be of Skanda Gupta’s kingdom, we cannot avoid 
the inference that the era intended is that of the sovereign named, calculated 
from the first year of his reign, and as distinct from those of VikTamftditya 
and S'akiditya. Further, that if we accept this to be the Ghipta-k&la of Abu 
Baihan, it does not begin either from the commencement of the reign of the 
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Gupta dynasty, or from its extinction, but from the reign of the seventh 
prince of that line. This would leave the first six princes out of the pale 
of the era, and the dates given in their inscriptions must,* therefore, belong 
to the Samvat, the S'aka, or some other era current at their times. 

Such a conclusion, however startlifig, would not be at first sight impro* 
bable. The record is inscribed by order of a private person, and he fiad 
perfect right in clioosiTig the era in which he should date his grant, and as 
a Gupta era is known to have been current in India at one time, we may 
assume this to be the same. Skanda Gupta was a more renowned sovereign 
than S'ri Gupta, or Gupta, the founder of his house, and there is nothing 
improbable in his founding an era, or in the idea of that era being in currency 
for a hundred and forty-six years from the date of his accession to the throne 
of his ancestors, or of its being known is the Gupta-kala. The fact of its 
having got currency after the (all of six of the Gu^^ta sovereigns would also 
in a loose way justify the statement of the Arabian traveller that it com- 
menced after the fall of the Gu])tas. 

The assumption on the strength of which all these inferences may be 
drawn cannot, however, be inaiutaincd. The tnannor in wliieli the name of 
Skanda Gupta is introduced is quite inconsistent with such an idea. In all 
ancient and medimval Indian inscriptions whore kirtgs are especially named 
to indicate their eras, the personal names ayipear siiny)ly, or with a single 
regal title, bai’ely enough to point out their identity, and that 4R; the end ; 
whereas in the monument under notice we have it y)ut ]#oiniuently at the 
beginning with a large number of titles, and qualitied with epithets in the 
present tense, such as would be appropriate ibr a reigning potentate, and 
exactly in the same way in which the names of kings occur in the two 
records of Hastiu, noticed in the thirtieth volume of tliis Journal ('pp. 6 and 
10) and in the monuments of Ei’an.* I am therefore strongly disposed to 
beUeve that the name in the inscription now under examination has been 
used with the same object which was prevalent in the minds of the writers 
in the other records, i. e,, to indicate the reigning sovereign and as a mark 
of loyalty, and not to define the era. It would follow as a matt*er of 
course that the word in the record should be rdjye^ u e., it is not in 

its. crude form as forming a part of a compound term, but in the locative 
case. 

This assumption of mine would be in perfect keeping with the Kuha- 
on pillar inscription in which Skanda Gupta* is described as reigning in 
the month of Jyeshtha following the year 141 of an unnamed era, probably 
the same which in the records of king Hastin is described as included in 
the reign of the Guptas, f and which occurs without any specification in 

♦ Ante VI., and XXX. p. 14. 

t Ante XXX., pp> 6-10. 
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the Eran moDuments of Budha Gupta,* and in the XJdayagiri and Sanclii 
records of Chandra Gapta.t The argument on which I base my inference 
is very much the same which Mr. Fitz-Edward Hall once used in sup- 
port of a similar conclusion with reference to Skanda Gupta as noticed in 
the Kuhaon pillar. Adverting to Prinsep’s translation of that monu- 
ment he said : There is then nothing here recorded concerning the death 
of Skanda Gupta, as Prinsep supposes. Being peither the first ruler of 
the Gupta dynasty, nor the last, nor of special note, it would be extraordi- " 
nary indeed if time had been computed from his decease. Moreover, 
if he and his kingdom had so long passed away, it seems preposterous 
that they should be mentioned, and in so eulogistic a strain, especially 
as there is not, on this hypothesi;!, even a subordinate allusion to the 
reigning monarch. Indubitably Sicanda was on the throne when this 
memorial was written. The term u^iicli is applied to his govern- 

ment, has, with other meanings, those of ‘ serene,* ‘ tranquil,* ‘ unperturbed,' 

‘ flourishing.* In bearing tliese significations in addition to that of 
‘ discontinued* or ‘ extinguished,’ it may bo compared with f^T^. 
Whatever be tbe era here followed, it ai»peai*s to have been too well under- 
stood at the time to call for explicit specification. ”JoTwo years subsequent- 
ly in anotlior essay on the subjc^ci the writer had, however, o6casion to 
recant this opinion, and to adopt a new one, which he thus developed : 

NovJ^the use, in close juxtaposition to the mention of the Gupta king^ 
dom, of so equivocal a ttjnn sis in one inscription, and of in 
anotlier, the later of ITastiii’s, was enough, as soon as observed, to arrest 
attention. The former word, to bo sure, bears the import of ‘ quiescent,' 

‘ serene,’ ‘ tranquil,’ ‘ unperturbed,’ * fiourishing,* no less than of ‘ discon- 
tinued,’ ‘ extjnguished,’ but the latter, if unqualilied by a temporal particle,^ 
denotes possession, or fruition, only as a thing of the past. Ordinary mean- 
ings which it has — all of them metaphorical of ‘ eating’ — are ‘ used,* ‘ worn,* 

‘ oonsumed,* ‘ disbursed,’ ‘ expended.’ In the older of Hastin’s grants the 
phrase is which, like may signify, ‘tenure,* ‘ iiieumbency ;* other 
customary senses of it being, at the same time, ‘ dissipation,* ‘ waste,* ‘ de- 
struction.* In order to substantiate the counter-position to that which I 
take touching the acceptation of and as chronologically bear- 

ing, in the phraseology of inscriptions, on the state of an empire, it must be 
made out that, in other writings of the same nature, these words imply 
duration to the period particularized. 

** The partiality of the Hindus to euphemism' is notorious ; and it is 
therefore not surprising that where, as in the Kahaun iuscriptioB, reference 

• Ibid, p. 18. 

t Ante Y., p. X. 

i Joiimal, Amorican Oriental Society, YI., p. 530. 
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is made to an era determined by the annihilation of a series of powerful 
princes that diction which is least dyslogistic should be studiously selected. 
Congruously with such avoidance of an invidious term as has been indicated^ 
it is likewise not at all singular that a direct encomium should be bestowed 
on a potentate who, however truculently he may once have lorded it, having 
been dust and ashes nearly a century and a half, could be favourably com- 
memorated without antagonism to the impulses of family pride and without 
hazard of irritating popular prejudice. Pending the emergence, as establish- 
ed historical entities, of dynastic successors to Skanda, it will, then, be per- 
fectly safe to look upon him as the last of the Guptas. Even should it 
transpire that he was survived hy descendants who were not entirely dis- 
endowed of power, yet in him, so far as we are informed, the lustre of his 
lineage underwent definitive and irr^ediable eclipse. On collation of the 
wording of Hastin’s grants \^ith that of the Kahaun pillar, we thus dis- 
cover no trifling corroboration of the statement derived from the Arabian 
traveller : and his language, in passing, will endure no alternative construc- 
tion.*’* 

The immediate cause of this change of opinion was the discovery of a 
passage in Ahd Raih^n al-Birnni’s work which, as quoted in Thomas’ Priii- 
sep’s Indian Antiquities, runs thus : 
vylf j L*! j 

o'* lylJ 

Reinaud has thus rendered it into French : “ Quant au Gupta-kala (^re 
des Gouptas), on entend, par Ic mot Gouptn, des gens qiii, dit-on, etaient 
mdchants et puissuiits ; et I'erc qui porte lour nom est I'epoque do leur 
extermination. ”f Had tlie text of which this" j^assage is a rendering beeu 
unquestionably correct, the necessity for a reconsideration of the case 
would have ceidiainly arisen ; but M. Reinaud was particular in affixing to 
his translation tliis remark : “ Deja, je me suis excus^ sur rimperfection de 
ce qui est dit ici, et j’ai averti <^uc Ics r^sultats que je presente offraient 
quelque incertitude, vu les nombres qui exeedent celui do cent.” In 1854, 
Beveral years before Mr. Hall penned his first essay, General Cunningham 
had also shown that the original Arabic text was obscure, and that the words 
Uli would be better and more correctly rendered by ** and 
then became extinct along with their epoch” than by “ et Tore 
qui porte leur nom est I’epoque de leur extermination, ”i|! and the 
attempt to make the inscriptions confirm the authority ' of the Arabian 

* Ante XXX., p. 3. 

t Fragmente Arabos et Forsans medits rclatils h I'lnde, pp. 138-143. Apud 
Thomas' l^sep's Antiquities, I, p. 269. 

X Bhilsa Topes, p. 139. 
y z 
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traveller was therefore throwji away. I have lately had the Arabic passage 
examined by Mr. Blochmann, than whom few can speak more authoritatively 
on the subject, and he has favoured me with the following note on the 
subject, and this I think may be accepted as quite decisive on the subject 
as to the weight to be attached to the remark of Abd Baihfin in the form 
in which we now have it. He says, 

The whole passage is as cori'upt as can be, and the word about which 
you are most doubtful contains in Cunningham’s lines a misprint. The 
misprint is which should be ^jl urrikha ; in the first line we have to 
read for.l;t^^t Besides, Cunningham has ‘ Ballabh-Kal,’ instead of 
^Ballabh kana,’ * Ballabh was.’ The passage thus far corrected is — 

^ ^ jli Uli 

ri®( jy 

but still, the Arabic and the sentence itself are bad. Abu Uaihan cannot 
thus have written it. 


Ti'anslation. 

“ As regards the Guptakal, they were, as is reflated, a people wicked 
and powerful ; and when they were cut off, it was dated in them (the era 
commenced ?), and ap[)arent1y Ballab was the last of them (or after them). 
The beginning of thoir era likewise comes after the Shakakal 241. 

** As it is, I canr sl3e no fault in lleiiiaud’s translation. I wonder what 
Dr. Sachau of Vienna has found in the MSS. which he has just now been 
collating.” 

To argue upon such a passage and to torture other documents to con- 
form to it is by no means commendable. Had it been otherwise, still the 
argument that a love of euphetnisni, or a desire to avoid “ the hazard of 
popular prejudice” had led to the use of s'dnia and hhuhta in the inscriptions 
would appear futile at best. Instead of its not being “ singular,” it would 
be in the last degree singular “ that a direct encomium should be bestowed 
on a potentate” who, however truculently he may luivo once lorded it, had 
become dust and ashes for nearly a century and a half.” As to impulses 
of family pride” the family being extinct for so long a time, there was 
none to be guided by such impulses, and it would no doubt be a most 
extraordinary phenomenon in political history, if popular prejudice could 
be irritated by calling a king, however great or popular he might have 
been when living, dead a hundred and forty-one years after the extermin- 
ation of his dynasty. To use Mr. Hall’s language, the idea would be pre- 
posterous.” 

The Arabic authority, however, apart, I am clearly of opinion that the 
translations hitherto published of the first stanza of the Kuhaon pillar 
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inscription is wrong, and no argument therefore can be based on those 
erroneous renderings. Prinsep’s pandit misled him hy putting in the 
Nagari transcript a visarga after s\inte^ whereby it was converted into the 
genitive singular of the noun s^dnti, * peace’ or * extinction/ and it was ae- 
cordingly interpreted as qualifying th(f noun Skanda Gupta, which was also 
in the genitive case. The visarga, however, does not occur in the facsimile 
published by Prinsep, and therefore it should be at once rejected. Had it 
existed in the original, it should still have been rejected, for s'dnti is itself a 
noun, and cannot possibly be used as an adjective for another noun. Mr. 
Hall was the first to notice this mistake, and he correctly pointed out 
that the word as used in the text was in ** the seventh case of a past parti- 
ciple.”* The late Dr. Bhau Daji did the same a few years after, the former 
rendering it by “ being quiescent,” llie latter “ peaceful. ”t Both were, 
however, mistaken in accepting the word as qualifying the term rdjye^ as 
also in the meanings they assigned to it. Mr. Hall subsequently rejected 
his first version, and accepted the word to mean “ being extinct,” but he still 
insisted on applying it to raj ye ^ and the result therefore continued as unsa- 
tisfactory as before. The word stands just before varshe^ and by the ordi- 
naiy rule of Sanskri| construction it should be interpreted along with that 
which is proximate to it, and not taken over to which is removed from 
it by the intervention of several other words in a different case. Doubtless 
the exigencies of metre often lead to the reversion of the naM*al order or 
connexion of words in a sentence, but where both a distant and a near con- 
nexion arc possible, the most appropriate course is to adopt that which ia 
most natural, unless the context shows this to be inadmissible. This is 
the course which Sanskrit exegesists usually follow, and 1 see no reason to 
depart from it in explaining the stanza under notice. In it the words sunte^ 
varshey trins'addtM'aikoitara-H'atatame, jaishthyamdsi and prapanne stand in 
regular' succession, and 1 have no hesitation in taking them to be intimately 
connected in sense. The meaning they together yield is ** the year one 
hundred and forty- one having been over, and the month of Jaishthya 
having arrived,” or ‘‘ on the close of the year one hundred and forty-one, the 
month of Jaishthya having arrived,” and this instead of being opposed to the 
context offers a much moi’e natural and consistent sense than the version 
given by Mr. Hall. 

To Europeans it might appear strange that the passed year should 
be named in the record, and not the current one to which the month 
specified belonged. But there is no inconsistency ill this. In Ben- 
gal the usual practice to this day is to write in horoscopes the past year, 
and not the current one : thus wore a child to be born at this moment (ten 

* Journal, American Oriental Society, VI., p. 630. 

t Journal, Bombay As. Soc., Ylll., p. 241. 
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minutes past eleven a. m. of the 8rd of February, 1875, assuming tliat the 
Christian era is used and the day begins with sunrise at 6 a. m.), his date 
would be given in these figures : 1874, 1, 2, 5, 9, 59, i. e. bom on the lapse 
of fifty-nine seconds, nine minutes, five hours, two days, one month, and 
one thousand eight hundred and sevent^’-four years of the Christian era. 
Logically, this is the most precise way of putting the figures, and to leave 
no room for douiit, the figures are usually preceded by the words naka 
nripateratitahdadayah, “ the S'aka king’s past year, Ac.” That this prin- 
ciple has been adopted in the inscription is evident from the use of the two 
participles s*dnle and prapanne together. The word rajye in the inscrip- 
tion is in the locative case, she .ving the locale of the occurrence, whereas 
B*6nte and prapanne are in the hicativc case-absolute according to the rule of 
Pagini which says “ that which throf gh its own verb governs another*takes 
the locative case.” For determining the tense of such cases-absolute, the 
great logician Gadadhara lays down the /ollcwing rule in his Dmtiyadi- 
vyutpaitUvdda : “ The relation of a verb in the seventh declension with an- 
other implies the same or some other time : Thereof the present participle 
affix (jerit) implies the same time \_L e, the action of the two ^erhs takes 
place simultaneously). Where the participle affix is of the past tense, the 
time of the second verb is subsequent to that of tlfc first ; thus : on your 
going to the earth to conquer it, he attacked this city, &c. In the case of 
future part^iplos the lime of the first verb succeeds that of the other.”* 
Applying this -rule ^t)«tlie two participles of the stanza under notice, wc have 
s'dnte preceding and tlie ‘‘extinction” or close of the “ year” 

must tike place before the “arrival” (prapanne) “of the month 
of Jaishthya.” If we take sdnte to refer to rajye the meaning would be “ the 
kingdom having become extinct and the month of Jaishthya arriving,” 
leaving the varshe grammatically unconnected with the rest, or serving 
as a locative, which is absurd. 

As the verse in question has proved a stumbling-block to many, 
and is of great importance in connexion with the history of the Guptas, 
1 shall here reproduce Mr. Hall’s reading and translation modified according 
to the above remarks. 

«Tii ariJ •rqjnwtn i 
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In the empire of Skanda Oupta, — the floor of whose audience chamber 
is swept by gusts from tlie bowing of heads of kings by hundreds ; who is 
sprung from the line of the Guptas ; of wide extended fame ; opulent beyond 
all othertt ; comparable with S'akra ; lord of Imiidreds of monarchs ; — ^the 
year one hundred and forty-one having passed away, and the month of 
Jaishthya arriving,” &c. 

It might be said that as the words hliuktl and hJiuJcta in the two 
inscriptions of King Hastin* are connected with the word r6jya^ the same 
should be inferred in the case of the Kuhaon record. But the circumstan- 
ces under which the words occur are not the same, nor even similar. In 
the Kuhaon monument the »*ant(i stands as a participle distinct by itself, 
whereas in the Hastin records hhuJcti and hliuhla are members of compound 
terms of which rajya forms only a sil^ordinate member ; and as participle 
adjectives they further qualify the word smnvntsara the counterpart of the 
Kuhaon varsha and not rajyn, and therefore they rather support my inference 
than oppose it. Gnpta-nnim-rAjya-bluiktau and Gupta-nripa-rdjya-hhuhtc 
simply mean “ during the dominaiicy of the Gupta kings for according to 
the usually received intorproiaiion hhoga^ when referring to j^ears, implies its 
currency. Hastin evidently was a vassal of the Guptas and he satisfied 
himself with the title ot Maliaraja, whereas the Guptas always claimed to be 
Maharajadhiraja, and thoroforo there is no inconsistency in his avowing the 
supremacy. Mr. Fergusson may take exception to this, as in^is scheme 
of Indian chronology he accepts the title Maharaja ^.o be s^nionymous 
with emperor, and those who bore it to have been independent sovereigns ; 
but with scores of Maharajas who bow to the su2>rcMnacy of our gracious 
sovereign Queen Victoria, and many of wdioin are not better than mere 
zamindars, none who is familiar with the history of India and of the 
ultra regal titles of the innumerahle potentates who owned allegiance to 
the Pan'diis, will be disposed to follow his lead. 

Accepting the above arguments as correct, it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that Skanda Gupta was a reigning sovereign when tlie Kuhion 
monument was put up, L c., in the month of Jaishtbya fallowing tbo year 
. 141 , or the second month of 142 ; and as he could not under any human pro- 
bability extend his reign to one hundred and forty-six j'oars, the conclusion 
becomes inevitable that the year of his reign refers to some, at the time, 
well-known era which needed no special Bpecification. To say that the eras 
of the Kuhaon and the Indor monuments are different, and that consequent- 
ly 'Mie one hundred and (orty-one years of the former was calculated from a 

• 

* Ante XXX, pp. 6 and 10. General Oaimingham informs mo tluit he has another 
inscription of king Hastin, and one of hj's son, in which tho word bhuhti occurs under 
identically tho soiue drcumstonces, hut I have not yet seen them. 
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different starting point to that of the latter, would be a mere assertion quite 
unsupported by proof, and opposed to every legitimate argument. 

According to Abu Baihan the Gupta-kdla reckons from the year 241 of 
the S'aka era = A. C. 319, and if this could be accepted as correct, and we 
could assume that the era of the inscriiption under notice was the Gupta-kala, 
its date would be A. 0. 465 ; but as Abu Kaihan’s statement as preserved 
for us is hopelessly corrupt, and there is not a scintilla of proof to 
show that the Guptas used the so-called Gupta era, this assumption can- 
not be taken for granted. I am not disposed to reject altogether the state- 
ment of Abu llaihan, for however corrupt the passage, *the fact of the 
Gupta and the Biillabhi eras being the same may be correct. Seeing that 
the Gupta era was current only over a small ai'ea in the Western Presiden- 
cy, and that during the supremacy of the Ballabhi kings, the idea strikes 
me that the Ballabhi kings, having expelled t}m Guptas from Gujarat, start- 
ed an era to commemorate the event, just as S'akWitya had done two hun- 
dred and forty-one years before them after expelling the S^akas from northern 
India, and the era was optionally called Ballabhi or Gupta. And as Abd 
llaihan gathered his information in Western India, he was right in saying 
that the era dated from the extinction of the Guptr^s, meaning their expul- 
sion from Gujarat, without implying their total annihilation. This theoiy 
affords a very plausible solution of the question ; but I must leave 
it aside fortfurther research ; the more so as two such distinguished Indian 
arcluBologists as G^ibral Cunningham and Mr. Thomas are engaged in dis- 
cussion on the subject, and it is quite unnecessary for me to join issue with 
either of the disputants. I need here only observe that my own conviction 
is that the era of the Chandra Gupta inscriptions of Sanchi, of the Skanda 
Gupta inscriptions of Junagarh, Kuhaon, and Indor, of the Budha Gupta 
inscription of Eran, and of the llastin inscriptions, are all dated in the S'ak^ 
era which being current and well known, needed no special speciiication, and 
is accordingly indicated by the word Samvattsara^ which mi^ans a year” and 
not an era, as it has been erroneously sup])osed by some. The aptote noun 
samvat also originally meant a year, but it has been so uniformly used in 
connexion with the era of Vikramaditya, that the secondary meaning must 
now be accepted as the right one. When the abbreviation # occurs in an 
inscription, it may mean the samvat or ^ammisara^ and therefore it would 
be unsafe to take it for samvat for certain. There arc many unquestionable 
instances in which it has been used for other than the Samvat. Under 
this conviction I accept the record under notice to Jbe sixteen hundred and 
fifty years old, or, in other words, to date^rom 224 of the Christian era, and 
that Skanda Gupta was then a reigning sovereign, whose sway extended 
from Gujarat to Anupshahar on the Gauges. ' 
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TraMoript. 

^ ^ Ptsit «r 

f*ifr5Tlw(«l ) irfire- 

^ urfin I li ^r»T irranp Hai3rfinrT(^T)ir- 

^^finwrr- 

t (f’c)'«r5w:?r^ ■qrren^wro ••**qr'cc€l?r« f?^qq-fq-n»|»i i juti i < i i*4 ^^t- 

»i^- 

n ’WT^’c^nnir infk^nnr^: vfinr- 

' •«*. -s •>» ® ' -v 

< T*5TT£x:«ir«#^jt 

HJTflfVWT- 

« iTO fic^rti^ofwnnjTreirT^w^ iifH9Tf<r?ni[wm^ ^rfinf 

< f^rcrars ^- 

nir^Tw- ' • 

BHOTw g 

\\ ^T ftrwH iirtr wTtr fT«iBT»nir: v i w <n7r^: 


Translation. 

Amen ! May he, whom BrahmiinB, in ohodionco to law, bepraiso with the har- 
mony of meditation and tho ontii’e devotion of thoir mindH ; — may ho, whoso end and 
whose motions upwards and sideways neither the ^ods nor AsiiraH can divine ; — mu}*^ ho, 
whom men overpowered by disease and despondency seek with thii utmost earnestness, — 
may that fountain and Creator of light (Hhdskura) who pierces the darksome envelope 
of the earth, bo to youi* protection I 

In tho year one hundred and forty-six, in the month of Phdlguna the-^(P^ of the 
thriving and invincible kingdom of his most noble majesty, the supremo sovereign 
of great kings, the auspicious 8kanda Oupta, for the promotion of prosperity 
in the possession of the owner Sarvandga in Antaiwcdi, (or the Dofib of tho Ganges 
and Yamuna) * • • • * versed in flie four Vodas, the highly respected Brahmana 
Bevavidipu, son of Deva, grandson of Parindano, and great grandson of Dodika, 
constant in tho adoration of Fire, of the family (anvaya) of Gk>ra and the dan 
(gotra) ^f Yai'shagana, within the precincts of Indrapuray i|[ovides for tho promotion 
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of the &ino of his mother, the wherewithal! far the maintenaiice of a lamp for 
the (image of the) lord Savita (the aun), which is establidied to the east of the 
hennitage of the two K^triya saints Achalavarma and Bhiimikantha and adjoining 
Indrapura and Mardasyana. It ^ould ho the duty of the guild of oilmen inhabiting 
Indrapura to maintain this grant, and, ^by supplying tho oil to the Brahmans of 
tho temple, to make tho merit of this gift reflect on them. 

On every new moon they should give two palas of oil in addition to the doily allow- 
ance, and tills (should be done) as long as the sun and tho moon shall last. Ho will bo 
a vile murderer of cattle, of sjti ritual iristruc^tors, and of Brahmans, who will venture to 
set aside tliis ordinance ; enveloped by the flvo heinous sins and oil minor sins such a 
wretch will drop to tho nether regions. Finished. # 
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AbdlmoBchuB criiiitus, 110 
„ ficulneiis, 110 

„ Manihot, 110 

„ moschatiiB, 110 

„ pseudo-abelmofichufl, 110 

Abrom^ 114 

Abroxxiia cautaiioocops, 168 
„ cbloronotus, 287 

„ flaviveutris, 168 

Abutilon, 101 

„ gxaveolens, 104 


polyondnim, 104 
Indicum, 104 


iicum, 104 
AcrocepbaliiB bnixmoHcoiW, 245 
diimoionmi, 24^ 

,, BtentoTouB, 246 

Acronodia punctata, 188 
AcTotroma, 45 

„ costatum, 45 

If Wightianum, 45 

Actinodura Egertoni, 164 
„ W^deni, 163 

Adinirndra, 89 

„ dasyantha, 91 

„ Tilloaa, 90 

ASgithaliscus erythrocepholus, 169. 
iEtbopyga Gbuldias, 156 
„ * ignicaud^ 156 
Agrodroxna campestriB, 252 
AJaudala Bayl^ 171 
Alauda arvensis, 253 
„ austialiB, 252 

„ Der^ 252 

,, duldvoz, 253 

,, gulgula, 252 

„ Malabazioa, 252 

Alphonsea, 48 

ff lutea, 50 

„ ventricoaa, 50 

Alsocomua puniceua, 171 
Alsodeia, 72 ^ 

ff BengalensiB, 78 
„ Gxifflthii, 73 

„ longuacemosa, 73 
ff Boxbuighiii 78 

„ mbUifl^ 78 
Alseonaz dnereoalba, 244 


Alsoonax latirostris, 244, 245 
„ tcrricolor, 244, 245 
Altliacai, 101 
^ „ flcxuosa, 102 

,, rosea, 102 

CoromandeHana, 102 
„ Sinensis, 102 
*AlycfBU8 bicrenatuB, 148 

* „ Burtii, 149 

„ cronatus, 148, 149, 150 

„ ciispatuB, 148, 150 

„ conicu^ 146, 149 

„ diagonius, 149, 150 

* „ inflatus, 146 

,, Ingrami, 147 

„ Ingprami, var. 150 

* „ globulus, 147 ^ 

* „ (Dioryx) grapbiou^var. 

149*^ 

„ Kbasiocus, 146, 149, 150 
„ inflatus, 16 
„ lonticulus, 147 

* „ iiiultirugoBus, 149 

,, Nagaensis, 150 

„ polygonoma, 150 
„ proBoctuB, 150 

* ,, serratuB, 148 

* ,, Stoliczk^ 147 

* ,, strigatus, 146 

„ Tbeobaldi, 147 

„ umula, 150 

Anamitra, 59 

,, cocculus, 62 

„ paniculata, 62 

Anas poecflorbyncba, 176 
Anaxagorea, 48 

„ Luzoniensis, 54 

„ Zeylanica, 54 

Ancistrocladus, 95 

„ • attenuatus, 96 

,, extensua, 96 

„ Giiffiihu, 96 

stelligeruB, 96 
„ WaUicbii, 96 

Anisoptera, 95 

„ glabra, 97 

„ oblonga, 97 
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Anisoptcra odoxata, 06 
Axmeuea, 80 

n fragmnB, 00 

„ xnontioola, 00 

n spinoBay 66 

Anoda, 101 

AnogeiBBiiB acimiinatiiB, 188 
„ phillyTeefolia, 188 
Ano^ 48 

,, xnaricata, 54 
reticulata, 54 
„ squamosa, 54 
Anser In^ouB, 175 
Anthus a^lis, 252 
„ arborou^ 252 
„ piatonsis, 240 
Antitaxis razniflora, 63 
Aquila alLica^ 242 
,, bilasciata, 239 
,1 hastatu, 240 
„ nievioidus, 241, 243 
fP oiiuutalis, 239 
I, pcxinata, 241, 242 
,, fdlvescoiiB, 242 
„ rapoz, 242 
„ Vindhiaiia, 241, 242 
Axachnechtlira Asiatica, 177 

„ intonnedia, 177 

Arboricola intoxinedia, 174, 254 
,, rufogularia, 174, 254 

II 

„ torquoola, 254 

Archibuteo crypto^' ys, 242 
„ stiophktuB, 242 
*Aroueijj^ 26 
Aroca, 198, 104 

„ Catechu, 194, 200 
,1 costata, 104, 200 

I, distfeha, 201 

,, gxacilis, 194, 201 

* I, hexasticlia, 104, 201 
„ laxa, 200 

«. pumila, 200 

„ triundra, 194 200^ 

Arenga, 195 

„ sacchuiilbra, 195, 202 

Argemone, 65 

„ Mexicana, 65 

*Amebxa Tibetana, 180 
Artabotrys, 48 

„ Blumei, 55 

„ Bnxmanicus, 55 

„ crassifolius, 55 

„ hamatuB, 55 * 

M intexme^us, 55 

odoratiiwiinuB, 55 
apeciosuB, 55 
„ Buaveolens, 55 

Aspidocaryai 50 

„ uvifera, 60 

„ uvifexa, vmr* mollis^ 00 


V 
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Aspidoptezys 185, 180 
I, ooncava, 137 

,1 hirauta, 187 ''' 

I, Hcdferiaaa, 187, 184 

„ lanuginosa, 137 

„ nutiuiB, 137 

„ rotundifolia, 137 

II Itoxburghiana, 187 

„ tomentosa, 137 

Atrageno Zeylanica, 44 
Aiylosia culycina, 186 
„ eondicans, 186 
Avcnhoa, 138 

„ bilimbi, 139, 140 • 

„ CViumbola, 139, 140 

Azatiza Zollingezi, 112 

Balanopteris minor, 118 
„ toihila, 118 
BambuHiubla Fytcdiii, 178, 254 
„ llopldnsoni, 172 
BiuiiHtoiia Bcng^lon^ 136 
BarbastoUuB communis, 280 
Barbus hexagonolepis, 32 
„ hoxastichuB, 32 
„ tor, 32 
Barcluyu, 64 

„ longxiolia, 64 

Bfsrboris, 63 • 

„ liOBchcnaultii, 63 

„ Nepalemds, 63 

Borgia, 82 

„ aquaticu, 88 
„ ammanioides, 88 
„ verticillata, 83 
Boxiya, 123 

„ Ammonilla, yar. mollis, 124* 
„ mollis, 124 
Binnendykia tricbostylis, 122 
Biuphytum, 138 ^ 

„ adiantoides, 189 

„ Candolleanum, 130 

„ Heinwardtii, 130 

„ BcnsitiTUiii, 130 

Biscboffia Jayanica, 41 
Bixu, 73 
„ Orellana, 74 
Bocugea, 48 

„ oUiptica, 40 

„ heaumdra, 58 

Bombax, 102 

„ goBsypium, 74 

„ he^taphylla, 118 

I, ins^o, 112 

„ MpJabaricuni, 118 

„ pentandrum, 118 

Borassus, 196 

„ flabdlifonnis, 106, 204 

BrsM^ystemmai 80 

„ OBlycinunii 81 

Brassica, 66 
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fisasdca oampesbu, 67 
braasioata, 67 
„ junoea, 67 

„ napuB, 67 

„ oleracea^ 67 

„ rapa,67 

Broviilowia, 123 

„ olata, 124 

,, lanoeolata, 124 

„ poltata, 124 

BudytM calcaratuB, 249, 260, 251 
„ dtreola, 249, 260, 261 
,, citreoloidoB, 260 
„ cinoroocapiilo, 248, 249 
„ flava, 248, 249 
„ melaiLocephala, 248, 249 
„ Kayi, 249 
„ Tiridis, 248, 249 
Buettneria, 114 

„ aspera, 122 

„ catalpifolia, 122 

„ crenulata, 122 

„ echinata, 123 

„ piloBU, 122 

Cadaba, 68 

CajanuBP candicaiys^ ISiR 
Oaiamosagus laciniosiis, 207 * 

„ ochrigor, 207 

„ Bcaplugor, 206 

„ Wallichiusfolius, 206 

Calamus, 197 

* „ Andamaniciis, 198, 211 

„ arborescens, 198, 208 

„ orectus, 198, 209 

„ concinna, 214 

„ exilis, 213 

„ fesciculatus, 198, 210 

giandis, 208 
. gracilis, 198, 212 
Guruba, 199, 213 
Helferiunus, 198, 212 
humilis, 216 
bypoleucus, 208 
latifoliuB, 198, 210 
longisetus, 209 
melanacanthuB, 216 
„ Mastersianus, 214 

„ macrocarpus, 209 

„ nitidus, 214 

„ palusti^ 210 

* „ paradoxus, 198, 213 

„ platyqMkthus, 214 

„ polygamuB, 216 • 

„ tenu^ 198, 212 

* „ tigriBUEL 198, 211, 216, 

. „ vimiTialiB^ 213 

„ Zalaoca, 207 

Oalophylhxm, 86 

„ omoanum, 88 


Calopbyllum Bitaijm, 88 
„ inophyUiiin, 88 

„ polyantham, 88 

„ Bpeotabile, 88 

„ tetrapetalum, 88 

Calysaccion Siamonse^ 88 
Camellia, 89 

„ caudata, 94 

„ drupifora, 94 

„ Kissi, 94 

„ simplicifolia, 96 

„ tboa, 94 

„ Ihoiibra, 94 

Cananga, 18 

„ odorata, 61 

Cupparis, 68 

„ oi'biculata, 70 

„ auricans, 70 

„ bispeima, 70 

„ callosa, 69 

„ crassitblia, 70 

„ disticha, 70 

„ flavicans, 70 

„ fioribunda, 70 

„ glauc^^ 70 

„ grandis, 70 

„ grandis, var. auricans, 70 

„ Xlasseltnina, 70 

„ horrida, 70 

,, mcmbranifolia, 70 

„ micrantha, 69 

» - oligaudra, 70 ^ 

„ • oxyiOiyilB, 70 
„ polymorpl^ 70 

„ Koxburghii, 181 

Bopiaria, 71 
Sikkimensis, 181 
trifoliu^ 71 
trincrvia, 70 
p variabilis, 68 
versicolor, 71 
viminoa, 70 
Zeylanica, 70 
CaprimulguB Jotaka, 163 
„ monticoluB, 163 

Cardamino, 66 « 

„ birsuta, 66 

„ „ var. Bylvatica, 66 

Carpojdiaga insigi^ 171 
„ sylvatica, 171 

Carpopbyllium macropoduzn, 117 
Cajyota, 196 

Cummingii, 203 
Griffithii, 203 
mitis, 204 
Bobolifera, 196, 208 
urons, 203 

Casarca leucoptora, 176 
„ rutila, 176 
Celosia corymbosoj 81 
Cerastium coidifolium, 81 
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Ceratophyllum 82 

„ demerBun, 83 

demerBiim, var. toberoula- 
• tum, 88 

„ tuberoulatum, 

y, Torticillatimi, 83 

Coriomis Blythii, 172 
„ Caboti, 172 
Ceriliia Nipalen^ 167 
•ClLBHEPUOir, 144 
Chamsropa, 190 

„ Khasyana, 196, 204 

„ Martiana, 204 

Ghibia bottontota, 167 
GhiromoleB, 144 

„ caudutuB, 144 

„ torciuatuB, 142, 144 

Cboulmoogra odorata, 76 
Ghrysococcyx xanthorhyncbos, 

Ciconia loucocephala, 175 
CiBsampolos, 69 

„ conYolvulacoa, 61 

„ Caapa, 61 

„ glabra, 61 

„ hoxnandifolia, 61 

„ hoxandra, 61 

„ paroira, 61 

Gisticola molanocepbala, 163 
„ ruficoUis, 166 
„ ruBtdca, 166 
„ Bclu^enicola, 166 
^Cithara amabi]^ 23 
Cleidion Javoniciiin, 1^4- * 

ClematiB, 43 

I, acuminata, 44 
„ bracteata, 43 
„ Buchononiana, 44 
Cadmia, 43 
flcribunda, 44 
„ Gouriana, 44 

„ groBsa, 44 

„ hcdyBorifolia, 44 

„ inversa, 44 

„ Munroana, 44 

„ smilacifolia, 44 

„ , subumbdlata, 44 
^ „ ' subpeltata, 44 

Qeome, 67 
„ CbjoUdoim, 68 
„ p^taphylla, 68 

„ Tiscosa, 68 

Cleyera, 89 

„ gymnanthora, 90 
CocculuB, 69 

„ accuminatufl, 62 

„ oordifoliuB, 60 

„ i^lauccBceni^ 62 

„ umaiiuB, 61 

„ liimeaniis, 61 

„ ‘ iiudiflonu,<0 

,) macrocaipuB^ 62 


Ooooulus viUosuB, 61, 62 
CSoccystes CoromaiiduB, 166 
„ molanoleucos, 166 
CocMospermum, 73 ' 

„ goB^rpium, 74 

Cocos, 193 
„ nucifera, 193, 200 
Columbia, 123 

„ floiibunda, 124 

„ Mergiiensis, 124 

Combrotum CbincnB^ 188 

* „ dasystacbyum, 187 

„ ezt^um, 188 

„ 188 

»» pyrilblium, 188 

„ ovalifolium, 188 

„ platyphyllum, 188 

* „ qua^angulare, 188 

Conus characteiisticus, 22 

* „ ^Cholyconus^ prctiosus, 22 

* „ (Chclyconus) Masoni, 22 

„ Malaccanus, 22 

„ muBcoBus, 22 

„ (llbizoconus) SoycbelleiiBis, 22 
„ Bpucimm, 22 

„ BubulatuB, 22 

Coralliobia iimbriata, 29 
CorcboruB, 123,^129 

„ acutangiiluBB, 130 

„ lO-aiigalaris, 130 

„ capBuloris, 130 

„ fiiBcicularis, 130 

„* fuBCUB, 130 

„ olitoiiuB, 130 

„ triloculuids, 130 

„ tridens, 130 
„ urticsnfoliuB, 130 

Corvus culminatus, 170, 263 
„ intcrmediuB, 263 
Corydalla rufiila, 262 
„ Biriolatf^ 262 

Cor^ba, 196 
„ clata, 206 

„ Gobanga, 197} 206 

« xnacropo^ 107| 206 

„ Tallieia, 206 

„ umbraculifera, 197y 206 
Cotylo Sinonsis, 171 
CratBBva, 68 

„ bygropbila, 71 

„ Karvala, 71 

„ Hoxburgbii, 71 

Cratoxylon, 83 

„ arbarescens, 86 

„ cuneatum, 86 - 

„ foxmosum, 84 

'' „ xieiiifoliuin, 86 

„ pcdyantbuxi^ 86 

„ polyanihuiii, var. genuiauxii, 

86 

„ polyanihuiD, yar* eamOuii^ 86' 
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, ilinin, 84 

ChiculuB poliBoephaluB, 155 
Cnlicipeta caatator, 247 
Ctyaaops Amatica, 176 
C^thostemma, 48 

„ Tmdiflorum, 51 

Cyathocalyz, 48 

„ Martabamcus, 54 
Cyclea, 59 

99 poltataf 68 
Cyclostomon eglandiilosa, 100 
C^optenis maxginatuB, 236 
(^oionycteiiB amplexicaiidata, 236 
Gypraea Bcckii, 20 
99 Macandrei, 24 
Cyprus infiimatus, 179 
,9 BubfiiTcatuB, 153 

Daflla acuia 9 176 
JDiexnonorops, 190 

99 graadifl, OOS, 190 
* 9 , hypolcucuB, 199, 208 

19 hystrix9 208 

99 oblong^ 208 

99 platyBpatlLUS9 214 

Decaachistia, 102 

99 craB8iuBCtil|, 106 

99 parviflora, l06 , 

Delimit 45 

9 , sannentosa, 45 
•Defimodium (Phyllodium) grande, 184 
99 Testitum, 148 

99 pnlcheUnm, 184 

Diceum chxyBorhflBim], 156 
Dillenuy 45 

9 , angusta, 46 

„ auTea9 46 

olongata, 46 
floribundo, 46 
Indica, 46 
• oxnata9 46 
, pentagyna, 46 

99 pandilora, 46 

99 pilosa, 46 

99 pnlcherxima, 46 

99 BcabreUa, 46 

,9 apedoea, 40 

D]nopB9 142 

99 Caatonii, 142 
DipterooBipna, 95 

alatufi, 98, 09 


n 

ff 


anguBtifoliiiB, 99 
laavis, 97 
coBtatuB, 41, 98 
gonopterus, 98, 09 
grondifloniB, 07 
Qriffithu, 98 
HaBBoHai, 08 
incanuB, 98 
iBBTia, 97 

obtiumolins^ 41, 08 


Bipterocaipna pndinis, 08 
99 acaber, 99 

,9 tuberculatuB, 97, 211 

,9 tiirbinatuB, 97, 98 

„ . TcstituB, 99 

« Dolichos bracteatuB, 186 
99 Gangeticus, 185 

99 tomentosa, 186 

Drymatia, 80 

,9 cordata, 81 

Drymoeca breyicauda, 167 
Dumeticola bmnncipectus, 246 
9, affiiiis, 246 

9 , major, 246 
Bunbaiia calycina, 186 
99 fUBCiUB, 186 

* „ podocarpa, 185 

• Durio, 102 

9 , Oxlcyanus, 100 

9 , Zibethinus, 113 

DyBopeB9 143 

99 CcBtonii, 142 

,9 plieatuH, 143 

„ (MoIobbub) Ituppolii, 142 


EclunocaipiiB, 123 

,9 niiirex, 130 

,9 Signn, 130 

„ BtcrculiaceuB, 131 

Elntino nmmonnioideB, 83 
Ela'ocaipus, 123, 131, 182 # 

99 ariB^atui^ 132 

99 acroil6dia9 183 

99 bractoatuB9 132 

9 , cuneatuB, 134 


>* 






»* 


97 

99 


>» 

• 

9 

99 

99 


99 


cytuioearpuB, 133 
floribundus9 133 
OHiiitruB, 133 
glabreBCJcns, 183 
gi-oiidifloruB, 132 
gmndifoliuB, 132 
Griffithii, 132 
Helfcri, 133 
hygrophiluB, 133, 183 
intogra, 132 
Jackiono, 183 * 

liu:imoRUB9 133, 134 
lancea^foliuB, 133 
lanceolatus, 132 
loptostaehyo, 134 
Uttoralis, 132, 182 
longifoliiiB, 133 
luciduB, 134 
oblonguB, 134 
Falombanicus, 183 
podunculatuB, 183 
petiolatuB, 132 
pbotimGefoliiiB, 133 
pninifc^j^ 133 
punctatuB, 183 
robuBtiiB) 133, 134 ' 
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Ekeooaipns rngoBiifl, 182 
„ senatufl, 188 

„ simplex^ 132, 182 

„ BtipulaxiB, 184 

„ toberoulatus, 182 

,, Yanmua, 133 

„ Wallichii, 133 

ISlipoia ferraginea, 44 
KLodea praniflora, 84 
Emberiza fiicata, 171 
„ pimlla, 179 
Enicanu Ghinensis, 168 
„ ^ttatus, 1 79 

unmaculatiif^ 168 
„ Leschonaiiltii, 168 

,, maculatiifl, 179 

„ nigxi^na, 179 

Ephialtos lompigi, 176 
Epirhizanthea cylindiica, 79 * 

Eziodendron, 102 

„ anfzactuoBum, 113 

„ pentandrum, 113 

Eriolffiua, 114 

„ CandoUei, 121 

Eriorhaphe punicea, 121 
Erythiina lithospcrmo, 41 
Erythrochiton 'Wallicliianuxii, 90 
Eiytlirosteiiia acornaiia, 168 
„ albicilla, 245 

„ hyperythm, 246 

„ louctu^ 245 

y, maciilata, 158 

„ parva,*'246 

yy sordidu, 158 

ErythroxyloHy 135, 135 

yy Burmanicum, 135 

y, cujieatum, 135 

yy Indicum, 135 

yy Konthianum, 135 

yy monogynum, 135 

Eulixna, 26 

* yy (ArcueUa) miiifica, 26 
yy tbrtuosa, 26 
Eumyias melanopB, 177 
Euzy^ 89 

yy ' Cbinen^ 91 
yy acuminata, 91 
yy Jaijonica, 91 
yy lucida, 91 
yy obovata, 91 
yy Boxburghii, 91 
yy Bercata, 91 
yy symplocina, 91 
yy virens, 91 
y, Wallichiazia, 98 
y, Wigbtiana, 91 
Euiyalo, 64 

yy fbrOXy 65 

Eurystoimui orientalis* 154 
Fibxauroay 59 


Fibraurea lanctoria, 50 
Fimbzistylis diphylla, 201 * 

„ polymoziduh 201 
Finmana oolozata. Tar. fidgeoBy 117 
FiBBistig^ BoandenBy 47 
Flaoouztiay 74 

yy oataphracta, 75 

yy inermiB, 75 

y, mollis, 75 

yy rotundifolia, 75 

yy sapida, 75 

y, y, var. glabonima, 75 

yy yy YOX. gCdlUinU, 75 

y, „ var. puberul^ 75 

„ Bepiario, 75 

„ Sumatrana, 75 

Fleming^ nana, 186 
* „ seiicons, 186 

Fuligula cristata, 176 

Gairtnera racemosa, 136 
Giuiitnis spbeericus, 133 
Garcinio, 85 

„ anomala, 87 

,y Cboisyaj^ 88 

yy cowa, 87 

,y eome^ 86 

y, dulcis, 88 

„ oUipUoa, 87 

„ hoterandra, 87 

„ kydio, 87 

„ lancumfolia, 87 

„ lobuloai^ 87 

„ lonicuroidoB, 87 

y, mangosta^ 88 

y, Merguonsis, 87 

y, pictoxia, 88 

y, Boxburghii, 87 

yy apecioBf^ 86 

„ Buccifolia, 87 

,y xanthochym^ 88 
Garrulax albosuporcilia]^ 161 
,y carulatuB, 160 

yy gpilaris, 161 

y, galbanuB, 161 

yy morulinuBy 162 

Gecinulus grantia, 155 
,y obtusifolia, 136 
GoraTiium, 138 
Glaucidium Brodiffii, 152 
Goniotbalamufl, 49 

yy caidiopetalusy 66 

,y Grifiithii, 56 

„ 808quipedali8,*d6 

Gordonia, 89 
, yy floribundi^ 98 

yy integrifoli^ 93 

y, oblata, 94’ 

yy WalUcbii, 93 

Gossypium, 102 

„ Barbudonaoy 112 
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Gosaypibm horbaceoin, 112 

fi herbaceum, var. horbacoum, 

112 

» var. biTButam, 112 

M birgutum, 112 

„ obtoBifoliuin, 112 

Gi'aminicola Bongalengis, 167 
Growiai, 123, 125 

M abutilifolio, 127 
„ „ vor. aspora, 137 

» „ var. sclurophylloidos, 

128 

M ,, var. viiidoscena, 127 

„ aciuninafa, 122 

„ Afiiatioa, 127 

•• „ var. nana, 127 

n » var. voatita, 127 

„ agpura, 127 

„ ualupliylbi, 125 

„ elaatioa, 127 

„ oxctilria, 1 2G 

M floriliunda, 124 

„ hclictorilulia, 126 

„ hirauta, 120 

„ var. gunuina, 126 

n 9 y vai'. holijg^f'rifolui, 126 

„ „ var. viinineu, 126 

„ hotoroclitii, 122 

„ humili.s, var. Wallichii, 127 

t, „ var. rotusifolia, 127 

« „ 127 

licvigatii, 126 

„ „ var. glabra, 126 

„ „ var. pubcscuns, 126 

„ lanceolata, 128 

„ microBtemmo, 127 

„ microcoB, 126 

„ luuia, 127 

„ piloHo, 126 

M TotiiBifolia, 127 

„ Balviibliu, 126 

„ Boabrida, 126 

„ Hcltiro])hylla, 128 

„ Biiiuata, 126 

„ tileusfoua, 127 

„ ulmil'olJa, 126 

„ vimitiGa, 126, 128 

„ Bcabrophylla, 1 28 

Guattoria brevipetala, 53 
ft ceiuBoidoB, 53 
„ JenldiiBii, 53 
laterifolio, 52 
„ macrophylla, 53 

mombranacea, 53 * 

„ 53 • 

M pallida, 201 

„ spathalata, 52 
„ sesquipodalis, 56 
M Buiuatraua, 53 
Guaiuma, 114 

„ tomentoso, 121 


Gynandropsu, 67 

„ poniaphylla, 68 
Gynocardia, 74 

n odorata, 76 

• Gypsophila, 80 

„ vaccaria, 81 


Harina caryotoides, 203 
IlarfmctoB IIodgBom, 177 
HolictoroB, 111 

„ unguBtifolia, 119 

elongata, 119 
n gbibriiiBCula, 119 

hii-Biiia, 119 

„ hix'Hutu, var. Bpicata, 119 

^ „ „ var oblonga, 119 

„ iflora, 119 

,, * JavoiiBis, 119 
,, lancuolata, 119 

„ oblonga, 119 

„ obtusa, 119 

„ ploboja, 119 

n Bpicata, 119 

t, „ var. Lmigcra, 119 

„ vestita, 119 

„ virgiitii, 119 

„ ^ viscida, 119 

HomicholidoiL fuliginoHa, 244 
„ Sibirica, 344 

llcriiiora, 114 ^ 

„ fomoR, 118 

„ litlonilis,*ll8 

„ imicrophylbi, 118 

„ minor, 118 

„ totbila, 118 

nibiBCUB, 102 

„ Ab(dino.schiiB, 110 

„ abulniOBcliiiB, viu*. multiforiniH 

110 


99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 


99 

99 

99 


99 

99 


aeiilcatiiB, 109 
c:iiK‘elLituB, 110 
cannabinuB, 110 
divcrHifoliuH, 109 

CBClllcutllH, 110 
iiculnoiifl, 110 
fuL’catiiH, 109 
hasbitUH, 111 
bctci'opliyllus, 109 
boRtiliB, ill 
lampas, 112 
longiroliiiB, 110 
lunarifoliuB, 109 
manihot, 110 
miu:ro2>bylliiB, 111 
micriintbuB, 108 
mutabilis, 109 
panduriformis, 109 
pontapbyUaB, 110 
popiilneoidos, 112 
populnouB, 111 
procoruB, 109 
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Hibiacufl prostratuB, 110 

,, pungrcnciB, 111 

„ radiatuBi 100 

„ Tar. Lindloyi, 110 
rigidoB, 108 
TOBa SinengiB, 109 
Babdariffi^ 110 
Bagittifoliufl, 110 
BcandonB, 111 
Bolandra, 108 

„ BetOBUB, ill 

„ StoTckii, 109 

„ BtrictuB, 110 

g, SiuTattuiisis, 109 * 

„ Syriat5UH, 109 

„ totraloculoiiB, 112 

„ tiliactius, 111 

„ „ Tar. toTiuoBus, 111 

M triciiBpiB, 111 

„ truncutuB, 108 

„ tubiilosns, 109 

„ TcnuBtuB, 109 

M ,y Tar. Brondisii, 109 

„ TitifoliuB, 108 

„ TuljiimiB, 111 

Hinrax outolmoB, 152 
,, melanoloiicoB, 152 
llierococoyx vfuiuB, 155 
Hippolfiis llama, 247 
Hiptago, 1 j5 

„ arboroa, 196 
^ ilonghaleiiBls, 136 
,, caTidicans, 136 

„ Madablota, 136 

„ obtusifolia, 136 

Hiraoa Indica, 137 
„ nutans, 137 
,, rotinidifulio, 137 
„ tomentosa, 137 
Hirimdo Cahiiico, 152 
„ Daurica, 243 
„ or 3 "thropygia, 213 

„ giitturolis, 152 

„ rustica, 152 

„ Tytleri, 152 

Homolium footidiiin, 75 
ITomraius bicoxniB, 154 
Hopea, 95 

„ eglnnduloBa, 100 
„ £^nea, 96 
„ grandiflora, 96 
gratissima, 100 
^ Ghdfiithii, 101 
„ oblongifolia, 100 
M odoraSi, 100 
,, Bcapbula, 100 
yasto, 100 

Horates pallidipes, 247 
HoromiB assimilis, 246 
Humea elata, 124 
Hyalostemma Boxbuigbiana, 58 


Hydnocarpus, 74 

„ coBtaneus,' 76 

„ heterophylluB, 76 

Hydrocera, 138 
Hyperanthera Moxinga, 72 
Hyporieum, 83 

„ arboreBcens, 85 

„ elodeoidoB, 84 

„ Hookerianum, 84 

,9 Japonicmn, 84 

„ LcBchcnaiiliii, 84 

,, oblungifulinm, 84 

„ triflorum, 84 

H 3 rpopiciiB bypcrythruB, 155 

lUicium, 47 

„ mn.{uB, 47 
ImpationH, 139 

M Balsamina, 141 

„ „ Tar. coccin(«, 141 

„ „ Tar. Tulgaris, 141 

„ napillipes, 141 

„ CliineiiHiB, 1^0 

„ cintaJoidoB, liO 

,, fasci(!uIaUi, 110 

,, hob'rophylla, 140 

„ . Malayunsis, 141 

„ natanR, 141 

„ Parishii, 141 

,, reticulata, 140 

„ Betacoa, 140 

,, Tavoyana, 141 

,, lomcaiioso, 140 

„ Tiobeiloro, 141 

Indigofora dcbilis, 184 
„ TiHcosa, 184 
lonidium, 72 

„ BulfruticoBum, 73 

Ixulus caBtuuiceps, 169 

Kayca, 85 

„ nervosa, 89 

Korivoula UHidwickii, 236 
„ pictii, 236 

KleiiihoTia hospita, 122 
KuitbalBio, 197 

„ 'anguBta, 207 

„ flagollariB, 207 

„ laciniosa, 197, 207 

„ rigida, 207 

„ Bcaphigera, 197, 206 

Kydia, 102 

„ calyeina, 106 

„ iraiema, 106 

Labeo dyocheiluB, 82 
JjaniuB collurioideB, 157 
„ hypoleucos, 157 

„ topbronotuB, 157 
Tjmilingia Indica, 81 
Xrtdoikiix argcntauxiB, 169 
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LrioUurix luteuB, 169 
Lopidium, 66 

„ sativum, 67 
Loptocoma Hasselti, 166 
Lejjtoconohus KoLilliardi, 29 
Leptonychia, 114 ^ 

„ flflabra, 122 

„ hotcrodito, 122 

„ moaciu'i'oidoH, 122 

LeaiJedoza pinctonim, 184 
liobritonia procumbeus, 105 
Licuala, 196, 204 

„ longipes, 196, 204 

„ paludosa, 196, 204 

„ peltata, 196, 204 

Limocia, 59 

,, Amhcrstiana, 62 , 

„ cuHpidata, 62 

„ ti'ifmdi'a, 62 

„ vcjliitina, 02 

Limnaotiis Kifiicrii, 152 
LiTiiopsis cnTicuUain, 28 

• „ oompr(‘8sa, 28 

„ Japonica, 28 

Linum, 134 

I, ropcns, 134 

w trigyiium, 134 • 

Liriodeiidrom gi*aTiditlonim,'47 
„ liliiiiuia, 47 

LiviHlono, 196 

„ JoTikiiisifiiia, 205 

• „ speciuHii, 196 

^Loniccra Icduiitliii, 188 

„ bingifloni, 188 

Lopbophaiios ITiunc'i, 218 
„ (IcniodiuH, 248 

Ludia fot'iida, 76 
„ spiuusu, 74 

. Macronyctciis gigas, 234 
Magnblia, 47 

,, insignis, 47 

„ HphciLocuTiia, 47 

Mohonia Nopuli!iitd«>:, 63 
Malacocircus (Layaidia) robiginosus, 164 
„ „ Bubinifus, 165 

„ toiricolor, 164 

Malphigia, 135 

„ coccifera, 136 

„ coccigora, 136 

„ heteraiiibcra, 136 
Malva, 101 

„ Neilghorronsis, 102 

„ verticUlata, 102 
M^vastrum, 101 * 

„ rudoralo, 102 • 

ti'iciispidutuiii, 102 
Mar^ Penelope, 176 
*MargmolIa rVolvarina) defozmis, 23 
„ festiya, 23 

„ gemma, 23 


*Margmel1a (Yolvarina) inconspicua^ ! 
„ neglecta, 23 

* „ (Glabella) pictuxata, 23 

„ miavifl, 28 

Marsyopptabim cerutosanthes, 201 
Motaoilla Mudoraspataua, 168 
Manglioiiu, 47 

,, insignis, 47 

Mugaderma lyra, 236 
Mulbanm, 114 

„ ILiTniltoTiiana, 121 

♦Molia Tlirmaiiica, 183 
Molochiii, 114 

„ cotfihorifoli:!., 121 

„ vtilutino, 121 

]Mi lodorimi, 49 

,, Bancanum, 1 81 

„ bicolor, 67 

H Grifbthii, 57 

„ bdiiblium, 181 

„ uiacraiitlmin, 56 

,, mnnubiiiitiini, 1 81 

„ nioiiOH])cniiuTTL, 57 

„ pur\nlloruin, 181 

„ riibigiiioBum, 67 

„ verrucosum, 57 

Mi'lophua Tnolanict<jrus, 171 
MeiuBpormum cocculiia, 62 

9 , curdifoliiim, 60 

„ h(3teroclitum, 62 

„ birnutuin, 31# 

„ myoRotoidoH, 61 

• ,, jK)l^'carpHiii, 62 

tomentoBum, 60 
„ trial Ldi’uni, 62 

„ villoBiiin, 61 

„ von-ucoBUin, GO 

AloBua, 65 
„ furrea, 89 

•, ncrvosiL, 89 

„ pcdiuLculatii, 89 

„ HpociuBii, 89 

Micholia, 47 

„ auruntiuca, 48 

„ cbampuca, 48 

IMicroptonius phaiocops, 176 
MiliuHii, 49 • 

p, tristis, 181 

„ lioxburghiana, 68 
,, Bclerocarpa, 58 
Yolutina, 58 

Milvus aibuis, 242, 243 
„ Govindr^ 243 

„ melanotis, 162 243 

„ majon 243 

„ paluOTiis, 242, 243 

Minia igiii>Uu(‘ta, 169 
Mitra aSHiiiiiliB, 29 • 

p, (Nebularia) aaBimiliB, 29 

„ „ caeligena, 29 

* M (Pusia) Cemica, 24 
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Mitra (Turricula) Gan'ottii, 29 
„ pardalid, 24 
MiU'cphoro, 49 

y, aperta, 67 
^ Maiiig:ayi, 57 

,, reticulata, 57 

,, tomontoaa, 67 

„ Tandieflora, 57, 181 
Monocera ferruginea, 183 
grandiilora, 132 
„ rngosa, 132 
Monoceoras lanceolatum, 132 
„ ol)tiuniTn, 132 

,, pctiolata, 132 

„ tiichiinthcra, 122 

Monoon Suiuatranum, 63 
Mops TndIciiB, 143 
MoriudopHiH capillariti, 189 
Moringa ptorygoMponua, 72 
l^lotucilla 252 ' * 

,, (]latihm(3rion8ia, 250 

„ Diikhunoriais, 251 

„ ilavQBcciiH, 218 

,, UodgHoni, 250, 251 

Lnxoniotifda, 251 
„ peTHoniita, 250, 251 

Mucuiui anguina, 186 
„ bipUciita, 186 
„ molliaima, 187 
,, mpTiospt'rma, 186 
Mulloripict^ pub'^rnli^iituH, 1 55 
„ Malahraica, 171 

luiia nianria, 170 
„ auliuiidulata, 170 

„ uxidulata,, 170 
Murina cydotis, 236 
„ harpiu, 236 
Muscicapa cincrcoallia, 244, 246 
MuBcicapula Buperciliaiia, 157 
„ eBHtigma, 157 

Myctoria auatrtilis, 175 
Myiiophyllum, 82 

,, Indicum, 83 

„ totraiidrum, 83 

„ tuberculatum, 88 

Naxayelia, 43 ^ 

„ dasyoiiGuia, 44 

,, lau^olin, 44 

„ Zoylanica, 44 

Kassa (ArculaTia) calloBpira, 25 
„ Bemiplicato, 24 

• „ (Telaaco) Stoliczkano, 24 

„ (Niotha) fiinuaigera, var. Gomica, 
25 . 

* „ (Hima) sistroidea, 24 
XTastumum, 65 

„ Btaghalonso, 66 

„ difiusum, 66 

„ Indicum, 66 

ti •! yar. BenghalenBo, 66 


NoBturtium Indicum, yar. glabmm, 66 
„ MadagfUKMirienBe, 66 

„ montanum, 66 

Nolumbium Bpecioaum, 65 
l^rdumbo, 64 

nucifcra, 65 
Xomoiicola Indico, 168 
NooiniB aBBimilis, 167 
,, ilavolivacea, 246 
Niobuhrio, 67 

„ P voriabiliB, 68 

Nigolbi, 43 

„ Indico, 45 

„ aativa, 45 

Niliava gniiidia, 177 

„ aundai’a, 177 

Ni])a, 193 

„ fruticons, 193, 199 
Nyctiocgus oniatua, 236 

„ ToimniTickii, 236 

„ TickoUi, 236 

Kyrtinomua, 142 

„ ^tlg^^ptiacuB, 143 

,, llongalonHiB, 143 

„ Ccaiunii, 142 

,, iTiaigiiia, 142 

„ JOhoronHia, 142, 144 

„ pli(3atuB, 142, 143 

„ toniiia, 143 

• „ ^ tragntii^ 143 

Kyctiomis Athui-toni, 153 
Kyiriphsua, 64 

„ cBculuiibi, 64 

„ lotuB, 64 

„ „ var. cordifolia, 64 

„ „ var. pubuBcenB, 64 

„ pubcHcons, 64 

„ nil)ra, 64 

,, Btdlatu, 64 

„ „ var. c^ranoa, 64 

f, „ var. piu'viflui'ii, 64 

„ „ vox. verBicolor, 64 

Ocbrocaxpus, 85 

„ SiamonBis, 88 

OrioluR tonuii’OBtrlB, 166 
Orupiioa, 49 

,, acuminata, 58 

„ Bi'andinii, 58 

„ hexandra, 58 

„ polycsai-pa, 57 

OrthotomuB cdcla, 166 

„ fluvoviiidiB, 166 
Otoeuinpsa jocoBii, 179 
Uudomansia hirsuta, 119 

,y iutegorrima, 119 
„ viBcida, 119 
Ozalis, 138 

„ comiculata, 139 
„ puBilbi, 139 
„ Bensitivo, 139 
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Oxymitra, 49 

,, fomicata, 66 

^ Mocclcllandii, 55 
,, Btonopotala, 55 

u mioiuefolia, 56 

Pachyp^loHsa molanoxantha, 156 
Pachygone, 59 

„ dasycaipa, 63 

„ odoiifora, 63 

„ OYato, 63 

Papavor, 66 

„ BOinTii{(t)rimi, 55 

Farabasna, 60 

„ Hagittatn, 69 

*P{iradoxomi8 AiiMtoiii, 159 

„ daviroBtris, 159 

PiiraEdiuroa, 95 

„ Blollata, 99 

Paritiiim liliacitiim, 111 
ParuB monticoluB, 170 
„ oomodius, 248 
Parvatia, 63 

„ Bi-unoniona, 63 

PaHBcr ciimomomouH, 171 
„ montanuB, 171 
Pavonio, 101 t 

„ glcchomifolia, 105 

,, odorata, 106 

„ roaca, 106 
„ Zcylunica, 106 
*P(jctunculuB plaiiatus, 29 
„ vitrouB, 29 
Pclticjilyx argcntoa, 62 
Poiitaco, 123 

„ Bunnanico, 124 
PeiLtricinc 8iumciiBis, 100 
Peutucmo, 95 
Puntapotes, 114 
Pontai)tera pj^iifolia, 188 
PuricATiijiyliiB iiiciiTiuB, 61 
Ponda ciiaUita, 243 
Phaniaceum depreHSum, 81 
PhaaeoliiH doliohoidoa, 185 

„ fusciis, ] 86 

a, gmndis, 185 

„ luccnB, 185 

PhroanthuB, 49 

„ dioicuB, 58 

Phoenix, 194 

„ acaidiB, 194, 202 

„ dactylifora, 202 

„ paludoai^ 194, 202 

ff Biamonsis, 202 

„ BylYestria, 194, 202 

Phyllorhiiia armigera, 234, 235 
* „ bracliyota, 237 

,, Goinmcrsonii, 234 

„ diadema, 236 

„ fulva, 235 

II larvata, 235 


*Phyllorhma leptophylla, 234 
,, ^ BpeoriB, 236 
Phyllomis Gochinchinensis, 180 
„ clilorocephaluB, 180 
PhylloBCopnB pallidipoB, 246 
• „ sylvicidtiix, 247 

„ * borealis, 247 

„ magniroBtris, 247 

as Bibilaiiix, 247 

Piciis cathphariuB, 154 
Piiiajiga, 194 

„ costatn, 200 
„ Kulilii, 2(X) 

,a patula, 201 
PipastoH maculatuH, 252 
PiX)iBtrelluB aftiiuH, 236 
f „ AuBtrmianuB, 236 

Pitta eyanofi, 159 
„ ciieiillata, 158 
Pittosporum feiTUgincum, 76 
Plagioi>teroii, 135 

„ Huaveolcns, 138 

PlnneBti(‘iis fuBoatuH, 159 
Plecloconiia, 199 

,, clongata, 208 

• „ macrostacliy.-i, 199, 207 

l*no(ipyga longiraiidata, 160, 178 
PodieepB Phili}>ponsirt, 176 
I'olunisia Chdidonii, 68 

,a ieoBaiidra, 68 . 

Polyalthia, 48 ^ 

a, Andamanicu, 53 

a, bifuiia, 53 

a, C(;raHi>ideBa ^*3 

aa CORtataa 53 

,a dubia, 53 

„ a» 'var* Paleonori, 53 

n n ;; glabriuBcula, 53 

a, Jeiikinsii, 53 

„ lat(*nflora, 52 

„ inncTophylla, 53 

,a idtida, 53 

a, Biiniarum, 52 

„ HuberoB:i, 53 

a, Suinatruiia, 53 , 

Polyciirpaja, 80 

at corynibosa, 81 

a, luarginatfi, 81 

Polycarpon, 80 

„ LatflingiaSa 81 

Polygnlii, 76 
* ai arilbita, 78 

„ arveiiHiB, 77 

a, cardiocarpa, 78 

a, (Jhinensifl, 77 

,a ci'otalarloideBa 78 

aa oiioptora, 78 

a, furcata, 78 

aa glauccBcons, 78 

„ glomorata, 77 

aa Karenaium, 78 
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Polygala leptalea, 78 
„ telephioidesi 77 

,, triphylla, var. glaucescens, 78 

PomatorbinuB leuoogaster, 160 
„ McCloUandi, 177 

„ ruflcollis, 160 

- Popowia Holferi, 54 
Portuldca, 81 

y, olorocoa, 81 

f, quadiifida, 82 

Porzuna bicolor, 174 
„ fuBca, 175 
Pratinicola caprata, 166 
,, Indica, 166 

„ Icucura, 166, 171 

Piinia flavivcnti'iu, 171 
grtu'.ilis, 165 

„ llodgBoni, 165, 166 

g, rufcHcens, 166 

„ rufula, 165 

Propanifi vinipcctua, 169 
pHUobium capillaro, 189 
Psophia cropiianH, 254 
♦Ptorocarpus macroi'aipiifl, 187 
Ptni'ocynibiuni J avauicum, 117 
PtoropuB mcdiiiB, 236 
PturuBpormum, 114 

acerifaliuTn, 120 
„ acoroidoB, 120 

Bhimcaiiiim, 120 
,, ^ ciuiuinioincuB, 120, 182 

„ fuHciun, 120 

„ divoi-suoliuiu, 120 

„ lancca)foliuiii, 120 

,, sctifiiBsigitiatuin, 120 

Ptychosporma Bimiilici&ons, 201 
Puoraria braohycarpa, 185 
Pycnonotas pyga3UB, 178 
PyetorbiB 8iiicnBiM, 160 
Pyi'omitlaiithc macrojiiha, 56 
Pyrcnario, 89 

„ attonuata, 93 

,, caTnollia)flora, 92 

„ dioBpyricarpa, 92 

,, ^ lanccoluta, 93 

,, ' Borrata, 93 

RalluB striatus, 176 
HtuiunciiluB, 43 

,, diifuBus, 45 

„ Indicus, 45 

„ SGoleratus, 48 
^ „ BubpinnatuB, 45 

,, vestitus, 45 

RaphwuB,66 

„ sativuB, 67 

Kegiiloides chloronotuB, 247 

„ „ var. 168 

„ erochroa, 167 

* ,, fulvoyenter, 167 

„ maci^poiuiis, 24/7, 248 


Beguloides proreguluB, 247 
„ trochiloide^ 2^ 

„ vii'idipozmiB, 247 

!Roidloia volutina, 121 
Kuinwardtiu, 134 

„ Indica, 134 

„ trigyna, 134 

lilimolophuB afUniB, 236 
„ GarociudB, 236 

,, larvatiis, 234 

,, liictus, 234 

„ YunuiLonBin, 234 

Pboi)blopotaluTii imifluruni, 55 
Kh^'iKrbosia toincuiosa, f86 

^PiBHoina evaTiidii, 25 

* „ miiiubi, 25 

„ nivca, 26 

„ obcliHciis, 26 

* „ pcrcraBBa, 26 

Koydsia, 68 

„ obtuBifolia, 71 

„ parvidora, 71 

Hubia cordiiblia, 188 

* SikkimcnBis, 188 

Itiiticilla aiiroroa, 166 
Ky])aria, 74 

„ cu3Bia, 4r6 

Hacoopotabim solorooarpmn, 68 
SaggucniH Kiimphii, 202 
Balinalia Malabarica, 113 
Sulomuuia, 76 

„ angiilata, 79 
„ a])hyl]a, 79 
„ Cuntonicnsis, 78 
,, cyKiidrica, 79 
,, longiciliatu, 78 
„ obovutti, 79 
,, oblongifolia, 79 
„ parasitica, 79 
Saponaria pcrfoliataL, 81 
„ vaciciirio, 81 
SaragloBHa Bpiloptera, 170 
Sauiiiuja, 89 

„ arimtta, 92 
,, cerca, 92 
„ mrici'otricba, 92 
„ Punduana, 92 
„ Poxbiirghii, 92 
SiMiphium Walliclui, 117 
Bcbima, 89 

„ Bancana, 94 

,, crenata, 94 

„ monticola, 93, 181 

„ Noronhm, 93 

' ,, oblata, 94 

„ Wallichii, 93 

*Schniiedelia chartacoa, 183 
Schouttinia, 123 
Scolopax rusticolay 253 
Scolopia, 74 
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Scolopia Roxlburgbii, 74 
*SciitiiH P abnormis, 28 
Beafurtliia Kiihlii, 200 
Sccuxidaca, 77 

„ inappondiculato, 79 

„ paniciilata, 79 

,, Tavoyana, 79 

,1 Bcandens, 79 

Beinciocardiuni gliiucoHcens, 78 
Bcmiplotiis McClollandi, 31 
Buthia Indica, 135 
Bethiu P kunthianu, 135 
BlioTca, 95 

„ floribuiidi^ 100 

„ gnitiHsiniti, 100 

„ Hclfoii, 100 

„ loprosula, 100 
„ obtuRa, 99 

„ Punaiigiana, 96 

,, robuRbi, 100 

,1 BiameiiBiH, 100 

„ stnllatti, 99 

Bibia grnciliH, IGl^ 179 
„ pulcholla, 164 
•Bic*ydium laHciatum, 31 
Bida, 101 

„ acuta, 103 * 

,, ahiifolia, 103 
„ ABiuiicn, 104 
„ cordifoliti) 103 
„ carpiiiifolia,403 
„ CliiiK'iiHiH, 103 
„ corylifolia, 103 
„ dccagyna, 103 
„ glutmosa, 104 
„ gravoolonfl, 104 
,, huniiliH, 104 
,, IiidicjL, 104 
„ micro] )hyllu, 103 
„ lanccoliito, 103 
„ MyHurciJsiH, 104 
„ Kiillippica, 103 
„ polyimiUa, 104 
» popiiliiblia, 104 
„ rctiiHa, 103 
„ rhombifolia, 103 
„ „ var. acuta, 103 

„ „ var. ulnifoliu, 103 

„ „ var. cananenHiH, 102 

,, „ var. Liiiiicana, 103 

„ „ var. retiiaa, 103 

„ rliomboidea, 103 
Sinapis cimoilbliay 67 
„ dichotonia, 67 • 

„ divaricata, 66 , 

,, jlULCCO, 67 

,, patens, 67 

pusilla, 66 
„ lanioBo, 67 

„ rugOBO, 67 

Siphia erythraca, 158 


Sitta Nagacnfdfl, 157 
Bpi/ixoH cunifrons, 179 
Bpizalauda Deva, 252 

„ Hiinillima, 252 
Stepboniu, 59 

„ hemandifolia, 61 
„ ,, var. discolor, 61 

„ „ var. glabroscens, 

61 

„ rotunda, 61 

Btcrculia, 114 

,, alata, 117 

ang'istiiblia, 116 

„ „ var. angustifolia, 116 

,, „ var. mollis, 110 

„ campanulata, 117 

„ coccinoa, 116 

„ coloratai, 117 

„ „ var. fulgens, 117 

„ cnsifoliu, 117 

,, ftrtida, 115 

„ fiilgiins, 117 

„ guttata, 117 

„ Hoynii, 117 

„ longifolia, 116 

,, lingiiifulia, 117 

„ mollis, 116 

„ omatii, 1 16 

„ pallcns, 117 

„ parvinora, 116 ^ 

,, oninta, 116 

„ rubigpiosa, 116 
,, scaidiigcra, 117 
„ striatiHora, 116 
„ urens, 116 

,, versicolor, 116 

„ villoNH, 116 

Buya aii-oguluiis, 167 

„ fuliginosa, 1 6 
Synaptea grandiflorii, 96 
„ odorata, 96 

Bylviparus modcstus, 169 

Talinum, 81 

„ cuncdfolium, 82 
Tamurix dioira, 82 
„ gallica, 82 

„ Indicu, 82 

Taphozons mtjLuioiiogon, 236 
„ saccnlaiTiiiiN, 236 
Taracl^gonos Pluniei, 76 
Tchitiva alfiuis, 157 
Tcbiuma, 47 

„ Candolli i, 47 
„ liliitbr.'u 47 
,, niulabilis, 47 
Temstrasmia, 89 

„ biloculoris, 92 

„ coriaceti, SO 

„ Japonica, 90 

„ macTocaipa, 90 
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Tcmsttromia Fenanginiui, 00 ' 

„ serrat^ 92 
Totracera saimentosa, 46 
>» 46 

•• assa. 46 

»». triKyno, 45 

Thalictnim bracteatum, 43 
Thea Bolioa, 94 
ChinonBis, 94 
„ CochinchincQsis, 94 
ft viridis, 94 
Thosposiot 302 

,t lumpas, 112 

„ macjrophylla, 112 

tt populnea, 111 

Tiluicora, 59 

tt ficuminata, 62 

ti laromosii, 62 

Tinamiis toIiubIub, 2o4 
tt varicgatua, 264 
TiiiuspoTu, 59 

tt cordifolia, 60 

tt criRpa« 60 

tt Maliibanc*n, 60 

tt nuditLora, 60 

ti toiiicntosa, 60 
TinnimcaluB coiifbris, 239 
tt Ft'kiTioimiH, 239 
Tobmus st'ignatiliH, 174 
Troron KipalouBis, 371 
Tribiiliis, 133 

tt ci«toid(*a, 138 
tt ItinuginoHiiR, 138 
,t tomjBtriSt 138 
Tribura lutoovuntriH, 246 
TricliaHtoma Abbotli, 162 
TiidoBiiuB foIInofeu^ 81 
„ pTunillorii, 84 
TrioptoriB Indica, 137 
Triton labiosiia, 29 
tt goiiimatnB, 29 
tt gib})OHUB, 29 

• t» (Guttumiiun) oricnttUiB, 29 
Triumfuttat 

ft anguktOt 128 

tt annua, 129 

tt Bartrurnia, 128 

t, cano, 128, 129 

t, obloTiga, 129 

tt octanilni, 129 

tt piloflo, 129 

ft ti 'V'nr. oblonga, 129 

fc „ rhomboidoa, 128 

tt rotundifoliii, 129 

,t Bcmitriloba, 129 

ti tomcntoBa, 129 

Trivalvaria muci'ophylla, 53 
Trocbuloptoron Austcni, 180 
„ cincracoum, 162 

ff lineatum, 163 

tt BetafiT, 163 


TrochaloptcTon variegatum, 162 
„ virgatum, 162 

TrochuB (Moniloa) callifora, 27t 28 

* ,t (Soloriolla^ cubIuh, 27 

tt (ClanculuB) CeylonicuSt 27 

•t ft depiotuB, 27 

tt tt KrauHBii, 27 

* tt »t Tonnerxci, 27 

* „ (Monilea) Musoni, 28 

ft „ rigata, 27 

tt It BcabroHUB, 27 

* t> »» Wamefordi, 27 

Tux^inus Abbottii, 160 

t, brevicaiKLitiiB, 160 

* ,t GarooiiBiH, 160 

TimluluH pallons, 178 
Tmiiix DiiBBuiriierii, 174 

„ oeellatuB, 174 
„ Sykosii, 174 

Turtui* liuiniliB, 172 

Unona, 48 

„ cudophloca, 62 
t, daHyniascluibi, 52 
t, ,, vui‘. Bhiimiu, 52 

„ „ vur. Widlicliii, 52 

t, doHmoB, 01 

t, diBcolor, 51 

t, Diinalii, 51 

,, Isitilblia, 52 

,, luTigiJlora, 52, *56 
t, iiuKTaiillia, 56 
,, Ht(‘iioi)(4ala, 52 
Urona, 101 

tt lobata, 105 

„ „ var. lanoRa, 105 

t, „ var. Hinuata, 105 

,, microcaii^a, 105 
p n^tieukta, 105 
„ ribf'Bia, 105 

„ rigida, 105 

„ RcrabLiuMOuk, 105 
tt Binuata, 105 

I, RpoitioHa, 105 

„ Swartzii, 105 

„ vimiiiwi, 105 

XJrocissji iiiagniroBtris, 170 
Ui-ORiigiiia Y cuiLCfituni, 135 
Uvaria, 48 

„ axilkriR, 51 

„ bractcata, 50 

t, cornHoidt'B, 53 
„ dioica, 58 

,, dulcis,. 50 

„ fomiginca, 49 
foinicata, 56 
„ grandiliora, 50 
„ hiTButa, 50 

„ luioa, ^ 

,t macFOpbylk, 50 

t, micrautliat ^ 
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Uvaria odorat^ 51 
f, odoratisBima, 65 
„ ptupuxea, 60 

„ pilosa, 60 
„ ptychocalyx, 60 
,, reticulata, 97 

„ BuLerosa, 53 

„ Sumatnuio, 60 

„ txichomalla, 50 

„ uncata, 55 ^ 

„ vcntricosa, 50 

„ villosa, 68 

Vuroca hoterocliti^ 73 
Vatcna lanccwfolia, 101 
Valica, 95 

„ fap^nea, 96 

„ fin^andiiloi^ 96 

„ lanccrcfolisi, 101 

„ Bcaphula, 100 

„ trigyna, 101 

Vcnilia p^nrhotis, 166 
Yospcitilio formoBUB, 236 

* „ montivagiiH, 237 
„ plicatuB, 143 

VcBpcrugo annoctans, 236 

,, (PipistrclliiB) .^HtcnianuH, 236 

„ „ imbricatuB, 235 

VeBporuB pachyotia, 233 

„ (Tylonyctcris) pacbypua, 236 

* Vigua brachvcarpa, 185 

„ Gaiiguticus, 185 
Viulii, 72 

„ diffusa, 72 
„ Patrinii, 72 
„ piimulifolia, 72 
„ BOTpona, 72 


Viola BuffruticoBa, 73 
„ Walkorii, 72 
Viscnia, 114 

„ Indica, 121 
„ umbcllata, 121 

* Wallichiu, 195 

„ caryotoidea, 195, 203 

„ donsiflora, 195, 203 

„ disticba, 196, 203 

„ oblongifolia, 203 

Waliheria, 114 

„ Americana, 121 

„ Indica, 121 

Wrightia caryotoidea, 203 


Xanthochymus dulcis, 88 

„ pictoiiuB, 88 

Xanthopbyllum, 77 

,, affine, 80 

,, angustifolium, 

,, eglanduloHum, 

„ fl^veacenB, 79, 

99 ^lauci^ 80 

„ insignia, 80 

19 paniciilatiim, 79 

9 , vircns, 79, 80 

Xylopia, 48 
Xyloama, 74 

Yuliina nigrimcntum, 169 

Zallacca, 197 ^ 

„ odulis, 207 

,, Riimphii, 207 

„ Wallichijind, 197, 207 
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ADDITIONS AND ERRATA. 


Page 46, 1 7 linos from top of page, (tfter words “i>. eUngnia^ Miq./’ add words 
“ FI. Iiid. Bat. I /2. 12 and 21 lines from above, /or “ t. 9293,” rmd “t. 92 — 93.” 

Page 57, 8 linos from top of page, ajft&r words “ slopes of,” add word “ the and 
after “Pegu” add “Yoinah.” 

I*agc 61, 4 linos from top of page, transfer the passage “ 2. C. Ijinnasanus, {Menis^ 
permum hirautum L. sp. pi. 1469 Roxb. FI. Tnd. III. 814 ; Meniapermum myoaoioidea, L, 
1. c. ; Coeeulm vil/oauaf DC. Syst. I. 525 ; Hf. and Th. Tnd. FI. I. 101). 

Hah. IVcquont in hedges, shnibbcries, etc., around villages all over Pegu and 
Prome ; also Ava. 11. Jan. Fcbr. 

3. C. iNCANUH, Colcbr. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 57 ; Schell’. Obs. l*hyt. III. 76, t. 
10. {Pcrieampylna ineanxia^ Miers in Tayl. Ann. sor. 2. VII. 40 and Contr. Bot. III. 
118 ; Ilf. and Th. Tnd. FI. 1. 102 ; Meniape^'mum vUloaum Roxb. FI. Tnd. ITT. 812). 

Hah. IVequcnt in savannahs, mixed and other dcciduoiiH forests all over Burmah 
from Chittagong, Ava, Pegu, and Martaban down to Tenasserim, up to 3000 ft. eleva- 
tion. FI. March,” to the bottom of the following page. 

Pago 63, 3 linos from the bottom of the page, for “ edition,” read “ issue and 
5 lines from tho bottom,ff/frr “t. 940,” add “ Jenk. PI. Ind. 20. t. 19.” 

Pago 67, 18 lines from top of tho pngo,/«r “ Roxb.,” read “Rehb.” 

Pago 74, 17 linos from ’top of page, erase the marks % % and aabstitute 

Pago 76, 6 lines fi'om bottom of page, after word “ Seeds,” add worj|^‘ usually.” 

Pago 85, 6 lines from top of page, after “ 257,” add “ (C. bijtorua, Turez. in Bull. 

Mox. 1863. 680).” • 

Pago 103, 16 lines from top of page, /or “ S, glutinoaa,** read “ S, Myanrensia:* 

Pago 104, 4 lines from top of page, restore “5r. MyaurenaiSf \V. A.,” and x'cduce 
«S. GLUTINOSA, Roxb. (non Cav.)” to a synonjTu; and 11 linos from top of page, ^br 
“Albtjtilon,” read “Ahutilon.” 

Pago 105, 3 lines from toj) of page, /or “ Capsules,” read “Cnri>els.” 

Page 121, 8 lines from bottom of page, after “ 374,” add “ 7r. Ungirameay Turez. 
in Bull. Mosc. 1863, 671.” 

Pago 125, 4 lines from top of page, for “ read “ ^ and 20 linos from the 
top, /or “O', acabrida," read “O', acuminafar 

Pago 126, 16 lines from top of page, auhstitate “ G. acvminata, Tubs, ^in Ami. 
Mus. IV. 91. t. 48,” and reduce “G. seABiuiiA, AVall" to a synonym; and 5 lines 
from tho bottom, /or “IV,” read “1111.” 

Page 187, 17 linos from top of page, after “ 1/2,” add “ poll.” 

I’ago 206, 10 linos from top of page, add the woi-ds ” Mr. Homfray of Port Blair 
has since informed me that this palm makes a trunk 8-12 ft. high, and that the leaves 
are Uiore proportionally smaller. It is found also in the vicinity of Port Mouat.” 
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Introduction. 

The name of Duplex Telegraphy” has been given to that mode of 
Electric Telegraphy which admits of the simultaneous transmission in 
opposite directions of signals between two stations through a single wire. 
That this name is far from happily chosen, is evident ; but, as it is current 
and has already gained a recognized footing, it is not considered advisable 
to endeavour to replace it now by a more rational one, and it will therefore 
be adhered to throughout this paper.* 

In the following investigation I shall endeavour to develop the 
mathematical theory of “ Duplex Telegraphy” in its most general form, 
with the object of determining not only the best arrangement for any 
particular method, but also the relative values of different methods. 

It is manifest that having from general considerations decided on the 
best method, and further determined the best arrangement for this method, 
the remaining difficulties, due to the nature of the problem itself, will bo 
exhibited in a clearer light, and the means of overcoming them may then 
be more easily discerned. 

• The German langange powiesses a peculiarly suitable wordiu “ Qeyenapreeheti^” and 
the idea is fully rendered by “ Q-leiehzeitiywt Gtyttuptechen, 
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It is believed, however, that the sequel will shew, that if the best 
method bo adopted, and for this method the best arrangement be selected, 
to suit the particular line on which the method is to be employed, the 
difficulties that stand in the way of Duplex Telegraphy will hardly be 
greater than those which are encountered every day in ordinary single 
Telegraphy. 

Impeufect Htbtobical Sketcit. 

Having access to but scanty records in this country, 1 am not in a 
position to give an exhau^ jive history of this most important invention, 
and consequently the following sketch is necessarily incomplete, and 
must be taken as merely introductory, it being relegated to those better 
situated in this respect than myself to clear up the doubtful points of 
priority, and produce, what is much required, a complete history. 

The idea of sending signals in opposite directions simultaneously 
through a single wire is by no means a new one. As early as 1S1<9, Messrs, 
Siemens and Halske of Berlin took out a patent in England* for the 
simultaneous transmission of a plurality of messages by a suitable combina- 
tion of wires, and, although this patent does not refer directly to Duplex 
Telegraphy as it was subsequently understood, it mu^t notwithstanding bo 
regarded as a forerunner of it. In point of fact Dr. Wr. Siemens’s idea 
represents the general problem of which Duplex Telegraphy is only a 
particular case. 

In 18r4 Dr. Gintl of Vienna tried his “ compensation” method of 
duplex” working between that capital and Prague, t and on the 80th 
November of the same year read a paper before the Kaiscrlich Kdiiig- 
liche Acadamic of Science of Vienna;^ on the practi(;al solution of the same 
problem by employing a Bain’s electro-chemical Telegraph apparatus instead 
of a Morse’s receiving instrument. 

In the summer of 1854, after Dr. Gintl’s experiments between Vienna 
and Prague had brought the subject prominently to notice, Messrs. Siemens 
and Halske of Berlin, and Hr. Frischon iudepciidently, invented the 
differential” method. 

In January 1855, Edlund§ made experiments on the line between 
Stockholm and Gk)thenburg. He employed a differential” method, which 
he had invented in 1848 for the purpose of measuring accurately Farada^^’s 
“ extrarcurrents.” 

In papers read at Paris on the 16th July and 6th August 1855|| 

* 28rd October, 1849. Tho actual wording of the English patent is unknown to me. 

f Polyt. Central bl., 1853, p. 1475. 

X Wien Akad. Sitzungsber., XIV. 

§ Pogg. Ann., 1856, vol. 98^ page 634. 

II Pogg. Ann., 1856. vol. 96» pag® 1^> 
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before the Academy of Science by M. Zantedeschi, he cljeiimfl the hoAMr of 
having iii*st suggested the idea of Duplex Telegraphy, for as early 1888 
he had proved the possibility of the simultaneous transmission of cnirenii 
in opposite directions througli a single conductor. Having never seen his 
original communication of 1829, it is ithpossible for me to say how far these 
early ideas of Zantedeschi bear on the problem ; but it is certain that both 
he and Dr. Giutl took a great deal of trouble to prove an erroneous theory, 
viz,, that two distinct electrical currents can pass simultaneously in opposite 
directions through the same conductor without in any way interfering with 
each other. Such a supposition is in direct op]josition to the electrical laws 
which were already known in 1829,* and besides is in no way required in 
order to explain the simple phenomenon of Duplex Telegraphy.f 

None of the above methods, however, came to have extended, or indeed 
any, practical application. They appear to have been attempted doubtingly 
and without confidence, and, although the trials are generally reported to 
have been successful, ytit the methods were rejected as impracticable, and 
came to be rtigarded as merely of scientific interest. J 

Only recently, after a torpid existence of almost twenty years, has 
Duplex Telegraphy b^en revived, and come to be the leading topic in 
Telegraphy, securing, after auch a lapse of time, the amount of public 
interest it rightly deserves. 

To Mr. Stearns, an American Telegraph Engineer, is due the honour of 
having appreciated the real value of Duplex TelegrapUy, and of having (by 
giving the system, modified by improvements of his own, an extended 
agplication on the lines of the United States) proved its thorough practi- 
cability. 

Enquiby into tu£ Causes wmen have helayed the Intboductiok 

OF the System. 

When Steinheil in 1837 announced his discovery of the feasibility of 
employing the earth to complete the electric circuit instead of a return wire. 
Telegraph Engineers immediately recognized its immense mercantile^alue, 
and did not delay to verify his results. 

Now, in the career of Telegraphy, the invention of duplex working 
ranks second only in importance to Steinheil’s discovery. The utilization 
of the earth reduced by one half the number of wires required to carry a 
given traffic : Duplex Telegraphy again almost halves this number. In . 

* Ohm publuhod his dassical work ''Die galvauisho Kotte mathematiBoh bear* 
beitet*’ in the year 1828. 

t Dr. Wp. Siemens, Pogg. Ann., vol. 98, page 123. 

X Por the light in which Duplex Telegraphy was regarded up till quite lately, sod^ 
SolMea, Dub, Sabine, Blower, Kuhn, Ac. 
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the face of this fact it is not easy to understand why the one idea received 
immediate and. universar application, while the other, of only about 10 
years more recent date, has met until now with universal neglect ; but on 
closer examination it will be found that there have been perfectly compre- 
hensible, although not all rational, iitfiuences at work. 

An enquiry into the circumstances, therefore, that have caused the 
disco ver^' of a system, the introduction of which must mark the second 
great era in Telegraphy, to *le fallow for nearly twenty years is of the 
utmost interest and cannot fail to be instructive with regard to the 
prospects of future progress. 

From an examination of the methods originally proposed for duplex 
working, it will be found that they do not in any way essentially differ from 
those which may now come into actual use. The causes therefore, which 
have prevented the introduction of the system, must be sought for external 
to the methods. 

The fii*st of these, we find, is that the invention was in advance of the 
requirements of the age. Telegraph lines had already been constructed, 
which were quite capable of carrjdng the given traffic and even more. 
Further, any increase in traffie could be easily met^by increase in the 
number of wires on the existing Telegraph posts, instead of by resorting to 
a system, which had a complex appearance, and after all might not answer. 

However, although the above considerations explain the course of 
events in certain limited instances, and up to a certain time, they do nothing 
towards justifying the costly expedients that have been generally adopted 
until recently in preference to introducing Duplex Telegraphy. For instance, 
the reconstruction and multiplying of lung overland lines, and especially the 
laying of a second submarine cable when the tralBc became too great for 
one. 

It is true that the successful application of any duplex method requires 
lines of a more constant electrical condition, receiving instruments of a 
larger range,* and Telegraph operators of a somewhat better professional 
education ; but, surely, these three conditions have not all at once become 
fulfilled (since 1872) so as to make Duplex Telegraphy possible only just 
now P No — the causes, which have delayed its introduction so long, have 
been of a much less technical and more irrational nature. 

The mere fact of the duplex methods appearing complex prevented' 
Telegraph administrations from thinking seriously of introducing them. 

* By the " range’* of a telegraph instrument I understwd the ratio of the largest 
to the smallest force by which the instrument in question con be worked without re- 
quiring a fresh mechanical adjustment. For instance, Siemens’s beautiful relays can be 
easily a^usted to a range of 20, t. s., they can be made to work with one cell through an 
external resistance equal to their own resistance, and with 10 ceUs through no external 
resistance, without giving the tongue a fresh adjustment. 
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The ingeniouR methods were never tried with that zeal and perse* 
verance which is necessaiy to carry a new invention successfully through. 
They were indiscriminately rejected after a few trials made without method 
or consideration, and the real conditions of success or failure were never 
examined or pointed out. Thus naturally a prejudice was created against 
Duplex Telegraphy, and it was fostered by a host of school literature up to 
the latest time as pointed out before. Further, not a single physicist or 
electrician investigated the question with a view to ascertaining what 
quantitative effect the variable condition of lines has on duplex working 
as compared with single working. 

If such an investigation had been made, it would have been found that 
the technical obstructions in the way were by no means so formidable as 
had been represented, and that the electrical condition of the lines, as well 
as the perfection of the instruments, and the professional education of the 
staff, would have fully admitted of the successful introduction of Duplex 
Telegraphy at least 10, if not 20, years ago. 

It is true indeed that the suggestion of using condensers for balancing 
* the charge and discharge of a line has only been made very lately, being 
one of Steams’ liapp^r ideas ; but this should have been no reason against 
introducing the system on short and overworked lines, whore the charge and 
discharge is imperceptible. If only one Telegraph administration had 
shewn the perfect practicability of the system on a short line, the cloud of 
prejudice would have been dissipated, and suggesticftis for overcoming the 
charge and discharge on long overland lines and submarine cables would 
have been readily enough given, and thereby large capitals saved. 

To sum up, therefore, we have the following causes which acted 
persistently against the introduction of Duplex Telegraphy. 

Firstly, the invention was in advance of the age. 

Secondly, the Telegraph profession, young as it is, is far more conser- 
vative than is good for the advance of Telegraphy, and on the whole 
Telegraph administrations and staffs have by no means that professional 
education which is required to conduct practical experiments with clear 
understanding, and thence deduce rational conclusions. Thus prejudice was 
created, which was increased from year to year by authors of school litera- 
ture writing most discouragingly of the subject. 

Thirdly, unfortunately, during all that time no physicist found it worth 
his while to investigate the duplex methods with a view to ascertain quan- 
titatively what can be Qxpected of them, and how they actually compare, 
with respect to safety, with single working. 

Fourthly, duplex working itself could not progress, because it was 
neither tried nor investigated, and hence no suggestions for overcoming the 
difficulty of charge and discharge were called for. 
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Great honour must therefore be given to Mr. Steams who brought up 
the subject again so prominently, and who by his zeal succeeded in introdu- 
cing it on a large scale, and so elevated the ingenious methods from the ques- 
tionable position of “ interesting scientific experiments.” 

I think far less of his idea of introducing condensers or E.uhmkorff’s coils 
to balance the charge and discharge of lines, than of his having taken the 
neglected child up again, against the prejudice of his own profession, and 
shown that it could have a healthy existence even in the backwoods of 
America. 1 trust that these remarks will not be considered irrelevant in the 
present investigation, since they tend to shew how real progress in one of 
the youngest branches of applied science may be retarded for a considerable 
period by^ nothing but ])rejudiee of the profession themselves, for whom y)ro- 
gress should be the first essential ; and administrations will see how much 
the advance of Telegraphy will always depend on their recognizing and 
encouraging by experiment inventions that are theoretically sound and tend 
in the right direction. 


General Consjj)erationb. 

Before entering on the solution of the probhiip for any particular 
duplex method, it will he advisable once for all to state definitely the nature 
of the general question before us. This will not only save time, but the 
subsequent special solutions can then also be made under a general guide, 
and thus being well diiiked together, the wliole investigation will become 
far more lucid and concise than it otherwise would be. 

While in ordinary (single) Telegraphy the signals are always produced 
in the same way, i, e., by the signalling current arriving through the line 
from the distant station, the signals in Duplex Telegra])hy may be produced 
in either of two ways, essentially difterent from each other. Namely, if the^ 
times of sending from the two stations fall together, i. e., no cmTont, or 
double current, or any difference of currents, is in the line, the signals, so 
long as this state of the line exists, are produced wholly or partly by the 
battery of the receiving stsition. Signals produced in this way we shall 
call “duplex signals,” and these signals alone indicate the essential 
difference between dujdex and ordinary Telegraphy. 

If, however, the moments of sending from the two stations do not fall 
together, the signals are then produced as in ordinary telegraphy, and may 
be appropriately designated “ single signals.” 

It will be clear then that when the two stations are at work at the 
same time “ duplex signals” and “ single signals” must necessarily follow 
each other in accidental succession. Nay, one and the same signal 
produced in either station may be partly a “ duplex” and partly a “ single” 
signal. 
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To secure, therefore, regularity of working, the signals produced in 
either way should he invariably of equal strength. 

Further, as in Duplex Telegraphy the receiving instruments must be 
always permanently connected up with the line, it is one of the first require- 
ments that the out-going or sent cup-ent from any station should in itself 
have no effect whatever on the receiving instrument of that station, in order 
that the instrument may he entirely free to receive signals from the distant 
station. Thus we invariably have two conditions to fulfil in duplex working, 
independent of the particular method adopted, namely : — 

1. The receiving inatrument of each station should not he affected hy 
its own sending. 

2. The duplex signals and single signals must he of equal strength. 

If these two conditions, which are necessary and sufficient, could be 
always fulfilled, Duplex Telegraphy would he entirely on a par with single 
Telegraphy, for the sending would not only not interfere with the receiving — 
the more important condition of the two- -but the received signals would 
also bo constant in strength, and, therefore, frequimt adjustment of the 
receiving instrument would be no more recpiired than in single Telegraphy. 

Theoretically of course every duplex method hitherto suggested fulfils 
these two conditions, otherwise the method would have to be rejected a 
priori and could not find any place in this paper. 

Practically, however, the different methods may behave very differently 
with respect to the fulfilment of these two conditions, nay, even one and 
the same method is sure to give quite different results in this respect by 
only altering the magnitude of the resistances of which the aiTangcmcnt 
consists. For in practice variations, especiallj' in virtue of the line having 
by no means a constant electrical condition, are necessarily going on. These 
unavoidable variations it is clear may cause very different quantitative dis- 
turbances of the two conditions (1) and (2) either if we compare different 
methods, or the same method under different resistance arrangements. 

To make the foregoing clear, we will designate : — 

By p the force which acts on the receiving instrument on all*count 
of not being able to fullil the first condition absolutely ; . 

By P the force which acts on the same instrument, when the distant 
station is sending alone, i. e., “ single signals 

And by Q the force which acts on the same instrument, when both 
stations ore sending simultaneously, i. e,, ** duplex signals.” 

Then the first condition (1) is expressed by : — 

p==0 (I) 

and the second (2) by 

P _ Q *= 0 (II) 
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Further if p cannot bo always kept rigidly equal to zero (on account of 
unavoidable variations in the system) we should at least have : — 


D«s small as possible (HI) 

and if P cannot be always kept rigidly equal to Q, we should at least 
have : — 

P — Q =s S as small as possible (lY) 


p^ P and Q being functions of the resistances and electro-motive forces 
of the system, which are known so soon as the particular duplex method has 
been selected. 

The general problem which is to be solved for duplex Telegraphy may 
now be clearly stated as follows : — 

D and S are two Tenown functions which must he rigidly equal to zero 
when no variation in the system occurs ; and which for any given variation 
in the system must he as small as possihle^ and approximate rapidly towards 
zero as the variation in the system becomes smaller and smaller. 

Thus the solution of the problem for any given duplex method will 
always be a question of the Minima and Maxima Calculus. 

Having then ascertained the best arrangement for each duplex method, 
the methods can be compared intei^ se, and that method will be best and 
should be selected for use which for any given variation in the system gives 
the least absolute magnitude to the functions D and S. 

If we suppose, however, that the particular duplex method is not given, 
the problem to be solved becomes more general, but would still bo entirely 
within the limits of the Variation Calculus, furnishing no doubt a very 
interesting and important application of that most powerful mathematical 
instrument. The general solution would at once determine the best methojl 
possible, after which special solutions would give the best arrangement for 
that best method. 

It is, however, not my intention to endeavour to solve here the 
duplex problem in this most general form. To be able to indicate so 
general and desirable a solution is by no means identical with being able to 
efiect it. The task before me is far more simple, since, as already pointed 
out, I shall investigate each duplex method separately to determine its best 
quantitative arrangement, and ultimately compare the different methods to 
ascertain their relative values. 

To do this, the question may bo attacked in two different ways, depend- 
ing on the purpose for which the solution is required. 

Namely, either the solution is to be made when considering the line as 
a variable conductor only, but not acting perceptibly as a Leyden jar ; or 
the line is to be considered as constant in conduction and insulation, but 
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actings as a Leyden jar of large capacity. In the first case the solution 
would be directly applicable to short overland Jines (not over 200 miles in 
length), and in the second case to submarino cables, which, if good, may 
always be considered sensibly constant in conduction and insulation. 

Further, as a long overland line aftts both as a variable conductor and as 
a Leyd(m jar of sufficiently large capacity, it would then be necessary to give 
a solution with respect to both these effects. To obtain, however, the same 
result without rendering the ])roblem too intricate, it will be best to sepa- 
rate the two questions from the beginning, and afterwards combine their 
solutions judiciously for application to the case of overland lines. 

let Pjiotilem. What is the test arrangement of any given duplex 
method when the line is regarded as a variable conductor^ hut not as acting 
perceptibly as a Leyden jar ? 

2,nd pROTiLEM. What is the best arrangement of any given duplex 
method^ when the line is regarded as a Leyden jar of large capacity^ hut not 
as a variable conductor. 

The second problem may be expressed more clearly as follows : — 

*lnd PnoBLEM. What must he the distrihution of condensers along a 
given resistance^ in omder that the two essential conditions (I and II) may 
he least disturbed for a sp^cd of signalling variable between two fixed limits 
It is clear that the nature of these two problems is very different, 
because in the first we have to deal with forces constant with respect to 
time, while in the second the forces acting arc functions of time, i. of the 

* A telegraph line alwayM acts as u cfiiideiistfr with capa(;iiy and conduction resist- 
ance in each point of its entire length, while an artificial condenser, such os a Loydeu jar, 
which we are ulile to iiroduce suilicicntly cheaply, has only caj^acity but no perceptible 
conduction rcsrstaiieo in each point. This is in tiict the essential difference between a 
line and a condenser, inid, therefore, in oi*der to render their charges and discharges under 
the same circiiinstaiices as nearly as possible equal, os is required tor dni>lex working, it 
will be necessary to find the law according to whi<‘h to distribute a certain given system 
of condensers along a given resistance. 

This law will clearly he a function of the signalling speed within its limits of varia- 
tion. For instance, say the signalling spcetl is constant, or its ninge zero, then cleftrly one 
condenser connected to any point of the given resistance would suffice ; only the mag- 
nitude of the ciipucity of this one condenser would bc^ determined by its position with 
respect to the resistance, and in addition to this would of course be fixed by the signalling 
speed and the known capacity of the line. 

Further, say tlie speed of signalling is variable between O and oo , or its range is 
infinite, thou dearly only an infinite number of small condensers distributed along the 
gfiven resistance in the very j^ame manner as the capacity is distributed along the line 
would strictly answer the purpose : in fact, the condenser required in this imaginary oese 
would be nothing more or less than a second Telegraph line, identical with the one used 
for sigpnalling. In practice, however, the speed of sig^nalling varies only between narrow 
limits, and therefore the number of oondensers required to reproduce as nearly as posuhle 
the action of the line with respect to charge and discharge, will become fow, espedally if 
the best system of distribution has been determined. Until this law is known we con do 
nothing but find it approzimatdy by experiment^ however tedious it may be to do so. 

2 
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signalling speed. (The forces in this case are proportioned to the true 
currents,) The latter proljem being far the more intncate and for my 
special purpose only of secondary importance, I shall begin with the solution 
of the first. 

SOLUTlOlf OF THE IST PbOBLEM FOB AET aTTEN DuPLEX METHOD. 
What is the hest arrangement of any given duplex method^ when the 
line is regarded as a variable conductor^ hut not as acting perceptibly as a 
Leyden jar ? 

I. The Bridge Method.* 

This arningcment for duplex worliing is based on the well known 
method of companng electrical resistances “ "Wlieaistone’s Bndge,” and 
Figure 1 gives the general diagi-am, when this method is applied for duplex 
working. 


Figl. 



It lias also bocii proposed to use H.ulini1corJl'’s coils for balunoiii^r the effect of cliurgc and 
discharge. Tliis method, however, I bi^lieve must be always nineh inferior to the ono 
of using condensers, inasmuch as the strength of a Vpltaic induction current scarcely 
depends on the speed of signalling, while the charge and discharge of a line, it is well 
known, is not at all an inconsiderable function of the signalling speed. 

Therefore, if the strength of the induction current had been adjusted to balance tho 
charge and discharge of the line for a certain signalling speed, the balance would he consi- 
dorahly and at once disturbed if the speed varied even slightly ; and since so long as 
hand signalling is used a certain variation in the speed of signalling will always exists 
this method wiU prove a fkilure, or at all events will render fresh adjustments more fre- 
quently necessary than when condensers arc used. 

* Dr. Wr. Siemens mentions this method in Pogg. An&- Tol 0^ p. *122, 1856. 
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Explanation of Diagram. 

electromotive force of the bntlery. 

/9, iiitonittl rcKUitaiice of the iMiitei'y. 

hf 'felef^raph key of peculiar coiiKtinietioii to Ik‘ describod hereafter. 
ff, llie rtM'eiviiip iiiHiruuieiit eoimccted uj) in thnt bniucli of the bridpo which when 
measurings resistances u-ould coiituin the giilvuiiomcter. The letter ff ivprcsentB also the 
resistance of tlie rccciviiij^f instiTiincut.* 

a, b, and d are tin* brauclu'S of the bridge;. 
ft the resistance hct\vci*ii the resi-c<mtact of the key and earth. 

Wt an additional i*ebistunce to be inserted in the battery branch for reasons to be given 
further on. 

i, the resistance of tlie resultant fault (“ri*al absolute iiisuIalion**<)f Iheliiu*) acting at 
a distance fnmi station J and at a distance /'^froni station JJ (botli /'and /^expressed 
in resist aiici's so that /' I** — 1 ctitial the “real conductor resistance” of the liiw). 

Further: 

U the measured couduet<jr”f resistance* <if the line \\ hen measured I'min Station I, 


i V* 

X*' tliii “measured conductor”* rcMstaiiee <»f the line when measured from station 11, 




.-. L"=l*' + 


ir 

i + i' 


the comi)lcx resistance of the duplex arrungemeiit in station 1, /. c., theivsislaiu'c 
between {loint 1 and earth. 

^''Ihe eomi>lex resistance of the du])lcx armngeincut in station 11, /.c. the resislaneo 
betweiiii ]ioiiit 2 and earth. 

To b(i quite general we must sii])pose that the Telegraph line, whieli con- 
nects the two stations T and 11, has a dilVerent resistance when measured 
from station I than when inoasuri‘d from station II, and that therefore tiie 
Lest resistance arrangement of station I must he also dillereut from that 
of station II with respect to magnitude of rosistaiiees. 

The resistances whieli are similarly situaled in hoth the stations will 
be designated h}" the same letters, and to indicate the station to w’hleh they 
belong, each letter will have one accent in station I and two accents in 
station II. 


Mr. O. Heaviside rhil. Mug. Vol. XLV, 187», states that Mr. Eden of Edinburgh 
cltiims to have suggested this method at alsmt the wime time ns Mr. Stearns of Boston 
U. S. Am. took out a patent for it. 

* Siemens’s polarized i-ehiys arc well adapted for this purpose on account of their 
great stuisitivoness mid wide range ; d*Ai*liiM*«urt*.s I’cluys would also answer well. 

t (ieuerally these measured vulm»s X' and L* will he dillcrciit frtiui eacli other, 
especially for long overland lines. They can hec*oiiie equal only under two wuiditions, 
either if the resistance of the rosultai.t fault. (/) is so great that tin* total conductor 
resistance of the line (Jf + /^ = /) can be ncgku-ted against it, or for any magnitude of /, if 

Uic ftitcr has a i»ositiou in the middle of the conductor, i. e. when ^ = - 
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Further, if a relation between the resistances of one station has to hold 
good between those of the other station also, the letters will be used without 
any accents. 

The great practical advantage of the Bridge method, it will be clear at 
once, is that any kind of receiving instrument which has been used for 
single working may also be employed for Duplex Telegraphy. This fact 
must always be of great consideration for any administration that contem- 
plates the general introduction of Duplex Telegraphy. 

General expressions for the two functions “ D** and “ S.” 

To obtain the functions D and we have first to develope the general 
expressions for the forces jp, P, and Q, say for station I. 

By p* we understand the force which acts on the receiving instru- 
ment g* of station 1 wlien that station is sending alone. (Station 11 at 
rest.) 

jj', in our particular case, is therefore proportional to the current which 
passes through the galvanometer in a Wheatstone’s Bridge when balance is 
not rigidly established, thus 


A' 

P' « E' -^7 


where A^ = a' d' — b' (L^ + p'O = d/ — b^ c' 

and 

N' — g' (b' + d-) (a'+ O + f j g'(a'+ b'+ c'+d) +(c'+ d-) (a' + V)] 

+ a'c'(b+d') + b'd'(a' + cO 
Further, by P * is understood the force which acts on the receiving 
instrument in station 1, when station II is sending alone : Smgle Signals. 

This force in our particular case is proj)ortional to the current which 
passes through the receiving instrument of station 1 when station 11 is 
sending alone, and we have consequently 


a C»' 

where is the cun’ent which enters the line at point 2, when station 
II alone is sending; C" fi' the part of this current C" which arrives 
actually at point 1 (on account of leakage between points 2 and 1, a part 
of C'' is lost), and O'' ft' that part of the current C'^ ft' which ultimately 
produces the signal {single signal) in station 1. The current 0" ft' arriving 
at point 1 branches off in two, one pai*t goes through a' and the other 
through y' to earth. ■ 

Furtbor C"s=E'^!„ 

JN " 

••• 

m* = (b* + d*) + d* (a* + b*) 


where 
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^=rrFT7' 

f'(a' + bO + a'(b/+ do 

(f' + dO(a'+ W+ g') + b'(a'+ g') 

and an expression identical in form with N\ 

Further by Q ^ we understand the force wliich acts on the receiving 
instrument of station I, when both stations are sending simultaneously : 
Duplex Signals, 

This force is again proportional to the current which under these 
circumstances passes through the receiving instrument g * of station 1. 

This current can be expressed by 

b' 

n 

and therefore : 


Q' — 4>‘ 

• ^ 

er' being the current actually in the line at point 1 when both stations arc 
sending simultaneously ; and this current, being the algebraical sum of two 
currents may be cither +, 0, or — . We will suppose that cr' contains 
the sign itself. 

Fm^ther wc have 

m , E^m/ E'^in^ , 

N/ N" ' ^ 


n' = (b/ + d' + f ') (a' + gO + b' (f' + d-) 
and is a function which becomes indentical which if we put 

w' + = f . 

Therefore the two functions D and S are for the Bridge method 
(station 1) most generally expressed as follows : ' * 

® "E" N' ' /I' m'V'' 

and = + (IVO 

and gimilar expressions will be obtained for station II, namely 

® “ E' N'" * ft" m' * ^ ' 

(IV') 
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Digid^fulfilmcnt of the first condition^ i. c., D = 0. 

For station I, wo have I)^ = 0 

which equation can only be satisfied by A' = 0 

since the other factor of D^ cannot become zero for quantities larger tliau 
0 or smaller than oo . Then substuting for A^ its value, we have 

a' df—hl (L' + p'') = 0 (V') 

or balance in station ], when that station is sending and station II is at 
rest, must be rigidly established. 

Therefore, if balance in station I is disturbed, say by D varying or by 
any other cause* external to we must have means of conveniently re- 
establishing balance without dela^*. This of course could always be done 
by altering either all the branches, af, and til, or any two of them, or 
only one of them ; but it is clear that so long as the vanation of L* 
which disturbs the balance docs not exceed ciM'tain limits, balance may be 
regained by altering only one of the thrw^ branches available, and as this 
will also be more convi'nient in practice than altering two ol’the branches, 
or all three simultaneously, wo shall make the su])])Osit ion that : — 

* Dalance is re-estiMishcd hy an appropriate rc-adjustment of one of 
the three available branches i 

The question ther(d*ore is, which of the three branches, o, b, or d, is 
the best adapted lor the purpose ? 

To decide this we must remember that for station II, in accordance 
with the firs^t condition ( D = 0), a similaj* equation has to be fulilllod, 
namely 

d"— b" (L'' + p) = 0 (V") 

Now p‘ the comijlex resistance of the aiTangemeniftn station I, is a 
function of all the resistances in station 1, and similarly p" the com])lex resis- 
tance of the arrangement in station II, is a function oi' all the i-esistances 
ill station II. Tlierelbre, generally, if in order to obtain balance, say in 
station I, any of the three branches a\ b\ d’ w’cre adjusted, p/ would alt<^r 
in consequence of this re-adjustment, and thereby the balance in station II 
(equation V") would be disturbed, and vice versa. In other words the re- 
adjusting in one station would interfere with the balance in the other station, 

* Causes of disturbance to balance oxtenud to U are inappreciable in practice and 
iliorelbre may be neglected fr*im the beginning. 

t riiially, when the best resistance aiTaugement has been found, Uie resistance of tlio 
different branches will be expressed in terms of L, and thereffive to keep the best arrange- 
ment when i varies liotween any two given limits will involve neeessiu*i1y a simultaneous 
alteration of the resistance of aU tlic brauehes. 

It; however, the variation of L is small in comparison with Z itself, an alteration of 
one branch tbr the purpose of re-establisbing baknee is justiffed, and would be absolutely 
correct if tlio variation of L were intlnitesiinal. 
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and thorefore rigid balance could be only attained after a series of successive 
adjustments in botb tlie stations, and then only, from a theoretical point of 
view, approximately, inti'odiieiiig practical dilHculties almost insurmount- 
able. 

However, examining the positions* of the three branches, it ^vill be seen 
at once that h acts as tlui galvanonieicr branch of a ijridgo for any current 
arnving tlirougli the line. Thus if we were to fullil the condition, 

a d— f g = 0 (VI) 

for both stations, the value of p would become at once independent of 
h,* and consc<picntly any adjustment of />' to re-establish balance in 
station I would not atfcct in the slightest degree the balance in station II, 
and vice versa. 

'J'hus, presupposing the fulfilment of this condition (equation VI) for 
both the stations, the bi sinch b would evidently be the best suited for adjust- 
njcnt.t Under these circiumstances it would then be clear that balaneo 
in either station can be obtained by a single adjiistincnt of ft, and therefore 
we may call ecjuatiou VI the immediate balance condition f and the 
fiiliilnient of this condition, bc'ing of the great(‘st ])ractic*al importance to 
ensure the success of iTiq>l(!X working, we are justified, nay even compelled, 
to use this relation (equation VJ) as the basis for all subsequent investi- 
gations. 

We will therefore suppose henceforth, that , 

ad— fg = 0 (VI) 

is rigidly fulfilled for both the stations. 

Hut, as tlie value o^f dejicnds on the position of tlic key, which during 
signalling moves from contact 3 to contact 4 and back, the rigid fulfilment 


of equation (VI) necessitates at once that 

w-f’i8=-f (VII) 

not only for both the contacts 3 and 4, but also lor all the intermediate 
positions ol' the key. Thus s\q)posing that w + = f, c. the resistance 


from eontilct 4 through batt(?ry to earth equal to the resistance from contact 

3 to earth, a key constructed in such a way that contact 4 is not broken 
before c.ontact 3 is made, and that contact 3 is not broken before contact 

4 is made, would fulfil the required condition entirely. Keys of this kind 
can be easily enough constructed. It is true that in any such key, there 
will be always a moment when tlie contacts 3 and 4 arc simultaneous, and 
when therefore the resistance to earth is not f as it ought to be, but only 

(g + d)(n + 0 (iicl-fg )« 

p— u+d+f+ff y(}>) 

Tlierefore if ad — jy is very nesar ze'"Q, p becomes most rapidly independent of ft. 

t Further, it must l>e remarked that, even if the condition ad — fg =s 0 he not 
ripidly ftdfilled, still hy aiilj listing in the hraucli ft wc have “ balance, whereas 

by ailjustiiig in o or d we should on the contrary have “ retarded** balance. 
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If it is, however, conaidored that the time during which this eiror lasts 

2 

is very small compared with the time it tidces to make a signal, its disturbing 
effect will never be appreciable in practice, t. e. p will remain sensibly con- 
stant during the time the key is moved to produce a signal. 

There will be no practical difficulties connected with the fulfilment of 
equation (VII), and therefore also none with the fulfilment of equation 
(VI) ; for P the internal resistance of the signalling battery is the only 
quantity which of itself can alter in time. However, this variation of P for 
any efficient form of signalling battery being invariably steady and small, 
it will be always possible to neutralize its action in time by a simple re-ad- 
justment of w. 

If LeclanchcVs cells are used, or well prepared Minotti’s, a weekly ad- 
justment of w should be sufficient. The measuring of P will always be an 
easy matter.* 


Mi^gid fulfilment of the ^nd Condition^ u c., S i 
The general expression for S' was 


0 . 




E// 


r- 


E'b/ 


+ 


(IV') 


N'/ n' 

Eemembering that by equation (VII) 

w/ + /?/ =« £i 

we know that and substituting further for or' its value, the general 

expression for IS* becomes : — 

cm 

and this form of S shews at once that it is perfectly immaterial for duplex 
working by the Bridge method whether the same oi* opposite poles of the 
two signalling batteries be put to linc,t for in both cases equation (IV') 
becomes : 


S' = 


E' m' 





(ivo 


Further, it will be seen that the right hand member of equation ^IV') 

* My friend Mr. Jl. H. Brough suggested tlic following very sii^le method for keeping 

w + ;3 = f (VII) 

Insert a small galvanoscope in the branch for which balance is established with 
respect to the received current, i, e. 

ad— fg = 0 (VI) 

Now note the deflection on the galvanoscope when both stations are sending simul- 
taneously, and again when the station for which /9 is to be measured is sending alone^ 
Then clearly if these two deflections are equal, w 0 must be equal to JT. If the two 
deflections are not equal then alter v> until they become equal. After the detennination 
is made, the galvanoscope is short circuited. 

t In practice however 1 prefer to put tlie same, namdy, the positive poles to the 
line, AS then defective insulation will not be felt so much. 
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A' 


can be transformed* into E' which is egual to or we have generally 


S p 

i. e. the dvfferenee of forces hy which duplex and single signals in the same 
station are produced is equal in magnitude and sign to the force hy which 
balance in that station is disturbed. 


Consequently the rigid fulfilment of the first condition (D = 0) 
will entail the rigid fulfilment of the second condition (S = 0) and this 
it will be clear is only due to the fact that the complex resistance p is in- 
dependent of b, and that the key during signalling does not alter p ; whence 
it follows that the perfection of the key in this respect is of the greatest 
importance. There are, however, no practical difficulties connected with the 
construction of a Voy which fulfils condition (VIT) perfectly. 

By the aid of the relations given in equations (VI) and (VII) we have 
therefore gained the great practical advantage, that Duplex Telegraphy 
will be entirely on a par with single Telegraphy, if the means of attaining 
rigid balance are sufficiently^ accurate, convenient and rapid. 

But, even supposing that we are unable to keep that balance rigidly 
for any length of time (on account of L varying), we can nevertheless bring 
the regularity of duplex working as near as possible to that of single work- 
ing by making D and S as small as possible for any given variation of X* 
Rapid approximation of the two functions D and S towards zero. 


For station I we had 


S' = p' « 


E' m' 
N' 




E'b' 

n' 


(IV) 


which we may also write 

• 

E'V ’ 
S'==p' « — 
n 


A' 


m' 


(IVO 


• We bave 


• ^ 
N 


S 


mk — An 
b 

G b a 
mk — A n 


G b A 
^ b3S“ 

G A 


8 
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since 


m 

W 


k' — A' — 
m' 


and 


k' 

^ ir 


Further if we call h' the value of I which in station I establishes ngid 
balance for any given values, a\ d* and X', we have 
A' = b.' 8L' 

where 8 U is the variation of U which throws the balance out, and which 
variation may be cither positive, zero or negative (8i' shall contain the 
sign in itself). 

Further substituting 

b' “ ^ 

and = G' 

n 

The expression for S may be written as follows ; — 

P' 


S'. 


oc G 


8L' 


= G' F' 


which is the best form of S' for our purpose. 

The function S' consists of two factors, namely, of O' which, at or near 
balance, is proportional to the current by which duplex and single signals in 
Station I are produced ; and of T' which at balance = O* 

Therefore to make S' as small as possible when balance is disturbed, tire 
can only do so by making W as small as possible, which is evidently the 
m' ilf' 


case for y' . 


b' 


a maximum. Further 


= = 

S' = G' F' 

and since at or near balance 

P' a G' 

it follows that 

D' = F 

f. e, the 1st condition is also fulfilled by 


P' 


y == 


b' 


a maximum. 


Our problem for station I would therefore be most generally solved if 
we make the function y* a maximum, remembering that the variables con- 
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tained in y* have to fulfil two condition equations, namely the immediate 
lalance (equation VI) and the balance (equation V). 


Substituting for m* its value, and remembering that 

1, 

on account of the immediate balance condition (equation VI)| we get 

^ a' + g' ^ V 

But 


£J£±£)_ , 
a' + ^ 

the complex resistance of station I (the expression for p has become thus 
simple on account of the immediate balance condition VI). 

Further 


^ (V 

b' 


L' + p' 


(on account of balance in station I, being established, equation V), 
Thus we have 


e 

for station I. 

And similarly 

for station II. 


y' = p'+p-+L' 
p' + p" + L'' 


Therefore the rapid approximation of both the functions D and S to* 
ijoards zero in both stations is obtained, if we ^nahe the complex resistances p 
and p" maxima. 

Now the form of p shews at once that it has a maximum for 

(a + 0 = (g + d) 

which^ in consequence of equation (VI), gives at last 

a = g = d = f (VIII) 

From the development of this result it will be clear that the relation 
expressed by equation (VIII) must hold for either station independent of L. 

All that now remains is to determine b, and furtlicr to fix the abso- 
lute magnitude of any one of the branches. Before doing this it is however 
necessary to enquii^ what the other factor of 8, namely Q, becomes in 
consequence of fulfilling the regularity condition as expressed by equation 
(VIII). 

The current which passes through the receiving instrument to produce 
single” as well as “ duplex” signals is at b^ance expressed by 

G = E. j — L X const. 

(a + g) [ L (a + g) + 2 a (g + d) j . 

which expression has a maximum for either a or g. 
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The maximiiin of Q-^ with respect to o, it will be seen, contradicts the 
regularity condition; since a= g = d could only satisfy 

dG 

d a 

if d were negative, a physical impossibility. 

However, the maximum of Q with respect to y, gives 

^ L (a* — g*) + 2 a g (d— g) « 0 

which is satisfied by 

a = g = d 

This is a fortunate coincidence and speaks well for the Bridge method. 
Now substituting for a and d their value g in the expression for the 
current G, we get 

G = --- ; — X const. 

4 L + 2 g 

and this expression multiplied by gives the magnetic effect of the receiv- 
ing instrument, namely : 

M sa ^ X const. 

4 L -f- 2g 

which has an absolute maximum with respect to g for 

L 

Further substituting in the balance equation (V) 

a = d = g B — 

^ 2 

w L 

we get 

Wo have therefore the following two equations by which the problem 
is generally solved 

a=g = d = £=-|^ (VIII) 

w a If 

»>- 5 — 6 - ™ 

by X being understood the measured conductor resistance of the line 
from that station for which the best resistance arrangement is to be 
calculated. 


General Beeults. 

1. The branches of the biidge'-with the exception 
of the one lying opposite the line must be equal to each 
other and severally equal to half the measured con- 
ductor resistance of the hne. 
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2. The branch lying opi>o8ite the line should be 
equal to the 6th part of the measured conductor resis- 
tance of the line, and in this, the smallest of aU the 
branches, readjustment of balance should be made 
only. 

Nos. 1 and 2 necossitato the alteration of all the branches if X, the 
measured conductor resistance, alters within wide limits. A determination 
of X will therefore be required from time to time. 

From the development of these general results it will be evident that 
they fulfil the following conditions : 

X The irregularity of signals in the one station is entirely indepen^ 
dent of the irregularity of signals in the other station, 

II. The irregularity of signals in each station is due only to halcmce 
not being rigidly established. 

III. If balance in either station is disturbed^ a single adjustment in 
the branch b will re-establish that balance. 

IV. Any disturbance of balance will have the least possible iffect on 
the received signals, 

V. Maximum tMm^ent at balance. 

VI. Maximum magnetic effect of the maximum current on the receive 
ing instrument, 

{To be continued,) 


Debcuiptions op new Mabtne Mollusca from tile Inuian Ocean, 
by Messrs. G. anij H. Nkvii,l, 
l^iHccoiyed and read 4tli March, 1874.] 

[With Plate I.] 

The present paper is a continuation of two which were published in 
Vol. XXXVIII for 1869 of the Society’s Journal, atpp. 65 and 175^ , The 
types of all the species now described are in the extensive collection belong- 
ing to the Trustees of the Indian Museum, to whom also we are indebt- 
ed for the use of the drawings from which the accompanying plate has been 
executed. A considerable number of the more interesting forms were obtain- 
ed by Mr. Wood-Mason, who in 1872 spent two months dredging at tho 
Andaman Islands ; in the large and fine collection of shells made on this 
occasion, particularly interesting owing to the careful manner in which tho 
specimens were preserved, their exact habitat recorded, <&c., very many 
interesting novelties still remain to be described. We regret that figures 
of the three new species of Marginella have been accidentally omitted from 
the plate, we hope, however, to figure them before long with our next 
paper. 
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Conus (Cheltcoots) peetiostjs, n. sp. 

A single speciiSen of this lovely shell was dredged alive by Mr. Wood- 
Mason at about ^5 fths. ; it most resembles C. mlulatm, K., from which it 
can be distinguished by its more pyriform, elegantly produced shape, by its 
being nearly perfectly smooth (on the under side only, on ^rds of the last 
whorl, are unusually distant, impressed grooves to be traced, and even these 
are almost obsolete) ; in colour it is like Fig. 457 of the Thesaurus ((7. spec^ 
trum) being white, throughout closely dashed with wavy, brown, slightly 
pinkish splashes, these markings ai-e somewhat larger and more distinct 
on the spire, and also form two irregular bands on the body' whorl ; 
apex very sharp, spire much produced, composed of 14 whorls, acutely ang- 
led in the middle (as in C. Malaccanm)^ above this angle spirally striated, 
stria) numerous, near the apex very slightly granular ; interior of the aperture 
a beautiful pink, white near the margin ; epidermis thin, smoothish, compact. 

Long. GO MU., Diam. 25 Mil., Long. Apert. 48 MU. 

Andamans. 

Conus (CnELTcoNus) Masoni, n. sp. 

Tins shell may prove to be the true C. mmeosus^ of Lamarck, it cer- 
tainly resembles most closely the shell figured by Ueeve, PI. XXIX, Fig. 
lG7c, as the young of the West Indian C, character iaiicusy Ch. and identilied 
by him as the variety named mmcosm by Lamarck ; Mr. Wood-Mason 
dredged at the Andamans, at a depth of 15 ftlis., ten living specimens of 
this interesting species ; its affinity to the true West Indian C, charactcria- 
iicua is remarkable, but, besides its much smaller size and dillcrent habitat, 
it can be distinguished by being more contracted at the base, by the apex 
being very shai’p and pointed instead of obtuse, by the two spiral grooves 
being undulated, especially strongly near the a]>cx, giving the shell 
almost a coronated appearance ; the coloration, as remarked by Ueeve, is 
of a difierent pattern from that of typical C. characicrisiicmy being comjiosed 
of much broader ilamcs, interspersed with more numerous and finer zig-zag 
lines, and the spire, instead of being ornamented with rather numerous and 
Bomewhat narrow brown markings, posbcsscs lew but very broad flames of 
that colour ; there is also a very marked diilerence iu the striie near the base : 
in O, cliaracteristicus these are more raised and rounded, as well as regularly, 
though somewhat distantly, reticulated with brown and white, in our 
East Indian species this reticulation docs not exist, and these striae, espe- 
cially the upper ones, instead of being raised are pricked in ; the epidermis 
is thin, close and compact. 

Long. 25 MU., Diam. 14^- MU., Long. Apert. 21^ Mil. 

Conus (Suizoconub) Sexchellensib, n. sp. 

Shell like C. Er^nineuSy Bom, but constricted iu the middle of the body 
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whorl, more attenuated at the base, with the whorls of the spire more con- 
vex ; colour a uniform brilliant orange, here and there of a lighter shade, 
faintly stained witli light-brown at the extreme base. 

Long. 39 Mil., Diam. 19 Mil. 

Seyehelle Islands, liare. 

MAnaiNELLA. (GliAUETinA) PICTUUATA, 11. Rp. 

Shell small, rather thick, resembling a miniature M. gemma^ A. Ad. 
(? =festivay Kv. var.) whorls six, spire conically exserted ; rufous-brown, 
throughout indistinctly mottled, round the centre a rather broad white 
band and row of distant, regular, square, dark-brown spots, a second less 
distinctly marked band near the base of the last whorl ; columella regularly 
four-plaited, aperture straight, very naiTow, outer lip mueh thickened 
and reflexed, marked with three brown spots. 

Long. 3-J Mil., Diam. 15 Mil., Long. Apei*t. IJ Mil. 

Mauritius. (Coll. Dr. Stoliezka and Indian Museum). 

MAKorNELLA (Voi.vaetna) inconspicua, n. sp. 

This small species belongs to the same gi’ou]) as the succeeding, both 
being allied to M, nejioctay Sow. ; sludl white, shining, smooth, whorls three 
to four, the last one contracted at the b«ise, swollen above ; margin of tho 
outer lip slightly ilexuous, two upper plaits on the columella small and 
transverse, the two lower ones large and nesirlj’' por]:>eiidicular. 

Long. 3a- Mil., Diam. IJMil., Long. Apoi*t. 2 Mil. 

Mauritius (Coll. Dr. Stoliezka and Indian Museum). 

Mauginella (VoLVAniNA) uefokmis, n. sp. 

This small shell resembles no species of the genus known to us, 
except Af. ««avia,Souv.j^omTa. do Conchil., 1858, p. 376 ; the present species, 
however, differs in not having its last whorl as regularly cylindrical, but 
abruptly inclined to one side, making the aperture shorter and more con- 
tracted, and giving the shell a somewhat deformed appearance ; the two 
lower plaits on the columella are of a different character, instead of* being 
nearly transverse, as are the two upper ones, they are almost perpendicular ; 
on the last whorl instead of three, there arc only two pink bands, both very 
broad, the band on the upper whorl is also just above tho suture, not beneath it. 

Long. 4^ Mil., Diam. 2i Mil., Long. Ajpert. 2 Mil. 

Ceylon. liai*e. 

ClTilAKA AMABLLIS, n. Sp., PI. I. Fig. 11. 

Shell small, oblong, fusiformly ovate, spire shoi’t ; whorls seven, longitu- 
dinally strongly ribbed, ribs rather distant, on the last whorl unusuaUy 
convex, these ribs, on the last three whorls, are formed of swollen, almost 
spherical granules, on the two apical whorls they are very small, colourless 
and without sculpture, on the other two the ribs are also colourless, but with 
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tlie interstices transversely, rather distantly and very regnlarly ridged ; 
white, with a double row of bright brown granules on the 6th and 6th 
whorls, with three of the same double rows on the last whorl ; outer lip 
thickened, very regularly ridged, columellar margin reflected and ridged, 
aperture very straight, with a very small notch at the top. 

Long. 7 Mil., Liam. 3 Mil. 

Mauritius. 

Mitba (PuaiA) Cebitica, n. sp., PI. I. Pig. 9. 

Shell small, stout, glabrous ; whorls eight, obtusely rounded, apex de- 
collated, longitudinally, somewliat indistinctly plicately ribbed, ribs smooth, 
wide, close together, in the interstices transversely minutely striated, sculp- 
ture altogether obsolete on the back of the last whorl ; colour rich chesnut- 
brown, with a moderately broad white band round the middle of the last 
whorl, ornamented in its centre with a row of square, distant, regular brown 
spots, this white band can be traced indistinctly near the suture of the upper 
whorls ; interior of the aijerture prominently ridged, columella five-plaited. 

Seven or eight specimens of tliis pretty species have come under our 
notice, its nearest ally seems to be M, ^ardalky Kust.i 

Long. 12i Mil., Liam. 5^ Mil. 

Mauritius. 

Nassa (Hima) fliBTROiDEA, n. sp., PI. I. Pig. 6. 

Shell fuoiformly ovate, thick, yellowish-brown, with a narrow black belt 
just above the suture, and a second broader one in the centre of the last 
whorl ; whorls five to six, depressed into a sort of groove next the suture, 
obliquely rather closely longitudinally ribbed, entire surface spirally ridged 
with white, forming small, somewhat indistinct, white granules where the 
ridges cross the longitudinal ribs ; inner lip with the callus defined, of a 
deep mauve colour, with three plaits at the base : outer lip simple, strongly 
varicose, interior a deep mauve colour, irregularly ridged with white near 
the nx^gin and with a single white zone near the centre ; opei^lum typi- 
cal. Totally unlike both in form and colour the other species of the genus 
in these seas, it has some analogy with certain species of Sistrum. 

Long. 17 Mil., Liam. 11 Mil. 

Andamans. (Coll. Bev. J. Warneford,Dr.Stoliczka and Indian Museum). 

Nassa (Telasgo) Stoliczeana, n. sp., PI. I. Pig. 8. 

There is only one species of the genus that at all resembles this inter- 
esting form, viz., AT. eemij^licata, A. Ad. (China, Benson) numerous speci- 
mens of which we have seen in all stages of growth from Madagascar, Mau- 
ritius, Ceylon, and Arakan ; the shell here described is considerably smallw, 
more regularly and closely longitudinally ribbed, the interior more richly 
stained with brown, the last whorl sculptured with incised, transverse lines 
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over i of its length, whereas in N. semiplicata there are merely a few almost 
obsolete striae at the base ; in N Stoliczkana there is also a very distinct 
second sutural row of well-developed granules, not existing in N. sefnipliaUa* 

Long. 10 Mil., Diam. 5^ Mil. 

Calicut. (Coll. Dr. Stoliczka and Indian Museum). 

Nassa [Abculabia] callospiba, a. Ad. [? juv. ? n. sp.] PI. I. Fig. 5. 

We have long hesitated whether to regard the shell here figured as a 
new species, or merely as a not fully developed form of N, calloepira 
in which the characteristic callosity does not extend to the apex ; in this 
latter typical stage, the Indian Museum possesses a single specimen also 
from the Andamans, the sculpture appears to be perfectly identical, the 
ash-coloured bands are somewhat more apparent in the form figured ; the in- 
terior of the typical specimen is a light yellow, especially vivid within the 
canal, but in the form here desenbed, the interior, in the seven or eight 
specimens seen, is a pure white. 

Long. 10^ Mil., Diam. 7 Mil. 

Andamans. (Coll. Bcv. J. Warneford, Dr. Stoliczka, andindian Museum). 

Nassa [NtothaJ snrusiaEBA, A. Ad. var. Cernica, PI. I. Fig. 7. 

At first we thought this Mauritian form might be separated as a dis- 
tinct species, none of the eight or nine specimens seen are filleted with 
brown in the manner figured and described by Keeve jin his monograph of 
the genus, the variety here named and figured being merely stained with 
that colour at the sutures and at the base of the last whorl, especially vividly 
round the basal canal ; the present variety, moreover, can scarcely be de- 
scribed as ** granulated at the sutures,” though indeed there is a slight trace 
of something of the sort ; in other respects it agrees with the figure and 
description of the typical form. 

Long. 11 Mil., Diam. 7 Mil. 

Mauritius. (Coll. Dr. Stoliczka and Indian Museum). 

^ Kibsoina mikuta, n. sp., PI. I. Pig. 15. • 

Shell very small, shining, white, somewhat resembling oheliscua^ 
Bed. ; whorls eight, angularly turreted, the first three thin, embryonal, with- 
out sculpture, sometimes decollated in the adult, the others ornamented 
with longitudinal, thick, slightly oblique, and somewhat irregular ribs, inter- 
stices smooth ; last whorl with a single spiral row of prominent granules near 
the base, at the termination of the ribs ; outer lip thickened, smooth. 

Long. Mil., Diam. 1 Mil.'' 

Andamans. (Coll. Indian Museum and Bev. J. Warneford). 

Bissoina evaetida, n. sp., PI. I. Fig. 14. 

Shell very small, white ; whorls six, convex, the first two embryonal, 
4 
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shining and smooth) the rest longitudinally sculptured with oblique, some- 
what indistinct and distant undulations, disappearing altogether on the lat- 
ter half of the last whorls, spirally striated throughout, striss close and 
somewhat scabrous, causing the outer lip to be minutely but regularly den- 
ticulated ; columella abruptly twisted backwards, making a sharp angle at the 
base of the aperture. This snecios resembles R. nivea^ A. Ad. from Australia, 
but is a smaller shell, composed of fewer whorls, spirally striated throughout, 
instead of only on the basal portion of the last whorl, the ribs also are not 
so strongly developed and are more oblique, the peculiar formation of the 
aperture and its canal are, however^ exactly similar. 

Long. 2\ Mil., Diam. 1 Mil. 

Andamans. 

Btssoina febcbassa, n. sp., PI. I. Fig. 13. 

Shell large, very thick, white ; whorls seven, angularly turreted, the 
last equal in size to the other six, the first five sculptured with very 
' massive, longitudinal ribs, on the last two whorls the sculpture is obso- 
lete, traces only can be seen near the columella, the last whorl has a trans- 
verse, rather indistinct furrow beneath the suture and, .a very broad, rounded 
and callous rib, extending from the top of the aperture to the margin of th^^ 
outer lip, becoming somewhat indistinct near its termination ; columella 
thickened and reflected, outer lip very thick and callous, angled near the centre 
at the point where the previously mentioned rib joins it. The furrow below the 
suture and the broad rib near the base of the last whorl are characteristics 
not known in any other species of the genus ; it is also a more callous shell. 

Long. 8 Mil., Diam. 3 Mil, 

Mauritius. Bare. 

Abcuella, n. sub-gen. 

Differing from typical species of Eulinia by regular spiral striation and 
by the columella being twisted back, so as to form an acute angle at the 
base of the aperture. 

BuMMA [Abcuella] mibipica, n. sp., PI. I. Fig. JO. 

Shell slender, aciculate, white and shining ; whorls fifteen, very narrow 
and tortuous, regularly and closely but very minutely spirally striated 
throughout, a somewhat superficial groove is apparent^ a little below the 
centre, on all except the last and first five or six whorls ; columella thicken- 
ed, twisted and bent backwards, forming a sharp angle at its junction with 
the outer lip ; interior of the aperture striated ; varices certainly exist on 
the whorls, but they are too indistinct to be traced satisfactorily ; in shape 
thb shell somewhat resembles Eulima tertuoea^ Ad. and Bv. 

Long. 8 Mil., Diam. H Mil. 

Ceylon. A single specimen only has been found. 
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Tbochitb [SolartetiLa] castus, n. sp., PL L Fig. 4. 

Shell conoidal, glabrous ; white, ornamented with brown, sometimes 
in distant broad flames, sometimes in minute close reticulations, base white, 
on the outer half only, streaked or marbled with brown ; whorls five to six, 
angular, spirally heeled, keels promihent, four to five ; outer half of the 
base with five, distant, impressed spiral lines ; round, and entering into, 
the open, deep umbilicus some six spiral rows of close oblique granules, the 
outer row of which is the largest. 

Alt. Mil., Diam. 9 Mil. 

Ceylon. (Coll. H. NeviU and Indian Museum.) 

Tbochub [Clanculus] ToionaiBBi, n. sp., PI. I. Fig. 3. 

Shell small, turbinated, similar in shape to our C. OeylonicuSj J. A. S- 
for 1869, p. 157, (P = depictm^ A. Ad.) ; white, above marked with broad 
flames of chesnut-brown, on the base closely mottled with the same colour ; 
wliorls five, convex, with four rows of spiral, coarsely granulated keels on 
each whorl, last whorl at the periphery almost rounded, with two rows of 
the spii'al keels more strongly developed than the rest ; interior of the aper- 
tui'e striated, forming^a slight dcnticulation at the outer margin ; base slightly 
convex, with nine rows* of granulated keels, margin of the umbiUcus 
thickened and rather indistinctly twisted or denticulated, somewhat as in 
O, sedbroms^ Phil., in this respect differing essentially from C. Oeyloniem 
and most others of the sub-genus ; it is somewhat allied to C, Kramsii^ Phil. 
I have named this shell in honour of Dr. Fabre Tonnerre, who some years 
ago presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal a valuable collection of 
, birds, shells, Ac. 

Alt. 6 Mil., Diam. 7 Mil. 

Aden. • 

Tbochub [Mohilka] Wabjtepobdi, n. sp., PI. I. Fig. 2. 

Shell flatly conoidal ; whorls six, angular, spirally ribbed with rather 
distant, slightly undulating costulations, keeled at the periphery ; on the 
angle of the last whorl, a row of slightly raised transverse undiflations, 
giving the shell a coronated Appearance ; brown, irregularly and minutely 
reticulated with white ; base smooth^ glabrous, closely ribbed, ribs somewhat 
superficial, flat, with a smooth thickened callosity round the umbilicus, 
forming a tooth on the margin of the columella ; interior of the aperture 
barely striated. The only species at all resembling this fine shell are Afont- 
ha rigata^ Phil., Af. calltfera^ Lam. (also found in our Indian Seas) 
and our Af. Masoni; it can, however, be easily distinguished from all 
of them by the above characters. 

Alt. 9i Mil., Diam. 13i MU. 

Andamans. Bare. 
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Tbochub [Moiolea] Masoni, n. sp., PI. I. Fig. 1. 

Shell in form resemblmg Jf. ealliferay Lam. but moie depressed ; whorls 
six, closely and acutely spirally keeled^ alternate keels larger, very closely, 
obliquely decussated, both on the ridges and in the interstices, whereas in M. 
callifera the ridges only are decussated ; flesh-coloured or white, above radiately 
striped at wide intervals ^ ith reddish-brown, partially continued on the 
base, throughout irregularly and closely mottled with brown ; base closely 
ribbed, ribs scabrously decussated, a broad and raised callosify round the 
open umbilicus, this callous rib being very closely and regularly eonvexly 
striated ; columellar margin very thn^k and callous, much contorted, interior 
of the aperture baldly striated, nacre very thick and brilliant. 

Alt. 11 Mil., Diam. IG Mil. 

Andamans. (GoU. Pev. J. Warneford,Dr. Stoliezka, and Indian Museum). 

ScuTUs [P] ABKOBins, n. sp., PI. I. Pig. 12. 

Shell colourless, thin, oblong, slightly arched ; apex nearly central, broad 
anteriorly and squarely truncated, posteriorly abruptly and peculiarly 
compressed, forming in the centre, from the apex to the margin, a deeply 
excavated trough, with a corresponding raised, acute pi^bjection in the inte- 
rior; concentrically and continuously striated, strise anteriorly abruptly 
angled. This remarkable shell is imlike that of any mollusc hitherto describ- 
ed, and should probably form the type of a new genus ; unfortunately 
neither Dr. Stioliczka nor ourselves have as yet been successful in obtaining 
it alive, it therefore seems best to class it temporarily as a species of ScutuSy 
although it differs from all the known species of that genus in being 
posteriorly, not anteriorly, acuminated and compressed ; the internal, acute 
ridge is also peculiar. 

Long. 31 Mil., Diam. 19 Mil. 

Penang (Dr. Stoliezka). Chandpur, Bay of Bengal. 

Lihopsis compbessa, n. sp., PI. I. Fig. 17. 

Sliell resembling X. Japonicay A. Ad. but more compressed and the 
umbones more prominent, it is much less ineequilateral than X. cancellatay 
Bv. ; the interior is of a distinct green hue, irregularly and somewhat in- 
distinctly longitudinally striated ; there are about fourteen teeth, slightly 
and irregularly tinged with chesnut-brown, on each side of the hinge ; ex- 
ternally it is sculptured with rather crowded longitudinal striae, scabrously 
decussated and with the alternate striae larger ; umbones prominent and 
acute ; epidermis very long, thick, and silky. 

Long. 20 Mil., Diam. 20 Mil., Alt. 5 Mil. 

Andamans. Dredged alive at 8-13 fths. (J. Wood-Mason). 

[Coll. H. Adams, Esq., Dr. Stoliezka, Bev. J. Warneford| Indian 
Museum.] 
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Pecttjnculus plaitattjs, n. sp., PI. 1. Pig. 16. 

Shell flat, orbicular, umbonal margin perfectly s&aigbt and much pro- 
duced ; white, mottled and variegated with reddish-brown, longitudinally rib- 
bed, ribs about 24, each one divided by adeep groove in the centre, throughout 
closely, almost fimbriately, decussated with crowded transverse strise ; mar- 
gin deeply incised ; teeth 14 on the posterior and 11 on the anterior side ; 
interior mottled with brown, distantly grooved. I know of no species at 
all like this interesting Pecten-like species, perhaps it most resembles JPeet. 
vitreus, Lam. 

Long. 14 Mil., Diam. 14^ Mil., Alt. 4 Mil. 

Andamans. 


Tbiton [Guttitbijium] obientalis, n. sp. 

This beautiful species is well figured by Reeve, PI. XI, species 38, ‘fliough 
it seems almost incredible that he could have confused it with the South 
American Triton gihhoem^ Brod., correctly figured later on in the Iconogra- 
phy, PI. XIV, sjiecies 38 b. and c. The outer lip and four varices are very 
broadly and flatly exj^anded, the canal is more produced than in the true 
T gilihoma and slightly umbilicated, as in T. labiosm^ Wood ; the columellar 
margin and interior of the aperture are white, the sculpture and epidermis 
are similar to those of T gemmatm^ Rv. ; operculum normal. 

Long. 33 Mil., Diam. 20 Mil. • 

Four living specimens were dredged by Mr. Wood-Mason at the Anda- 
mans. 

We take this opportunity to point out that the shell described by 
Sowerby in the Thesaurus, PI. 328, Figs. 537-8, from the Red Sea, as 
Cgpraea Macandrei^ is a mere variety of C. Bechii^ Gaskoin trom the same 
locality. 

Pease having described, Joum. American Conch, for 1867, a Mitra 
{Nelularid) assimilis (very doubtfully distinct from Nehularia caMgena^ 
Rv.), we propose to change to Mitra (JParricula) Oarrettii^ the shell de- 
scribed as Mitra asHimilis by Garrett, Proc. Zool. Soc. for 1872. 

The shell described by Lienard as L^toconchue JEtohillardi^ Joum. de 
Conchil. for 1870, p. 306, and figured by ourselves in the Society’s Journal 
for 1871, PI. I, fig. 1, is Ooralliohiafimhriatus, A. Ad. ; we are indebted to Mr. 
Henry Adams for pointing out the probability of the above identification 
and for giving us an opportunity of examining a lypical specimen. 
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Explanation of Elate I. 
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1. 

Trochus Masonic n. sp., X 2 ; 
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2. 

T, Warntfordi, n. sp., X 2 
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3. 

T. Tonnerrei^ n. sp., X 3 ; ... 
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4. 

T. eastUBy n. sp., X 2 ; 

• • • 
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6. 

Nassa calloepira^ A. Ad., X 2 ; 

• • a 
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6. 

AT. eistroidea^ n. sp., X 2 ; 

• • • 
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». 

N sinusigera^ A. Ad., X 2 

• • • 

aaa 
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8. 

N StoliczJcana^ n. sp., X 2 ; 

• a • 
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9. 

Mitra Cemica^ n. sp., X 2 ; ••• 

aaa 

aaa 
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10. 

Eulima mirvfica^ n. sp., X 4 ; 

• aa 
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11. 

Cithara amahilia^ n. sp., X 4 ; 
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12. 

Scutus abnormis^ n. sp., nat. size ; 

• 
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18. 

Eissoina percrassa^ n. sp., X 3 ; 

aaa 

aaa 
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14. 

M. eoanida^ n. sp., X 7 ; 

• aa 
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15. 

E. mmuta^ n. sp., X 7 ; 

aaa 

aaa 
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16. 

Eectwnculm planatuB^ n. sp., X 2; 
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aaa 
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17. 

lA/inopeU compressa^ n. sp., X 2 ; 

aaa 

■ a a 
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Bemabeb on some Indian Fishes, — Surgeon Major Francis Day. 

(Hcccivcd March 25th ; road April 1st, 1874.) 

Amongst a small collection of Bupmese fishes presented last year by Mr. 
Theobald, of the Geological Survey of India, to the Indian Museum, I found 
a species of Goby of the genus Sicydium which appears to be un described. 
The exact locality in which it was captured has not been recorded, but 
I believe it to be identical with a specimen in my collection from 
Pegu, which, being in Europe, is not available for comparison. 

Stctdittm fasciatum, sp. nov. 

B. iv, D. 61 V. 6, A. 11, C. 13, L. v. 70, L. tr. 15. 

Length of head, of caudal fin and height of body each 1/5 of the total 
length. Eyes^ diameter 2/9 of length of head, nearly 1-^- diameters from the 
end of snout and If apart. Body subeylindneal : head rather flattened 
superiorly and broader than high, its breadth being equal to its leiigth 
excluding the snout. Cleft of mouth horizontal extending to below the 
middle of the orbii^: lips rather thick : snout overhanging the mouth. 
Teeth^ in the upper jaw small and implanted in the gums in a single row : 
those in the lower jaw large, conical, recurved, some distance apart, the 
an tenor ones being the largest and the posterior one likewise some- 
what larger than the lateral ones. Fins, dorsal spiuos rather filiform and 
jirojecting beyond the membrane, being 3/4 as high as the body beneatli : 
Ijectorals nearly as long as the head ; vcntrals short forming a complete 
disk. Scales somewhat irregularly arranged, extending forwards nearly to 
the eyes, those anterior to the dorsal 6n and also in front of the anal much 
smaller than the otheps. Colours reddish-brown, with about six vertical 
diirkcr bands on the body wider than the ground colour, some dark spots 
likewise present : under surface of the body dirty yellowish-brown. Fins 
nearly black with a light, nearly white, edge. 

Mahilat — ^Burma to inches in length. « 

Semiplotus McClellandi, Bleeker. 

A fine specimen of this fish in excellent condition also existed in the 
same collection, this being the first time that it lias been found so far to the 
eastward. During my recent tour in Assam, I ascertained that its distri- 
bution is much more extensive than had been hitherto recorded. Under 
the native name of Lah-ho^ee, it is common in the upper portions of the 
Boreli river near Tezpur. I also obtained it near Goalpara, and from all 
the affluents of the Brahmaputra that 1 visited in Upper Assam, but it is 
generally known as the Sun-de~o-ree or Rajah mas. Fishermen assert 
that it was termed Itajah’s Ush, because all that were caught had to be 
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taken to the native Bajahs for their special eating. As food it does not 
appear to possess any very excellent flavour, whilst it seems too common to 
render it necessary to issue any strict orders regulating its consumption. 
I did not find it in the main stream of the Brahmaputra, and it is said 
only nominally to reside in the clear dde rivers. 

Labeo 3TOCHEILUS, McClelland. 

Ooreah or Seel goreah^ Assam. 

B. Ill, D. 3/10, P. 18, V. 9, A. 8, C. 19, L. 1. 43, L. tr. 8/8. 

Length of head 1/5, of caudal 2/9, height of body 1/4 of the total 
length. Fyes^ diameter 2/11 of length of head, 3 diameters from end of 
snout. Snout with pores and a lateral lobe, the lower labial fold interrup- 
ted. Fins^ the dorsal commences nearer the snout than the base of the 
caudal, whilst it is somewhat in advance of the ventrals. Scales, rows 
between the lateral line and the base of the ventral fln. Colours, bluish 
slate colour becoming lighter on the abdomen : flns black. 

Sahitat — ^Throughout Assam. 

This species is a distinct Labeo and not a Cirrhina ; it attains a largo 
size. < 

Barbus hexagonol^is, McClelland, or BoJear of the Assamese, is 
entirely distinct trom Barbus hexastichus, McClelland, or Lohura of the 
Assamese, with which it has been identifled. The mouth of the latter has a 
considerable resemblafice to that of Barbus tor, but the shape of the 
opercular bones at once distinguishes it from that species. 
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Recotu) op the Ki^ATRPirii Meteorite of 2J?rd Sept, 1873 . — By H. B. 

Medlioott, Esq., OjJHclaLlng Bupcrintendent of tlie Geological 
Survey of India, 

[llcccivcd July 1st, 187J- ] 

• 

At tlie meetinfj of January of this year several fine specimens wei’c 
exhibited of a meteorite that had fallen on the 23rd SeptombcM*, 1873, 
partly in tlio State of Bliawalpur and partly in the Multan district, on 
either side of tlie Sutlej. The largest pieces and the greatest number fi»ll 
close about tlie village of Khairpur, 72° 12' E. long., 29° 56' N. lat., 36 
miles east-norttPcastof Bliawalpur. It has hence been called the Khair> 
jmr Meteorite, though the name seems to be a very common one through- 
out this region of the Punjab. As we are not likely to obtain any more 
inlbrin.ation on the subject, what has been received may be recorded^ It is 
not as exact as could be desired, but as much so as can usually be attained 
without special inquiry on the spot. 

The position of the known falls have been recorded on maps, received 
from Major Minchin, Political Agent for Bhawaljmr, and from Captain Lang, 
Deputy Commissioner for the Multan district. The number of stones that 
fell about Khairpur is not mentioned. Eivc are accounted for, but from 
the terms of the forwarding letters it may be inferred that others were 
procured. On the Multan side, Captain Lang mentions the finding of 7 
pieces, 4 at different spots near Gogewala well, close to E. S. E. of Mahomed 
Moorut ; two at Khuram]>ur on right bank of the Sutlej, and one at Araoli 
two miles to N. W. of Khurampur. Of these one only is in known hands. 
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It was received from Col. Balph Young, B E., Commissioner of Multan, 
as having fallen near Mylsi, which is 12 miles from the nearest of the above 
named places ; but the stono is probably one of those seven. The range 
thus covered by the fall has a marked lineal direction, bearing 35° S. of E., 
N. of W., with a length of sixteen miles and a breadth of about three. 

Lint of Specimens. 
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oz. 

ST- 

A 

Lahore Museum, weight, 


12 

126 

B 

0 

IndiAn Museum 
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11 

219 


7 

14 

236 

D 

E 

P 

,, 1 , 

Geological Museum, 

1 

2 

3 

412 

79 



6 

70 


n 99 




Total . . 30 

2 

206 


The five first fell at Khairpur. In the letters forwarding B and C, 
and D and E, separately, it is said These stones were taken from several 
pieces that fell in the neighbourhood of Khairpur and that they were 
found imbedded In the earth at a depth of about feet at various places, 
about a mile and a half from Khairpur to the eastward, and about a mile 
apart.*’ F U the one from the Mylsi Pergunnah. 

All are very irregular in shape, and more or less broken. Some of 
these fractures are evidently done by hand, others probably at the moment 
of falling ; while several seem to have occurred during the fall, the glazing 
being partially renewed. In two of the latter cases, the fracture form^ a 
nearly plain surface. 

Nothing exceptional is apparent in the composition this Meteorite ; 
it is a stone of the usual steel gray coloui*, and dense crypto-crystallinc 
texture. 

The specific gravity of F is 3.G6. 

Several accounts of the appearance of the fall are appended ; 

Mote hj the Eev. O. Yeates, Church Missionary Society, Multan, received 
through Majob MiNOUHf. 

1. “ On the morning of the 23rd of September, 1873, at 5.10 a. m., a 

meteor was observed from a spot about 12 miles south of Multan, in the 
Punjab (Lat 29*’ 20' East, Long. 71" 40' or nearly so). 

" The observer was on the ground in the middle of a wide plain with 
nothing to obstruct the view. The morning was remarkably fine and clear, 
the sky unclouded, there was a faint glow of light in the East, but the sun 
was still about 45 minutes below the horizon. 
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2. ** It is difficult to cptimate tbe size of the meteor, as it was more a 
cluster of meteors, each one far exceeding the size and brightness of a star 
of the first magnitude, than a * fireball.’ The breadth of the train left behind 
them must have been from 3° to 5^. Venus was at the time about 25^ 
above the horizon and very bright, but she was thiowu quite in the bhado 
wten compared with the brightness of the meteor. 

Its first appearance in th(' west, towards which the observer’s face 
happened to be turned, was so like a rocket which had reached its height 
and wa^ just bursting, that the first impression was that some one in a 
distaniTvillage was amusing himself, at that early hour, with one that 
had remained over from a last night’s display : but this idea was speedily 
dic'pellcd, as, instead of dying out, it rapidly inci eased in brightness and 
continued to move on towards the observer, leaving a tail or train behind 
it. Its motion was not very rapid but steady, and by the time it had 
reached about 10^ of the meridian, which it passed south of zenith, it 
assumed an exceedingly brilliant appearance, the larger fragments glowing 
with an intense white light with perhaps a shade of green, taking the lead 
in a cluster, surrounded and followed by a great number of smaller ones, 
each drawing a train Rafter it, which blending together formed a broad belt 
bnlliaut fiery red. At this time it lit up the whole countiy, casting deep 
shadows and having the eifect produced by the electric light. In thm 
way it proceeded until it reached a point nearly due cast, paling again a 
little as it drew near the horizon, when, about 20^ above it, it appeared to 
go out, rather than to fall. 

“ The train it left continued very bright for some time snd was distinctly 
traceable for more than three quarters of an hour afterwards ; at first 
changing to a dull red, then, as the morning broke, to a line of silvery gray 
clouds which Jii^lu^lf^uto separate portions and floated away on the wind. 

3. “ From the rough diagram attached, it will be noticed that the 
course of the meteor was unusually long, extending through very nearly 
180^, its first appearance, as sketched, was as near as possible in a spot 
close to the star Algenib, which was just faintly visible, about 15° above the 
horizon in the west. It then passed close under Orion, the lowest star of 
which (Kigel) was very near if not on the meridian, and disappeared on the 
other, east side, about the same height from the horizon as it was noticed 
at, in the beginning of its course. 

For some time after the meteor had disappeared, but while the train 
still continued to attract notice, there was perfect stillness which was 
inte^pted by a loud report followed by a long reverberation which 
gradually died away like the roll of distant thunder. 

“ The report seemed to come from the south, in which direction there 
was a tope of Fcpuls, about quarter of a uule off, but one man, who was a 
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witness of it, said it seemed to him to come from the north, as he said the 
ai'tillory were practising in Multan. The time that elapsed between the 
bursting of the meteor, when first noticed, and the report was about four 
minutes.” 

Mr. Ycates describes the meteor fai the meridian as attaining an altitude 
of 60° from his point of view, which seems to be about 30-40 miles from 
the projected j)ath of the meteor, and about 50 miles from Khairpur in the 
direction of the major axis of the area covered by the fall. 

The following observations are extracted from a letter of Major Min- 
chin’s. 

“ I was in camp at a place about 6 miles from Ooch and 50 iliilos from 
Bhawal])ur at the time, and was roused from sleep by a brilliant light 
followed by a loud thunderclap. The next day we heard from Jlliawalpur 
that the explosion of the meteorite was so violent as to shake the house 
and slsim all the doors ; and in the course of a few days the Tuhsildar of 
Khair])ur sent me in 3 inetoorie stones, 2 of which were forwarded to you 
and one to the museum at Lahore, which he reported had fallen at places 
about a mile apart and about a mile beyond Khairpur, which is 36 miles 
east of Bhawalpur. ' 

One of the meteorites fell close to a man who had gone out into the 
jungle for the {nirpose of nature, and frightened him so much, that he 
hardly knew what occurred and was under the impression that the stone 
]>ursued him for two hours ; but he shewed the sj)ot where it fell which was 
the first piece found. I have had the spot marked approximately in the 
map you sent, and which is herewith returned, some portions fell in the 
Mylsi district on the right bank of the Sutlej. 

“ At Bhawulgur in this State, 80 miles from Khairpur, the meteor was 
seen but no explosion was heard ; and I have been inforiiieu. lhat it was seen 
at Bunnoo and Kohat on the frontier and also from the Terar hills above 
Peshawur. 

“A correspondent in the Pioneer mentioned having seen it at Jodhpur, 
and Mr. W. Beckett saw it near Moradabad on his way from Nynee Tal. 
Stating it roughly, the meteorite would appear to have been visible within 
a radius of 300 miles of Khairpur.” 

The following observations are taken from the Pioneer newspaper, of 
the 30th September. 

Multan^ 2^th Sept. 

Sir, — ^The appearance of an exiiraordinary meteor, of which I daresay 
you will have notice from other quarters, may justify my venturing to 
describe it as seen from the neighbourhood of Multan, and under very 
favourable circumstances. 
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** Ihity called me to be on the Shnjabad road, about 18 miles south of 
Multan, on the morning of the 23rd instant. 1 had stopped for the night 
in one of the rest-houses, and rose early to continue my journey southward. 
While my man was getting the dog-cart ready, I walked on enjoying the 
fresh breeze which was from the southp, and after a long and wearisome hot 
season was most grateful and reviving. 1 had gone on about half a mile 
and the cart had just come up to me when, as 1 turned my face full to 
the west, crossing over the road from the east, a brilliant star made its 
appearance right opposite me, about IS degrees above the horizon. It 
moved on slantingly upwards and towards us, bursting almost immediately 
as a roeklet, but without scattering to any extent, all the fragments or stars 
keeping close together, and marching on its way steadily but slowly across 
the wliole heavens, crossing the meridian about 60° from the horizon close 
under the constellation Orion which was close to the meridian at the time, 
and proceeding on to a point in the east nearly exactly opposite to that at 
which it first appeared. 

“ From its first appearance it increased rapidly in brightness, and long 
before it had got half way, lit up the whole countiy with a greenish light, 
not unlike the en(^t of the electric light. The diflereut fragments into 
which it broke up were distinctly visible, more than twenty of them I should 
say, all of a brilliant palish green, moving in parallel courses, two or three 
of the larger ones taking the lead in the centre, and each of them leaving a 
tail of red light behind it ; these tails blending into one formed a huge 
band of light from one end of the heaven to the other. 

“ From the moment it shone out brilliantly we all stood, spell-bound, 
in perfect silence, the more marked in the dead stillness of the morning, 
and as it died out we stood watching the wonderful path it had trod. The 
effect was m^sipHflfilfing, when silence was first broken by the Tb Allah 
of one of the servants. We still remained motionless, expecting nothing 
further, when a loud report, as of a number of cannon in the distance, shook 
the very ground under us, reverberation rolling on for a considerable time 
and dying away at length like distant thunder. Unfortunately, 1 had 
no watch about me at the time, nor indeed, had I, should I have thought 
of looking at it, to count the minutes between the explosion and the time 
its sound reached us, as I did not anticipate hearing it, but I should say, 
from experience in such things, that about three and half minutes must 
have elapsed. This, counting 1,100 feet per second, which is, I believe, 
the rate at which sound travels, would give about 45 miles as its distance at 
the time of its disruption. Its explosion must have taken place almost 
immediately after entering our atmosphere, through the denser part of 
which it must have passed. It had all the appearance of being very close : 
indeed for a moment the feeling was that it was coming unpleasantly so, 
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and contrasted remarkablj with the dark background of the sky, which it 
did not illuminate. 

The train left behind remained very bright for some time and gradually 
faded. It was evidently affected by the wind, as it first broke up into a 
heavy irregular lino, then into small detached clouds, which remained 
visible for upwards of an hr^ur afterwards, and only disappeared when the 
brightness of the sun rendered them indistinct. 

** This month has been very profific in small meteors. I have noticed 
them in greater numbers than usual, but this one exceeds anything I have 
ever witnessed. On getting to Sliujabad, 12 miles distant, 1 found that 
the noise had aroused many ; some saw it, but it was difficult to judge 
from the description given whether it appeared more over-head or not. 
What I have heard of it hero too, since my return, is too vague to form 
any opinion from. Perhaps other accounts of it may throw light on its 
extent, &c.” G. 


Bltawulpore Sfate, 24^% September. 

** Sir, — On the morning of 23rd September, at 5 a. m., the following 
phenomenon was observed on the Chenab left bank, some sixty miles south- 
west of Bhawulpore. A luminous globe suddenly appeared under a clear 
sky, which lighted up the earth, in the full blaze of sun-light. The electric 
globe shot across towards the north-east over about sixty degrees of space, 
and seemingly was not more than a few hundred yards above the earth, 
when it disa])peared in a shower of shooting stars. But six or seven 
minutes must have elapsed before the sound of its explosion was heard, 
which was a double detonation like the discharge of two heavy pieces, of 
artillery close together, followed by loud and prolonged reverberation. Then 
all was still. The sun rose and the morning was freslT an^' IL'aabreeze cooler 
than usual at this time of year, giving the idea to the observers who were 
bound for the Happy Hunting Grounds,” that the blazing phenomenon 
had cleared the atmosphere in a remarkable manner. According to the 
lapse oAime above noted, between the disappearance of the fire globe and 
the sound of its explosion, its fragments may have struck the earth from 77 
to 91 miles off, somewhere between the Chenab and Sutlej rivers. 

SHIKAHEE.” 

These few and superficial data are recorded for the information of 
experts in the phenomena of meteorites. This fall seems specially remarkable 
for the very oblique direction of its course to the earth’s surface. 
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[Received May 26th« read Aagaet 6th« 1874.3 

In the present paper I purpose giving an abridged enumeration of Bur- 
mese plants, phanerogamic and cryptogamic, as far as they have come to 
my knowledge. The Burmese Empire is as yet too incompletely explored 
for the present communication to be looked upon otherwise than in the light 
of an attempt at collating the scattered material either published or deposit- 
ed in Herbaria. An exploration of Ava, the Arracan Yomah and the Chit- 
tagong hills, will furnish large additions of Ehasya hill plants, while the 
Tenasserim and Martaban hills abound in Malayan forms. 

A bai*e list would have been of little use to the Indian botanist and 
still less so to the resident in Burma ; I have, therefore, given short outlines 
of the distinctive characters of the genera as well as of the species. Such 
conspectuses arc not always based upon sound characters, which in many 
cases can only be ^certained by a close examination of all the species 
composing the several genera ; but still they will be found serviceable for 
handy identification of the plants of the better explored provinces of Burma. 
In the framing of the generic tables, I have chiefly followed the authors of 
the * Genera Plantarum.’ Of citations I have given only a selection, giving 
preference to illustrations. The remaining synonyms or references to 
synonyms may be found in Hooker’s Flora of British India so far as that 
work has been published. 

I have avoided as much as possible critical discussions, and have taken 
in hand only es8entigiU™a>tterB : to have done otherwise would only have 
increased tho^SuI^f my contributions without materially assisting in the 
encouragement of the exploration of the Burmese Flora ; for which purpose 
this enumeration is written. 

I have also given further particulars about the habitats of the • species 
and notices about frequency. Such are necessarily understood to refer only 
to provinces wherein 1 have myself travelled (Andamans, Pegu, Prome, 
Martaban and partially Arracan and Chittagong) : information regarding 
the rest had to be compiled from herbarium-material. Flowering and 
fruiting time are given, but cannot always be relied upon, for the reason 
that contradictory dates are sometimes given by collectors. 

I wished to have introduced here the soil question from an Indian 
point of view, but defer doing so until my^'^experiences in this direction are 
more matured and have been verified by future explorations. In Burma 
my attention was directed more towards the woody vegetation, and the 
necessary information as regards this vrill be given elsewhere. Herbaceous 
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growth is for the greater part more regulated by physical and clixnatal 
factors, which in connection with moisture, the most powerful element 
in nature, bring about the greatest changes in vegetation. But still not an 
inconsiderable number of herbs are found in Burma and elsewhere in India 
which belong to Unger’s class of ^soiUafeady (bodenstactig) : such are 
especially many limestone and latorite plants, and, everywhere, the saline 
ones. The indication of the forests, etc., in which they grow will, however, 
at once give a more or less reliable key to the soil-requirements ; the forests 
being more dependent upon the substratum than the herbaceous growth. 

I have purposely selected for the different varieties of Burmese forests 
general denominations instead of naming them after charaeteri'stic trees, 
as IS usually done. The sorts of forests or combinations of forest trees as 
distinguished by me arc, so to say, the exponents of a complex of climatal 
physical and partially chemical influences which produce everywhere habi- 
tually and generically identical or representative equivalents. Thus we 
have sal-forests in India and eiig-forcsts in Burma ; dry forests in Behar 
and Northern llindostan and again in the Prome district ; mixed forests 
in the low Tcrai lands of the Himalaya and savannah forests in the Bengal 
Gangetic alluvium as well as in Burma ; and so it is With the tidal forests, 
hill-forests, etc. 

The distinction between evergreen and decidmuB forests must always 
be the leading one in, tropical countries, and such forests differ always most 
conspicuously in their vegetative components. 

The foimer are divided into the littoral forests (tidal and mangrove), 
the result of saline influence ; further into swamp-forests, the product of 
superabundance of fre&h-watcr and heavy inundations during rains. Th^m 
come the tropical forests, which are more regulated by moisture and amount 
of shade than by subbtratum, although great differences (^inrUio much habi- 
tually as specifically) arc observable in those that grow on permeable or on 
half-permeable strata, on silicious sandstones or on metamorphic or permea- 
ble latQrites, the latter rich in purely Malayan types, the former poorest of 
all (with those growing on limestone in Tenasserim 1 am not acquainted). 
The last sort of evergreen forests arc the hill-forests, rather confusedly 
huddled together by mo, but sufliciently distinguished for present require- 
ments. The lower damper ones of those are a modifleation of the tropical 
forests below them, while the drier ones consist chiefly of pines, oaks, Eri- 
einem^ etc., and pass soon into the temperate forests, which contain a great 
number of winter-deciduous trees but are not represented in Burma except 
on a few peaks above 6500-7000 feet^evation. Here the slope and resul- 
tant amount of light and moisture, and not so much the qualil^' of rock, 
are the principal regulators, at least so it is on the metamorphic and older 
formation, while limestone, etc., will form exceptions. Higher up the in- 
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fluence of elevation modifies and changes vegetation according to wdl-known 
laws. 

^ The leaf-shedding or deciduous forests form the other large class of 
Indian forests, and cover in these regions a greater area than the former* 
These grow either on impermeable strlita, such as compact calcareous sand- 
stones, and form then the “ dry forests,^’ where catechu trees and several 
Hindustani trees and arboreous Euphorbias find their home, while higher up 
on the crests of the Yomah they become formed almost exclusively of an 
arboreous Siptagcy often accompanied by several rather temperate forms like 
JSeraeleum^ Vaccinimi, ILymenopogon^ etc. On laterite and gravelly strata, 
and also "on very stiff plastic cla}^ grows another variety of forest, called by 
.me the open forests. Those growing on the first named strata are especially 
interesting and are generally known to the Barmans as the eng or ein-forests, 
so named after the prevailing tree, Eipt&rocarpus tuberculatus ; here the 
botanical rarities of Burma are scattered, and catch the eye the more readily 
that the surrounding forest is open and the soil-clothing rather scanty ; 
higher up in the hill-eng forests, (which grow on laterite formed by decom- 
position of older rocks or on debris of them) the cng-trec is often replaced 
by other kinds of wood-oil trees (chiefly Dipteroempu^ costatus' ohtusi^ 
folius) ; while those open forests that occupy the stiff clay at the base of 
the hills arg characterized by the absence of eng* 

The last variety of deciduous forests are the mixpd forests (as they are 
called by the forester), in which teak is chiefly found almost always accom- 
panied by pyenkadu {Xglia). The upper ones grow either on permeable silice- 
ous argillaceous sandstone, as is the case on the Pegu Yomah, and the trees are 
then usually very lofty, or on metamorphie and other older strata in Mar- 
taban, and in this case they are richer in species but lower iii growth, often 
accompanieddbji^^ffSs^hich are very rare in the Yomah, such as Pterocar^ 
pusy TemstroeniiaceaCy etc. The lower mixed forests occupy the alluvial 
lands of the greater rivers and gradually pass into the savannah-forests and 
the true savannahs. Along the larger choungs in the hills where ^lluvial 
deposits spread out to a larger extent, similar savannah-forests recur on a 
smaller scale, but much better grown, and, especially by favourable exposure, 
much mixed up with trees that are missed in the plains, such as Erythriws 
lithospermay Bischoffia JavanicOy etc. 

Such is a bird's-eye view of the Burmese forests, of which I have given a 
more detailed description in my report on the Pegu-forests, and I hope that 
these cursory notes may in the mean time aid in the understanding of the 
habitats of the species given in the foftowing pages. 

The area comprised by me under the general denomination of Burma 
is not the political one but includes Ava, Chittagong as far as the Fenny 
U 
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river, Arraoaa, Pega, Martaban (all the country between the Sittang and 
Salween ia thus named by me), Tenaaserim and the Andaman islands. 

The collections which were at my disposal when working up the Bur- 
mese plants are as follows : 

1. The large collections of Dr. Wallich and Dr. Brandis. Many of 
WallicVs Numbers are not contained in the Herbarium of the Botanical 
Gardens Calcutta, of others only fragments. The latter often proved very 
useful in the identification of plants collected by myself or others, but were 
only too often unfit for description in the absence of corresponding specimens 
collected by others. 1 experienced therefore much difficulty in dealing with 
such, especially as the greater part of Wallich's plants are not included in 
the earlier parts of DeCandolle’s Prodromus, etc. 

2. Drs. Griffith’s and Heifer’s sets of Burmese plants sent out from 
Eew. Of the former’s (*olleetion a set retained by Dr. McClelland to aid 
in the editing of Griffith’s posthumous papers, is still in the Herbarium here 
and served partially to supplement the incompleteness of the material. « 

8. Dr. Falconer’s Tenasserim collections in the Calcutta herba- 
rium. 

4. Mr. Roliert Scott’s, the Rev. C. Parish’s and liev. Dr. F. Mason’s 

plants, in the Calcutta herbarium, which, especially those of the latter two 
gentlemen, abound in novelties. ^ 

5. Drs. Hooker’s and Thom«ion’B Chittagong plants, and also a few 
plants of the same regions collected by Mr. C. B. Clarke. Only a small 
collection was made by myself during a very brief stay in 18G9. 

6. Dr. John Anderaon’s collections. Of these only the Burmese plants 
and those collected in the Kakhyen Hills are included here. 

7. The collections 1 myself made in 1867-68, qgd again in 1870-71, 

all over Pegu, Prome and pari of Martaban. ^ 

8. Arracan-plants, chiefiy collected by myself and Dr. Schlieh. A 
small collection by Captain Mai'grave from the same province is contained 
in the Calcutta herbarium. 

9. Dr. Stoliczka and Mr. Theobald, of the Geological Survey of India, 
both presented to me small collections of Tenasserim plants, containing 
several new or interesting forms. To this must be added a collection of 
grasses and other plants, collected in the Prome district by Mr. Eug. Oates, 

0. E., and a few plants which Mrs. Mason brought home from the Bed 
Karen country. 

10. Smaller collections and sincle plants from various parts of Burma 

are contained in the Calcutta heroarium, collected by Mrs. Burney, Col. 
Eyre, Th. Lobb, Dr. McClelland, Belanger, Beynoud, Dr. Cleghom, O’Biley, 
Th. Phillippi and others. * 

11. Dr. Boxburgh’a Flora contains numerous contributions to the 
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Burmese Flora and some of them are still under cultivation in the Botani- 
cal garden here. ' 

12. The collections made by myself in 1866 on the Andamans. Dr. 
Heifer’s collections from the same islands were unfortunately mixed up with 
his Tenasscrim plants. In order to ai^id as much as possible the introduction 
of such doubtful stations, I have preferred to look upon such plants invaria- 
bly as derived from Tenasserim or from the Andamans respectively, in all 
cases where specimens of the one or other regions already exibted in the 
herbarium here. 

IS. A collection of plants made by the garden-collectors on various 
islands oTf the Andaman and Nicobar iblands during Mr. A. O. Hume’s 
ornithological cruise in 187S. 

I. . DICOTYLEDONS. 

BANUNCULACEJS^. 

Co>isi)ectus of genera. 

L QLBIAATIDEM. Bcpols vuIvaIo. Carpels indehlsccnt, with a solitary ovule 
or seed in each. Leaves opposite. Usually wood> dimhers. 

1 Clematis. petals,, or if any, these gradually pass into btamuns Leaves 
without tendrils. 

2. Nahatelia. Petals terete, abruptly divided from the stamens. Leaves 2. 
fbliolate. 

II. MANUN'CUL'EM. Sepals imbricate. Carpels w^th a solitary ascendiiig 
ovule or seed in each, ^cheus iiidehiaccnt. Herbs or XH-Tcniiials. 

3. Kanumoulus. Sciuls deeidaou<«. Petals 3 or more. 

HI. BELLE BOREE, Sejmlb imbricate. Petals bmoll, defonued, or sometimes 
none. Carjiels mauy-seed(>d, dehiscent. Usually herbs. 

4. Niqella. Petals small, or clawed, never biiurred. Carpels more or less oouuate* 

i*'*"*'^ Clematis, L. 

Conspectus of species. 

Sect. 1 VUMla : Aehons Bimp1> beaked, without plumose tails. ... C. hracteata. 


Sect. 2. Elammula : Aebcus termiuatiug iu a plumose tiul. ^ 

Leaves simple, *• C. smiJacifblia. 

Leaves divided. 

Anthers terminating in a subulate appendage, C. hedgearifolia. 

Anthers blunt, rotuse or acute. 

, % Filaments glabrous. 

Leaflets 8errate,.glabrou8, shining; flowers small, C. Gouriana. 

Leaflets entire^ tomentose ; flowers small, C. eedmmbeRo^t* 

>C )C Filaments hairy (at least towards the base). 

Leaflets diining, glabrous; flowers small, .? O. acuminata. 

Leaflets tomentose or pubescent ; flowers large, C. Buekananiana. 


L. 0. BHACTEATA (Tholiotrum ieraeteatwn^ Boxb., FI. Ind., 11, 67 1 ; 
O. Vadmia, Ham. ap. Hf. FL Ind. I, 5.) 
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HaBo Ava, Bhamo. FI. Jan. 

2. 0. BHILACIFOLIA, Wall, in Asiat. Bee., XIII, 414 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 
S ; Bot. Mag. t. 4259. — (O, aubpeltatay Wall. FI. Asiat, rar. t. 20 ; 
C. Mmroma^ Wight 111. t. 1 ; O. inveraa^ Giiff. Not. Dicot. 700 t. 645, 
f. 7P) 

BDlb. Ava, on Taong^c ong ; Tenasserim, Mergui. 

8. O. HEDTSABiFOLiA, DC* Syst. 1, 148 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 4. 

Hab. Pegu (Hore). 

4. C. Goublaba, Boxb. FI. Ind. II. G70 ; Wight Ic. t. 933 and 934 ; 
Hf. Ind. FI. I. 4. 

Hab. Ava,onTaong-dong, (Wall.) ; Tenasserim, (C. Parish).* 

6. C. sUBTJMBELiiATA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, XXXIX, 61.— 
{C.floribunda^ Kurz in Seem. Joum. Bot. V. 540, non PI. eb Triau). 

Hab. Martaban, Karen hills (O’Bilej). 

6. C. ACUMINATA, DC. Syst. 1. 148 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 5. 

Hab. Martaban, in the damp hiU-forests E. of Toungoo, at 3000 to 
4000 ft. elevation. Fr*. March. 

7. C. Buchananiana, DC. Syst. 1. 140 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 6. var. rugosa, 
Hf. and Th. 1. c. 

Hab. Martaban, Karen hills (Bev. F. Mason, O’Riley). 

Doubtful fspedea. 

1. C. OBOSSA, Wall. Cat. 4671 ; Hf. and Th. FI. Ind. I. 12. — Ava. 
Tong-dong (Wall.) 

Naravelia, DC. 

Conspectus of species. 


Leaflets tomentose or pubescent beneath, N, Zeylanioa, 

Leaflets quite glabrous, .7r??rTri'.*.r« . N, lawrifolia. 


1, N. Zetlanica, DC. Syst. I. 167 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 7 . — (Atragene 
Zeglamca^ L. Amoen, I. 405 ; Boxb. Corom. PI. II. t. 188, and FI. Ind. II. 
670 ; JJ, dasgoneura^ Korth. in Ned. Kruidk. Arch. I. 208 \ Miq. FI. Ind. 
1 / 2 . 2 ). 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed and dry forests all over Pegu and Frome ; 
also in Ava. , FI. H. S. Fr. C. S, 

2. N. LAUBiFOLiA, Wall. Cat. 4685 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 7. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of Martabanj also Tenaa- 
serim, Mergui (Griff.) FI. Fr. Febr. March. 

Banunoulus, L. 

Conspectus of spedes. 


A spreading oreeping pubescent perennial, B. d^l^uus. 

An erect glabrous somewhat sucoulent annual, M, soslvrsAuSm 
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1. B. Di]rFiTBnB,DC. Prod. I. 88 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 10. (B. subfimor 
tusW. A. ; Wight Jo. t. 49 ; It. vestitus, Wall. Cat. 4707). 

Hab. Ava, Taong dong (WalL), Khakyen hillB, E. of Bhamo (J. 
AnderBon). FI. Fr. March. 

2. B. BCELEBATTJS, L. Bp. pl. 776 ; Engl. Bot. t. 681 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 

I. 19. (B. Indicus^ Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 671). 

Hab. On moist mud-banks of the Irrawaddi from Prome District down 
to Pegu (at Henzadah.) Ff. Fr. Fcbr.-Apr. 

Higella, Ii. 

* lliOELLA SATIVA, L. sp. pl. 753 ; DC. Prod. I. 49 ; Walp. Bep. II. 
742. var. Inbica, DC. 1. c. (AT. Indica^ Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 646). 

HaB. Burmah, cult, according to Dr. Mason (never Been by me). 

BILLENIACF^. 

Conspectus of genera. 

£. DBLIMEJE. Filaments more or less dilated at apex ; anthers shori^ tho cells 
diverging, or rarely parallel. Woody climbers. 

1. Delima. Car]|!l3 solitary : ovules 2-3, basilar. 

2. Tktbaceba. Carpels 3-5, oirules many, in 2 scries. 

11. DILLENIBJE. Filaments equal ; anther-cells parallel. • Trees or herbs. 

3. DjIiLENIA. Carpels 5-20. Seeds without orillus. Trees. 

4. Agbotuema. Carpels 3. Stemless herbs with radical leaves. 

» 

Delima* Ii. 

1. D. SAB^CEKTOSA. L. sp. pl. 736 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3058 ; Hf. Ind. 
Pl. I. ^\.—{Tetracera sarmentosa^ Vahl Symb. III. 70, Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 
646). Var. hebecabpa, Hf. and Th. Pl. Ind. I. 61. 

Hab. Not uri^quent in the mixed forests all over Burma, from 
Chittagong ffiSf Ava down to Aracan and the Andamans. 

Tetraoera, L 

1. T. Assa, DC. Syst. I. 402 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 81. (37, trigyna, Boxb. 
FI. lud. II. 645). 

Hab. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.). 

Another Bpecies with large leaves of a thin texture, when fullgrown 
quite glabrous, is not unfrequent in the swamp-forests of the Irrawaddi 
fjluvium in Pegu. It is no doubt a new species but, unfortunately, 1 
could obtain neither flowers nor fruits. 

Aorotrema, Jack. 

1. A. GOSTATUM, Jack in Mai. Misc. ex Hook. Bot. Misc. II. 82 ; 
HL Ind. FI. I. 82. {A. Wightianum, WA j Wight Jc. t. 9). 

JTah . Tenasserim, Moulmein. 
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BUleziia, L. 

Conspectui of dpecief. 

Seei. 1. JBudUUnia, Petals white. Seeds with hairy border^, flowers very large, D. Indiea, 
Seei, 2. Oolhertia, Seeds smooth. Mowers yellow. 

* Calyx tomentose or pubescent. « 

O Mowers very large jietals about 2 in. long). 

Peduncles li to 2 in. long, straight ; styles 12 ; petioles about 1 in. long. D. puloherrima, 
Pednnolos 4-8 lin. long, thick and nodding; styles 10; petioles up to i in. long, 2). aurea. 


Peduncles very long and slender ; styles 6 ; petioles only 2 to 1 lin. long, JP. pilosa, 

O O Flowers small (petals leM than an in. long). 

Pedundes 1 or 2-bracted, like the calyx densely tomentose ; styles 6-7, ... parv^flora. 
^ * Calyx and peduncles perfectly smooth or pruinons. Mowers small. 

Peduncles bracted, D, scahrelteh 

Pedundes without bracts, jD. peniagpwa. 


1. D. Ifdica, L. Bp. pi. 745 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 200. (2>. ^pecioaa^ 
Thbg. in Linn. Trans. I. 200 ; Wight Jc. t. 822 ; Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 650 ; 
Bot. Mag. t. 5016; 2>. elongata^ Miq. Suppl. FI. Sumatr ...) 

Has. Not nnfrequent along choungs in moister upper mixed forests of 
the Pegu Tomah on sandstone ; also in Martaban, Tenaaserim and Chitta- 
gong, on mctamorphic rocks. FI. Fr. Febr. March, c 

2. D. AUBEA, Sm. Exot. Bot. II t. 92 93 ? ; Ham. in Linn. Trans. 

XT. 101. D. ornata^ Wall PI. As. rar. I, 20, t. 23 ; D. Criff. 

Not. Dicot. 708, t. 649, f. 3.). 

Has. Frequent ifl the drier hill-forests of Martaban and entering the 
pine-forests up to 4000 * ft. elevation ; also in tropical forests of Tenasserim, 
up to 8000 ft. elevation. FI. March, Apr. 

8. D. PULcnEBBOiA, Eurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1871, 46 ; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 87. 

Haji. Common in the open forests, chiefly in tBe-vCitgi^jrests of Pegu 
and Martaban. FL H. S. ; Fr. Begin of B. 8. 

4. D. PAJLYIFLOBA, Qrilf. Not. Diot. 70 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 38. 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed forests of Pegu, Martaban and Tenasserim 
FI. H. B. ; Fr. Begin of B« S. 

6. D. PiLOSA, Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 652, non Ham. ; Eurz in Journ. 
Asi Soc. Bengal 1872, 292. 

Hab Frequent in the upper mixed forests of the Andamans. FI. H« 
8. ; Fr. Begin of B. S. 

6. D. SCABBELLA, Boxb. FL Ind. II. 648 ; WalL PI. as. rar. I. 20, t. 
22; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 88. 

Hab. Chittagong (Boxb.). .FL H. S.,Fr. Begin of B. S. 

7. D. PENTAfiXBA, Boxb. Corom. PL I, t. 20, and FI. lud. II. 652 ; 

Hf. Ind* FI. I. 88. Var. /3. augbsta (D. Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 662 ; 

D.Jloribunda^ Hf. and Th« FL Ind. I. 71). 
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Hab. Frequent in tbe mixed forests, especially the upper ones of Pegu 
and Martaban down to Tenasserim. FI. H. S. ; Fr. Begin of B. S. 

Tbe smaller leaved and longer petioled var. a., frequent in India^ 
Boems not to occur in Burmah. 

MAGNOLIACEJE. 

Conspectus of genera. 

I. WINTEEEM. Stipules none. Periantli double. Caipcls iu a ftinglo whorl. 

1. Il£IGIT 7M. Only genus. Trees or sluubs. 

II. MAQNOLIEM. Stipules conspicuous, convolute and sheiitlimg the young 
fbliago^ deciduous. 

• Ovary sessile. 

2. Talavma. Carpels of fruit indchiscent, -deciduous. 

3. Maonolia. Carpels of fruit dui sally dehiscing. 0\ulcs 2. 

4. Mangltetia. Carpels of fruit dorsally dehiscing. Ovules G or more. 

• • Ovary stalked. 

6. Miohblia. Only genus. 

Illioium. Ii. 

1. J. MAJirs, Hf et Th. Ind. FI I. 40. 

Hab Tenabbcnm, Thounggyoen range, at 5500 ft. elevation (Lobb). 

Talatima, Jubs. 

Conspectus of species. 

Leaves glabrous ; fruits 1-G in. long, T hhtfera. 

Leaves usually pilose or doT^ny beneath ; fruits 2 in. long, T. CandoUei. 

1. T. LiLiirEEA, {Liriodendroti hhiflora^ Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 654 ; 
T. Bdbamana, Ilf. and Th. FI. Ind. I. 75, and Ind FI. I, 40). 

Hab. TendBbenmj^Mergui (Grift*.). (According to Hf. and Th, first 
ed. of FI. In*) 

2. T. CAimoLLEi, Bl. Verb. Bat. Q^notscli. I. 147 ; Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. 1/2 14. T. mutahilis, Bl. FI. Jav. Magnol. 35. t. 10-12 B. ; Hf. Ind. 
FI. I. 40). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein (Lobb). 

Magnolia, L. 

1. M. SPHEN’OCABFA, Boxb. Corom. PI III. t. 266 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 
41. {Idriodendron grandtflorum^ Boxb. FI. Ind, II. 65). 

Hab. Chittagong, Pegu (Brandis), 

Manglietia, BL 

1. M. iBBiONis, Bl. FI. Jav. Magnol. 23 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 42. 
{Magnolia insignis^ Wall. Tent. FI. Kap. t. 1, and PI. as. rar. II. 1. 182). 
Hab. Pegu (Brandis). 
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HioheUa* L. 

L M, Champaoa, L. ep. pl.^56 ; Rozb. FI. Ind. II. 656 ; Bl. FL 
Jav. Magn. 0, t. 1 ; QriflP. Not. Dicot. 716 ; Hf. Ind. FL 1, 42. {Michelia 
awraniuica^ Wall. PL as. rar. II. 1. 147). 

Has. Rather rare in the tropical foreets of Martaban and Tenasserim 
alao Pegu, above Rangoon (ol laterite) ; Ava, Bhamo ; Prome hilla (Wall.). 
FI. Fr. R. S. 

• ANONACE^. 

Conspectus of genera. 

I. JJYARIEM. Petals in 2 rows, one or both rows imbricate i^ the bud. 
Stamens many, closely packed. 

1. Bocaoba. Sepals bmall, imbricated in the bud Toms flat. Carpels 3 In 6. 

2. UvABiA. Sepals volvate. Flowers bisexual ; ovules 1 or 2 or many ; torus 
almost flat. Climbers. 

II. UNONIEM. Petals valvate in the bud, more or less spreading, somewhat 
unequal, or those of the inner row binall or wantiug, not or little norroHed at base. 

* Petals spreading from the base. 

X Ovules many, ventral 

8. Alphovsba. Petals nearly equal. Stamens 6 or more, loosely imbricated, 
with dorbal anthers. 

4. Oanavoa. Petals open, elongate. Stamcnb indeflnite, clohely packed, ovate- 
acute at the top. Ovules in 2 rows. 

6, Ctatbostbmma. Petals broad-ovato. Stamens indefinite, the connective 
obliquely incuiwed. Ovules many, in 2 rows. * 

6. UKOlfA Petals oxieii, usually elongated. Stamens indeflnite closely packed, 
capitate or truncate at the hq). Ovules in a single row. Bipe earxipls Ubually mouili- 
form. 

X X Ovules 1 or 2, erect. 

7. POLYALTUIA. Petals opened, rather thick. Berries indehiseont. 

8. AiTAXAaoiiBA. Petals opened, rather thick. CarpeflhibilBslgJ^e, dehiscent. 

* * Petals eudosing the sexual organs ulth a concdve or couuivent base, free 
towards the summit. 

9. Cyatuocalyz. Calyx 3-toothed. Petals couuivent at base. Carpels solitary. 
Ovules many. 

III. Jf^LOPIEE, Petals valvate, conuivent or hardly open, those of the outer 
row usually thick, not narrowed at base, and enclosing the 8 inner, smaller or minute 
ones, or the latter wanting. 

* Ovules solitary. 

10. Aboba Outer petals concave, often broad. Berries united into a many-celled 
syncarp. 

* * Ovules 2 or more. 

11. Xylopia. Petals triquetrous, oonnivent, narrowed. Anthers truncate. 
Torus hollow. Stigmas elongate. 

12. Abtabotbyb. Petals terete, triquetrous or flaL concave at the base and 
eiudorinc^ the sexual organs, the taps spreading. Anthers truncate. Torus hollow. 
P^uneleB usually hooked. 
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TVS. IT. mrSSPROSSJB, Fetali valvate, the outer oum epeu, the inner ohm 
erect, cobniyent or connate at their tips and often daw-Uku narrowed at the boM. 

* Petals of the inner row shorter or equally long 

X Petals not narrowed at the base, or the clawdike base broad. 

18. OzYMiTAA Inner petals couuivcut, nut or almost not narrowed at base. 

Oyules 2, eroet. Seeds not angular. 

14. Gonioiiialamus. Inner petals conniycut, narrowed in a broad claw. Oyules 
2, erect. 

15. MEiiOnonmc. Petals thick coiiaoeous, Uic inner ones shorter, triquetrous at 
summit and hollowed at base on the iuiur sid(>. 

X X Petals lurrowed into eurxed not angular ficc slender claws, the 
, lamina) eohiiing in a sort of untie. 

16. MlTumroEA. btaincnsnumeious. Ovules many, in 2 rows. Flowers usually 
rather conspicuous, soiuetinn s dicx'cious 

17* OAuriiLA. htameiis di finite, 6, 9, or 12. 0\nlis2*L Flowers usually veiy 
small. 

* * Sepals and the 3 outer petals usually tonfonu or nearly so, minute, 
resenihliiig a calyx. Inner petals laige, erect-connuent, often hoecatcor 
ooneave at base. 

18. PnJE^ifiHUS. IiiiK'r petals flat, rather tbuk. OvuKs I or 2. Antbcr-ceUs 
concealed by the ovcilapjiiiig coiineethes. 

19. MiLiUbA. Inner petalb*llat. Ovules 2 or moic. Autbci-cclls not concealed. 

Bocagea, St. Hil. 

1. B. EUiiTTiCA, Hf, and Th. in lud. hi. I, 92.^ 

Hajj. Teuabboiim, Tavoy (Wall). 

TTvaria, L „ 

Conspectus of speem, 

Bnbq, 1. Slhpeia (Jjpiles solit<uy oi b) pans. Usiwlly erect shrubs. 

A little eixct slbirl , \Mnes elliptical or ucaily so, viry siii.ill,*gUbioiissessi1e, U ferntpinea, 

Huhg, 2. Su-ttvarta, Ovules usually numerous, rarely lew. Climbing shrubs, 

§ Flowers large or iniddliug sued, the comitctivo terminating in a large 


almost leafy appendage. 

0 Carpels on long stalks. s 

Howorp solitary • carpels and all other parts shortly toinentobe^ U, purpurea. 

All parts hirsute ; usually solitary; eaiqicls tawny hirsute, IT. hrsula. 

Flowers by 2 or 8 on a poduuelc ; caipels tubeicled aud stellately bispid-toiuciitose ; all 

parts puberulous, £^. plgohocalgx. 

0 0 Carpels sessile or very shortly stalked. 

Peduncles 8-to 6'flowerod; eai^els glibrous, TT, maerophglla. 

Peduncles 1-to 2-flowerod; carpels tomentose, U. braefeaUk 

§ § Flowers minute. Stamens truLcato^ tho connective hardly produced beyond 
the antbor-oells. 

Berrios on long slender stalks, glabrous,... U. murantha. 


1. U. FEBETTGnnfiA, Ham. ap. Hf. and Th. FI. lud. 1. 06. (MUpeia 
ferruffinea, Hf. and Ih. Ind. FI. 1, 52.) 

7 
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Has. Not uncommon in the Eng foreste of Prome and Pegu, on 
laterite ; ako Tenasserim, Thoungyeen (Dr. Brandie). FL Apr, \ Fr. Jan* 
Pebr. 

In this species the ovules vary in number (1 or 2). Hooker gives 
JTv. duleU^ Dun., as a Burmese plant, 4>at 1 suspect it is referable to this 
species* 

2. U* FiTBPirBEA, Bl. B^dr.^11 and FI. Jav. Anon. 13, t. 1 and 18 f. 
A; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 47. {JJvaT%a grandifiora Boxb. FI. Ind. 11. 666, 
Wall. PI. As. rar. III. 1. 121). 

Has. Not uncommon in the tropical forests of Martaban ; also 
Tenasscrim. 

3. U. HiBSUTA, Jack Mai. Misc ; Bl FI. Jav. Anon. 22, t. 6 ; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 48. {JI piloha^ Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 665 ; U. iricho^nalla^ BL 
1. c. 42, t. 18). 

Has. Bare in the tropical forests of the E. slopes of the Pegu Yoma 
(Ehaboung, Choungmenah valley). 

1 have only leaf-branches, but I can hardly bo mistaken in identifying 
my specimens with Jack'^ Malayan species. 

4. U. prvcnoGALyx, Miq Ann Mus. Lugd. Bat. *11. 4 ; Hf. Ind. FL 
I. 49. 

Has. Not uncommon in tropical forests of the southern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah ; Tenasscrim, Moulmein (Theobald). Fr. Dec. Jan. 

6. U. ViOBOPnTLLA, Boxb. FL Ind. II* 663 ; Wall PL As. rar. II. 
t. 122 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 49 px>. , Bedd. Icon. PL Ind. or. t. 8J. 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed forests all over Burma from Chittagong 
and Ava down to Tenasserim. FI. B. S. ; Fr. Nov. Dec. 

6. U. BBACTEATA, Boxb. FL Ind. II. 660 ; Hf. Ind« FL I. 49. 

Hab. TcnasBorim (Wall.) FI. May ; Fr. Sept. « 

7. U. MiCBABTHA, Hf and Th. FI. Ind. I. 103 and Ind. Fli I. 61. 
(JI. Sumatrana^ Kurz And. Itep. App. B. 1 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 61). 

Hab. Bather frequent in tropicid forests of the Andamans ; also Pegu 
(Brandis) and Upper-Tenasseiim (Falconer). FL Jime. 


• Alphonseai Hf. and Th. 

Gonyfectus of ypeeveo. 

The stalk'iiearly as long as the caxpd, 

eMf** *** ...AL Mfi#rft0Ofa* 

The stalk of the carpels very shorty • •a eea see ass A. Uttea. 

1. A. TsmmooBA, Hf. and Th. FL Ind. I. 162 and Ind. FL I. 89. 
(Vvaria ventrieoia, Koxb. FL Ind. II. 668). 

P Sjln the forests of Chittagong ; Andamans. 

k. nnxBA, Hf. and Th. FL Ind. I. 163, and Ind. FI. I. 89 Bedd. 
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Jo. PL Ind. or. t. 91. {U^aria lutea, Bozb. Oorom. PI. 1. 1. 86 and FL 
Ind. 11. 666). 

Has. Am, Segain (Wall.) ; Pegu (teste Hf. and Th ). 

Cananga^ Bumph. 

1. C. onOBATA, Hf. and Th. FI. Ind. I. 130 and Ind. FI. I. 66. 
(TTvaria odorata^ Lam. 111. t. 405, f. 1 ; Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 661 ; Griff. Not* 
Dicot. 712 ; Uvaria aseillaria^ llozb. 1. c. 067). 

Hab. Aya (Wall. cult. P) ; Tenasserim, apparently frequent. 

Gyathotitexnma, Griff. 

1. C. yTETDiFLonTTM, Griff, Not. Dieot. 707, Ic. t. 650; Hf. Ind. 
FI. I. 57. 

Hab. .South Andaman^ in the tropical forests north of Port Mouat. 
This species is inserted here on the authority of Hf. and Th. 

Unona, L. 

Conspectus of species* 

Beet. 1. Desmos. Petals 6. Berries nocklace-likc constricted between the seeds- 
% Petals gUbrous. 

Leaves glabrons, pale coloured beneath ; peduncles only i to It in. long, axillary and 
occasionally terminal, ... , CT. IhMahi* 

>C % Petals apxncsscd pubescent or pnborulons. 

Leaves glabrous beneath , peduncle 1-2 in, long , petaU 2 in by 1 in. . . Z7. discolor * 
Leaves glaucous and usually pubescent beueatli ; peduncle 4-8 in. long; petals 2t by 1 
in., ... ... U. desmoe. 

Leaves while young gie^ish tomentose ; peduncle 4 to 8 liu long; petals 1-li in long. 

oblong, ... . ... U, lattfolta* 

Leaves pale colouiod and puhoseent lieiicath along the nerves; peduncle in. long; 

petals 2 to 3 in. lon^^ery narrow linear, . ... . U. stenopetala. 

Beet 2. l>asyma\chalon. Outer petals J, large, the 3 inner ones quite suppressed. 
Petioles rather long ; petals 4 to 6 m long, ... , ... TI. longiflora* 

Leaves almost sossile, ooidate at base ; petals nearly 3 in. long, ... XT. datymaschdUs. 

1. XT. DUBAxn, WoU. ap. Hf. and Th. FI. Ind. I. 131, and Ind* 
FI. I. 58. 

Had. Forests of Chittagong on the Seetakoond hill (Hf. and Th.). 

2. XT. DiBCOLOB, Yahl. Symb. II. 63, t. 86 ; Bozb. FI. Ind. II. 669; 
Hf. Ind. FI. I. 59 ; Bedd. Icon. PI. Ind. or. t. 51. 

Yar. a. pitbivloba, Hf. and Th. 1. c. 

Yar. p. PUBESCBNB, Hf. and th. 1. c. 

Yar. y. IiATIFOLIA, Hf. and Th. 1. c* 

Hab. Tropical forests and moister upper mixed forests from Chittagong 
Md Ava down to Tenasserim. Fr. J an. 

8. XT* DESMOS, Dun. Anon* 112 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I* 62. 
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Hab. Frequent in tropical and low forests all over Pegu and Martaban ; 
also Tcnasserim. FI. June ; Fr. October. 

It is difficult to distinguish some states of this species from the former, 
for the peduncles vary very much in length, as do also the petals with regard 
to size and shape. • 

di. U. LATiFOLiA, Hf. and Th. Ind. FI. I. CO. 

Hab. Martaban, in dry iiill-forchts on limestone rocks along the Nga- 
choung of the Salween Brandis). FI. May. 

5. IT. sri<Nor£TALA, Hf. and Th. FI. Ind. I. 1G3, and Ind. FI. I. 60. 
Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmcin (Lobb)». 

G. U. BONGiFLOBA, lloxb, FI. lud. II. 6G8 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 61. 

Had. Chittagong. 

7. U. i)Ai!»iMA8cnA]iA, Bl. FI. tTflv. Avon. 65. t. 27 ; ITf. and Th. FI. 
Ind. 1. 136, and Ind. FI. I. 01. {FeUicalgj^ argenlea^ Griffi Not. Dicot. 
700?). 

Var. o. Blumei, Hf. a'ld Th. 1. c. 

Var. jS. Wallicuii, Ilf. and Th. 1. c. (IT", coelophheay Scheff. Obs. 
phyt. 6?). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of Martabah and Tenasserim to 
the Andamans ; albo Ava. FI. Febr. to May. 

Polyalthia* BL 

. 

Conspectus of species. 

Sect, 1. Monoon, Miii. FI. licrmaplinKlito. IVtals fl.it. Ovules solitary, erect. 

§ FloMcis usiully nitljcr 1.irge; eaipels obluug or elongate oud cylindrical. 

X IVtuls linear to liiu^ar-ljiiceoUte or Kpathulate-liiiear. 

Leaves glubroub, ouc-coloured, a])ieulate or hbortly ucumiuute ; carpels obvorsely ovoid, 

^ .. P. lateriflora. 

Leaves glabrous glaucous or viliitihli beiicatli, sliortl^ nenminate, Sumatrana, 

% % I’ctals o^dte to ovate-laiUToUte and elliptical. * 

Carpels almost globular, glabrous?, leaves gbibious, .. ... P,nHida, 

Ciii^^lb velvety ; leaves along tlie nerves Ix^iieatli pubcrulous, ...P, memhranacea, 

Caipels ^ongule-obloiig, glabrous ; leaves along the nerves pubescent, ...P. JenkiaaU, 
§ § Flovicrh small, on blender pedicels; cutikIs globular, pea-bhaped. 

Leaves along the nerves beueatb pubcsceui, bluui or nearly so ... ...P. svlerosa. 

Leaves pubescent beneath, acuifiiiiate, ... * ... .<• *• P. ceraeoides. 

Sect, 2. JCupoljfalthta, Floworh heimaxihroditc. Petals flat. Ovules 2, superposed, 
asoendiug. 

Fowen small, sessile or nearly so^ sometimes clusljiprcd, ... P. duHa, 

1. P. LATEUCfLOBA., {Quatieria lateriflora, Bl. Bydr. 20 and FI. Jar. 
Anon. 100, t. 50 and 52 i). ; Omtteria apaihvlata, T. ot B. in Tydsohr. Nat. 
\er. Ned. Ind. ZXIY, petalis latioribus; P. .(miorwin, Bth.andH£ Ind. 
FL 1. 63.) 
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Hab. Not unoommon in tlie tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah and Martaban ; ^so Tenasserim. Fr. May, June. 

2. P. SuMATBAiTA ( Ouatteria Sumatran^^ Miq. Suppl. FI. 43umatr. 
*8B0; JUbnoon Smiatranmn^ Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat II. 19). 

Hab. Tenasserim (or Andamans V) (Helf.). 

3. P. BiTiBA, Bth. and Hf. lud. FI. I. 64. {ChMtteria nitida^ A. DO. 
Hem. Anon. 41. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall). 

Ouatteria membranacea, A. DC. Mem. Anon. 41. Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 68. 
is hardly different from the above. 

4. P. jEWKn»siT, Bth. and Ilf. Ind. FI T. 64. (^Ouatteria Jenkinsii^ 
Hf. and Th. FI. Ind. 1. 141 ; P. AndamnnicOylLviiL and And. Hep. 2 ed.29). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of South Andaman and the 
adjacent islandb. FI. begin of H. S. 

6. P. STTBEJiosA, Bth and Hf. Ind. FI I. 65 ; Bcdd. Icon. PL Ind. or. 
t. 56. (JTvaria suheroaay Hqxb. Oorom. PL I. t. 34 and FI. Ind. II. 667). 

Hab. Tenabserim. Fr Febr. 

6. P CEiiAbOJiiES, Bth. and Ilf. Ind. FI. I 63. {Uvaria ceraaoideB 
Roxb. Corom. PL 1. 1. 33, and FI. Ind. II. 666; Qmlltria ceraaoidea^ 
Dun. Mem. Anoii. 28 ;*P. bifaruty Bth. and llf. Ind. PL 1. 62). 

Hab. Prome (Wall ) Fr. Sept. Get. 

Wallich’s bpeeiniens in HBO. are in fruit, and, therefore, it is very 
improbable that the flower'* (which appear during H. S.) should belong to 
the same bpecimens in Kew lleib. rcierred to P. hifaria, 

7. P. ? DTIBIA, Kurz ill And. Hep. 2iid od. 29 (P. maeropliyjla^ Hf. 
and Th. Ind FI. I. 66, excl. byii.) var. a ULABJiiObciJiiA, petals broader, 
leaves and branchletb glabrebcent, var. Falcobebi, brauchlets and leaves 
beneath puljfjiieent, petals lcs'« iinbneate in bud. 

Hab. Var. a. Frequent in the tropical forests on the Andamans ; var. 

Moulmcin (Falc. 645). FI. May, June. 

I have only male flowers, and the imbrication of the petals (especially 
m the Andaman plant) indicates a different genus. Hf. and Th. identify 
the plant with Blume’s Qmlteria macroykylla (= Trivalvaria macrophylla^ 
Mii., Ouatteria brevipetala^ Miq.) which rcbcmbles especially the Andaman 
plant BO much that I confounded it with it in my Andaman Report. This 
has, however, the inner petals tliick and fleshy, narrowed at baso and the 
broad triangular blades (see BL FL Jav. Anon. t. 62. B. f. 2,) coimivent 
somewhat after the fashion of MilrepJiora. 

Boub^l speeieB, 

1. P. OOSTATA, Hf and Th. Ind. FL I. 67. 

Hab. Tenasserim, along the Attaran river (Wall.) 

Hf. and Th. refer this to Uie genus Trivaharia^ Miq. 
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Anitfc^gorea, 8t. Hil« 

1. A. Luzonekbis, a. Gray in Bot. TJ. S. Expl. Exp. 27 ; Hf. Ind. PL 
I. 68. {A. Zeylantea, Hf. and Th. FI. Ind. I. 144 ; Bedd. Icon. FI. Ind. , 
or. t. 46 ) 

Has.. Not nnfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and the 
southern slopes of the Pegu Yomah , also on the Andamans. FI. Maji 
June ; Fr. Aug. 

Popowia, Endl. 

1. P. Helfebi, Hf and Th. Ind. FI I. 60. 

Has. Tenasserim, King’s island (Helfoi). 

Cyathooalsrz, Champ. 

1. C. MABTABAincus, Hf. and Th Ind. FI I. 58, 

Hab. Not uncommon in the tropical forests of Martaban down to 
Tenasserim, rare in those of the eastern and bouihein slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah. Fr. March, Apr. 

Anona, h 

Conspectus of spefAes. 

* Fruits areolate. 

Leaves usually blunt ; inner petals minute or almost none ; fruit with prominent convex 
areolcB, • •• • • • ees •• A squamosa. 

Leaves acuminate, huger , nreolcs of fimi not or l)aidl> projecting, .. A, rettoulatu* 

• • Fruits vciy Urge, muricate. 

All parts glabrous .. ... ... ... .. A fn/urtcateu 

1. A SQUAMOSA, L. sp. pi. 757 ; Boxb FI. Ind. II 657 ; Bot. Mag. 
t. 8095 1 Bl. PI. Jav. Anon. 107. t. 53 B. , Hf. Ind. FI. I. 78 

Hab. Cultivated all over Burmah, more especially and on a large scalq 
in the Prome district. FI. March ^ 

^ 2. A. BETicuLATA, L sp. pi. 757 ; Ro\b. FI. Ind. II. 657 ; Bot. Mag. 

t. 2911 ; Hf. Ind FI I 78. 

Hab. Not much cultivated in Burmese gardens. 

8. ' A. MUBICATA, L. sp. pi 756 ; Miq FI. Ind. Bat. 1-2. *84. 

Hab. Cultivated in gardens of Tenassetim, especially the southern 
ports. 

Artabotrys, B. Br. 
fknspcctus of speem. 

S Blade of petals flattened. 

X Petals oblong-lanoeolate, nsual^ narrowed at base^ with the boideiB 
leflexed. 

O Flowers arising from hooM peduncles. 

Young parts rusty temShtose; leaves flrmly conaceoua glabrous; petals densely tiwny 
tomentose ... ... ... ... ... tfusAfstmss 
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Qnite g^riaona } Imtm fhin ondaoeoiU) petali gUbnnw or pnbeniloiu.»X oioraUuimro,^ 
0 0 Flowers arising directly from the lateral brandiletsb pednnde 
reduced or only indicated. 

Small erect shrub, adult parts all glabrous. ... ... ... 2 L XunfU. 

% >C Petals narrow, linear, dongate, ... ... •• A* speciofaa. 

§ § PetBl*blade terete or triquetrous, fleshy, subulate or linear. • 

Petals triquetrous ; branohlets and leayes beneatli pubescent ... . A, JBtrmanum9» 

Petals terete; all parts glabrous .. ... .„A, tuaveolMS* 

1. A. OBABBIFOLIITB, Hf. and Th. lud. FI. 1. 61. 

Has. Martaban (Dr. Brandis). 

2. A. ODOBATIBBIMTTB, B. Br. in Bot. Beg. t. 423 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I.' 
64. {A. %amatus, Bl. FI. Jav. Anon 60, t. 29 and 31, 0 ; Uvaria odoratk^ 
Bima et XT. imcata^ Bozb. FI. Ind. II. 6G6 ; A. Slwnei^ Hf. and Th. FI. 
Ind. I. 12 s ; A, intemiedim^ Hasbk. PI. Jav. rar. 173). 

Has. Tenasserim, Jjanks of rivers, along the Attaran etc. ; Ava, 
near Mandalay, probably cultivated. (Dr. J. Anderson.) 

8. A. KvBzn, Hf. and Th. Ind. F1.*I. 54. 

Hab. Not imfrequent in the Eng forests of Pegu and Martaban, on 
laterite. FI. Apr. 

4. A. SPEGiosns, Kurz in And. Bcp. 1 ed. App. B. 1 ; Hf. Ind. 

FI. L 66. 

Hab. In the tropical forests along Middle Straits, South Andaman. 
FI. May. 

5. A. Bubmabicus, A. DC. Mem. Anon. 86 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I, 65. 
{Shopahpeialum untflortm^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 717). 

Hab. Not unfrequeut in tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah ; Tenasserim from Moulmuin to Mergui ; also Ava, on Taong 
dong (Wall) FI. No^. ; Fr. Febr. 

6. A.<;»17AV£0lens, Bl. FI. Jav. Anon. 62, t. 30 and 81, D. ; Hf. Ind. 
FI. I. 66. {^Bliopalopetalim ap. Griff. Not. Dicot. 716). 

Hab. Chittagong (Hf. and Th.), Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff). 

* Oxymitra, Bl. 

Conapectua of apec^ea. 

* Sq^Mils diort^ coriaceous, 2 to 8 lin. long. 

Petals from abroad base narrowly linear, nearly 2 in. long, slightly pubescent 0. aUnopMla* 
Petals oblong-loBoeolate, blunt, very thick, tawny puborulous, .. O. MaceleUanduL 

Incomj^tely known. ... ... ... ... ...O. 

• • Sepids as in Qonioihalaimm, membranous and nerved, large about 7 to 8 

lin. long. 

Petals ohhmg-laneeolatc, about 1| in. long, acute, tawny puhesceni^ O.Jbmicata. 

1. O. BTEKOFBXALA, Hf. and Th. Ind, FI. I. 71. 

Hab« TenasBerim, Moulxnein and Thoungyeen (Falc., Brandis). FI Apr. 
4b 0. MAOOidEiJiiABlui^ Hf. and Th, Ind. FI. I. 70. 
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^ Hab. Not mifreqtient in the tropical and low fovest of the southern 
dopes of tibie Pegu Tomah, chiefly on permeable laterite. FI. May to June. 

8. O. BOBBiCATA, Hf. and Th. FI. lud. I. 146 and Ind. FI. I. 71. 
(Uvaria fomicata, Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 662). 

HAB.^Not unfroquent in the topical forests of South Andaman ; 
Tenasserim, Mergui (Oriff.). FI. May. 

Doubtful species^ 

1. O. TOOBJBFOLTA, Hf. and Th. FI. Ind. I. 146 and Ind. FL I. 71. 
Hab. Tenasserim^ Tavoy (Wallich). 

Goniothalamus, Bl. 

Gompectm of species. 

Flowers about 0 lin. loujif . ... ... ... G. se^quipe^alis. 

Flowers about 2 in. long ... . . ... ^ ... . G. Qriffithii. 

1. G. BESQUiPFDALTS, Hf and Til. FI. lud. I. lOS and Ind. FI. I. 73. 
(Ouafteria sesquipcdalist Wall. PI. As. rar. III. i. 266). 

Hab. Tenasscrim (teste llf. and Th). 

2. G. GjiTPriTUir, Hf. and Th. FI. Ind. I. 110 and Ind. PI. I. 73. 
Hab. Bather rare in tlie tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 

Pegu Yomah (headwaters of Swaclioung) \ Martaban (Brandis) ; Teuasserim, 
Mergui (Qrifl*}. 

Melodomm, Dun. 

Conspectus of species. 

Sect, 1. Pyramidani^, Miq. Calyx ryutliifoim, S-lobiMl Flowers laigc, 2-5 in. long. 
Flowers 4-5 in. long, wliiUs leases membi.iiious qTiite glabious, ...Af. macraufhum, 
Flowers 2-3 in. long, yellonv ; Icuveb beneath densely puberulous, glabn^scent coiia^- 
ouB, .. ... .. ... ... M. prtsmaticum. 

Sect, 2. Eu~MeJodorumk Cal}\ deeply 3-eleft ; flowers small, 1 in. or less (bug. 

Flowers about an in. long or a little lunger ; carpels simid^ tomeutose, ...Af. rubiffinoaum, 
Flowors about t in. long, ... ... ... ... .. Af. GnJUhii, 

Flowers uearly | in. long ; carpels densely ycrrucoso, pubescent^ .^Af. i>errHcoeum, 

Flowers i in. long ; carpels almost glabrous, .. ... ... Af. hicolor. 

1. M. HACBABTHVM Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng., 1872, 291. (27no- 
iiafftacraA^Aa,Kurzin And. Bep. ed. 1. App. B. 1 ; Pyramidanthe maermtha^ 
Eurz, 1. 0 ., ed. 2, p. 29). 

Hab. Bather rare in the tropical forests about Port Mouat, South 
Andaman. FI. June. 

The large flowers resemble much those of XTnona longifiora^ the leaves 
those of OmiathalamusjBardicpetalus. 

2. M. BUBiGnrosiTH, Hf. and Th. FI. Ind. 1. 116 and Ind. FL I. 79. 
ELlb. Bare in the tropical forests of Martaban (E. of Tounghoo ) ; 

Tenaiserim; Chittagong. " p 
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8. M. OsorarTHn, Hf. and Th. FI. Ind. 1. 120 Xnd. 1. 
(FieoUtifma eeandene, Gri£P. Not. Dicot. 706). 

^ Hab. TenasBerim, Mergui (Griff.) FI. Decb. 

4. M. vfjiBUCOSiTM, Hf. and Tb. FI. Ind. 1. 119 and Ind. FI. I. 80t 
Hab. Ava, KbaJsyon hills^ Ponsce (J. And.). FI. Apr. 

6. M. BicoLOB, Hf. and Tli. FI. Ind. 1. 119 and Ind. FI. I. 80. 
{Uvaria hieolor^ lloxb. FI. Ind. If. 662). 

Hab.‘ 'tropical forcstb of the western slopes of Pegu, along the head* ' 
waters of the Panyo-gyoe choung (ibeder of Toungnyo choung) ; Ava (acdbrd. 
Hf. and Th.). • 

Mitrephora* Bl. 

Conapectm of species^ 
o Flowers dioocions, small (about 3 lin. lonf?). 

Leaves (except nerves bcueatli) glabrous ; inflorescence and petals tomentose^ Jf. reiUmtatau 
^ • • Flowers conspicuous, 1 to 2 in. in diameter. 

Leaves softly tomentoso beneath ; floiivers 2 in. across, en diort and thick pedi- 
cels, ... ... » M, tomentoaa. 

Leaves minutely pubc^rulous or almost glabrous, chartaccous ; flowers about an in. across, 
on long slender pedicels, ... ... », 2i£. vande^flora, 

1. M. BETicviiATA, Hf. and Th. Ind. FI. I. 77. (ZT. reticulata^ BL 
FI. Jav. Anon. 60. t. 21 ; M. aperta, T. ct B. in Nat. Tydsch. Ned. Ind.). 

Hab. Tcnasscrim (Helf). 

2. M. TOMEBTOSA, Hf. and Th. FI. Ind. 1. 113, and Ind. FI. 1. 76. 
Hab. Chittagong. ^ 

8. M. VANDA3PL011A, Kurz, MS. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah and 
Martaban. FI. Febr.-^March. 

This should be compared with M, Maingayi^ Hf. and Th., a species 
which I cannot recognize from the description alone. There are two varietieB 
differing in the texture and pubescence of the leaves, but the flowers are 
alike in botll^ * 



Orophea, BL 

Conepeclm of epeciee. 

o Flowers veiy small (hardly 2 to 3 lin. in diameter). 

Leaves glabrous j sepals minutely hispid, cUiate; carpels globular, stalked, . O. polgcarpm. 
Leaves along the nerves pubescent ; sepals densely pubescent ; caxpds elongated, obhmg, 
sessile, ... ... ... ... ...O. AeflMHHkw. 

* * Flowers rather large (about an in. in diameter). 

Leaves rather laige^ pubescent beneath, *** ...O. ^0iHfNullis8. 

1. O. poIiTOabfjl, a. do. M4ni. Soo. G.m. V. 89 ; H£ Ind. SI. I. 9l« 
(^AnonacM OriflL Dioo(i. lo. t. 664 P, Mthdorum Kun in 

And. B«p. Afp. B. p. L) 

' . 8 
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Hab. Hather frequent in the tropieal forests of the Andamans ; 
Martaban, Meeplay (Brandis) ; Tenasserim, along the Salween (Wll.). FK 
March ; Fr. Juno. ^ 

2. O, iiEiXAKDKA, 131. Bydr. 18 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1-2, 20. {jBocagea 
hexandray Bl. FI. Jav. Anon. 13,1.40; O. acuminata^ K. DC. Mem. Soe. 
Gen. V. 39 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 91). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall.). 

3. O. Bbanbtstt, Ilf. and Th. Ind. FI. I. 92. 

Hab. Not uncommon along clioungs in the tropical forests of M.^rta- 
ban (Toukyeghat) ; Teiiassoriin, Tliounggyccn (Brandis). FI. Apr. May. 

Miliusa, Iiesch. 

CoQisppclus of species. 

• Poclicols 2 to 4 in. lon{», without or with a rudimentary bractloi. . 

Tomontosc ; ben'ios toinentosc, shortly Ktalkod, ... •• ,..M. veluiina. 

• • IVdiceis short, only 6 to 10 liii. loiiff. 

Bmnchlcts and leaves beneath rusty xmbesceiit; flowers about I in. long; pedic(4s 
bractcoled, ... * ... ... ... ...M. Hoxhurtjhinna. 

Leaves glabrous j'flow'ers nearly an long; iH'dieels braeteoled,.,. .. M. trislis. 

Almost glabmiis ; xiediccils without hraetlet., ... ... »,.M. Sfhrocarpa, 

1. M.* VELiTTTFTA, Hf. and Th. FI. Ind. I. 151 and Ind. PI. 1, 87 ; 

Bcdd. le. PI. Ind. or. t. 87. {I7varia villosa^ Hoxb. FI. Ind. II, GGl). 

Hab. In the lower mixed, the low mid moist forests, (Mitering also the 
savannah fon •its ; Ava ; common in Pegu, hut rare in Martaban, also in 
Tenassenm. FI. H. 8. ; Fr. Begin, of ll.,S. 

' 2. M. Koxbubohiana, Ilf. and Th. FI. Ind. I. 150 and Ind. FI. I. 
87. {TTvaria (UoicQy lioxb. FI. Ind. II. G59 ; llyalostcmma Jloxburgliianay 
Wall. Cat. G434 ; Griff. Dicot. Icon. t. G53 ; FhcBantUus dioicus^ Kurz m 
Joum. As. Soc. 1870, G2). 

Hab. Chittagong; Tenasserim. 

3. M. TKTSTis, Kurz, MS. 

Ha 3. Ava, Kbakyen hills, at Poiisee (Dr. J. Anderson). March. 

4. M. SCLEBOCAIIPA, Kui’z in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1872, 201. 
(JSaccopetalmn sclerocarpmn, Ilf. and Th. Ind. FI. I. 88). 

Hab. Not uufrequent in the upper mixed forests of the Martaban hills, 
F. of Tounghoo, at 2000 to 3000 ft. elevation ; Tenasserim, Moulmein 
(Wall.) FI. March. 

The difference between ^iKBantlms and Miliusa is restricted to tlie 
nature of the connective, a cliaractcr which in TJvaria has met with no 
consideration. 

N. B. Nepheostigma, sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 717 from Mergui I 
l^annot identify. GrifHth says that the genus is easily recognizable by 
^pe sepals and outer iietals being conform. Now if “ sepala exteriora majora'* 
for minora f we might compare it with Miliusa or TPhwanihus^ 
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Consj^ecius of genera, 

Tnh, I, TTNOSPOBJS^. Ciirpi*l« 3, rarely 6. Stylo-scar almost terminal; rarely 
ventral or almost basal. Seeds ineuiseoid or rarely oblong, albuminous. Cotyledons 
leaty, usually spreading laterally. * 

* Petals 6, sborter than the inner sepals. Style-soar almost terminal. 

1. Pakajusxa. Sex>als G. Filaments coniiaU;, tbe antliers in heads. Seeds menis- 
coid. 

2. Asi'IDOCABTA. Scjials 12. Filaments connate, the antbors sessile round the 
peltate end of the column. Seeds oblong. 

3. TiMGsrouA. Sejials G. Stamens 5 ; anther-cells lateral, distinct. Seeds mcnis- 
coid. Alfnimen ruminate. 

. * * Petals none. 

4 FjiiBAUitEA. Sepals 9. Stiiiueiis G, free. Style-scar almost terminal. Albumen 
homy. 

5. Anamiiita. Seyials G, in 2 rows. Filaments eon mile, anthers sessile at the end 
of the coliinin. Styh‘-sear almost basal. Albumen ruminate. 

Trib. IT. COCCtn/EJ^. Flowers 3 -mewms. Ovaries usually 3. Style-scar almost basal, 
rarely almost ttunaiiial. Steeds horseshne-s^aped. Albumen coxnous. Embryo 
slender, the cotyledons linear or only slightly cUlaied. 

X Albumen ruminate. 

6. Tiiaacoma. Petals 0, minute. Caiiu'ls G-12. 

X X Albumen ]iom(»geiu‘ous. 

7. Llmaoia. Petals 5 — 8. Styles short, coiniwessod. 

8. Petals 6. (Carpels 3— G. Stales subulato, simple or 2-clefb. 

Trib, III. CIISSAMP£LI1>M^E, Flowers 3 -5-nierons. Ovaric*s usually solitary. Style- 
scar usually almost basal. ^idoeai*p doisally murieate or ei^hiiinte. Seeds horseshoe- 
shnx>ed. Albumen senility, fiiiibryo linear, the cotyledons ajipnvssed. 

9. STK^T 1 A^’ 1 A. Petals 3 to 5, shorter than tlie seiads, rather tliick. Stamiual 
column x^oltato at summit. Flowers umbellate. 

10. Cissam:pki.os. Mule ll. : se])als 4; i>elals united in a cn^). Female tl : sexads and 
petals 1 — ^2f’tlie latter entire 2-elefL or -x»arted; styles simple. Flowers cymose or 
racemose. 

11. CYCitVX. Male (1. : Se])als connate ; i»etals more or less connate. Female fl : 

Hcpids 2, l.atcral, free ; petals none ; styles 2-]mrted Flowers ]>anieled. • 

IVib. LV, FACllYOONEA'L Flowers usnally 3-incrous. Ovaries and carpels usually 
3, rarely 9 — 12. Stylo-scar alinolit biisid or veiitiiiL Seed curved hooked or inllexcd, 
without alhumeu. Colyledous thick and fleshy. 

12. PACUYaoKE. Sepals, petals and stamens, 6 each. Autlicrs blunt. Styles thick. 
Drapes reniform. 


Farabsena, Miera. 

1. P. BAGiTTATA, Micrs in Tayl, Ann. scr. 2-VII. 89 and Contr. Bot. 
III. 67 and 391, t. 98 ; Hf. I;id. Fl. I. 96. 

Not unfrequent in tlie tropical forests along the casteiniilbpes of 
the Pegu Yomah and Martaban; also Ava and Chittagong. 1^. March, 
Ax)r, — Pr. May, June. 
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Aspidocarya^ Hf. and Th. 

1. A. TTVIPEIIA, Hf. and Th. PI Ind. I. 180 and Ind. PI. I. 95. 
Miers coutrib. III. 5S. t. 90. var. mollts, all pai*ts softly pubescent. 

Hap. Ava, Khakyen hills, Ponsee (J . Anderson). FI. Apr. 

Ti:Lospora» Miers. 

Compectus of ttpecies, 

* Drupes tlie size of a poii, tlie pntuiiicn tiil»erciilatc. 

Young parts and the orbicular-ovate blunt lesivcs beiio^tli tomuutose, ,..T. iomeniosa. 

Young parts aud the cordatc-ovate acuiiiiuute leaves beneath pub(‘sceiit, ,„T. Malabarica. 
All .parts glabrous, ... ... ... ... ... ,..T,erispa. 

* * Futamen smooth. 

All parts glabrous ; drupes the size ot‘ n ])ca, ... ••• ,..T. cordtfolia. 

Young leaves and shoots pul>csceiit or tomentose ; drupes the size of a cherry, 1\ nwiiHora, 

1. T. TOMENTOSA, Micrs in Tayl. Ann. ser. 2 VII. 38 and Contr. Bot. 
III. 83 ; Hf. Ind. PI. I. 96. {Menispermum tomentoeum^ Hoxb. PI. Ind. 
III. 813). 

Hab. Ava (Wall.) ^ 

2. ^T. Malabaiitca, Miers in Tayl. Ann. ser. 2. VII. 38 and Contr. 
Boli. III. 32 ; Hf. Ind. PL I. 96. 

Hab. Cbittugong (Hf. and Tb.) 

3. T. CBiBPA, Miers in Tayl. Ann. ser. 2, VII. 38 and Contr. Bot. III. 
84 Sclieff. Obs. Phyt. III. 71. t. 1. {Menispertntm vermcominj Koxb. PL; 
Ind. III. 808). 

Hab. Pegu (teste Hf. and Tli.) ; Arraean, |[andoway (teste Miers). 

4. T. COBDIFOLIA, Miers in Tayl. Ann. ser. 2. VJL 38 and Contr. Bot. 
III. 31 ; Hf. Ind. PL 1. 97 ; Sclicff. Obs. Phyt. 111. 71, t. 2. {Mcnispa^mmi 
eordifolium^ Willd. IV. 826; Itoxb. PI. Ind. 111. 81X? Cocculus cordifolius 
DC. Syst. I. 618 ; Wight Ic. t. 485-48G). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the forests of the Andaman islands ; Ava 
(Wall.); Chittagong. 

lloxburgh figures the stems of his plant as 5- (or 6 ?) angular, and the 
angles as produced into membranous waved wings ; it can, therefore, hardly 
be the same as Miers's. 

6. T. NUBiFJiOBA, Kurz in Jouni. As. Soc. Bengal, 1872, 292. {Cocculus 
nudiJloruSy Griff. Not. Dicot. 307). 

Hab. Rather frequent in the tropical forests of the E. slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah and Martaban ; also Tenasserim. — PL March, Apr. ; Pr. Begin, 
of R. S. 

Pibraurea, Dour. 

1. P. TINCTOBIA, Lour. PL Coch. II. 769 ; Miers Contr. Bot. III. 41 ; 
Hf. Ind. PL I. 98 Scheff. Obs. Phyt. III. 73, t. 4.' 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Griff.). 
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Hab. Not unfreqiicnt in the -tropical forests alons^ the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomali and Martaban down to Tenasscrim (Moulmein); also 
Chittagong. 

2. C. LiNNiEANUS, (Meniepermtm hirsuium L. sp, pi. 1409 lloxb. FI. 

Ind. III. 811; Menispermum ; Cocculm mllosusy DC. 

Syst. I. 525; Hf. and Tli. Ind. FI. I. 101). 

Hab. Frequent in hedges, shrubl>cries, etc. around villages all over 
Pegu and Prome ; also Ava. FI. Jan. Febr. 

3. C. INCAXITS, Colebr. in Linn. Trans. XVII. 57 ; Schefl*. Obs. Phyt. 
III. 76, t. 10. (J^rn'icampiflue incanus^ Miers in Tayl. Ann. ser. 2. VII. 
40 and Contr. Bot. III. 118 ; Ilf. and Th. liid. FI. I. 102 ; Menispennum 
vilhsim itoxb. FI. Ind. 111. 812). 

Hab. fVequciit in savannahs, mixed and other deciduous forests all over 
Burrnah from Chittagong, Ava, Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasscrim, up 
to 8000 ft. elevation. FI. March. 

' Stephania, Lour. 

Conspectus of species. 

Leaves glabrous or pnbosccut ; flowers very shortly pediceljctl, in lieiuMikc umbcllets, 

.. 8f, h>eniamtifoiia» 

Leaves glabrous; flowers slenderly pedicellod foniiiiig loose eyniose nmbellets, Si, rotunda, 

1. St. HEENANiJTFOUA, Walp. Uop. I. 90 ; Hf. and Th. FI. I. 196 
and Ind. FI. I. 108 ; AViglit Jc. t. 989. 

Var. a. glabrkscens, Hf. and Th. 1. c. * 

Var. P i)iscoT.ou Hf. and Th. 1. c. . {Cissampiclos liernandifolia^ Willd., 
Kcjxb. FI. Ind. 111. 842 ; Lissampclos hexandni^ Koxb, 1. c. 810). 

Hab. Frequent all over Burrnah from Ava and Chittagong down to 
Tenasserimppn savannahs and mixed forests, etc. FI. March to June ; Fr. 
Ai>r. June. 

2. St. uotunba, Lour. FI. Coeh. 747 ; Hf. and Th. FI, Ind. 1. 197 
and Ind. FI. 1, 108 ; Scheff. Obs. IMiytol. III. 79, t. 14. {Cissanipcloe glahra 
Boxb. FI. Ind. III. 840, Wal-tiedde, Gaertn. Fruct. I. t. ISO.). 

Hab. Freejnent in mixed forests and shrubberies round villages, etc. of 
Pegu ; also Tenasserim, Moultneiu ; Andamans. FI. Miiy, June. 

CissampeloB, L. 

1. C. PABTfiTUA, L. sp. pi. 1473 ; Hf. and Th. FI. Ind. I. lOS and Ind. 
FI. I. 103 ; Scheff*. Obs. Phyt. III. 79, t. 14. ((7. L. sp. pi. Il73 ; 

Boxb. FI. Ind. III. 842 ; O, convolmlacea^ Willd. ; Boxb. 1. e.) 

Hab. Common all over Burma and adjacent provinces, in all leafshed- 
ding forests and , in cultivated lands, but specially in the savannahs and 
savannah-forests, up to 3000 J!1b. elevation. FI. H. S. 
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Anamirta, Colebr. 

I. A. CocCTJLirs, WA. Prod. I, 446; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 98. (A, 

paniculata^ Colebr. Linn. Trans. Xlll. 66 ; Miers Contr. Dot. III. 51 ; 
Menispermum Cocculus, L. sp. pi. 1468 ; Poxb. FI. lud. 111. 807 ; MenU^ 
permvm heteroclUum^ Eoxb. 1. c. 817). 

Has. Tenasserim, Moubnein (Falconer). FI. Febr. 

Tiliacora, Colebr. 

1. T. hacemosa, Colebr. in Lin. Trims. XIII. 67 ; Miers Contr. 
Bot. III. 76 t. 104 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1 99. {Menift 2 )ermani polymrpum^ Koxb. 
FI, Ind. III. 816; Tiliacora acuminata^ Miers in Tayl. Ann. ser. 2. VII. 
39; Schefll Obs. Pliytol. III. 74. t. 7) Cucculus acmiinatiis^ DC. Prod. 
I. 99 ; Deless. Icon. Sel. I. i. 95). 

Hab. Pegu (teste F. M.ason.) 

Limacia» Lour. 

Conspectus of sjyccies^ 

Suhff. 1. ITypserjm^ Miers. SejnilsN — 12, broad, of Uiiu texture, the smaller ones im1)neato. 
Older Idhvcs {'Inbi'ouH ; stamens 0 to 1 0, * ... . ... ,.,L.cuitiiidala, 

Siibtf, 2. Eu-JJmacia, Mierm Sepals 0, thick, vulvate in bud. 

StauioiiH 3 ; adult leaves glabrous, ... ... ... Iriandra. 

Stamens 6; branches and leaves beneath velvety tumeiitose, ... ...A velulim, 

1. L. cirspiBATA^ Hf. and Tli, FI. Ind. I. 189, and Ind. FI. I. 100. 
ScIicff^Obs. Phytogr. III. 75 t. 8. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Morgui ((JrifT). 

2. L. TUTANJ)UA, M iers in Tayl. Aim. ser. 2, VIT. 43 ; Hf. Ind. FI, I. 
100. ; {Menispermum triandrum^ lloxb. FI. Ind. III. 816 ; L, Amherstiana^ 
Miers Contr. HI. 112). 

Hab. Promo (Wall.) ; Tenasserim, Kogiin, Amherst (Wall, and Falo). 

3. L. VE1.TJTINA, Miers in I'ayl. Ann ser. 2, VII. 43 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 
100. {Cocculus viJJosus, GrilT. Not. Dicot. 308 ?). 

Hi(B. Tenasserim, Moulmein (Lobb. 335) ; Mergui (GrifT). 

Cocculus, DC. 

Conspectus of species, 

Suhg, 1. Cocculus. Styles simple. 

Leaves glabrous, on very long petioles, ... ... . . , C. glauccscens. 

Leaves more or less pubcsc^uit, especially hcncatli ; petioles short, ... . . . C. viUosus. 

Suhg. 2. Pericampglus. Styles 2-part(.*tb 

Leaves almost peltate, toinentose or xmbcsccut beneath, ... m^C.ineawus. 

1. C. GLAUCESCENS, 131. I3ydr. 25 ; Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 
84. (O. nutcrocarpus, WA. Prod. I, 13 ; Wight 111. I. 22, t. 7 ; Hf. Ind. 

n.I. 101 ). . 
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Cyolea, Am. 

1. C. PELTATA, Hf. and Th. FI. lud. 1. 201 and Ind. FL 1. 104' ; 
Scheff. Obs. Phyt. III. 79, t. 15. 

Had. Not unfreciuent in the open, especially the hill Eng-forests, and 
in dry and drier upper mixed forests all over Burma from Chittagong and 
Ava down to Tenasserim. FI. Fr. Oct. to March. 

Pachygone* Miers. 

Compcctus of Biyccias, 

Inflorcscoticc and dnipcfl donsrly toincnto.se ; leavi'.s with pifnuineut nei*\’-atioii, T. drvtifcarpa. 
Inflorescence {vlubmuM ; ieaves almost polLsbcd, ... ... P. otloriftra, 

1. P. nASYCAiiPA, Kurz in Jouni. As. Soc. Bong. 1870.62. {Anilr 
iaxiB ramlflora^ Miers Contr. III. 1871, J15S). 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, Moulmein District, on limestone (Dr. 
Stoliezka). FI. 11. S. 

2. P. OBOBiFEBA, Micrs Contr. Bot. III. 333. 

Hab. Common in the swamp forests of Proine, Pegu and Martaban ; 
Tenasserim, Moiiluiein, on limestone rocks (Parish). 

1 liave seen nc5 authentic s])eeimens of F. oilorlfera, and refer my 
])1ani here on the authoiity of Baker {in lit.). Unfortunately I did not 
succeed in finding eitlnjr flower or fruit of this coininon climber, but it 
coi*tainly is different from P. ovata. 

One or two other large-leaved s^ieeies occur on the Andamans and 
Nicobars, but they arc only in leaves. 

CouBpcclus of genera, 

Trib. I. LAUDIZABALE^. Flowers unisexual or polygamous. Caii)el8 3. Usually 
cliinbers. 

1. Pabvatia. Leaves digitaU?. Stamens inouadelplions. Climbers. ^ 

Trih. II. BEUBBRIDTIJE, Flowers liermaplinHlite. Carpel solitary, erect or stcmlcss. 

2. B&bbxbis. Ovules erect, basilar. Fruit a berry. Sbrubs. 

Berbexis, Ii. 

1. B. Nepalensts, Spreng. Syst. vcg. II. 120 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 109 
{Mahonia Nepalensie^ DC. Prod. !• 109 DcIgbs. Icon. sel. II. t. 4 ; Bm 
Beschenaultiiy Wall. Cat. 1479 ; Wight Jc. t. 940). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.). 

Hf. and Th. in the first edition of their Flora of India cite Mergui 
as a habitat for Farvatia Brunoniana \ Dr. Brandis, however, informs me 
that no Burmese specimens of tliis species exist in the Kew Herhai*ium. 
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NYMPIIJEACE^. 

Conspectus of genera. 

Suhord. L NYMPIIJEJS. Sepnla 4 — 6. Petiils and stamens numerous- Carpels 
coiiflucut with one another or with the disk into one ovary ; ovules many. Seeds nlbuininous. 

1. NYMru^A. Sepals, lu'tals and shiiiieus half superior, inserted on tlie disk, the 
latter confluent with the carpels. Not armed. 

2. BAUCliAYA. Sepals inferior ; petals superior ; carpels immersed in the torus. 
Not armed. 

3. KiTiiYALE. Sepals, petals and stamens superior. CariM*ls immersed in the toms. 
Armed with sharp thorns. 

Suhord. IT. N^LUMBONJsl^d^. Sepals 4 or 5. Petals and stamens numerous, 
hyixi^ynons. Carpels sunk in i)its without order in the flat turbinate torus. 

4. Nelymuo. Only genus. 

Kymphosa, -Ij. 

Conspectus of species. 

Anthers without appendage, ... ... ... ... ..,N. Lotus. 

Anthers terminated with a long apiKUidage, ... ... ...N.sleilata. 

1. N. LotvS| L. sp. pi. 720 ; llf. and Th. FI. lud. I. 211 and Ind. 
FI. I. 114. 

Var. a. Lori’s, Hf. and Th. 1. c. ; {N. ruhroy lloxh. FI. Ind. II. 57G ; 
Wight 111. t. 10 ; Jlot. Itep. t. 503 ; J3ot. Mag. t. 1280, 1304 and 4005 ; 
JV. esculent tty Itoxh. 1. c. 57S). 

Var. p. c«iii)TT’OL*iA, llf. and Th. 1. c. 

Var. y. la'jiKSCKVs, 11 f. and Th. 1. c. (-ZV, puhcscensy Willd. sp. pi. II, 
1154 ? ; K. Lotusy lioxh. FI. Ind. II. 577). 

Has. In tanks, lakes and swamps, etc. ; var. a. not uufrequent nn 
Pegu ; also Tenasscrim ; var. p, in Chittagong ; var. y. not unfroquent in 
lakes and stagnant waters of th« lower parts of Pegu. FI. 11. S. 

2. N. STELLATA, Willd. sp. pi. 11. 1153; llf. and Th. Ind. 1.243 
and Ind. FI. I. 114. 

Var. u. CYAKEA, Hf. and Th. 1. c. (JV, eganea, Eoxb. FI. Ind. II. 577 ; 
If. stellatay 13ot. Mag. t. 205S). 

Var. p. PAEVIFLOBA, Hf. and Th. 1. c. {If. stellatay Willd. 1. c. ; But. 
Hep. t. 330 ; Itoxh. FI. Ind. II. 577.) 

Var. y. versicolor, Hf. and Th. 1. jj. 

Had. In stagnant waters and swamps ; var. a. and p. frequent in 
Chittagong, Pegu and Arracan ; var. y. Chittagong. FI. 11. S. 

Barclaya, Wall. 

1. B. LONOTFOLTA, Wall, in Linn. Trans. XV. 442, t. 18 ; Hook. Icon. 
PL t. 809-10 ; Griff. Not. Dicot. 218, t. 57 ; Hf. Ind. I. 116. 

Has. In running streams ; Pegu, Hangoon ; Tenasscrim, Moulmein 
and southwards to Mergui, apparently frequent. FI. H. S, 
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Eirryale, Salisb. 

1. E. feuox, Salisb. Ann. Bot. II. 73; Roxb. Corom. PI. III. t. 
244 ; Bot. Mag. t 1147 ; Griff. Dieot. t. 057 ; Hf. Iiid. I. 115. {Anneslea 
spinom^ Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 573; Bot.^Ilcg. t. 018). 

Hab. Chittagong, in swamps. FI. R. S. 

Nelumbo, Ad. 

1. N. NiTCTPEBA, Gaertn. Fruct. I. 73 ; Casp. in Miq. Ann. Mus. 
Lugd. Bat. 11. 242. {Neliimhiam apeciosum, Willd. sp. pi. II. 1258 ; Roxb. 
FI. Ind. II. 017; Bot. Mag. t. 003; Wight 111. I. t. 9 ; Ilf. Iiul. FI. 
I. 110), .* 

Hab. Not uufrcquent in stagnant waters of tin* alluvial plains of Pegu ; 
frequently cultivated in tanks, pagodas, etc. FI. Apr. May. 

PAPA VEBACEJE. 

Conapt^rtas of genera, 

1. 1*AI*AVEK. Capsulrs opening by short valves or pores. Stigmas 4 or more, 
radiating on a sessile disk. 

2. Aug KM ONE. Capsules opeuiug by short valves. Stigmas 4 to 6, radiating from 
the top of a di'pressed style. 

Fapaver. Ii. 

*1. P. soMNiFEttUM, L. sp. pi. 720 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. TI. 571 ; Engl. 
Bot. t. 2145; Sibtb. FI. Griee. t. 491; Uulib. FJ. Germ. III. t. 17; Hf. 
and Th. FI. Ind. I. 250, 

Hab. Not mneli eultivate<l in Buruiah, e3i)«}c*iiilly in Ava. FI. Fobr. 
March, Fr. Apr. May. 

« Argemone, Ii. 

♦1. A5ia. Mkxtcana, L. sj). pi. 727 ; Roxb. FL Ind. II. 571 ; Wight 
111. I. t. 11. ; Bot. Mag. t. 243 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1313 ; Gray. Geu. t. 47 ; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I J17. 

Hab. Domesticated in lower Ava ( J. Anderson) ; in cultivated lands 
near Rangoon, sporadically. FI. Jan. 

CRUCIFEEJE, 

Conapcctm of genera, 

* Pods elongate or short, dehiscing along their whole length, 'not jointed, rarely 
indL4aBcc]it at tlie summit. Sepiti and valves eipully broad and i)a]'allel. 

O Cotyledons aeciiuilM?iit. 

1. Nastuktiual. Pods long or short, the valves turgid or not. Seeds small, in 2 
rows. Flowers usually yellow. 

2. Card AMINE. Pods tiarrow, elongate linear, ilic valves flat and elastic. Seeds 
in 2 rows, a Flowcra usually white. 

O O Cotyledons lougiludiually eondupllctitc. 

9 
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3. Bwasht cS. PocIh cloiigatu. Stigina truncate or 2'lubcd. Seeds iu a single row. 

* * Pods short, dehiscing along their whole length, not articulate, the 
valves flat> ut right angles to tJie soptnin. 

4. Lepibifm. Pods ohlong, notelHul, 2- rarely 4 -seeded. Flowers white. 

* * # Pods elongiite, indehisc^.*nt, not joinU'd 1ml. contracted and pithy with- 
in between the seedfc. (‘otyledons incumbent. 

5. ItAl'nANUB. X'lowcr. pale lilac or white with coloured veins. 

Nasturtium, li. 

ConMjiecfuft of ftjircifis. 

Pods rather thiek, 2 Ti tiiru's longer than the jietlieels, more or less curved, N. Lidicnnr. 
Pods very slender, straiglit or nearly so, 1 lo 1 i iu. long, ... ...N.^montamun, 

1. N. Inutcfm, L. Mant. 93; Hf. uiul Tli. in Linn. Proc. 'V. 138. 
(JV^. Mailacasffnrienfte, WA. Pi'ocl. I. 19 ; AViglit 111. i. t. 13 ; Simqm diva- 
ricala, Roxb. FI. Ind. IJT. 123). 

)S. PiiNcnrALENSii (A'. DC, Syst. II. 198; Hf. and 

Til. ill Linn. Proc. V. 139). 

Var, y. chABiiUM, quite glfibrous, the flowers tliricc^ as large ; pods 
larger and on longer ])edieels ; racemes braeied. Habit of Sinnj)ifi, 

Hab. Var. very coninioii on muddy banks of rivers, in rubbishy 
jdaces round villages, all over Pegu and Martaban ; also Chittagong and 
'J’eiiasseriin ; var. y. in the dried iq) bod of strcjamleis in the swamp-forests 
of the Irrawaddi alluviinn. FI. daniiary to ,Iune; Fr. Febr. July. 

Var. y. is a very distinct form and will probably have to be separated, 
but iiiiforiuiiatol^" there are no ripe pods. 

2. N. PTFFPSVM, DC. Prod. I. 139; Miq. FI. Ind. Dat. 1/2. 94 and 
111. FI. Arch. Ind. 1870, 14. (A^. Mon/anmn, Wall, in Linn. J*roc. V. 139 j 
Dth. FI. Ilongk. 1(5. ; Sinajfiff inisilla, lloxb. FI. Ind. 111. 125 ?). 

Hab. Ava (Wall.). 

Cardamine, L. 

1. C. niBSTTTA, L. sp. j)!. 915 ; Engl. Dot. t. 492, Hf. and Tli. in 
Linn. J\mrn. V. 146. 

Var. BTLVATICA, Hf. and T. And. Ind. FI. I. 138. 

Hab. Ava, Dhamb (J. Anderson); Martaban, Toukyegliat, in shady 
muddy places (only one specimen !). FI. Febj’. March. 

Brassica, L. 

Con« 2 ^cciu 8 of species. 

Stem-leaves at base stom-elnsplug with their auricles^ ... ...J?. campeslris. 

Stem-leaves often pctioled, not stcm-cluspiiig, 

Sieui-leuvcH narrowed at base or petiolcd; flowers yellow, ... .« B.juncea, 

Stem-leaves hroad at base and sessile but not stein-clasxiing ; petals white o^yellowdsli 
white with violet veins,.,, ... olet'ocea. 
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1. B. CAMPESTEIS, L. sp. pi. 931 ; En^l. Bot. t. 2224i ; Ilf. Iiid. FL 

I. 15G. (jE?. rapa. L. sp. ]d. 931 ; Ens^l. Bot. t. 2176; B. L, sp. 

► j)!. 931 ; Sinapis dichofoma^ Boxb. FI. Iml. III. 117 ; S, glauca, lloxb. 1. 

c. 118 ; B, brassicatay Tloxb. 1. e. 120). 

Had. Arracan, raiv in lieldn nesft* Alcyab ; Ava, Bhamo. FI. Decb. 

2. B. .lUNCEA, Hf. and Til. ill Linn. Proc. V. 170. and Ind. FI. 1. 
Io7. Q^inapin jiincea^ L. sp. ])1. 93 fc; Sinapin ramomy Roxb, FI. Ind. III. 
119; Sinapis rugosuy Boxb. 1. c. 122; Sitiapis palms y Boxb. 1. c. 121;; 
Sinapis cuncifoViay lloxb. 1. «. 11(5). 

Hab. Freciuont in lic'lds, alon^ river-banks, etc., all ovct Pegu and 
Hariubaii; also miieh cultivated ; Ava, Blianio. FI. Fr. C. S. 

* 3. B. OLKEACKA, L. sp. pi. 932 ; Engl. Bot. t. 037 ; FI. Dan. XII. 
t. 20riG: Roxb. FI. (Icnn. 97 : DC. Prod. I. 21.3. 

Hab. Xot niueb eullivatiMl in several varieties like cabbage, cauliflower, 
Kolilrabbi, etc. FI. Febr. Maivh; Fr. Ai>r. 

Lepidium, Ii. 

^ 1. L. SATivor, L. sj). ]»1. SJ)9; lloxb. FI. Tnd. IFI. IIG; Hf. Ind. 
FI. I. 159 ; FI. Dan. X. t. 17GL : Sibtli. FI. Grace, t. GLG ; lloxb. FI. Germ. 

II. t. 0 ; Wight 111. 1. t. 12 ; NF. Gen. Germ. X. t. 10. 

Had. Cultivated only. FI. Fr. C. S. 

• 

Baphanus, 1 j. 

* 1. R. SATTA FS, L. sp. pi. 935 lloxb. FI. Ind. III. 12G; Rchb. FI. 
Germ. II. t. 3. ; XE. Gi ii. Germ. X. t, 10; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 10(5. 

Had Cultivated and oilen like wild on tlie banks of rivers, etc. FI. 
Febr. Marcli ; Fr. Apr.^ 

■* CAVPAmnE.'E. 

Contipcclus of ffvncra, 

Tnh. L CLTIOUTEJE. Fniit i*jiiisu1ai% 1 -iv1KhU usiuiUv imivIn slmi’Uor ilitly- 

moils ; etii»sulos -I— S- nr iitiiiiy-NOi‘d4>d. Herbs. 

X Torus short, the sUiuieiis inserted iiuinedi:ite1,v wUliiu the serials and petals. 

1. (’lkomis. Ttirus 4)rteii prodiiei'd iub) an ajipeiida^ufi'. Slaineus i< to D or more, 
some of them otteu without anthers. 

X X Torus eloiigaWd, hearing the stamens at the top under the ovary. 

2. (tYNANDUorsrs. Stamens (i, all periivt ; tilameiit-x long. 

Trih. Il» CAPPAHM.K, Fruit Iwriy-liKe or driip;n‘eous. Shrubs m- trees. 

* SeiKils uiiited at the base in a fiumel- or hell-slnped tube, or forming a 
sXuithaeiHnis (Milyx. 

3. NiEiUTUBiA. Cab'x-tuhe tunnel- or hell-shaped, the limb 4-lobed, valvato in 
bud. Petals none. Berry ovoid. Leaves J- to 3-fnlinIate. 

Sepals free or (nmnatc only at the very liasei 
X Petals present. 
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4. Cappabis. Calyx varionfl. Corolla imbricate. Petals 4. Stamens usually 
definite, inserted at the base of the short torus. Leaves simple. 

6. * Cadaba. The 2 outer sepals valvate in bud. Torus elongated into a tube. 
Berry cylindrical, alinnsi iiidehisceut. Leaves I- to 3-foliolntc. 

6 . Cbatasva. Flowers iMilyganious. C!!orolla open iii bud already. Sepals 3, 
all imbricate in bud. Petals 4, on long claWs. Leaves 3- to 5-fuliolatc. 

Petals none. 

7. BoybsiA. Sepals G. Drapes 1 — 3-8eodcd. Leaves simi>lc. 

Oleome, Ii. 

Consjyeclus of species. 

Plant thinly a]iprcssed hispid. Petals white or pale rose-coloured, ...C.- Chelldonii, 

Olanilular-ijubesccnt ; petals yellow, ... ... ... .,:C. vixcosa. 

1. C. CnELiDONTT, L. f. Suppl. 300 ; lloxl). FI. Ind. III. 127 ; Ilf. lad. 
FI. I. 170. {^Polanisia Chelidonii^ DC. Prod. J. 24«2 ; Wight Ic. t. 319). 

Hau. Not uiifrequcnt along the hordcirs of the Promo road between 
Poiingday and the Myitmakha choung. FI. March, Apr. 

I do not feel quite sure whothcr this plant is really indigenous. As it 
poems restricted to the lo(;ality given above, it may well have been introduced 
by the M adras people employed in the construction of the Prome road. 

2. C. yl:cosa, L. sp. pi. 447 ; Koxb. FI. Ind. III. 128 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 
I. 170, {I^olankia icosandray WA. Prod. I. 22 ; Wight Ic. t. 2.), 

Hab a weed all over Purina from Chittagong and Ava down to 
Tonasserini, in cultivahsd lands, along river banks, in rubbishy places, ruined 
pagodas, etc. FI. Fr. It. S. . 

Gynandropsis, DC. 

1. G. PEis'TAPnrLLA, DC. Prod I. 23S ; Hf. Lid. FI. 1. 171. {fileonie 
pentaphylla, L. sp.pl. j Koxb. FI. Ind. III. 126) A. Gray, Gen. t. 78 ; 
But. Mag. t. 1681). 

Hab. A weed all over Burma from Clnttagong and Ava down to 
Tenasscrim, in rubbishy ]»laces, etc., ai’ouud villages. FI. May, June ; Fr. 
June, July. 

Niobubria, DC. 

1. N. ? TABTABILJS, {Capparis I' vuriabiUs, Wall. Cat. 7004 ; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 180). 

Hab. Ava, in the Trrawaddi valley along the banks of the river be- 
low Ycuang choung, and on the Segain hills. 

Capparis, L. 

Conspectus of species, 

* Pedicels arising from iibove the axils of the leaves in a lino one above the other 
(supra-nxillary) 5 rarely axillary and solitary, 

O OynopLore and ovary glabrous or nearly so. 
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t Ovary ahuost scssilo, the gynophorc being only i to 1 Un. long. * 

Glabrous ; leaves large, chariaceous ; pcdictels 2—3 lin. long, the upixsr flowers forming 
terminal racemes (by the rethietiou of leaves), ... ... C. rotfdfuiBfolia. 

1 1 Ovary on a long slender gynophorc. 

X All parts ghibrons. 

Ijcavcs as in preceding, chariaceous, much veined with a callous point at the usually rctusc 
apex, ... ... ... ... ... ...C. micracaniha^ 

Leaves ncnniinate. 

Uiianncd; and sepals ontsidc glabrous; stamens numc^rous, pchils pilose, 

. . . C. menthranifoUa. 

Tliomy ; pedicels ghibivjus ; scpiils woolly along Ihe Iwrders ; stamens 8, ...C. dtsficha. 

V Harmed or nearly so ; se]ia1s with toimmiose niurgiiis, ... . .C. vnihiie^x. 

. X X Vuung shoots and sejiuls rusty or greyish toinentose or 

• pubeseeul. * 

Leaves ehartuceous, ovate, green, while young* tawny or i*usty pilose beneath, flowers 
usually several together, .. .. ... ...C, horrida. 

Leaves green, ohoval, while young Ihiiily ap])ress(Hl ]>ubeseenl, soon quite glalmai-s and 
coriaceous; petioh*s A- ” in. long ; flowers s«‘Vi*riil, ... . C. cross i folia. 

Leaves glain^us, rhoiiihoitl-ovate to rhoinla»id-liiiear, acute, while young minutely greyi.sli 
inilieriilous beneath ; iietioles only \ bi ^ in. long ; berries veiTiie(»se ; fl(»wei*« 
Military, ... .. ... ... ...C. pohfmurpha. 

O () (lynoi)bore and ovary densely tonnntose. 

All younger i>arts and leaves iuiiieiitost' or laibe.seent ; ])edieel.s and sepals densely 
tomenlose, ... ... ... ... ,,.C.Jfavicaas. 

* * IVdicels in umbels or corymbs in tbe axils of the leaves or on sliorieued 
axillary braiieblel.s, Kom<*tinies eolleettnl into terminal or lateyal panicles. 

X Calyx and pedicels deiistdy tomentu.se Ovary glabrous. 

All parts tomeiito.se. or slioHly and densely yellowish pubeseeiit, the hairs not papillose; 
peduncle naked, ... ... ... ... „.C. tjrandis. 

Apparently us preceding, but upiiersidc oi’ leaves x)a]>illc)se; peduncle 1-leaved at 
ti]), ... ... .. ... ... ...C. orhiculata. 

ISrunchcs brown-toniento.si* leaves ghibroms, 3-X)Iinerved, C. friaervia. 

^ X X Calyx and iiedieels ghibrons. llerry 1 -seeded. 

O (lyuoiilKire very short (in fruit not alwve A- in.) ; umbels or corymb 
lieduiicled. 

Brancblcts pubescent ; leaves thick coriaceous, glaucous, rctusc or blunt ; umbds axillary, 
berries 1 — 2 seeded, ... ... ... ... .,.C,g1aitva. 

Glabrous; leaves x>urx>Usli beneath, nenmiuate; umbels in terminal panicles, berries 
l-seeded, ... ... ... ... ...C. Hasselt tana. 

O O Gynoiiborc long and slender, 
t U mbels or i*ory mbs xie<lunclc*ll. 

Glabrous ; leaves green, retusc ; flowers in. in diainctei*, the umbels arranged in terminal 
panicles ; berries several-seeded, ... ... ... ...C.Jtoribwnda. 

Glabrous; petiole puberulous; flowers 2 in. in diameter, ... ...C. versicolor. 

1 1 Umbels sessile or nearly so. 

Leaves green, retuse ; corymbs u.sual1y terminal on the brauchlots, many-flowered, 

... C. sepiaria. 

1. C. sucuACAirTHA, DC. Prod. I, 2^7 Ilf. lud. FI. 1. 179. ((7, 
ealksa, Bl. Bydr. 63 ; Miq. 111. FI. Arch, lud. 1. 29. 1. 16.) 
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* 

ITab. Pegu, Bangoon (R. Scott) ; Upper Tenasserim, Weingo valley, 
Moulmcin (Wall., Falc.) 

2. C. MEMBBANIFOLTA, Kurz MS. 

Hab. Not unfrcquent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yomah and Martaban. FI. ^Apr. May. 

3. C, VIMTEEA, Ilf. and Th. Ind. FI. I. 170. 

IIab. Tenasserim (teste Ilf. and Th.). 

4. C. DisTiciiA, J\urz MS. (G, OA'gphglla^ Wall Oat. 0007, non Miq.).' 
Hab. Frequent in the swani])-forests and inundated localities of the 

Irrawaddi and Sittang alluvium and Martaban. FI. Apr. ]May. 

5. C. irointiDA, L. f. Suppl. 201; Wight le. t, 173; Gnff. Not. 
Dicot. »570. t. OOS f Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 178 pp. (G. Zvglanica^ Roxb. FI. Ind. 

II. 507.) 

Hab. FiV(]U('nt in inixcjd forests and savannahs, but more especially 
in tlie diy forests of Proine and I\‘.gu ; also Martaban. FI. Apr. May. 

0. C. OJIASSTFOTJA, Kurz iji Journ. As. Soe. I»eng., 1S73. 

Hab. Frequent in the dry forest.s of Ih-onie District. FI. March. 

7. C. POLYAiOKPiiA, Kiirz in Journ. As. Soe. B(‘ng., 1S73. 

Hab. Frequent in the dry and Fng fonjsts of Ib’oino district!. FI. 
March ; Fr. Apr. May. 

8. C. FLATi(.'A>s, Wall. Cat. 7003 ; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. llengal 
1870, 02; Hf. Jnd. PI. I. ISO. 

Hab. Ava, Irrawaddi valley at Yenangclioung and S(‘gaiu (Wall.) Fi\ 
Sept. 

0. C. GiiA]si)is, L. f. Mant, 203 ; Ilf. Ind. M. I. 170. (G. bisperma^ 

Roxb. FI. Ind. 11. 5GS testcj Hf. Th.) var. jS. aubtcans, Hk* nerves beinfath 
more prominent ; llowers only i to X in. in diameter {p. anricans, Kurz MS). 
Hab. Frequent in the dry fore.sts of the Prorne District. <F1. Apr. 
The Rurinese plant will most probably have to form a distinct species, 
if it should not turn out to be identical with the following, of which the 
descrq)tioii in Hook. Ind. FI. is too imj^erfeett for roeognition. 

10. * C. OKBicrfiATA, Wall. a]). Hf. Ind. FI. I. 17(5. 

Hab. Ava, Segal n hills. 

11. C. thikebvjla, Hf. and Th. Ind. FI. I. 175. 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf.) ; Tavoy (Parish). 

12. C. GLAUCA, Wall. Cat. 7005; Hf. Ind. FI. I. ISO. 

Hab. Ava, common near pagodas at Pagha myo (Wall.). 

13. G. Hasseltiana, Miq. 111. FI. Arch. Ind. 1. 21. 1 . 13. (G. ambigm^ 
Kurz in And. Rep. ed. 2. 30.) 

Hab. In the tropical forests of South Andaman. Fr. Apr. May. 

14. C. FLOBiBUNJDA, Wight 111. I. 33. t. 14. ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 177. 
(G. oligandruy Griff. Not. Dicot. 577. teste Ilf. and Th.). 
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Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.). 

15. C. VEESTCOLOR, Griff. Not. Dicot. 577 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 175. 

Hab. Tciiasserim, Mcrgui, in forests (Griff.), FI. Jan. 

I have not seen Hpeoiinen:^, hut it cannot be compared with C. Salac~ 

censis, 131., whicli has small ilowerr, (cf. Miq. Illiistr. FI. Arch. Ind. I. t. 

12 ). 

16. C. SEPTAETA, L. sp. pi. 720 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 568 ; Jacquem. 
Voy. Ind, or! t. 22 . ; Ilf, Ind, FI, 1, 177, 

Hab. Common along the roekj’^ coast of the Andiitnnns ; Pegu (teste 
Hf. and Th.). FI. May. 


Gratseva* Ii. 

Conapeeftts of apreira. 

Flowers eoryiiilKise ; fruits frlol»’ihir; troi* ; ovary ‘^lolnilar, ...C. Jtoxhurr/liir, 

Fhmors <*t)rymlK»,sc ; fruits nvoiil-olilon^ ; ovary obloiiir, ... C. iiai'Vfda. 

Flowers solitary, axillary; fruits ohloiipr ; iiiragiv ‘^lirub, ... ,,.C. htfuro22hila, 

1. C. llovBiTiKMiiT, i3r. in Donh. and (Miii)p. Trav. Ap])end. 221 ; 
Hook. Icon. PI. t, 17S ; Knrz in Trim. Journ. Iloi., 1874, 1J)5, t. 148, f. 
1 — 5. (JJaifpnris IrfoUefa, lloxb. FI. 1ml. 11. »’371.). 

Hab. Not nnfivqucnt in the dry forests of the Pronie District ; Up- 
l)er Teuassorim. FI. II. S. ; Fr. Close of Ji. S. 

2. C. Nabvala, Ham. iu Linn. Trans. XV ; Kurz in Trim. Journ. 
Dot., 1871, lJ)o. 

Hab. Teuassorim, Moulnieiii District. FI. Febr. jMnrch, 

3. C. iiroBOPiirLA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Deng., 1872, 292 and in 
Trim. Journ. Dot., 1871, i9(>, t. 1.18, f. 0—7. 

ILuj. Not uncommon in the swamp forests oftlie Irrawaddi alluvi«ii. 
FI. (Decb. or Nov. ?) ; Fr. C. S. 

Hoydsia, Boxb. 

• CoHspevluti of Species. » 

Suhff. 1. lUs-JRoifilsla. Stylos 3, short, si'ssilo. 

Sepals a lino long, 4 of llu'iu fn*o, the 2 others oohoront, ... ...J2. ohiHstfolii%, 

Suhf/. 2. Afi/toitff/lis, Ilf. Stylo long, tonuiuutod by 3 niiiiiitc slignuis. Sojials ligiihito. 
blunt, ... ... ... ... ... ...It. 

1. R. OBTUSiPOTiiA, Hf. and lli. Ind. FI. L ISO and 409. 

Hab. Frequent in the swamp forests and along inundated river banks 
of the alluvial lands of the liTawaddi and Sittang rivers ; also Toiiasseriin. 
FI. March ; Fr. May, J une. 

2. E. PAETJi'LOEA, Griff. Not. Dicot. 57vS. t. 007. f. 1 . ; Hf. Ind, FI. 
I. 409. 

Hab. Ava, in woods ncai' the scrpciitine mines at Hookum (Griff.). 
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MOBmOACUJE. 

Moringa, Juss. 

1. M. PTTJTIYOOSPEBMA, Gacrtn. Fruct. JI. .‘U4. t. 147; Wight 111. 
I. t. 77 ; Miq. FI, lud. L 3t. I. 850. {llg]i>cranlliera Moringa^ Vhl. Syinb. 
I. 30 ; GrilT. Not. Dicot. 572. t. 009 f. 1 — 2). 

Has. Cultivated in and ai’ound villag(3s all over Burma and the adja- 
cent islands. FI. Febr. March ; Fr. H. S. 

A most ]}er[)loxing genus to systematlsts. It appears to me nearest 
allied to ViolacecD. 


VIOLA 

Conai^ectus of genera. 

Trih. I. VIOLE2E. C^oi'olla iiToguliir, tlic lower petal much larger. Herbs or peTOn- 
uials. 

1. Viola. Sepals pifuliieed at base- Lower ])etiil spurred or saccate. 

2. JoMJUl'M. Sepals not lU’cKlueecl at Irase. I’etiils clawed, the lower one gibbous 
or saccate at base. 

Trih. 11. ALSOD I^ILAS. Oorolla regular or nearly so. Shrubs or trees. 

3. Alsobkia IVtiils 5, free. Couuective ])rodiiced beyond the anther. Cii])hu1o 
loculicidal. 


Viola, L. 

Consjn'cftta of apecics. 

X Stigma 3-lobed, terminal. 

wftbout stolons; stigma 3-lobed ; stiimles entire, ... ,..V. Pairiuii. 

Btoloiiiferons ; stigma 2-lobed ; stixmles toothed, ... ... dtpiiaa. 

X X Stigma vei*y oblique or quite latend. 

StoloniferoTls ; stqjules toothed or timbriate, ... ... ...V. serpem. 

1. . V. PATJLtiNii, DC. Prod. I. 293 ; Ilf. FI. Ind. I. 183. (V.primu^ 
lifolia, L. Bp. i3l. p. p. ; Boxb. FI. Ind. I. G50 ; V. Walherii, Wight 111. I. 
42. t. 18). 

Hab. Ava, Khakycn hills, Ponsee (J. Anderson). FI. March. 

2. V. DIFFUSA, Ging in DC. Prod. I. 298; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 183. 

Hab. Ava, Khakycn hills, Ponsee (J. Anderson). FI. Fr. March. 

3. V. SERPENS, Wall, in Boxb. FL Ind. II. 419 ; Oudcin. in Miq. 
Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bot. III. 76 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 184 ; Boyle 111. Him. PI. 
74. t. 18. f. 1. 

Had. Ava, Khakycn hills (J. Anderson) ; not unfrequont in the damp 
hill-forests along rocky rivulets in Martaban at 3000 to 6000 ft. elevation ; 
Tenasserim, Moulmcin (Parish). FI. Fr. March. 
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Jonidium, Vent. 

1. J. suFPTtiJTTCOSUM, Ging in DC. Prod. I. 311 ; Wight 111. t. Ifi 
and Ic. t. 308; Hf. Ind. FI, 1. 185. {llola sifJTruficosa, L. ; Roxb. FI. 
Iiid. I. G49). 

Had. I have observed only a few sterile plants along a road in Ran- 

goon. * 

Alsodoia* Thouars. 

Consjfirctus of speclrs. 

Svhff, 1. ])ior^cfaniJiro^ llassk. Staiiion*? uiiIUlTn coherin;^ in a rono. 

Leaves si^iall; ca]>sul(‘.s very small, almost sessile, ... 

2,, At^odri i. Staiiiens iiicliuUul ; an liters free. 

^ >C Ovary and styl*' "lahrous. 

O Flowers ill lull" raeeiues. 

llaeeiiies and calyx pul lernloits, ... ... ... ...A, lougiracemoxn:, 

O O Flowers fascicled. 

IVdieels and calyx "lalmiiis, ... ... ... 1. Dcitgahintiv, 

X X Ovary ainl si vie pubescent or lomcntose. 

Leaves nitlier lur^e, glabrous or nearly so," ,..A, Grijpftui, 

Leaves imbosceni ; eiipsubJ densc-ly pnbeseeiit, ... ... ,,A. moUh. 

1. A. Roxiivrcjuti, Wall. Cat. 7180; II f. Ind. FI. 1. 18G. {Tareca 
heteroclUay Roxb. FI. Ind. I. Gls). 

IIau. Not niilrequcnt in the tropical forests of the Andatnaiis. FI. 
May, J uiio, • 

2. A. LOXcniiACEMOSA, Kurz in Joiirn. As. Hoc*. Beng. 1870, G3. {A, 
racemosa, Ilf. and Th. Ind. FI. 1. 186. non Mart.). 

IIar. Rather frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban up to 1500 
ft. elevation. FI. Marcdi, Apr. ; Fr. May, June. 

3. A. BEisoALiaisis, Wall. Act. Med. and Phys. Soc. Calc. VII. 224 ; 
Ilf. Iiicl.Vl. I. ISO. 

Hah. Not unfrcqncnt in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of 
the Pegu Yoniah and Martaban, entering here also th(‘ drier hill forests up 
to 4000 ft. elevation ; common on the Andamans, FI. 11. S. 1 

4. A. GiUFFTTiTiT, Ilf. and Th. Ind. FI. 1. 187. 

Hab. Ava, near the soiqiontiiie mines in tlie llookum valley (Griff.). 

5. A. MOLLIS, Ilf. and Th. liid. FI, I. 188. 

Hah. Teiiasserim, Mergui (Griff.). 

BIXINEJE. 

Conspectus of genera n 

THh, L BIXEM. Tetals broad, twisted iu bud, without a scale or basal appendage. 
Anthers opening by pores or short slits. 

1. CociiLOsrBRMTJM. Capsule 3-valvcd. Swds cocbleute, pilose or woolly. Leaves 
palmntoly-lolied or digitate. 

10 
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2. Bixa. Capsule 2-valvccl. Seeds straight, glabrous, with a pulpy testa. Leaves 
simple. . 

A*?A. /J. FLACOUUTIEJE, Petals none, or if present only small, imbricate in the 
bud, without scales. Anthers opening by valves. 

* Petals present. 

3. ScOTiOriA. Plowers hiscxiuil. Peta?s 4 to 6. Stamens iiidefiiiite. 

* * Petals none. ^ 

4*. FiiACorKTiA. Flow jrs usually dioecious. Ovary 2- t.o 8-celled. 

5. XvLOSMA. Flowers dioecious. Ovaiy 1 -celled. Seeds glabrous. 

Trih» 111, JPANQIEJU. Flowers dioecious. IVUds with an adiiat(« scale or basal 
apl)cu(higc. 

* Calyx at first entii’c, afterwards splitting variously. ^ 

6. OvNOCABDiA. Calyx cu]i-sha])ed. Stamens numeraus, free. Styles 3 witli cor- 
date stigmas. 

7. PrPATtTA. Calyx globose, ruiduring into 3 to 4 deciduous segments. Stamens 
4 or 6, united in a tubular column. 

Sepals distinct alretuly in bud, much imbricated. 

8. IIydnocahpI'S. Sepals 4- or 5. Petals 5 — D. Stamens 5 or indefinite. 

Cochlospormum, Ktli. 

1. C. Gosstptitm, DC. Prod. 1. 527 ; Wight 111. Fud. Bot. Suppl. 
3(h t. IS ; Hf. Ind. Bot. 1. 100, {Bomhitjo goBsgjiium^ L. ; lloxb. PI. Ind.* 
III. 100. 

Hau. In Llio dry forests on the hills opposite Promo. FI. March. 

Ii. 

*1. J3. OitKLiiAXA, L. sp. pi. 730 ; Boxh. FI. Ind. II. 5S1. ; Wight 111. 

I. t. 17 ; Bot. Mug. t. 1450; Griff. Not. Dicot. OlO; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 100. 

IIap. Frcijuontly cultivated in and around villages all over Burma, and 
occasionally seen lialf wild along the coui’scs of mountain streams in. the 
Pegu Yoimdi.— FI. US ; Fr. CS. 


Scolopia, Schreb. 

1. S. lloxjJTJKCiiiTT, Clos in Ann. d. sc. nat, scr. 4. VIII. 250 excl. 
syn. ; ID'. Ind. FI. I. 100. {Lndia spiuom, lloxh. FI. Ind II. 507.) 

Uab. Tenasscrim, Mergui (Griff. Helf. 211.) 

lloxburgli’s plant is described as having lucid leaves, l)ufc his figure as 
well as the plant cultivated in the H13C. have them opaque when dried. 

Flaoourtia, Comm. 

Conspectus of species, 

* Stigma simple, subulate (not thickened ut apex). 

Berries the size of a pepper-kernel; pyrenes smooth, convex on hack, ...F. Sutnatrana, 

* * Styles short or almost wanting, thickened and truncate at the a2)ex or more 

or less hhintish 2-lobcd. 

O Pyrenes compressed and quite flat. 
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Brauclilots and leaves glabrous or nearly so, armed with spines; flow'crs dioecious, 

...jP. cataphracla. 

As preceding but ii(»t armed ; flowers hemiaphrodiic, ... ..F, iwfnnis. 

O O PyrtMU'S olxivnid-IS-iiugiihLr with rounded back. 

% Leaves iu'uiiiiiintu. 

Branchlets and leaves tawny-imhe.seeut, ... ... ... .. F mollis, 

X X Leavi's blunt or iic*arly so. Berries the size of a pea. 

Leaves eorhiecous, 3 to 5 in. long, .. ... ... ...F, sapidtt. 

Leaves small (1 — li in. long), mombrunoiis. 

Armed with numerous long spines, ... ... .,.F. sopiaria. 

Unarmed, or only with afi*w short axillary s^nnes, ... .. JF’’. rolundifoliit, 

1. SlTMATllAT^A, riiURdi. aj). Ill*, liul. FI. I. 192. 

Had. •Teiiasseriin (Ildl*. 20o-l). 

N. B. Lttilia fotlUht^ lloxli., doubtliilly rcleiTod hy Hf. to this spocics, is 
Ho ma I i a at 'fuet it hi m , I Itli. 

2. F. CATAiMiJi.vcTA, Itoxl). Coi’om. n. III. i. 222 and FI. lud. HI. 

834 ; llf. IiKl. FI. 1. 193. 

II.VB. Fro(pn*nt in tho upper iiuxed forests ol' the l\gu Yoniah and 
Martahaii. FI. Jaii. Fehr. ; Fr. May. 

3. F. TNiiKMiH, lioxb. Corom. PI. HI. 10 t. 222 and FI. Ind. III. 
833 ; Hf. Ind. FI. J. 192. 

Hah. Martaban, alon^ ilio bank of the Toukyegluit river at the 7- 
Pagodus. Fr. ^lay. 

4. F. MOJiLis, Ilf. and Th. Ind. J. 192. 

1 1 A li. ^J'enas.'-’oriin (Helf. 215; in rill*.). 

5. F. SAPiDA, Uuxb. Coroin. PI. I. t. 09 and FI. Ind, III. S35 ; WA. 
Prod. 1. 29. 

Var. a. gemjika, joung .shoots and leaves beneath and the inllores- 
cenccs inoiw or less greyish toinontosc ; stigmas in fruit remote. 

Var. PUJiEUULA, leaves and young shoots glabrous; inllorosccneo 
puberiilous ; stigmas star-liki; eohering, sessile. 

Var. y. (iLAUEitiiJAiA, all parts (|uite glabrous, stigmas only <5>hering 
during flowering. 

Uab. Vai*. a. Ava (Grilf.) ; var. /3. and y, eommon in tlio diy and 
Eng forests of tbe Promo District. FI. Febr. Mureb ; Fr. Ajn*. May. 

O. F. KEPIARIA, lloxb. Corom. PI. 1. t. 08 and FI. Ind. HI. 835; 
11 f. Ind. FI. I. 194. (F. obcordatUf lloxb. FI. Iiid. HI. 835 teste Hf. and 
Th.>. 

Hah. Chittagong. 

7. F. KOTimniPOLTA, Clos in Ann. sc. nat. Boi. ser. 4. VIII. 218. 
Hah. llatlicr frec|uent iu the coast jungles of the Andumiuis. FI. 
May. 
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Gynooardia, It. Br. 

1. G. OBOBATA, Itoxb. Corom, PL III. 1)5. t. 299; Hf. lad. FI. I. 
195. (fihouhnoogra odoratayTiiGi\y. FI. Iiid. III. 830). 

Uab. Not unfrc(iuent in the tropical forests of the Martaban hills, 
up to 3000 ft. elevation ; also Clfittugong (accord. Ilf. and Th, also 
Kangoon and Tenasseriui). Fr. March. 

Byparia, Bl. 

1. R. CJESIA, 131. FI. Jav. Praef. 8 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bot, 1-2. 801 ; 
Kurz in Trim. Journ. Bot., 1873, 233. 

Hab. In the tropical forests of South Andaman. 

HydnocarpuB Gsertn. 

Conspectus of species. 

Sojiiils 4; pefails aud Htauiinods 9 — 5 each, the latter free or united, ...J?. heteropJiifllus. 
S(*pals 5 : ])etals and Htsiniiuods 5 each, ... ... .. It', vaxlaneus^ 

1. H. HETEJiOPUTLLUS, Bl. Rumjdi. IV. 22. t. 178. B. f. 1. {Tarac- 
logenos Blumei^ Ilassk. llctz. 1. 127 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 110). 

Hab. Very frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban, less so along 
the eastern and southern slopes of the Pegu Youuih ; also Tenasseriui. . FI. 
Apr. ; Fr. Fcbr. March. 

I'he number of sepals ap])ears constant, but that of stamens, petals, and 
scales var'os exceedingly ; the last arc J'ound free and more or less coiinato 
in llowers from the same tree. 

2. 11. CASTANiaTs, Hf. and Th. Ind. FI. I. 197. 

Had. King’s Island, by thy sides of tonvnts, (Andamans according to 
Hf. and Th. but more probably Mergui Ai’chipelago where such an island 
exists). 

PITTOSPOKEA^. 

Pittosporum, Banks. 

l.» P. PEiniUGiNEUM, Ait. HoH. Kew. ed. 2. II. 27 ; Bot. Mag. t. 
207d; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 199. 

Haji. I'enasserim, Moulinein. 

F0LYGALE2E. 

Conspectus of genera. 

Trih, I. POLYQALM2E. Seeds ulbumiuous. lY^tuls more or less uuited into a gaiuo- 
]>etH,louB coi'olla. 

O Erect herbs or porcnnials, rarely i)unisites. 

1. PoLroALA. Stamens 8, united. The 2 iiiuer scx)a1s wing-like 

2. SALOMomA. Stiiiiieiis 4 or 5. Sepuls almost equal, petul-llKc. 

O O Setiudeut shrubs. 
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3. SfiOimiT^ACA. Ptaim*na-8, nniiod; fruit iiu l-cellucl imlvhidcout sumara. 

Trih. 11, XANTUOPHYLLEjE, Alinnnou iioiiu. PetiilK ami Btaiuuus fi'cc. Fruit 
g'lobulur, iiidcliisceiit. 

4. XANTiioniYLLUM. Pctolsi 6. StaiucuB 8. Ovary uhiiost l-ccllcd| with several 
ovules. 

• 

Polygala, L. 

Conspectus of species. 

Suhg, 1. ElephariAium. Tli<* 2 inner sepals (winjjfs) persistent, pchiloid (»r herhuoeous. 

* Winpi herliaceous or f^reeii, sepal-like, nut or with a iiari'ow liyaliuc 

iiiar^iiit sieute or neuniiiiutc. 

£rect, stojit, 1 to 2 il. lallcn lH?tbi*c flowering. Flowers Huisill, wliitc with 

purple tips; enpsule ciliate, ... ... ... ...I*, yfoinoratn. 

Small, a le^V• in. high ; flowers and briu*ts us in preeediug ; eapsule glsibrous, not eiliute, 

...P. ivlvplllOtdHH, 

Small ; flowers yellow or oraiige-p’ellow with dull ortingc! tip** ; bracts persistent during 
floweniig, ... ... ...V. Chimnotis. 

* * Wings petaUlike and etdmired, blunt and often inuei*onate. 

O Steins terete. 

Wings about a lin. long, usiutlly pub(‘ruluus ; capsules ubhmg, puberiilous, not margiiictl, 

.,,P. eriopifra. 

Wings about 3 lin. long, puhei ulous; ciipsules ulniost orbicular with nari-ow ciliatc 
luiirgin, ... ... ... ,.,P. vrotalarioides. 

O () Sleuis sharply angular. 

Kreet, glahi*ou.s j leaves linear; flowers sniull, in tenninal and later.d racemes, P. leptalsa,, 
Subg. 2. Semtiwvarditim, Zoll. Calyx deciduous after lloweriifg. Keel not ert‘sted. Seeds 
ulhiimiiious. Flowers small. 

Capsules not nerved, almost rotuiidak*, not winged, ... ,,.P. gfattcesceas. 

Capsules strongly nerved, f>hlong, the iiienihraiious Inirders jirodueed wing-like at the 
summit, ... ... P, rardiovarjm, 

Suhg, 3. ChamfchuxuSf Tmiriief. Ca\)'x deeidmms. Keel ere.sted. Alhiimeii none. 

Flowei^ratlier large. ^*t*rennials or shrubs. 

Flow'crs pale-lilac ; keel-ei*esi 2-luhed, the IoIhjs entire, ... ...®. 

Flowers palii-lilue : keel-crest 2-lobed, the lobes uiuiiy-cdeft : capsules membranous ; stro- 
phiole miuute, ... ... ... ... .,.P, Karemiitm, 

Flowers yellow ; keel-crcst 2-lohed, the lobes mauy-elett ; capsule coriaceous ; Jtrophiolo 
very large, ... .. ... ••• ...P. arillata, 

1. P. ULOMERATA, Lour. FI. Cocli. II. 51S ; ]Miq. FI. lud. Pot. 1/2. 
126 ; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 20G. 

Hah. Frequent in deserted liill-toungyas and pastures of the Martaban 
lulls, up to 4000 ft. elevation. FL Fobr. Miircb ; Fr. IMarcb. 

2. P. TELEPiiioiDES, Willd. sp. pi. HI. 870 ; Ht. Ind. FI. I. 203. 
Hah. llai*e iu the Fng fo/csts of the western slopes of the Pegu Yoina 

as for instance about Myodweng. FI. Jan. 

Hardly more than a stuiitoi variety of the former. 

2. P. CiiiNENSis, L. sp. jd. 9b0; I)C. Prod. 1. 831 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 
204. (P. arvensiSf Willd. sp. pl. HI. 876 j lloxb. FI. Ind. Ill, 218). 
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Has. Pegu (teste Bennet). FI. R. S, 

4. P. EBiOPTEiu, DC. Prod. I. 326 ; Deless. Ic. sol. III. t. 15 ; Hf. 
Iiid. FI. I. 203. 

Hab. Apparently frequent in Ava (Yeuangelioung, Pagban, Melloon, 
etc.) ; Promc hills. FI. Fr. Sept. Decb. 

5. P. CEOTALAUio DES, Ham. ill Don. Prod. Nep. 199 ; Wall. PL As. 
rar. IT. t. 185 ; Uoyle 111. Him. PI. t. 19, lig. e. ; Hf. liid. FI. I. 201. 

Hab. Italbcr frequent in the Eng and dry Ibrcsts of the Prome 
district. FI. Fr. March. 

6. P. LEFrASKA, DO. Prod. I. 325 ; Bth. FI. Anstr. I. 139 ; Hf. Ind. 
FI. I. 202. (P. sp. 1 and 2, Orilf. Not. Dieot. 536-537. t. 597). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the oi»cn, • osj)ecuilly the Eiig forests of 
Pegu, Prome, and Ava. F'l. Nov. Di‘eb. 

7. ’P. ciLAUCESCJENS, Willi. Oiit. 4i82;.Walp. Pep. I. 231. (P. 

f areata^ Boyle 111. Him. PI. 76. t. 19, fig. 13.; Hvinviocanlinm ghntcrscens^ 
llassk. in Miq. Ann. Liigd. Bat. I. 151 ; P. inphgllii p.glaueescenSy Bennet 
in IJf. Jnd. FI. I. 201). ‘ 

Hab. Ava, MiJaong and Taong dong; Promo District; Tenasscrim, 
Attaran. FI. Fr. July — S(q»t. 

8. 1\ c.\i?niocAUJ»A. Kurz in Joiirn. As. Soe. Being. .1872, 293. 

Hab. Tenasseriin, Wakabin (Jlcv. C. Parish No. 3i)7). FI. Oetob. 

9. P. KAitENsruAi, Kurz in Journ. As, Soe. Bi^ng. 1S72, 292. 

Hab. Fn-quent in the drier liill-forests of the ’Martaban lulls at 1000 
to 6000 11. elevation. FI. Fr. March. 

10. P. AUILLVTA, Ham. in Don. Prod. Nep. 199 ; Wall. PI. As. rar. 
1. i. TOO ; drill. Not Dieot. 5352 ; Ilf. Ind. FI. 1. 200). 

Hajj. Ava (teste Bennet). * • 

Salomonia, Lour. 

Cousjtcclus of s/Htcies, 

Stihg, 1. Salomoma, DC. Stems leuty ; not pamsitic. 

(3 Leaves on sliort petii^lcs, cortlaki or ovate. 

Glabrous; leaves acute ; eai)sules ereslcd, ... ... ,,.S. Cantonirnsis, 

Blunt leaves and steins along the wings triuged ; cnx)sules civsted, It^igirUiala. 

Glabrous; leaves acute ; capsules iiiiiiute, not crested, ... ...S. edrtUula. 

O O Leaves sessile. 

Glabrous or nearly so, leavi*s oblong to oblong-lanceolntc, ... ...fi'. ohlosgjfolh,. 

Buhg, 2. E}nr?iizanthes, Bl. Pumsitie, leafless or scaly, ... ...^. cglindHca, 

1. S. Cantontejssis, Lour. FI. Coeb. 18 ; Kf. Ind. FI. I. 206. {S, sp. 

Griff. Not. Dicot. 539). 

Hab. Pegu, Rangoon (11. Scott) ; Tenasscrim, Tavoy (Wall). FI. 
Fr. Aug. 

2. B. LONuiciiUATA, Kurz ill Jouru. As. Soc. Bengal, 1872, 292. 
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Had. Sporadic in the Eng forests along the western slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah, for inst. hetwcon Pansnay and Myodweng. PI. Fr. Doebr. Jan. 

3. S. OMLONGJi^OLiA, DC. Prod. I. 334; Deless. Ic. s(?l. III. t. 19 ; Hf. 
Ind. PL I. 207. (S, ohomifa^ Wight 111. 1. 1. 22. ; angidata^ Griff. Not. 
Dicot. 539. t. 585. A. f. 10 ?). 

Had. Tenassmin, Tavoy (Wall). 

4. S. CTLlNDiiiCA, (EpirhizanlJirjt ri/Undrica, Bl. llogonsh Flor. 1825. 
134; Miq. PI. liid. Bat. 1/2. 128 t. 15; S. ftpJa/lla, Griff, in Linn. Trans. 
XIX. 342 ; Hf. lud. PI. I. 207 ; S, imrasilica, Griff. Not. Dicot. 538. t. 598. 
f. 5). 

ITai 5,» Tenasscriiu, on bamhoo-truiihs hotween decayed wood rather 
freejuent abqut JMcrgui, Palar. (Griff.). PI. Oelob. 

. Securidaca, D. 

1. S. I'^ArvT.NnK^rLATA, Hassk in Pi. Jav. rar. 205, (»S. Tavoyana^ 
Wall. Cat. 4100, nonion inuliim; Ilf. liid. FI. I. 208. /9. ttranilrns Ham. in 
AVall, Oat. 4105, non Jac*q. /S'. PI. Ind. 111. 210, non 
Laink). 

ILvn. • Chittagong ; Arracau (Capt. Maregrave) ; Tenasserim, Tavoy 
(Wall). PI. Ang. 


Xanthopliyllum, Boxb. 

Co)ift2)ec(i!H of apreirff, * 

* Ovsiry xossilo (/. e. tin* stalk not evsertod from tin* niinular disk), 

() Panicle siqiru-a.villary (and terminan. 

Loaves glaucous and i-.itlici* opM(|nc lumcatli ; panicles dillu'jc, f;laln*ou'? ; oalyv and slcndoi* 
X)L'dic;ds jrlabnnis; ovary niinnlcly juilu-vooiil, tlio stijrma broadly iJ-lobod, . . . .Y. viroHS, 
O O Paifndcs <• racemes truly axillary (and terminal). 

• >C Ovary and styb* villous. (Leaves {jlancesccnt beneath )• 

Panicles lawny j)iiberul<ms ; pedicels thick, 1 i-2 liii. long, ]>uberuloiis ...A’, eyhtndvhsum, 
Bacciiie.s sloudt?r, in lax tomeiitose panicles ; pedicels si mile r, ... ...A', fflnavum, 

X Y* Ovary glabrous, the style sleiidiT pubeseent. • 

IViiiele diffuse, gi’e^isli velvety; finiit glabrous; leaves glossy, drying yellowish like 
•S^ni2*Iocoit, ... ... ,,, ... ...X.Jtacoscens, 

* * Ovary shortly stalked. 

Leaves rather large; niceuies simple or in short whilst axillary i)auieh»s, greyish velvety ; 
ovary glabrous with a very thick A'iHous style, ... ... ,..X. {fpiue. 

1, X. VIRENS, Roxb. Corom. PI. III. t. 281 and FI. Ind. II. 221. 

II AR. Not uiifroquont in the evergreen tropical forests of the Pegu 
X'omali and Martaban, up to 3000 ft. elevation. PI. hY*br. March. 

2. X. flaItescens, Roxb. PL Ind. II. 222. (A', paniciilatumy Miq. 
Suppl PL Sum. I. 393). 

Had. Frequent in the (.wamp-forcBts of Martaban ; Tenassorim, 
Moulniein down to Tavoy ; also Oluttagoiig. PL Pebr. May ; Fr. May. 
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X. jUweseens as revised in Hf. Ind. FI. is a mixture of species, l)ut it 
is impossible to clear up the synonymy so long as the numbers of distribut- 
ed collections are not given. No one would wish the numbers of all collec- 
tions extant or references to common and well-known species, but in the 
case of new or critical species such might reasonably be looked for. 
X. angustifolium^ ArVight 111. 50 t. 23, with simple or almost simple 
subaxillary racemes and a villous stalked ovary, is certainly not identical 
with Roxburgh’s plant ; besides, it is a small tree or rather shrub, while 
the latter is a timber-tree. 

3. X. EGLAxnuLosuM, QrilT. Not. Dicot. 537 t. 598 f. 4. (X. Qriffi^ 

tUi, Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 210.) 

Hah. Tenasscrim, Margin (Grilf. ; Helf). 

The leaves are described as very coriaceous just as those of X. insignis 
(to which I doubtfully refer Maingay’s plant No. 348 distributed as Carapa 
Bp.) ; if this be really so, I fear that I have not seen the true species, for in 
my specimens they are hardly more coi*iaceous than those of K, Jlavescnis, 
The Andaman specimens in leaf only, wrongly named by me X. glattcim^ 
would probably come here or be referable to X. mrens. 

4. X, GLAUCiJM, Wall. Cat. 4100 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 200. • 

Hah. Common in the swamp-forests and around inundated jungle- 
swamps of the alluvial plains and base of hills of Pegu and Martaban ; also 
Tenasi erim. FI. March, Apr. 

5. X. AisTiNE, Ikmiiet in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 200, vix Korth, 

H.vu. Tenas.serim, Mergui. 

Wall. Cat. 4108 is cited for this sptieies, hut the specimens B from 
Tcnnsseriin as far as seen by me have a sessile ovary and are rclerrcd by me 
to X. jlavescem^ while A. from Penang is bore understood to be tlie above 
plant. 

CABYOPnTLLEJE. 

Conspectus of genera » 

Trih. I' STLMN^JE, Calyx gninoHop»lc)u.s to 5-lobcd. Petals and stamens hypogy- 

iious, oltcMi ruisod on a stulk-liko torns. Styles distinct from the base. Stipules none. 

1. Gtpsopitila. Calyx iurbiiiate-tubular or l>oll-eilinpcd, bmadly and almost 
wing(;dly 5-nci’ved. Capsule deeply 4-valv<jil. Styles usually 2. 

THb, II. ALSINM^. Sc])uls free. Stamens inserted on an annular disk, rarely i»origy- 

noufl. Styles free. 

2. BuACiiysTEMiiA. Fetflls entire. CnpsulcH depressed, 1-seeded. Stykss 2. 
Stipules none. 

Trib. Ill, P0LYCARPJS2B, Sepals fi'eo. Stamens inscried on an annular disk. Stylos 
■ united Stipules seurious. 

3. Dhyicauia. Petals lobed. Sepals not keeled. Style very short. 

4. PoLYCAUPON. Sepals keeled. Petals entire. Style short. 

5. I'oLYCAUPiKA. Sepals not keeled, searious. Petals entire or notched. Style 
elongate. 
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Gypsopliila» !■. 

1- G. Vaccahta, Smith in Sibtli. FI. Grace, t. 880 ; WA. Prod. I. 42. 
(^Saponaria VnccaHa, L. sp. ])1. 588 ; Dot. Mag. t. 2200 Ilf. lud. PI. I. 217 ; 
Baponaria perfoliata^ lloxh. PI. Ind. II. 41-5.). 

Hab. South Andaman, in a cultivated field, iicai* Aberdeen, introduced. 
PI. May. 


Brachystomma, Don. 

•1. 13. CALYCIWUM, Don Prod. Nep. 010 ; Peii/.U Atakt. t. 16 ; Hf. 

Ind. FI. I. 937. 

Hab. Ava, Kliakycii hills, near Ponlino ( J. Anderson). PI. March. 
Drymaria* Willd. 

1. I). connATA, Willd. aj). Jtoem. and Si-hiilt. syst. veg. V. 100 ; Hf. 

Ind. PI. 1. 2H. {Ocraafinm cotulifoliam^ Jioxb. PI. Ind. II. 158). 

11 An. Uather rre(jut‘ut in hill-toungyas and betol-nut gardens of 
Martaban, at 2000 to 5000 ft. elevation; also Ava, Jihaino. PI. Febr. March. 

Polycarpon, Ii. • 

1. P. Ln*:FmjsoM:, lUh. and Hf. Gen. PI. T. 153 ; Hf. Ind. PI. T. 215. 
{Pharnttcrum tlrprrfisim, L. Mant. 501 ; Lejlht^ia Indka, iletz. Obs. 48 ; 
It(Lxl). PI. Ind. I. I(i5). 

Haij. Very frequent in agrarian lands, banks*of rivers, etc., of Pogu 
and Mai*taban ; also Teiiasserim, Chittagong and AiTacan. PI. May, .June* 

Polycarpsea, Dour. 

1. P. coJiyMiiosA, Laiuk. 111. No. 2798 ; Wight Ic. t. 712 and 111. IT. 
t. 110; Hf. Ind, PI. 1^215. {(Jtdonta conpuhosa, Uoxb. PI. Ind. 1.081; 
P. marijiHata^ Prsl. Dot. Ijeiucrk. 141 ; Walj). Ann. I. 83). 

Hah. Ava, on limestone near Segain and PUgha inyo ; Proiuc; 
Teiiaascilin, Mouluiein. PI. Dee. Jan, 

FOJiTZTLACJCFJhJ. 

Coiispratm qf ffvnera, 

1. * PortuIjACA. Ovury 1 mil -inferior, lln* in*taU and ^t;lmens ]ierijryu*»iw. 

2. Tali^il-m. Dvary free. 8e])uls usimlly deeidiioiis. Seeds earuiieled. 

Portulaca, D. 

Compectm of* apcciee. 

Joints ;;labrous ; flowers cTbstered by 3 to 6,, ... ... ...C. olemcca. 

Joints pilose ; flowers sulitury, ... ... ... O, qtvutnjida. 

1. P. OLKiiACBA, L. sp. pi. 038 ; Tloxb. FI. Iml. Tl. 163; Hf. Ind. PJ,. 
I. 216 ; Sibth. FI. Gra*e. t. 157 ; DO. PI. grass, t. 123 ; Gray Gen. t* 99. 

IT 
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ITab. Common all over llurma in cultivated lands, waste places, on 
roads, etc. FI. oo . 

2. P. QiTAniiTPTnA, L. Mant. 78 ; Iloxb. FI. Ind. IT. 401 ; Wight 111. 
IT. t. 102 ; Hf. Ind. FI, I. 247. (C. merkliana^ L Suppl. 248; Itoxb. 1. c. 

403). 

Hah. Pegu, in waste places, on roads, etc. ; Ava. FI. C. & 11. S. 
Talinum, Adans. 

1. T. CTiNEiFOLTUM, Willd. sp. pi. 11. 864 ; Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 4G5 ; 
Hf. Ind. FI. I. 247. 

Hah. Ava, on tlic Pagodas at Pagha myo (Wall. 6846). 
TAMAlilSCINEJE. 

Tamairix, Ii. 

Conspectus of species, 

Ijonvos »p]>rcBso(l to t.lio torrlo filmost simx>1c branebletM imd bnnielios ; iloworR Rossilc, 
rose-colouml, in clpiiRC short Rpikos, ... ... ... ...T. dioU*a. 

1j(*uvch soiiiowlmt sprc'suling on the very Rliort thin and hriiiu'hod hriinchlplA ; flowers 
pedieelh’d, white, in loose slender ti*nniiial or variouhly lateral r.ieeiiies, ...21 gallhca, 

1. T. iiioif'A, lloxb. FI. Ind. 11. lUl ; (Iriir. Not. Dicot. 465, t. 577. 
f. 2. ; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 210. 

IIau. Ava, in the hills opposite Pagha Myo. FI. C. S. ; Fr. 11, S. 

2. T. (rALUCA, L. sp.pl. 386; Wight 111. t. 21 f. 1.; Ilf. Ind. FI. 

I. 2 IS. (T. Inilica, Willd. in Act. Not. Cur. Berol, IV. 214; Koxb. FI. Iiid. 

II. 100). 

Hau. PatluT frequent in the tidal savannahs and tit\al forests of 
Lower Pegu. FI. U. S. ; Fr. C. S. 

ELATINEjE. 

Conspectus of genera, * 

^'rth. I TiTlItOIlSAC. Ovary-cells w'ith Bcveriil ovules. Albumen none. Perianth 
poinj»lete. Fruit a mpsule, 

1. i^EROiA. Sexiiils acute. Flowers usually S-merous. Capsule almost crustaccous, 
Hcpticidul ' or sei^Ul nigal. 

Trih, 11, llll*PtTllTI)lS2tl, (inch CalUtrichea t), Ovary-cclls \rith a solitary ovule. 
Perianth complete or incomplete. Seeds albuminous. Fruit a druxie. 

2. M YKiorn Y LLUM. Calyx tniucate or 4-toothcd. Petals 2 — 4 or none. Stamens 
2 — 3. Ovary deeply 2- or 4-sa1cate ; stigmas 2 or 4, blunt or feathery. Drui>e scparahlo 
intf» 2 or 4 nut-like rarpels. 

Trih, J II. CERAI'OPILYLLH^, Flowei-s unisexual. Perianth 12-phylloaB. Ovary 
1 -celled, witli a solitary ovule. Fruit a nut. 

3. Cebatofhyllum. Stamens several. Styles 2. Fruit a nut. 

Bergia, Ii. 

Conspectus of species. 

Glabrous ; flowers white, sessile, ... ... ... . . .B. v»rtieiUata. 

PabibMani or hii*sule; flowers rosc-eolonrcd, sliortly piHlicellcd, ,„S. amnannioides. 
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1. B. VERTTCTLLATA., Willd. fip. pi. 11. 770 ; Roxl). FI. Iiid. 11. 450 ; 
Hf. lud. FI. I. 252. (JB. aquatiea^ Uoxb. Corom. PI. II. t. 142). 

Hah. Ava (Wall.) ; Pcsfu, lUn<^oon. FI. II. S. ; Pr. C. S. 

2. 13. AMMANNiOTDES, Roxb. FI. Iiid. 11. 157 ; 111*. Iiul, FI. T, 251. 
(Flatine ammannioides^ WA. Prod. Ij» 43 ; Wijjljt 111. t. 25. A. and Sap])l. 
48. t. 28.). 

Har. Froqucnt all over Pog^u in rice-ficlds, along river-banks, etc. ; 
Tcnasserim, Tavoy (Wall.). FI. R. S. ; Fr. C. S. 


Myriopliyllum, L. 

. Cous^wctus of sau ries. 

C»ini(*ls almost smoolli, ab<iut ^ liu. limp:, only at base cnnimto, tlio bade obtuse, 

...M frl rand rum. 

CarjK'ls Inborelcil ami iiinricate, sometimes iibfiost eeliiiiate, Avliolly eouiiate, about a line 
long, ilie b.aek sliarply aiijifleil, ... ... ... J17. iuhrmilatum, 

1. M. TETUAN^llL•^^, Roxb. FI. Lid. 1. 151 ; BO. Prod. III. G9 ; W. 
A. Prod. L 339; Miq. PI. Ind. Bat. 1. 031; Grill*. Not. Divot. OSO. t. 
Oil. r. 5. 

Hati. Frequent iii swamps and stagnant waters of the alluvial lands 
of Pegu; Chittagong, in ponds. PI. Pr. Get. to dan. 

2. M. TUHKncuLATi'M, Roxb. PI. Ind. I. 471 ; DC. Prod. III. 09 ; 

Miq. PI. Ind. I. 035. (ilT. Griff. Not. Di^ot. Cb7.) 

Hab. Chittagong, in ponds. FI. Fr. Oct. — Deeb. 

Coratophyllum, L. 

,1. C. BEMEBSITM, L. sp. pi. 1109 ; DC. Prod. III. 73 ; Bth. FI. 
Austr. II. 491. 

Var. BEMIEBSTTM, (G. dvmersum^ L. 1. c ), nuts smooth. 

Var. p. TUUEncubATUM, (C. tuberculaliini ; Cham, in Linntoa IV. 
501.. t. 5 f. 0. d. ; WA. Prod. 1.309; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. I. 799 ; Wight 
ic. t. 1918. f. 3. ; C. verticillalum^ Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 021). • 

Hab. Only' var. p. not uncommon in ponds and stagnant waters of 
Chittagong ; also in choungs and lakes of Pegu. Fr. Dccb. Jan. 

HYPEBICmF^. 

Conspectus of genera. 

THh. JT, ITYP^'RICEJPi. Capsules deliiscin^ scpticidally. Seeds not winged. 

1. Hypericum. Flowers 5-mei*ous. Herbs or slirubs. 

Trih. II. CRATOXTLEJE. Capsules deliisclug loeulicidally or soinctiiues both loen- 
licidally and sopticidnlly. Seeds winged. 

2. CSLATOJLYLOS. Flowei's 5-iucrous. Stamens 3-adclphou5. Ovules 4 or more to 
the cell. 
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Hyporicuni) L. 

^ Conepectm of epecirs, 

* Shrubs with large flowers. Ovary 5-eel1efl. Cupsiilos 5-vnlvcd. 

Si-ems terete or nearly so; styles 5, free, shorter thtiii the ovary, . H. JLeHchenaulUi, 

* * Herbs with suiiill flow'ei's. Otary 3-celh‘il. Capsules 3-vnlved. 

Stems terete ; sepals ghindular-ciliate, ... ... eJodeoides, 

* * * Herbs. Ovary i-coUed. Flow'ers small. 

Stems 4>-anguhir ; sepals entire, ... ... ... Japonu'um, 

1. H. Lesciienaulttt, Chois in DC. Prod. I. 542 ; Doloss. Teoii. 
Select. III. 17. t. 27. {IT. triflortiniy lil. Hydr. 112; IT, ohlongifolium^ 
Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4019 ; Jl, Sookerianum, WA. Prod. I. 90 ; "Wight Ic. 
t. 940 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 254). 

Hau. Martaban, on and near the top of Nattoung, along the borders 
of the stunted hill forests, at 7000-7200 ft. elevation. Fr. March. 

2. 11. ELonEoiOKS, Chois in DC. Prod. I. 551 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 255. 
{II. sp, Griir. Not. Dicot. 500. t. (505. f. 1.) 

Hah. Ava, (Griff.) Khakyen hills, Ponsee (J. Anderson). FI. Aug. 
and March. 

3. H. Japoniciim, Thbg. FI. .Jap, 195. t. 31; Hoyle 111. Him. PI. 
i. 24. f. 2; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 25(5. 

TTah. Ava, JLvhakyen hills (J. Anderson) ; Martaban, Yoonzeleen, at 
250011. elevation (Brandis); O'enasseriin (Ilelf, 837), FI, March. 


Cratoxylon, Bl. 

Conupeclm of spevlen. 


Svhtj. 1. TndeHoiiHf Spaeb 1*( tals fui'iiisbed at l)ase with a scale. 

All parts glabrous, ... ... ... ... ...C.formofivm. 

Leaves beneath, ]»edieels and sepals pubeseeiit, ... i C, prtmiflurtim. 

JSubj, 2. AnclMrohhus, SiMic.b. Vetals without a basal seale. • 

* Flowers in axillary poor eyines or solitary. 

Leaves thin cbartaceous, acute or blunt; liypngyuous glands present or absent^ 
I ... ,„C, polyanihum. 


* * Flowers in tc^nninal panicles. 

Leaves linear-oblong, usually almost sugittatc-prodiiccd at base, cbartaceous, 

Leaves more or less olM)vate-oblong, coriaceous, ... ... ..C. arhorescen 9 . 


1. C. FOiiMOSUM, Btb. and Hf. Gen. PI. I. IGG ; Hf. Ind. FI. I, 
258. (Trideemis formosa, Kortli. in Verb. Nat Gcsch. Bot. 179. t. 37.) 

Hab. Bare in the troj)ical forests of South Andaman. FI. May. 

2. C. PBUXiFLOBUM, Kurz MS. in Jourii. As. Soc. Beng. 1872. 293, 
{Tridesnm prunijlora^ Kurz 1. c. ; Klodea pruniflora (errore prunifolia) 
Wall. Cat. 7276 ; C. prnnlfoVmm^ Dyer in Ilf. Ind. FI. 258), 

Hab. Not uufrequent in the Eng forests of Martaban ; Ava^ on 
Taong dong ; Tenasscrim^ Moulmein. FL Apr. May. 
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Dyer lias cliangcd my name into wliicli was a calami 

lapsus on the part of Wallieh who autographically 0 ||rccted it on the label 
of the plant in 11. Ji. C. into a name at once more suggestive 

and appropriate, for the full-grown leaves arc all but Primus-Wke. 

S. C. POLYANTiiUM, Kortli. V(;i‘h. Nat. Gesch. Bot. 175, t. 30 ; Miq. 
FI. Ind. Bot. 1/2. 510 ; Ilf. Tnd. FI. I. 257. 

Var, a. oenuinum, (var. a. and Dyer in Hf. Ind. FI. 1. c.) hypo- 
gynous glands present. 

Var, /3. CAKWEVM (G carnvuni^ Kiirz in Pegu Rc])ort ; Ancistrololus 
earneus, Wall. ap. Voigt Hort. Calc. 80) hypogyuoiis glands entirely 
absent. • 

Had. .Var. p. Rather frequent in the hill Eng and drier upper mix- 
ed forests of Martaban, up to 30(X) ft. elevation; also Tcnasscriin (Helf. 
843) ; var! a. in 'JVnasscriiii and the Andamans. FI. Mai'ch, Apr. Fr. 
C. S. 

Tlie varieties of this species require re-exaniiiiation. I believe there 
are at least two species, the one a tree, the other a shrub. 

4. C. NEHliEOLTUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1S72. 203; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 257. 

Hab. Common in the dry and drier ui)per mixed forests of Promo 
and Pegu ; also in Martaban and Tenasscrim ; Chittagong. Fr. C. S. 

5. C. ABBOBESCEXS, Bl. Mus. Bot. II. 17 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 258. 
{fELypericum arboreserns^ Vhl. Symb. II. SO. t. 43 ; V. vuneatum^ Miq. FI. 
Ind. Bot. 1/2. 517 ?) 

Hab. Tenasscrim, Mouhnein (Lobb). 

GUTTIFEItJm. 

• Confipectiis of genera^ 

Trlh. I ^ARCINIEM, Siipniia sessile or on a very sliort and thick stylo, peltate or 
mdiatoly-lohod. Seeds olXeu arillatc. 

1. (jAKCIMJA. riowcrs 4- or 5-iiiorons. Sepals often decussate. Stamens united 
into a fleshy mass or into bundles, or tree. • 

2 OcnuocARPUS. (-alyx closed in bud, bursting into 2 valves. 

THh, II, CAJjOJPJIYLLEJS, Stylo elongate, the stigma peltate or 4-cleft. Seeda 
without arillns. 

3. Cajlofuvllvm. Ovary 1-ccllcd, with a solitary ovule; style single, with polUto 
stigma. 

4. Kayea. Ovary 1-eellcd, with 4 ovules ; style single, with a l-clcft stigma. 

5. Mebua. Ovary 2-celled, with 2 ovules iu each cell; style single with a' peltate 
atigma. 

Garcinia, Ii. 

Conspoefus of species* 

SMhj, 1. Garcinia, L, Flowers 4-mci'Ous, 
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* Antlicra oblong or ovate, opening by loiigitnditial slits or pores. 

* Stfynens of male flowers in 4 bundles under tbc rndimciitary ovary. 


eirics 4- to lO-ccUed, the stigma rodiaiiiig-lobed, smooth or 
nearly so. 

Female flowers witli stiiminods round the ovary ; berries on a short peduncle ; etigfxui 
rodiately-lobcd and adnatc, ... ■ v ... ... ManffoHana.' 

Female flowers without staminods i bemes sessile ; stigma large, peltate, slightly lobed, 
sessile, ... ... ... ... ... .. O. cornea. 

Flowers on mtlier long pedicels, nearly 2 in. in diameter ; stigma in male flowers largo, 
peltate, entire, ... ... ... ... .„G,epechm. 

* * Stamens in 4 polyuudi*ons bundles in ii ring round the rudimen- 

tary ovary; stigma iieltsite, (lisc*oid, more or loss rough from 
w'rinklcs or radiating veins. Ovary 2-eelled. 

Peduncle rather long, bearing 2 or rai-ely 1 leafy bract, ... „.G. anomala-. 

Peduncle short or wanting, without bmets ... .. .. O. JUprr/uenjfM, 

# * # Anthers almost sessile on* a colmnu or 4-sided fleshy muss seldom 

dividing into 4 somewhat dlstinet lolics. Stamens in female flow- 
ers ill a single comidete or inlerni])ted ring. Stigmas tubercled 
or iubereled -wrinkled. Ovary 4 — 12-ccllcd. 

O Stigma in fruit raised on a slioi4 thick style. 

Berry convex at top, the style not on a sciiaratc nipple. 

Berry terminated by a nipple-sbupcd pixitulwrance, ... , 

O O Stigma in fmit quite sessile. 

Leaves acniniimio Oi cuspidate, leathery ; flowta’s sessile, ... 

Leaves blunt, succulent when dry thin herbaceous ; flowers pedicelled, 

* * Authors jieltate, opening by a circular slit. 

Leaves large, coriaceous ; female flowers almost sessile, the stigma small, vcrnirosc 

... ... ... ... „Q.vWj»(ica, 

Stihg, 2. Xmihochymm, Iluxh. F1owei*s 5-mcrous. 

Pedicels about an in. long; flow'ers expanded, ... ,.,Q. Xanlhochpmux, 

•Pedicels 3 to 4 Hu. long ; flowers almost closed, doubly smaller, ... ... Q, dtHch, 


... (7. cowa. 
,„0, K^dia, 

,,,0» htficetrfoUa, 
..6^. euccifolia. 


*1. G. Maetoostana, L. sp. pi. G35 ; Boxb. FI. Incl. II. 018 ; Hook. 
Bot. Mag. t. 4847 : Hf. Iiid. FI. I. 260. 

Had. Only cultivated, Tcnasscrim. Fr. May, Juno. 

2. *G. SPECIOSA, Wall. PI. As. rar. III. t. 258 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 2G0. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans ; also Tonas- 
scrim, Moulmein district. FI. Fcbr, Apr. 

Wallich’s figure above cited very much resembles O, cornea. My 
plants resemble in foliage much more G, Mangostana^ from which they are 
readily distinguished by thejsntirc but not lobed stigma of the male fiowors. 
The flowers are very much larger than Wallich figures thorn, agreeing in 
size more with the analysed flower on the plate. 

8. G. COBFFA, L. sp. pi. 661 ; Boxb. PL Ind. II. 629 ; Wight Ic. 
t. 105 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 260. 

Hab. Not uncommon in the tropical forests of Martaban and the 
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southern slopes of the Pegu Yomah above Rangoon ; also Tenasserim. 
Fr. lieginofR. S. ^ 

The Burmese plants diller, as it seems constantly, in having the stigma 
6-lobed and the ovaries G-cclled. 

4. G. AyoMALA, PI. and Trian.^in Amu d. sc. nat. Bot. ser. 4. XIV. 

329; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 26G. - 

Hau. Not uncommon in the damp and dry hill-forests of Martiiban 
E. of Tounghoo, at elevations from 4000 to 0000 ft. FI. probably Apr. 
(buds in March). 

5. G. Mebguensis, AVight 111. 122 and Ic. t. 110 ; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 

2C7. ; 

Hab. " Tenasserim, Morgui (Grill*) 

6. O. cowA, Itoxb. FI. Ind. II. . G22. (Cr. Hoxhurghiij Wight Ic. 
t. 101). 

Hab. Chittagong (Roxb.) 

7. G. Kydia, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 023 ; Wight Ic. i. 118. (G. sp. 

Griff*. Not. Bicot. COO. t. 585. A. f. 12 ?). 

Hab. Frequent in the moister iij)pcr mixed and in the tropical forests 
all over Burmali, from Chittagong, Pegu and Martaban down to 'renasscrim 
and the Andamans. FI. March to Mfiy ; Fr. May .Juno, 

G. lobulosa, Wall. Cat. 4808 from Amherst is G. Kifdwy the Singa- 
pore specimen is quite different but too incomplett? fen identification. 

The Andamanese specinuins called in my And. Re])ort G. puvpurm^ 
will probably turn out to bo the same as the Singapore plant, but tliey arc 
too badly pi’cscrved to enable me to give a delinite ()})inioii. 

8. G. LANCjfijEFOLiA, Roxb. FI. Ind. 11. 023 ; Wight Ic. 103 ; Hf, 

Ind. FI. I. 203. • 

IIaju^ Chittagong bills. 

9. G. succTFOLTA, Kxirz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1^72. 203. (G. 

lonicer aides y T. And. in Hf. Ind, FI. I. 201). 

Hab. Frequent in the swamp forests of the alluvial lauds Sof the 
Sittang and Irrawaddi rivers. FI. Apr. 

10. G. ifiLLTPTiCA, Wall. Cat. 4809 ; Wight 111. I. 120 and Icon. t. 
120. (^Gnrcinia lielerandray Wall. Cat. 1850 ; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 205). 

Hab. Frequent in the trojneal forests of the eastern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomah and Moi'taban down to Tenasserim, up to 3000 ft. elevation. Fr. 
Febr. March. 

I consider G. elliptical Wall. Cat. 4800 from Silhet identical with the' 
G. heterandra of the same author, but other specimens distributed from the 
Kew Herbarium look diff*erent ; in any case it cannot go into G. Morelia. 
From the contradictory statements of authors with regard to Wallieh’s 
species, one is tempted to believe that much confusion must have occurred 
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in the distribution. We have in the H. B. C. at least two Morellas^ the 
Hindustani one ( O. pieforia^ Boxb.) with a large . conspicuous calyx under 
the fruit, and the Malacca one (Griif. 859) which has very minute sepals. 

O. O/iOwyaTifl', Wall. ap. Hf. Ind. FL 1. 2G8 from Tavoy, is known to me 
only from a wretched yoimg leaf-branch and the description would agree so 
far with G. elUptica except in the sessile male flowers. 

31. G. Xanthochymus, Hf. Ind. FI. I. 209. (O. Tloxhurgldi, Kiirz 

in Pegu Report ; XanthocUgmus pictoriuSy Roxb. Oorom. PI. 51. t. 190 and 
FI. Ind. II. 033). 

Hah. Frequ(mt in the tropical forests of Martaban and Pegu ; also 
Chittagong, Arracan and Tenasseriin ; Ava, FI. March Apr. ; Fr. Jt. S. 

12. G. nuLCis (^XanlliOGltgmns duleis, R.oxb. Corom. PI. ill. t. 270 
and FI. Ind. II. 631 Bot. Mag. t. 30SS ; Wight Ic. t. 192). 

II An. Rather frequent in the tropical tbrests of South Andaman and 
adjacent islands. Fr. March-May ; Fr. May, .lune. 

Ochrocarpus, Thouars. 

1. O. Sfamensts, T. And. in Hf. Ind. FI. I, 270. {Calgsaccion 
Siamense, Miq. in Ann. Mu.s Lugd. Bat. 1. 209^. 

Hah. Rather rare in tlie Eng forests of Martaban ; Prome hills 
(Wall. Cat. dl4S, quoad specimen e Prome). FI. Sept. Oct. 

,, Calophyllum, Ii. 

Conspcctm of sjwoics, 

* Sopalri 4, ofU'u tin: 2 iimoi' uiios or aU pui»1-likc ; potals none. 

Flowers about 8 lin. across, in peduiiclcd or almost sessile umbel-like cymes... (7. spectabile. 
Flowers small ; racemes short and strung, few-ilowcred, ... ...C. atnoenum, 

* * 8o])als 4 ; x>etals 4 to 8. 

Leaves at both ends acuminate, ... ... ... polyanthnm. 

Leaves rounded or retusc at the apex, ... ... ... V.-^Irntph^Uum, 

f. C. spectahile, Willd. Mag. Berl. 1811.80 ; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 271. 
(jO tetrapetaluniy lloxb. FI. Ind II. 008). 

lixR. Not unfreqneiit in tlic tropical forests of the Andamans ; also 
Tenasscrim. (Falconer) . 

2. C. AMCEN^UM, Wall. Cat. 4849 ; Planch. & Trian. in Ann. d. sc. 
nat. ser. 4. XV. 203. 

Hab. ' Tenasscrim, from Moulnicin down to Tavoy. Fr. Febr. 

8. C. i»OLTANTiiUM, Wall. Cat. 4844; PI. & Trian. in Ann. d. sc. 
nat. Bot. 4 ser. XV. 278 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 274. 

Hab. ' Not unfrequent in the damp hill forests of the Martaban hills, 
E. of Tounghoo, at 3000 to 4000 ft. elevation. 

4. C. Inopuy riLTJM, L. sp. pi. 732 ; Wight Ic. t. 77, and 111. Ind. Bot. 
Suppl. 35 t. 17 ; Roxb. PI. Ind. II. COO; Hf. Ind. PI. I. 273 ; Griff, Not. 
. Bicot. 009. (G. SUangory Roxb. 1. e. 607). 
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Hab. Frcqiiont along tlie sandy soa-shores in the beach-forests of tlie 
Andamans and Tenassciim ; also often cultivated in villages. Fr. Apr* 
May. 

Kayoa, Wall. 

I. K. NEBVOSAy T. And. in Hf.*lnd. FI. T. 277. {JIfesua nervosa, 
Flancli. & Triiiii. in Ann. d. se. nat. Bot. sor. 4, xv. 8U7). 

ITab. Tenasserira, Moulinein district (Fale.) down to Mergui (Grilf.). 
Fr. Apr. 

Mesua» 1 j. 

1. M. FERUEA, L. sp. pi. 731 ; Wight To. t. 118 ; Roxh. FI. Ind. H, 
G05 ; Hf. IjuI. FI. I. 277. (J/. spcciosuy Chois in DC. l*rod. I. 502 ; 

Wight Spicil. 27. t 30 and 31 ; and Icon. t. f)Gl ; M. peilunculata, AVight 
Ic. t. 110).’ 

IIab. Froqmmt in tro]iical forests of the Andaman islands and all over 
Tcnassoriin ; Chittagong. FI. iVIarch ; Fr. May, .Tune. 

TEBmTuacjinA cjle. 

Consj^ect ns of f/niera, 

Trib. /. TEUKSTUGSMIAC EjK, AnthcrR litiMitix. l-'niit iiuU*hismit. Seeds usually 
few. AlbuiiKJii fleshy, usually scanty. Eiiibryt) curved, the cotyledons shorter than 
the radicle and nearly us broad. 

1. Anxeslea. Ovary lialf-iiunierscd in the torus. Fruity inferior. 

2. TEiiXSTncKSiiA Fetuls uniieil at base. Anthers glabiDUs. Oviilcs 2 tj -I in 
each cell. Fruit superior. Seeds large. 

2. Auimandua. As im*cediug, but uiitbers pilnst*. Si'cds niiiiiemus, 8111.111. 

1-. (/XEYEUA. I’eUils free or haitlly uuited. Anthers pilose. Ovules many. Fruit 
superior. 

5, KruYA. Flowers dlteeious. Petals united at base. Anthers glubitms. Ovules 
ninny. FrilTt sujierior. 

IVib, IL SAUEAUJEJE, Anthers versatile. Fruits usually pulpy, rarely ah iinst de- 
hiscent. Seeds numerous, small. Allmnieu copious. Kinbryo straight, the radicle 
longer than the cotylodims. ^ 

6 Sauiiauja. Flowers 6-inerous, usually hennaiihrodito. Styles 5. • 

Trib. HI. QORDONIEA^. Anthers versatile. Fruit indehiseent or loeulieidal. Al- 
bumen scanty or none, mrcly copious. Embryo curved or straight, the cotyledons 
large, the mdiele short. 

X Fruit a deliiscent capsule. 

7. ScuiMA, Seiials somewhat uncfpuil. Seeds fiat, winged. Itadicle indexed, 
inferior. 

8. GonnoNiA. Sepals very unequal. Secd.s winged. Radicle superior. 

9. Camellia. Sepals very unequal OuU'r stamens monadelphous.^ Seeds few, 
large, not winged. Kadicle superior. 

>C Fruit an indchiscout dr ipc. 

10. Pi’UEXiiABiA. Sepals very unequal. Seeds large. Cotyledons folded op 
convolute. Radicle inferior. 
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Anneslea* Wall. 

Conspectus of species^ 

LeaTO|^le88 coriaceous^ bluntish, the nerves ^stinct ; peduncles idendcr, ...C.fraffrana, 
Leaves thick coriaceous, acute, nerves almost obsolete ; peduncles very thick, C. monticola, 

1. A. F 11 AGBA.NB, Wall. PL As.^roT. I. 5. t. 6 ; Griff. Not. Bicot. 667. 
t. 685. A. f. 17 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 280. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the Eng forests of Pegu and Prome, and 
more so in the hill Eng forests of Martaban up to 2000 ft. elevation ; 
also Tenasserim, Moulmeiii. FI. March, Apr. 

2. A. 3IONTICOLA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1S73, 59. 

Has. Not unfrequent in the drier hill forests of Martaban at 5000 to 
7200 ft. elevation. FI. Febr. March. 

May possibly turn out to be a stunted hill-form of the preceding 
species. 

TemstroBmia, L. f. 

Conspectus of species. 

• Anthers apicniatc. 

Fruiting calyx smooth ; ben*ics about i in. thick, ... T. Japan tea. 

* * Anthers not aiiiculate. 

Fruiting calyx ti.ick and wrinkled j iKjrries alK>ut 1 — li in thick, ... T. Venanpinna. 

1. T. Japonica, Thuiibg. in Linn. Trans. II. 335 ; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 
280. (Clegera ggmnantJiera^ WA. Prod. I. 87 ; Wight le. t. 47 ; Bedd. FI. 
Sylv. t. 91. ; Ternstroemiacea^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 668. t. 604. f. 1 ?). 

Hah. Common in the damp hill-forests of Mai*taban at elevations 
from 3000 to 7200 ft. ; Tenasserim, Moulmein. FI. Apr. 

2. T-. Penabtoiana, Chois, in Mem. Soc. Phys. Gen^v. XIV. 108 ; Ilf. 
Ind. FI. I. 281. {Kryihrocliiton Wallichianum, Griff. Not. Dicot. 565. t. 
685. A. f. 7. T. macrocarpa^ Schell*. Obs. Phyt. l3’. & Tydschr.^^Ned. Ind. 
1874. 60-61 in adn.). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests of the Andamans ; 
Tenasserim, from Moulmein to Mergui. Fr. Apr. May. 

A more careful study of the Ternstrmnias will probably shew the 
validity of Griffith’s genus Krgtlirochiton, a name already preoccupied. I 
am by no means sure that the Griffithian and Wallichian plants are the 
same. The Burmese specimens agi*ee with the former. Dyer seems to have 
confoimded two very marked species, viz.^ the wrinkled -sopalled Choisyan 
plant and the smooth-sepalled T. coriacea^ Scheffi (Hb. Maingay No. 183 
from Malacca). 

Adinandra. Jack. 

1. A. TiLLOSA, Cbois M4m. Temst. 24 ; Hf. Ind. FI I. 283. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the open especially the Eng forests of the 
Ixrawaddi zone, Pegu \ Tenasserim, Tavoy (Wall.). 
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Seems to cliSer from A, dasyantha^ Koi*tli, with which I coafoanded it 
in my Pegu Beport, by the acute sepals. 

Hurya, Thbg. 

ConHj^ctuH of species. 

• Loaves flcrrnlate. * 

X Lcat-buds quite jrlahrous. 

Branchlcts marked by deourrent pniiiiiueut lines* ' ... ...JBi Japouica. 

X % Loaf-buds or birsiito; bmiioblets teroli*. 

A slender pino-like tree ; leaves piiWulous lienonlh.iMuiiiiiiiaU! ; styles united, JE. acuminata, 
A bushy round-headed tree ; leaves inemhrutiou^, glabrous or ueai'ly so^ bliuitlsh caudate ; 
styles free, ... ... ... ... ••• „.1S. serrata, 

* * Leaves entire or serrulate at apex only. 

Young shouts uppi*e8Hed x>ilose ; styles united* ... ... ,..E. symplocina, 

1. E» Japonica, Thbg. FI. Jap. 101. t 25 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 92 ; 
Ilf. Ind. FI I. 2S1. WiglUiam, Wight 111. I. t. »8, non Wall ; 
glahray Bl. Mils. II. 101) ; i^. vireits, Bl. K c. 112 ; JSJ. obovata^ Bl. L c. 
107). 

Hab. Frequent in the drier hill-fbrcsts of Martaban at 4000 to 7000 
ft. elevcitiori ; IVniassenin, Mouliuein hills. FI. Miirch. 

2. E. acuminata, DC. M6m. Teriistr. 26. (B. Chinensis, Hf. and 

Th. Horb. Ind. or, as far as to the spceinions with united styles.) 

LiA». Katlior frequent in the drier hill- forests, especially the pine 
forests of Mai'tabaii at 6000 to 7000 ft. elevation. FI. Febi*. ; Fr. 
Apr. 

8. E. SEUUATA, Bl. Mus. TI. 115; Miq. PI. Ind. Bat. T/2 I/ l*. (E. 

luciJa, Wall. Cat. 1162 ; E. WidlicMana, Stcud. ai>. Miq. P'1, liid. Bat. 
1/2. 474 ; i\ RoxhnrgUiij Wall. Cat. 1468). 

IIau. Frequent iu*tlie tropical fon^sts of Martaban up to 2000 ft. 
elevation ;*Tenasserini, as far South as Tavoy ; Pegu, in tlie tro[)ical forests 
on latorite above Baiigoon. PV. March. 

4. E. MYMPJ-fXJiNA, Bl. Mus, Bot. 11. Ill ; Hf. Iiul. P'l. I. 284. (JE. 
Wttlltchianay Planeli MS ). • 

Hab Martaban, in the damp and drier hill forests on the Nattoung 
mountains at about 7000 ft. elevation. P'l. March. 

Saurauja* Willdw 

Conspectus of sp<*cies, 

• Calyx deiisidy setose or hispid. Ovary villous. 

Flowers large, on short tliick i»edicols, olusUuijd; leaves more or less spiny -siM^nitn* 

...A\ armala. 

* • Calyx smooth. Ovjrry gT:d>rous. 

Leaves pale or tawny mealy-pubci’oua beneath ; peduncles long and slender, scady ; 
styles 5* ... ... ... ..• ...E. Punduaua. 
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Adult leaves gUibrous, except the puberuloiis midrib ; pcdaiiclos short, scaly piibomlons ; 

stanions al)t)ut 50; flowers Itusuli-blue. ... ... Rorhurgkii, 

As preceding, but leaves fiuely setose-serrate; stamens about 20; flowers said to be white, 

,..S. irhtgla. 

All parts except upper side of leaves covered with long tawny or brown sprciuling hairs ; 
peduncles short but slender, rusty-hirsute, ... ... ... 8 . marroiricha, 

1. S. AHMATA, Ivurz ill Joiim. As. Soc. Beng. Is73. 69, (S. ccrea, 

Griff, ap. Dyer in Hf. liid. FI. I. 28S?). 

ITab. Ava, Khaky’cn-liills, Poiisoe (J. Aiidcirson). FI. Apr. 

2. S. PUNDTTANA, Wall. PI. As. rar. II. 50 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 287. 

Uab. Not unfrcquciiit in the tropical forests of Martaban at 2000 to 

8000 ft. elevation ; Ava, Khakycn hills, Ponsee (J. Amhsrson). i'l. Apr. 

3. S. PtOXBunoHii, Wall. PL As. rar. II. 40; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 287. 

( Ternstrornna serrala^ lloxb. FI. liid. IT. 521). 

Hati. Bother frequent in the tropical and damp hill fon^sts along 
choiings of the Martahan hills, E. of I'ounghoo, at 2000 to 6000 ft. 
elevation; also Chittagong. FI. Apr May. 

4. S. TiusTYLA, DC. Mem. Ternst. 31. t. 7.; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 287. 
{Tvrnft(ramui biJoculariit, lloxb. FI. Ind. II. 522 ?). 

1Ia«. Tenasseriin (Helf.) 

Inelud(‘d on the authority of Dyer. Specimens tlnis namt'd in HBC. 
hardly diller from the pri‘ce*ling. 

5. S. MAcmoTKK’JiA, Kui’z in Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1873. GO; Ilf, 
Ind. FI. T. 2S7. 

Hab. Av.a, Khukyon hills, Poiis(Hi (J. Anderson) ; Durunga, at 1000 
ft. elevation (Griff). FI. Apr. 

Fyrenaria, Bl. 

ConH^mefm of ttpecuis. 

• llracts large, leafy, dissimilar to the scjads. 

Tjcaves yellowish in a dried state, xjuliesccnt hencath, ,„P. dioBpyricarpa, 

, * * ibucts sniull, much shorter than the sepals and similarly slmxied. 

I^ctives ghihrtniH, yellowish in a dried state, petioles hardly 2 liu. long, xmhcrnlous or 
glabrous ; fruits obovate, wnxy-yellow, ... ... canudliatflo^ra. 

Leaves glabmus, in a dried Htat«! livcr-colouml ; petioles glabrous, 6 to 8 liu. long; 
fruits globular or ell iiiticnl, green, ... ... ... „.P. 9 errata, 

1. P. djospthjcaupa, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Bong. 1873. 00. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in tlie stunted and drier hill-forests of Martaban, 

E. .of Toungoo, at 6000 to 7200 ft. elevation. FI. Fr. March. 

2. P. CAMELLiAiFLORA, Kurz ill Joum. As. Soc. Bcng. 1871. 46; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 290. 

Hab. Frequent in the drier liill-forests of Martaban at elevations 
from 8000 to 5000 ft., rarely lower down. FI. March Apr. ; Fr. Apr. May. 
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3. P. SEBUATA, Bl. Bydr. 1120; Miq FI. Ind. Bat 1/2. 493. (P. 

attenuata, Seem, in Bonpl. VIT. 49 ; Linn. Trans. XX [T. 340 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 
1. 290. ; 1\ Innceolata, T. and B. in Nat. Tydseb. Nat. Ver. Ned. Inc|,^ XXV) 
Hab. Ttiuaaserim, Tavoy (Wall.) 

Schimli, Bwdt. 

Conspectus of spectrs. 

X Peduncles usually very short, and stout, usually not longer Ilian the petioles. 
Peduncles shf)i*t and straijjht (rarely loiipr in Wall. Cat. 1 \oT> IV. Ne]iul). usually Icuiieellate, 
ralli<*r stnni}?, the nerves beneath proiiiiiieiii, tlici reiieulation distinct, leaves glabrous 
or slightly pubescent beneath, ... ... ... ...Srh. Wtrl/irhii, 

Peduneliw 1 in. loii", huiticellate ; leaves piilM'scent Ixuieath ; the nerves and net-veiiation 
pitunintMit and distinct, .. ... ... ... .. iSch. moffi*. 

Pediineli's thick, lenticelhite ; lenve.s very coriaceous, glossy above, erenate, on both sides 
green, 'the net-venation iiidislinet, inniiersed, ... . Srh. uiuniivota. 

Peduncles short mid straight, siiuMith ; flowers larger than in tSch, rrenata; leaves 
glaucescent beneath, often enliiv, the lateral nerves prominent, the net-venation 
obsolete, .. ... ... ... . Sch, Noroiifue. 

X X Peduncles elonjnito, and often slender, always much longer than the 
pctioli'S, smooth. 

Peduncles slender, usually more or less curved; leaves glaueous iHUieath, usually crenate- 
seri-nU', the nerves and net-veiiatiini beneath dislinct, ... .. Sch, obtain. 

Peduncles sfrong, but still slemler, 1 -15 in. long; leaves vei’y coriaceous, on both sides 
iiiii)res.sed- reticulate and almost nigulo.se, entire or crenat^S tlu* lateral nerves entirely 
or nearly impressed ; cap.sules smaller, ... •.. ...Sch, Baucana. 

1. Scu. WALLicJirt, Cliois. (in Zoll. Cut. 141 ?). Gordonia WaUichiiy 
DC. Prod. I. 528 ; Gordonia intcffrifolia^ J’o.xb. FI. Ind. 11. 572). 

Had. Cliittiigong ; Ava, Kliakyeii-liiJl.s, Ponseo (J. Andorsoii), FI. 
March. 

2. SciT. MOLLIS, iiiTIf. Ind. FI. I. 288. 

Hab. Ava, Taong-dong (Wall. Cat. 1158) ; Dyer gives Tavoj^ as 
a habitat, but this is an error. I fear that it is hardly more than a pubescent 
■variety of the ])receding. 

3. Sen. MONTicoLA, Kurz MS. • 

Hab. Martaban, on the highest crests af the Nattoung mountains, in 
the stunted hill forests, at GiXK) to 7200 ft. elevation. Fr. 1^1 arch. 

May possibly be a hill-form of Boh. Foronli<p^ hut looks very different 
even structurally. The leaves much rescmhlo those of Pyijaum luvidum. 

4. SciT. Nobonuje, Jtwdt. in Bl. Bydr. 129 ; Korth. Verli. 144. t. 
29. f. 21 — 27; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 492. {Gordonia integrifolia^ Koxb. 
FI. Ind, 11. 672 ; Gordonia Jloribunda^ Wall. Cat. 1457, B only.) 

Hab. Frequent in the drier hill-forests of the !Martaban bills at 1500 
to 4000 ft. elevation, entering also the bill Eng-forests ; Tenasserim (Helf. 
703). FI. Febr. March ; Fr. March, Apr. 
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Schimaj Oriff, No. 768 has the peduncles of the above, but the leaves 
very much resemble those of Sch. ohlata^ I tliiuk that they are abnormal 
and produced after an unusual fall of leaves. 

6. Sen. OBLATA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1870. 65. {8ch. 

erenata^ Korth. Verb. Nat. Gesch.„143. t. 29; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 289; 
Qordonia ohlata^ Jloxb. FI. Ind. II. 572). 

Hab. Pegu, llangooii ; Teiiasseriin (Helf. 763). 

6, Sen, Bancana, Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. IV. 413. 

Hab. Tena'^seriin (Helf. 761) ; common in the Eng forests of the lower 
hills of Teuassoriin and Martaban, also in the pine forests up to 3000 ft. 
elevation. (Dr. Brandis.) 

The differences between the species of Schima are very slight, but the 
logical coiisequeiiee of the reduction of an3' of the above forms would be such 
a combination as Sch, Noronliw and 8ch. WallichiL 

Camellia, Ii. 

Confined us vf species, 

Bithff. 1 . T7tea, L. Staraens of inner series equal in iiuiiiber to the petals. 

All parts quite gluhroii*; ; flowers large ; leaves coriaceous, ... ,,»C, JaponUsa, 

Btihg, 2. Camelliat L. Stamens of inner series twiix* the uuinlsT of the petals. 

Young parts and midrib of the ineiubranous leaves pilose ; flowers nodiliiig on a line-long 

sealy peduncle ; fllameiits villous, ... ... ... C, caudata. 

All parts glabrous; leaves wrisiceous ; peduncles not scaly ; filaments glabmus,... Cl Thca, 
Glabrous ; leaves coriaceous ; flowers almost Bessilo, erect; fllaiucuts glabrous, V.druptfera. 

*1. C. Tiiea, Lk. ill Stend. Noinencl. Bot. {Thea ClilnensiSj L. up. 
pi. ed. 1. 515; Sims. Bot. Mag. t. 998; Seem, in Linn. Trans. XII. 349. 
t. 61 ; Thea *13o1iea and 1\ viridis, L. sp. jd. cd. 2. 735 ; Thm Coehinchiu- 
ensis. Lour. FI. Coeb. 1. 338 ; G. Ihrifera, Griff. Not, Dicot. IV. 558. t. 601. 
f. 1 nnd 3 ; Trans. Agr. Hort. Soc. Btmgal V. t. C. ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 292). 

Hab. Cultivated in Chittagong and Arracnn. 

2. C. CAU DATA, Wall. ri. As. Bar. III. 3JJ6; Griff. Not. Dicot. 559. 
t. 601. f: 2 ; Trans. Agri. Hort. Soc. Ind. V. 1838 t. A. ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 293. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the drier bill -forests of the Martaban hilU 
along cboungs, as for instance near the Cliiiiclioiia plantation on Shan touug 
gyce toiing at about 3500 ft. elevation. FI. March ? 

1 fear that I am wrong in my identification and, unfortunately, the only 
two withered flowers met with by me have been lost by the glue-men. It 
hns much larger and shorter acuminate leaves, and the habit of C. assimilis 
as figured by Seeraann. It is a small tree with white wood. N. B. C7. 
Japonicay L., is often met witli in gardens of Europeans, 

3. C. DUUPiFtBA, Lour. FI. Coch. I. 411; Seem, in Linn. Trans. 

XXII. 344 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 293. (C. Kissiy Wall, in Asiat. Ites. XIII. 
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429 and Joum. As. Soc. B«n^. IV. 48. t. 2. and PI. As. rar. III. 36. t. 256 ; 
O. simplicifolia. Griff. Not. Dic*ot. IV. 500. t. 604. f. 2). 

Hab. Tcnasserim (and Andaman islands ? ?) (Helf. teste Dyer). 

DIPTEROCABPEjFI, 

Conspectus of genera. 

Suhord. I. ANCISTROCLADP^E Ovai-y 2-cclle(l, with a Hiiipfle erect ovule; fruit 
adnatc t<i the ciilsirp'd calyx. Scii iident Hliruh<i. 

1. A^iCiSTUUCLADrs. All the 5 ml^’x lohea more or less oiilarprecl. 

Suhord 11. DlPTRROCAItrJUAil. Ovary 3- rarely 1 -celled, with 2 pendulous ovules 
in eiioli cell. Trees, raivly erect slinihs. 

P Ovary iiifi*ri(»r or nearly so, or Avith a hi*oad base ndiinte to tlie calyx-tube ; 
nuts therefore tor 5 to i‘ of their hmj^th adtuite to the eiihir^i‘d (*jilyx tube. 

2. Anisopteua. Connective terminating in u bristle or acute ghuid; 2 of the 5 
Calyx-lab(‘s (enlarging iiil-o long wings. 

** Ovary free, superior; nuls free, either enclosed in the enlarged calyx-tube 
or exposed and the calyx tube hanlly enlarged. 

O Calyx-tube in fruit very enlargetl, eoiii]>leli>ly enclosing the nut. 

3. DirTKitocvitPUS, Twt* of the calyx lolvs enlarging into long wings. 

O O Calyx-tube in fruit not or almost not enlarged, the nut.s cither quite 
exposed, or elost*ly surri>undcd by the cnlargeil calyx-wings, 
t Calyx-lobes valvate in bud. 

4. Pahabiiouea. Stamens 12 — 15, the eoinu'etive mucTOnnlate ; ealyx-lobcs all 
almost equally enlarging uiid Aving-like, stellatcdy spreatling, the nut ipiite exposed. 

1 1 Calyx-hihes imbricate and usually also twisted in the bud.* 

X The 3 outer calyx-lobes in fruit longer than the 2 inner ones. 

6. SltOBEA. Corolla-lohcs spreading ; Kbiiiiens 35 — 50 or more; anther-evils blunt, 
the connective termjnatiiig in a bristle or |H*nicelhite sharp ])oint. 

6. Pkntacmk. Coix>nu-lobes infracted at middle and foriniiig a liemisjilierical 
closed cup leaving only an opening for the protruding anthers and style ; stamens 15 % 
anthers 4-ce11ed, the cells b^tly, diverging truiii the subulate-pointed connective (antUerg 
theretbre g-setose). 

X >C The outer colyx-lohcs iu fruit much longer than the 3 inner 
very small ones. 

7. lIoFEA. Stamens 15 ; authcr-cclls entire at top, adnate to the more or less 

prolonged coimectivo. \ 

X X A.11 the 5 calyx-lol)OB in fruit equally enlarged hut not 
longer than the fruit itself. 

8. Vatica. Stamens 15. Capsules by abortion 1- rarely 2-aecdcd. 

Ancistrocladus, Wall. 

Conspectus of species. 

All the 6 lobes of the froitiiig calyx equally enlarged, short and coriaceous, siellatcly 
BproBding, leaves chartaceous, ... ... ... C. ChriffilhiK 

Lobes of fruiting calyx unequal, chartaceous, 1 — 11 in. long; leaves of a thicker 
texture^ .*• ••• ... C* WalUchiL 

1. A. GBimran, Flancl;. in Anu. d. sc. nat. scr. 3. Xlll. 818; DC. 
Prod. XVI. COS ; Hf.Ind. FI. 1. 300. 
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Hab. Common in the swamp-forests and iriong muddy river banks of 
Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim, chiefly in the alluvial plains. FI. 
Fr. Apr. May. 

2. A. Walltchtt, Planch, in Ann. d. sc. Nat. 3 ser. XI IT. 319; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 300. (J[. eMensuSy Wall. Cat. 3052 ; DC. Prodr. XVI. 002 ; llf. 
Ind. FI. I. 290 ; A, st'^lUgerus^ Wall. ap. DC. Prod. 1. c. 603 ? *, A, sp. 
Olid. Dicot. 568.) 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah and Marta- 
ban down to Tenasscrim and the Andamans ; also Chittagong. FI. Febr. 
March ; Fr. Apr. May. 

The wings are described as subcqual but all those that I saw wore very 
unequal, and it is possible that A. IVaUiclui of Dyer is the same as A. 
GriffithiL At least several specimens of A, sleWgentSy Wall. Cat. belong to 
the latter. Wallich’s Bpecimens 1052-2 in HBC. from Silhet, in very unripe 
fruit only, have the wings unequal. The plants are dimorphophyllous, 
liaving elongate leaves 1 to 1^- and 2 ft. long and others hardly 0 in. long on 
diflerent branches of the same stock flowering at the same time. The 
panicles, too, vary from robust to slenderly-branched. 

Doubtful species, 

1. A. ATTJfiNTJATxrs, Dyor in Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 300. 

Hab. Tenasscrim and Andaman islands (llclf. 724.) 

The specimen in HllC. is in panicle h;ss the flowers and fruits and has 
the habit of A. Qrijfiihii; the fruits, however, as described by Dyer, agree 
with those ascribed by me to A, extemm, 

Anisoptera, Eortli. 

Couii2)ccius of ispecics, 

Bubg. 1. Fi/nttjitea, Stuinoiis only 15 — 18, the conncctivo tormiiiiiti^d in an acute 
glund; style iiliionn; nuts only to iilMuit a of their length adnate to the cu1yx>tube. 
Young nlioots c^n'civd by a inmly or scurx’y tomentuni, ... ...A. odwaia, 

Bttbg, 2. Ar.vtopiera, jStuiiieus numerous, the connective x)i'odaccd into a bristle, stylo 
thick and ov<nd ; nuts interior or nearly so. 

Appiu'cutly quite glabrous, ... ... ... ... A. gtabrom 

1. A. onoBATA {Sunaptca odorata^ Griff. Not. Dicot. 610. t. 683. A. 
f. 5 ; Hopea grandijlora^ Wall. nom. nud. ; DC. Prod. XVI. 634 ; Sgnaptea 
qrandiilora. Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beug. XXXIX. 65 ; Vatica qrandijlora. 
Dyer in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 301). 

Hab. Tenasscrim, from Moulmein southwards, not unfrequent. 

N. B. Vatica faginea Dyer in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 301 from Mergui seems 
not to differ from tbe above as far as the description goes. Hopea faginea 
it is marked in HBC, Shorea Penangiana, Wall. Cat. 963, is from 
XXiA'. - oud a true AnUoptera with quite inferior fruit. 
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2. A. aLABBA, Kiirz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 61 ; Hf. hfjL FI. 
I. 801. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the Pegu 
Yomnh and Martaban, E. of Tounghoo. Fr. Apr. May. 

3. A. OBLONQA, Dyer in llf. In^. FI. I. 301. 

Hab. Tenasscrim, Mergui (Griff.). Unknown to me, said to differ from 
the preceding in tlie unequally prominent nerves of the calyx-wings. 

Dipterocarpiis, Geertn. f. 

Conspectus of specifis, 

• Calyx-tuho in fruit more or 1 cm« globular, ovoid to turbinate, without any ribg 
. or longitudinal wingn on its belly. 

* O Calyx-tiibe in fiiiit toifi’ards the top produced into 5 compressed knobs 
each sil nail'd iM'iwoeu 2 lol>es. ^ 

Leaves glabrous or pulwruhiiis beneath ; stipules pubenilous, tubereulaiut, 

O O Calyx-lube in fruit jierteetly l.erete. 

X Leaves gliibn)us and glossy. 

Stipules velvety ; fruiting calyx smooth and more or less pniinous,... ...7). ttevis. 

Stipules glabrous; fruiting calyx sprinkled with minute sti'llate hairs, ...D. Uasseltii. 

>C X iicaves b(;n(‘ath or on both surfaires variously liairy. 

Loaves ncutninate, beneath along with the petioles pubeseent, ...D. turbinatu*. 

All soflLer part-s gi'oyish pubescent, the leaves blunt, ... ...I>. ohittxifofius, 

licavos u(;uunnaUs often large ; petioles, young brnnchlets and stipules strigosc from short 
tawny brusli-Hko fascicled hairs, ... ... ... pilosus. 

* * Culyx-tubo iu fruit longitudinally marked by 5 ribs or as many wings. 

f Wiugs of fruiting calyx-tnbe brood (about half as broad as the belly 
or broader). 

Calyx gi*eyisb-toinentose, w'lieii iu fruit sparingly stelluie-puberulous ; petioles long; 

leaves gnyisli pubescent, ... ... ... ... „ D. alatu». 

Calyx pi*uinuus, quite glabrous ; petioles only 2 — 2J in. long, ... GriJpthiL 

t f WingS of the fruitiug calyx-tube narrow or reduced to ribs. 

* O Leaves blunt. 

All softer parts grcyish-villons, ... ... ,..D. incanw. 

O O Leaves acumiuatc. 

llrancblcts tomeiitosc, the belly of the calyx lurrowly 5-wiiigcd and spariufly liairy, 

...2). costatus. 

1. D. TUBEBCULATUS, Eoxb. PI. Ind. II. 014 and Icon. ined. IX, t. 
82 ; DC. Prod. XVI. 014 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 25)7. 

Hab. Forming the principal constituent of the Eng and hill Eng 
forests all over Ava, Prome, Pegu find Martaban down to Tenasserim ; ahio 
Chittagong. FI. Apr, ; Fr. May. 

2. D. LJEYis, Ham. in Worn. Soc. Trans. VI. 299 ; DC. Prod. XVI. 
607. (2>. twrhinatusy Boxb. Corom. PI. III. 3. t. 213 and FI. Ind. II. 612 ; 
JD, grandtjlorus^ Griff. Not. Dico'o. 515.) 

Hab. Frequent all over Burma from Arracan^ Pegu and Martaban 
down to Tenasscrim. FI. Apr. j Fr. May. 

13 
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A • 

^ D. HASSELTn, Bl. FI. Jav. Dipt. 22. t. 6; DC. Prod. XVI. 609. 
IIa;b. In tlio tropical forests of the Andaman Islands and Tenosserim. 
Differs from the pi'eceding soMy in the glabrous stipules and not- 
pruinous calyx-belly. 

Maingay’s Malayan plant No. 199 belongs here. Dyer (in Trim. 
Journ. Bot. 1871. p. 102) j*icorrectly refers the species to JD, irinervls, 

4. D. TuaniKATUS, Gsertn. f. Pinict. III. 51. t. 688 ; DC Prod. XVI. 
'607 quoad diagn. Ham,; Dyer, in Trim Journ. Bot. 1874. t. 14r3. f. 18. 

Hah. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu and Arracan Yomah and MaHaban down to Tenasserim ; also 
Chittagong. FI. Apr. ; Fr. May. 

Fruits resemble those of 7). Sasseltii^ leaves those of. JO. alatus. 
Gaertner’s figure i» very characteristic, re])resenting a not full-grown fruit. 

5. D. ouTUsrFOLiirs, Teysm. in Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 211- ; 
])C. Pfod. XVI. 008 ; Hf. Ind.Vl. I 895. 

Hau. Common in the hill Eng forests of Martaban and in the Eng 
forests of the Promo District u^j to 1500 ft. elevation. FI. March, Apr.; 
Fr. Apr. May. 

6. 1). riLOSUS, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 615; DC. Prod. XVI. 611; lit 
Ind, FI. I. 200. 

Hah. In the damp bill and tropical forests of the Martaban hills, E. 
of Toiinghoo down to Tenasserim, up to 8500 ft. elevation ; also Oliittagong, 
Mascal island (Roxb.)! 

7. D. alatus, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 011; DC. Prod. XVI. 611. (D. 

iucanus^ Dyer in Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 208, vix Itoxb,). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of Pegu and Martaban down -to 
Tenasserim ; also in Arracan. FI. A|>r. May ; Fr. May. 

8. D. Gbipfitiiii, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. 1. 213; llf. Ind. 
FI. 1. 299. 

Hab. In the tropical and rooister upper mixed forests of the 
Andamans ; Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.). Fr. May. 

0. * D. UI0ANU8, Jloxb. FI. Ind. II. 015 ; DC, Pi-od. XVI. 014, 

Hab. Chitta^^ong. FI. Nov. Dec. ; Fr. Apr. 

A very doubtful species which indeed comes very near to D alatus 
according to the description, although it is not likely that Roxburgh should 
have named the same s{)ecies twuce over. 

10. D. COSTATUS, Gflsrtii. Fruct. III. 60. t. Is7 ; Dc. Prod. XVI. 
CIO. (D. gonopte^'us^TxxxQz, in Bull. Soc. Mosc. 1863. I. 676 P ; Dc. Prod. 
XVI. 612 ?). 

Hab. Frequent in the hill Eng forests of the Martaban hills and in 
Upper Tenasserim ; up to 2000 ft. elevation. Fr. Apr. 

Dyer correctly remarks that D. costatus in Geertn. Fruct. is a bad 
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representation of 2>. alatus ;■ but it is a faithful delineation of what I- 
formerly identified (and I still believe correctly) with B. ^onopterus, Turez. 

1 have not seen D^scaher^ Uam. whicli is desci'ibcd as clothed with fascicled, 
brown hairs. 

t 

Doubtf il species. 

T. D. TEBTiTUS, Wall. Gat. 954 ; Hf. Ind. FI, I. 295. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Gomez). 

Not seen by me but seems allied to, if iiol- identical with, I). turhinatus\ 
apparently didering by the caly.\-lolxcs all short broadly deltoid (not 2' 
elongate)-. 

2. D! scaheb, Uam. in Mem. Wern. Soc. VL 300 ; Hf. Iiid. FI. F. 

297. 

IIau. Hills of southern Tippera (Ilam). 

3. D. ANousTiFOLius, WA. Pxod. I. 8 A. (2>. Koxb; FLInd. 

II. 013). 

Uab. Chittagong Hills. 

Faraslioroa, Kurz. 

I. P. BTELLATA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1870, 66. (Shorea 
stellata, Dyer in Ilf. liidl FI. I. 304). 

Has. Frequent in the tropical forests of lifartsjbau ; rather rare along 
the eastern slope.s of the Fogu Voinah, up to 1500 ft. elevation. FI. 
March ; h'r. Apr. J\Tay. 

The generic distinctions of ParasJiorea do not consist in tlie develop- 
ment of the fruit-wings but in the lestivation of the calyx and the euUrely 
exposed nut. ^ 

* Shorea, Boxb. 

Conspectus of species^ 

*■ Inflorescence toinciitosc or velvety-piibtjsucnt. 

yk Louves cliartaccous, when tull-gi'u\v4i ^lubroES or nearly so. ^ 

Shorter calyx-lolios in fruit acumiimtc; Btameus c. 20—25, ... ...6'. ohlasa, 

Siiorter calyx-lobos in fruit blunt ; ■ stiiiiiciis about 50, ... ,,.8: rvhusia. 

X X Leaves very coriaexious, appressed silvery beuctiih. 

Ineompletely known ; leaves »pi)areutly pemisteut, ... „,8. Melferi. 

Inflorescence qaite glabrous. 

Calyx quite g1al)rau8, ... ... ••• ... ...S.floribunda, 

1 , S. OBTUSA, Wall. Cut. 966; Bl.. Mus. Liigd. Bat. IL 32. t. 8 ; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 306. 

Hab. Common- in the Eng and hill Eng forests all over Burma from 
Ava, Promo and Martaban down to Tcuasscrim, up to 2000 ft. elevation 
FL March ; Fr. Apr. jd^y- 
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2. B. BOBUSTA, Orartn. Fr. III. 48 t. 186 ; Eoxb. Coroiu. FI. Ill, t. 
2 J2 and FI. Ind. II. 615 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. Madr. t. 4. ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 306. 

Hab. Said to ^row in Ava. 

3. S. ITelferi (Vatiea Helferi, Dyer in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 302). 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui vGrilf 71J/1). 

Kcfcrred here on account of habit. 

/There is another Shoreay iii leaf only, yei*y much resembling Dario 
leganus from Tenasscrim, Moiilmein (Falc. 43S), which differs from Bh. 
leprosula in having the u[)por side of tho leaves not scabrous and genei'ally 
in the different clothing and nervation. 

4. Su. FLORIBUNJOA, Kui*z in JouTu. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 60; Ilf 
Ind. FL I. 304. 

Hab. Tenasseiim, Tavoy. FI. Decb. 

FentapCme. DC. 

1. P. SiAMENSiB, Knrz in Jourii. As. Soc. Bong. 1870, 66. {Shorea 
BiamensiSy Miq. Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I. 2114 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 3St). 

Hab. Very frequent in the Eng aiul dry forests more especially in 
Ava and the Promo ditrict, less frequent from Pegu and Martaban down 
to Tcuasseriui. FI. March ; Fr. Apr. May. 

The Siamese specimens have the young leaves beneath white-tomeutose, 
but differ in no other respect. 

Hopea, Boxb. 

Couspeeftto of species, 

* Conncx^vc tarminated by a Hliort point. 

Calyx greyish tomciitoBC ; leaves bluntish acumiiiatc^ ••• „,Jl. odorata. 

Leaves oblong, blunt, ... ... ... ^ ... sca^thulm, 

* * Conneetivo terminated by a bristle longer than the authiT'Cctlis. 

Calyx greyish tomentose ; flowers somowliat larger, ... . . .i/. gratissima. 

Calyx almost glabrous ; flowers very small, ••• ...B. QHjpaUi. 

1. H. onoRATA, Boxb. Corom. PI. 111. t. 210 and FI. Ind. 11. 609. 
Hf Ind. FL I. 308. (JT. ww/fl. Wall. ap. DC. Prod. XVI. 633). 

Hab. Common in the tropical forests all over Burma from Chittagong 
and Martaban down to Tenasserim. FI. March, Apr. ; Fr. May, June. 

^B. Hopea eglandulosOf Boxb. is a Vgclostemon and differs from the 
above by the white bark as indicated by Boxburgh himself 

2. H. scaphcla, Boxb. FI. Ind. II. Oil; DC. Prod. XVI. 635. 
{Vatiea ^caphuluy Dyer in Uf. Ind. FL 1. 301). 

Hab. Chittagong, on Mascal Island (Boxb.). FL Jan. 

3. H. GRATiBBiMA, Wall. Cat. 960; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng^ 

01. (H. ohlongifoUa^ Dyer in Hf Ind. FL 1. 300? ; Bhorea 

Dyer 1. c. 307). 
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Hab. Tenasscrim (Griff. 714/1). 

4. H. GBiFFiTnn, Kurz in Joum. Ab. Soc. Bcng., 1873, GO ; Hf. Iiid. 
FI. I. 310. 

Hab. Tenasseiim, Mergui (Griff.). 717/1). 

Vatiba» Ii. 

1. V. LABCEJEroLTA, Bl. Mus. Lngd. Bat. II. 31 ; T)C. Prod. XVI. 
618; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 302. (Vateria lanceafolia^ Koxb. FI. Tnd. II. GOl). 
Hab. Chittagong (lloxb.) ; Burma (Griff.). FI. May ; Fr. Jul. Aug. 

Boultiful upeciea. 

1. • V. TBiaYNA, Griff. Not. Dieot. 614. 

Hab. Teiiassorim, Mcrgui, on the summit of the hillock Pator, at 
600 — 800«fi. elevation (Grill*.). 

Griflith’s description is a very complete and good one, but still I cannot 
guess the plant. The ovary-like style would indicate Anitsoptcra^ but the 
ovary itself is stated to be superior and free. 

MALVACE^. 

Conspectus of genera. ^ 

A. Carpels whorled in a single row, not united into a capsule, 

Trib. 1,MALVMJE, Stainiiial bearing the lilameuts at the BUinmit. Stylc- 

bnineheg ns iiiuuy as cells to the ovary. Mature carpMs sepamtiug inure or less 
from the axis. 

• Ovules solitary, aseciidiiig. 

% Stigmas linear. 

1. Altujsa. Bnicteolcs 6 — 9, uuited at base; fruit>axis not longer tliim the 

carpels. , 

а. Jf at^VA. Bracteolcfl 3, distinct. Canwls not beaked. 

>C >C Stigmas capitate or cluvute. 

3. Maltastbum. lSra(;teoles 1 to 3, distinct, or uonc. Carpels usuiUly beaked. 

• * Ovules sus])e]]ded, solitary. 

4. Axoba. Bracteoles none. Carpels hi*oadly stellate, not beaked. ^ 

б. SiBA. Carpels converging with their points or beaked. Bracteoles noii^ or 
very mrdy 1 or 2 and bristle-like. 

• • * Ovules 2 or iiiore, ascending or pendulous or both. 

6. AniJTiiX)N. Bracteoles none. Carpels b — 20, without s]>uvions partitions. 
Trth. JI. VREHjKJUl. Stuniinal column truncate or 5-toc>lheil at apex bearing the 

anthers or filaments outlie outside. Siylo-branelies twice as nmuyos ovury-cclls. 
Carpels l-soeded. 

7. Cbeva. Bracteoles 6, connate at base. Carpels opposite the petals, muricate 
or glochidiatc. 

8. Pavobia. Bracteoles 6 or mere, usually free, herbaceous or bristle-like. Coi^ielH. 
opiK)sito the sepals, variously armed or smooth. 

B. Fruit a capsule^ deUiseenl or rarely indehiscent. 
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Tri^. III. HIBISCBJE, Stiuniiial colamn truncate or 5-toot1iod at sinnnut, bearing 
the outliers or filaments ontside or also on the summit Itself. Style-branches or stig- 
mas os many us ovai*y-coll8. 

O Stylo branched at the summit^ tlie Brandies spreading or radiating. 
Seeds usually renifaim. 

9. Ktpia. Bracteolcs 4 — 6, enlarging in fruit. Capsule 2- or 3-valved. 

10. Dkgaschibtia.. Bracteolcis 10. Ovary, 10-ccllcd, witli a solitary ovule in each 

cell. 

11. HiBiBCrB. Bracteolcs' 5 or more, free or connate, rarely tootli-like or wanting. 
Ovary 6«cclled, with 2 or more ovules in each cell. 

O O Stigmas clavate, undivided or very shortly and crect-brauched. Seeds 
obovoid or angled. 

12. Titesfebia. Bract(*olcs 3 to 5, usually small. 

13. Gosbyfiuk. Ttnicteoles 3, leafy, large, cordate. 

T^rib.IV, BOMBACMJK, Staimniil column divided nt summit, or rarely to the base,' 
into niiineix>us filnmeiitH or 5 to 8 stniuinal bundles,, very rarely entii'c nearly to 
tlic summit. Authors free or variously ef>heriiig. Stigmas free or eoiinatA!. 

* Leaves digitate. Bracteolcs distinct or none. 

14 Bom BAX. Calyx tniucHte or iiTegularly 3- to 5-lobed. Capsule 5-valved, 
copiously woolly witUiii. UlUnuite fihniients with a single anther. 

15. KniODEnnnoN. Calyx and capsule os in preceding. Filaments witli 2 or 3 
anthers. 

* * lioaves penulucrvcd, beneath more or less lepidolu. Fruits 

miirieate. 

16. Driiio. Calyx lK>ll-sliaped. Petabi 6. Braiielies of the staininul bundles 
bearing soverul liuear auUievs with sinuous aii11ie.'*-cells. 

AlthsBa, Ii. 

1. A. KOSEA, Cav. Disa. t. 29. f. 3 ; Roxb. hi. Ind. 111. liiO ; DC. 
Prod. I. 437 ; Rot. Mag. t. 31S9. (A. Coromandtilisiiia, Cav. 1. c. 203 ; 
W.A. Prod. 1. 45 ; A. Ilexuosa, Sims Dot. Mag. t. 892 ; A. Sinonsis, Cav. L 
c. t. 29. f. 3. ; DC. 1. c.). 

Hab. In gardens both of natives and of Eiirojioans, more es- 
])eeially in the dner districts, as Prome, also Ava, Kbakyeii hills, Ponsee 
(J, Anderson). FI. Murcli. 

^ Malva, Ii. 

1. M. VEETTCILLATA, L. sp. pi. 970; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 320; Engl. 
Bot. t. 2953 ; Hook. Juurn. 1847. t. 7. (AT. Neilgticrremi^y Wight Ic. 
t. 950). 

Hab. Ava, Khakyon hills, Ponsee (J, Anderson). Fr. May. 
Malvastnim. A. Gray. 

*1. M. TRICTTSPIDATUM, A, Gray liot. Anier. Exp. I. 148 ; Hf. Ind. 
Fl.'I. 321. (AZ. rude^rale, Miq. FI. Ind. Hat. 1/2 138). 

Hab. In rubbishy places near Chittagong ; also one specimen seen in 
Rangoon. FI. R. S. 
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Sida, L. 

Conttpectus of speci-es, 

* Leaves from lanceolate to oblong or obovnie-oblong, on short 2 to 4 liu. long 

petioles. ^ 

'Oarpels usually 5. loaves more or less green on both sides ; peduncles short, not or at the 
very base jointed, .. ... ... ... ...S. carpinifolia. 

Carpels usually 10. seldom fewer, leaves minutely greyish tomentosc beiienth ; peftuneles 
usually elongate, jointed at nlK>u t their middle, ... ... ...S. rhomhifoUa. 

• * Leaves eoi*diite or n<*ai*ly so, ou G to 15 liu. long, usually sleuder petioles. 

O Carpels tiuiuluatiug iu 2 long awns. 

Erect, glabrous or nt'su’ly so* ... ... ... ...S. eorylifolia. 

Ei-cct, densely tomentose, ... ... ... cordifolia. 

O 0 CaiiJola blunt or shortly 2-lf)bed, 

Erect; hairs glandular or viscid; flowers solitary or several, on short and rather thick 
glandular jHiduuelcH, . ... ... ... ...S.ffiutinosa^ 

^Spreading or almost <*rect, weak ; hairs spreading, not glandular ; flowers solitary, on 
lung fllitbrm joiuted simply hairy peduiielcs, ... ... hmnUis. 

1. S. CAKPINTFOLTA, L. sp. ])1. 063 ; Hf. Tnd. FI. I. 323. (S. acuta, 

Burm. FI. Tnd. 117; Uoxb. Fl.‘ lud. III. 171; Wight Ic. t. 95; 8. 
lauceolata, Roxb. 1. c. 175). ^ 

Hab. Very frequent, especially in rubbishy places, in cultivated grassy 
lands, shrubberies, etc., all over Burmali ; Andanians, iiitreduced only. FI. 
11. and G. S. • 

2. S. KHOMBJFOLIA, L. Bp. pi. 961 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 1*76 ; Ilf. 
Ind. FI. I. 323. 

Var. a. Lfnneana, Griseb. FI West. Ind. 71. 

Var. p. Canaiuewsis, Griseb. 1. c. 74. {S, rhomhoidea, Roxb. FI. Tnd. 

. III. 170 ; 8, rhomhifolm var. 3 rhomhoidea. Mast, in Ilf. FI. Ind. 1. 321 pp.) 

Vaf. y. jiKTUSA, Griseb. 1. c. ; Must. 1. e. (& retma L. sp. pi. 961 ; 
Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 175). 

Var. 8. ACijTA ; erect, branched ; leaves oblong-lanccolate, acuminate, 
toothed ; carpels 0 — 7, stellate jmbescent, with 4 long awns. % 

Var. €. ALNIPOLTA {8. alnijolia, Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 174 ; WA. Prod. 
I. 58, an etiam L ? ; S. Chinensis, Roxb. 1. c, ; 8. microplitfUa, Roxb. 1. c. 
170? ; 8. Philippica, DC. Prod. 1. 462). 

Hab. Very frequent in leaf-sbeddiug forests and in cultivated lands all 
over Bmma ; var. 8. Tenassenm. FI. Fr- C. and R. S, 

3. S. COBYLIFOLTA, Wall. Gat. 1865 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 324, 

Hab.' Ava, Segain (Wall.). 

4. S. COBBIFOLIA, L. sp.pl. .961; Roxb. PI. Ind. III. 177; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I, 324 ; {8, decagyna, Schuni. and Tlion. Dausk. Vidensk. Selsk. 
Afh. IV. 12; Walp. Rep. I. 315). 
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Hab. Not unfrequent on sandy soil chiefly, as well in the leaf-shedding 
forests as in shrubbenes of the lower lauds of Pegu and Arracan. FI. Fr. 
Oct. Dccb. 

5. S. GLUTiNOSA, Eoxb. FI. III. 172. (& Mysurensis^ WA. Prod. I. 

69 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 322). 

Has. Frequent in ^be mixed and open forests all over Pegu and 
Martaban ; also Teuasserim and Ava, Khakyen bills. FI. Fr. Febr., May. 

6. S. nuMiLis, Willd. sp. pi. III. 744 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. FI. I. 322. 
Had. Frequent all over Pegu, more especially in the Pronie District, 

in Icaf-sbedding forests and rubbishy places ; also Ava. FI. Fr. Oct. March. 

Albutilon» Gsertn. 

Co'nspectus of species, 

* Cnrpcls more than 10, usually al)out 20. 

Tomentum close and dense, A^’iUiuut spreading hairs ; capsule truncate, the carpel-points 
very short, ... ... •.. ... A. JiuiirtfM, 

Tomentum dense, intermixed with long sxireading hairs ; capsule at the Uip coiitnicted 
and angular, the carpels not XH>inted,. ... ••• .,.A. graveoletis, 

* * 0nri>el8 fewer than 10, usually 5 or 7. 

Tomentum consisting of short glandular hairs, intermixed w'ith long siinxde and spivading 
ones,... ... ... .. ... ...A. pol^andrum, 

1. A. IioiiciTM, G. Don. Gen. Syst. I. 604; Wight Ic. t. 12; Hf. 
Ind. FI. 325. non Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. {Sida Jndica L. sp. ]>1 904 ; Eoxb. FI. 
Ind. III. 179 ; Sida po 2 ?nI folia., Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 179 ; Sida AsiaticUy 
L. sp, pi. 964 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. 111. 179 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 326). 

Hab. Frequent along road sides, around villages, along the banks of 
rivers, etc., all over Promo and Pegu ; also Ava. Fr. Decb. Jan. 

2. A. OBAVEOLENS, WA. Prod. I. 56; Hook. Coin)>. Bot. Mag. I. t. 
2 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 327. {Sida graveolens, Eoxb. FI. Ind. 11. 179 ; Bot. 
Mag. t. 4134). 

Hab. In uncultivated places, amongst shrubbery etc., especially around 
villages in Pegu. FI. CS. ; Fr. II . S. 

3. A. POLTANBiiUM, Sclileclit. in Link En. Tloi*t. Bcrol. II. 264 ; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 326. {Sidapolgandra, Eoxb. FI. Ind. HI. 173 ; Sida Fersica^ 
IBurm. FI. Iiid. t. 47. f. 1 ; Cav. Diss. L t. 4. f. 1). 

Hab. Pegu (Brandis). 

The Burmese plant differs chiefly in the more glandular pubescence and 
in having the carpels constantly by 7, not by 5. 

Dotibfful species. 

1* SrniE, sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 523. 

H.'ji. Tenasserim, Moulmcin, in jungles and along roads. 
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XTrena, Ii. 

Conspectus of species. 

* Capsules longer than tlic sepals, glochidiatc and bristly tomcntosc, 

... U. hhala. 

* * Carpels iiieluded in the calyx, smooth or net-veined. 

O Petals jj ^ to nearly 2 in. long, forming a large funnel-shaped corolla. 

Leaves almost rotimdate, very scabrous on both surfaces ; lluwers forming dense leafy 
tenninal heads, ... ... ... ... ,,,U. 

Leaves uiidei*neath softly tomenloso, scabrous a1)ovc, the lower ones usually lubed ; 
flowers ill loose s]>ri‘uding terininal racoiiies, ... ... ... U, speciosa, 

O () P(.‘talH about 4 lin. long, forming a rotate corolla ; involucre longer 

* than the calyx. 

Flowers ftessile or nearly so iu the axils of the leaves, or along axillary short leafy 
braiichlets, ... ... ... ... ... ,..U. repanda. 

1. U. LOBATA, L. sp.pl. 1)74 ; lL)xl). FI. Tiul. III. 382 ; Hot. Mag. t. 

3043; Griir. Not. Dieot. 522 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 320. {U. reticulata, Cav. 

Diss. VI. 335 t. 1S3. f. 1.; JI. viminea, Cav. 1. c. t. 184. f. 1 ; If. micro- 

carpa, IIC. Prod. 1. 441 ; TJ. rihesia, Sin. in Ilecs. Cycl. 37. No. 5; DC. 

1. c. ; U. Swarlzii, DC. 1. c. ; U. scahniiscula, DC. 1. c.), 

Var. p. sTis’UATA (JI. sinuata, L. sp. pi. 974 ; Eoxb. FI. Ind. III. 1S2 ; 
Hf. Ind. Kl. I. 329). 

Var. y. lanosa, leaves larger, usually with shorter lobes and less 
scabrous, sometimes almost softly tomentoso ; involucre and calyx rather 
flaccid, densely tomentose. 

Hab. All three forms common, especially in uncultivated places, in 
shrubberies, toiingyas, etc,, but also in leaf-shedding forests all over Burma 
from Chittagong and Avadown to Tenasserini up to 3000 ft. elevation ; Var. 
a. rarer tluin and y. FI. Fr. oo . 

2. U. BKUDA, Wall. Cat. 1U29 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 830. 

Hajs. Not uncommon in the open, especially the low, forests of Pegu 
and Martaban ; also Tenasserini, chiefly ou stifP clay and latcrite. FI. Oct. 
to Jan. 

3. D. SPECIOSA, Wall. PI. As. rar. I. t. 20. 

Hau. Not unfreiiucnt in the low and mixed forests all over Pegu ; 
also Ava. FI. Fr. G. S, 

Pavonia, Cav. 

Conspectus of ^7ecies. 

Beet, 1. TjehretonUi. Uracrtt^lcs 5-6. Carpels iuduhisceut. 

Flowers yellow ; earpcls murieatie, ... ... ... ,..F. fflechomifolia. 

Sect. 2. JSupavonia. Dnicicoles 10 or more. Carpels dehiscent. 

Flowers pink ; carpels unarmed, the margins sHghtly but shanily produced, P. zeplaniva. 

1. P. aLBCUOitiFOi.iA, A. Itioh. FI. Ahysa. I. 5L; Hf. Ind. FI. I, 
330. (JOehretoHM ^rocumhens, Wall. Cat. 1833 ; Wight Ic. t, 4). 

14 
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Ha«. Ava. Sogain. (Wall.). 

2. P. ZEYLANICA, Willd. sp. pi. III. 838 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 214 ; 
Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 381. 

Hab. Banks of the Irrawaddi in Ava, apparently not unfrequent. — 
PI. Pr. Sept. — ^Jan. 

All the Burmese speeiraeps seen by me (including P. rosca^ Wall, Cat. 
18S7^ with hairy carpels) belong to the above species, none to P. odorata^ 
Willd., for which Masters gives Birma as a habitat. 

Kydia, Boxb. 

1. K. tJALTClNA, Tloxb. Coroiu. PI. III. i. 215 and FI. Ind. Ill, 
188; Wight Ic. t. 870-880: Bcdd. FI. Sylv. t. 3. ; Hf. Ind. Fl. 1. 348. 
(Kfraterna^ Roxb. Corom. PL III. t. 210 and FI. Ind. III. 180). 

Hab. Not uncommon in the mixed and open forests of Pegu and 
Prome ; also Ava. FI. Jan. ; Fr. H. S. 

There really may be two dillerent species in India, the one with smaller 
smooth seeds, the other with larger furrowed seeds. The indiiment of the 
Burmese plants is much more lloecose, the iuvolucre-leallets broader ; seeds, 
unripe, appear smooth and smaller. 

Deoaschistia, WA. 

Conftpretus of species. 

Leaves bonoutli sliortly but densely wlntisli tomeuloso; involucre much shorter than 
tlie calyx, puiicrulouH ; petals iilvmt ^ in. long, ... ,..D. paretjlvt'a. 

All pai*ts thickly toinouioso ; involucre nearly us long tis the calyx, densely tonienlosc; 
pet^ils nearly 2 in. long, ... ... ... rrtissiuscula, 

I). PABViFLOKA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1870. GO. 

Hab. Found in the adjoining Siamese province of Kanburi, most pro*^ 
bably occurring also in Tenasseriin. FI. Fr. Apr. ^iay. 

1. D. OBAfisiuscuLA, Kui’z in Journ. As. Soc, Beiig. 1873. 227. 

Hab. Promo District (Col. Eyre). 

Masters describes but does not name another largc-flowcrcd (flowers 
pink, 4 iii. in diameter) species from Rangoon. 

Hibisons, If. 

Conspectus of species, 

A. Leaflets of involute free, sometimes adnaie to the calyx hut not connate with one 
another, or altogether wanting, • 

Siihg, 1. Solandra. Involucre wanting. Herbs with small flowers. 

Flowers white, on long slender pedicels, usually fonniiig teruiinal racemes, ...AT. Solandra, 
8ubg, 2. Hihiscus, Calyx regular, not spaihaccous, 5-clctt, more or less poi'nistcnt, 
surrounded by a more or less porsisteut involucre, the leaflets of which are either quite 
fh)e or sometimes adnate to the calyx. 

• Capsule rounded, obtuse or truncate. 

O Qapsules truncate, vdngcd. 
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Vclvoty-pnbcscent i calyx and involucre lomcntiMCj flowers large, yellow with a dark- 
purple eye,... ... ... ... ... vUifolius. 

O O Capsules munded or obtuse, not winged. 

Capsules glabrous ; flowers white, hardly an in. ip diameter, the petals rofloxed ; scabrons 
herb, ... ... .. ... ...£/. micranthm. 

Capsules hirsute ; all parts, also calyx and involucre densely scurvy tonicntoso j inyolucre- 
leaflois 10; flowers large, white then nme-eoloiired ; u larg(> shrub, ...H. mninJfnlvt* 
As preceding, but all i)art8 softly ionientosc ; Jnvolu<*re and mlyx densely pubescGut ; itivolu- 
(U‘e-le:iflets in Dunn, spea 7, linear (in Itfalayun 5, ovate- lanceolate), veMusiu*, 

* * Capsules acuiiiiunte or acute, not winged. 

X ^alyeine lobes 1-3-nerved, witlioui thickened margins, 
t Leaviis densi>ly and sottly toinciitosc. 

All partSj also calyx and involucre densely ioineutose ; {lodiccls shorter than the pedun- 
cles ; seeds pubeseen t, ... ... ... . . . i/. ^^andurttformis^ 

t t Leaves glabmus or ronghish pubernlons. 

• C\ Annual herbs. Fli»wcr8 yellow with dark-purpht eye. 

Seeds tuhercled; leaves glabrous; stem and petioles prickly, ... „ H^procems, 

Seeds smooth j all parts and iu«>re especially the calyx and involucre very tubercled- 
hispid, ... ... ... ... ... H . divttrsifuUii9, 

Seeds smooth ; y<iung parts dimsely aud shuiifly hispid ; iuvolucrc-lcaflets puberulous or 
almost glabrous, ... .. ... ... ...H. lunar if olim* 

•A A Shnibs. Flowers from piiqile to ro.sc.coloured and wliil<o. 
Leaves glabrous, longer than the petioles. 

Fedieols shorter than the petioles, ... ... ... ...H, fUt/riaeu*, 

iVdieels elongate, longer than the petioles, ... ...JL MoHii SinenstJf, 

X X Calyeine lobes with a pi*omiiient midrib and. (especially when in 
fruit) with tlii<*koned usually indurated larders. 

() Invohiere-leartets bearing on the back an oblong or linear ap- 

IH* Ullage. 

A Appi'iidage of involueiivleatlets leafy, oblong; flowera 
pale sulphur Avitli crimson eye. 

Flowers about 2 in. in diaii#ter, shortly pcdiineled ; stipules hniceuhite ; stems stiir-liairy 
and usually prickly, ... ... ... ... ...H, furcatu9. 

Flowers about an in. in diameter, on long slender peduncles ; stix^iilcs largo, leafy, .semi- 
lunar; stems prickly, ... ... .. H. Surrattensia. 

A A Appendage of involncro-loaflets linear, rarely wanting. 
Flowers white or pale-sulphur with a puvxilc eye, or xnir])le, the ealyx-lobos witlimb a gland 
on the midrib, ... ... ••• ... ...JI. radiatu^m 

() O luvoluerc-leaflets cntiixj, without any apiKUidago. 

Calyx dry, homy in fruit, the 1 oIk»s prickly ciliate, with a large gland on the midrib; 

scchIs glabrous,.., ... ... ... „ H. cawn-txhinus^ 

Calyx fleshy, red, the lohotf without prickles, usually a little hairy but soon glabrescent ; 

sec^ds shortly hispid, .. . ... ... ... ,..H, Sabdar^a, 

Subff 3. Ahelmoschus, Calyx spathacwius, 5- rarely 3- toothed, di'ciduous, surrounded by • 
a 6- to 20-leavod free often very deciduous involucre. Seeds glabrous. 

X luvolucre-leaflots short aud small, deciduous already before opening of 
the flowers. 

Flowers rather small, uniform white, ... ... ... 

X X iuvoluci'c-icatlets Larrgw linear, often numerous and long ; flowers 
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large, yellow with purple eyo, 

0 Capsules short, 6-angled 

t Involucre-leoflots al)Out 10-12. 

All parts minutely scabrous ; peduncles about twice us long as the ea-psiile, slondor ; 

dowers about li in. iu diameter, . . ... ..M, saffUtifoliu», 

All parts spreodiugly setose ; peduncles as loi>g or shoiier than the capsule, strong ; flow- 
ers 2 to 3 in. in diamoicr, .. ... ... Abelmouvhwt. 

t t Tnvolucre-lcafffts 1 5 to 20. 

Stems hirsute ; leaves lobed, tomeiitosc and spriukled with stiff hairs ; involucre-leaflets 
rather persistent, ... ... ... ... H, cancellatus, 

O O Capsule elongate-conical, 7-augu1ar. 

Involucre-leaflets 10; all parts slightly hairy, ... ... ...H, eHcuUnlm, 

X >C X Involucre-leaflets broad and leafy, usually large, 4 to 6 ; flowers 
yellow with purpli*. <»yo. Stems setose. 

O Involucre-lealieis 4. 

Leaves almost glabi^ous; involucre-leaflets glabrous, along the boi'ders shortly ' tonioTitose, 

.. H. Manihof, 

Leaves beneath sprinkled with 3-forkcd short hairs; involucre-leaflets appressed pubes- 
cent and sc tose-ciliute, ... ... ... ... H.hoslilis. 

C) O luvoluere-loaiflet« 6. 

Leaves hirsute; iuvolucre-leaMets sprinkled with long stiff hairs, ...77. puntjmit, 

B. LeaJUts of llie imoluvre uniied up to the mUklk or at haist at theJmse, sonitUme^furm- 
ing a cup-shaped iuvulucrp., 

Suhg. 4. JParilium, Trees, shrubs or woody cliuibe»*s. 

* Trees or erect shrubs, i^ds glabrous. Flowers large, yellow with pur- 

ple eye. 

Leaves deeply 3-lobcd, ... ... ... ...H. hoJttatus. 

Leaves uot divided, entire or crcnulatc, . . . ... ... H, tiliaveu 9 ^ 

* • Seeds w'oolly or pubescent. 

f Woody cUnibers. 

All parts velvety tomeutose, leaves glabreseeut above ; involucre-leaflets -1-7, velvety, 

• ' .. Ji . 'scaudens. 

t t Trees. ^ 

All parts tawny setose leaves entii'c, tawny tomoutosc ; involucre-leaflets 10, hirsute, 

macropligllug, 

1. ,H. SOLANDBA, L’Hcr. Stirp. L 103. t. 49 ; Koxb. Fi. Ind. III. 
197; Hf‘lnd. FL I. 336. 

Hab. Ava, Taong dong and Segain (Wall.) 

2. H. viTiFOLius, L. Mant. 569 ; Koxb. FI. Ind. Til. 200; Hf. Ind. 

‘ FI. I. 388. (IZ. truncatus^ Koxb. FI. Ind. III. 200). 

Hab. Not nncommou along borders of fields, in shrubberies, rubbishy 
places round villages, etc., also in the dry forests, all over Burma from Chit- 
tagong and Ava down to Pegu. FI. K. and C. 8. ; Fr. H. S. 

H. MiCBANTnus, L. f. Suppl. 308 ; Hf. Ind. Fh I. 335. (JT. 
Tigid,m, L. f. Suppl. 310; Koxb. FI. Ind. HI. 195.) 

Hab. . Ava, Paglia myo (Wall.). 
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*4. H. mut'abtlis, L, sp. pi. 977 ; Uoxb. PL Ind. III. 201 : Bot, 
Beg. t. 589 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 344. 

Hab. Only cultivated in gardens. 

6. H. VEXUSTUs, Bl. Bydr. 71 ; Micp PL Ind. Bot. 1/2. 155. 

Var. )8. Bbaxdtsii, involucre-les^fleis constantly 7, narrow linear. 

Hai£. Upper Tenasseriin, Jloyoo Kyee Pass (Brandis). PI. Fr. Mai'cli. 

6. H. PANBUKTFOIIMTS, Burm. PI. Ind. 151. t. 47. f. 2 ; Hf. Ind, PL 
338. (JT. tululosus^ (3av. Diss. III.* 1(51. t. 68. f. 2 ; licfKh. PL Ind. III. 
190). 

Hajj. Ava (Wall.) ; Proine, Mi-aday (U. Scott). Fr. Ajir. 

7. fi. piiocEiius, Wall. Cat. 2092 i Ilf. Ind. PL I. 339. 

Hab.. Ava (Wall.). 

8. IT. niYERSiFOLius, .rac(|. Ic. rar. t. 551 ; Eoxb. PL Ind. III. 20S ; 
Bot. Reg. 3S1 ; Hf. Tnd. PL 1. 339. 

llAB. Ava^ValL). 

9. II LUXAiiiroLius, Willd. sp, )>L III. Sll ; Wight Ic. t. 0; Hf. 

Ind. PL I. 33vS. (//. i)runcnsy Roxb. PL Ind. HI. 190 ; AT. racemosus, 

Ldl. Bot. Reg. i. 917). 

Hab. Ava, Segain and towards the Taong dong (Wall.), 

*10. H. SriiiAcus, L. sp. pi. 978; lloxb. PL 'Ind, IIT, 1;)5 ; Bot. 
Mag t. 83 ; Hf, Ind. PL I. 314. ( if. Siorckii, Seem. Plor. Vit. 17. t. 4.) 

Hab. Oc(.*asionally cultivated by the Karens of Martaban. 

*11, IT. Rosa Sixexsis, L. sj). pi. 977 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. HI, 191; 
Bot. Mag. t. 158 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1S20 ; Hf. Ind. PL I. 844. 

Hab. Much cultivated in native gardens and villages and occasional- 
ly seen in neglected lands round villages. PL oo . 

32. H. FUBCATUS, JLloxb. PL Ind. III. 204 ; Hf. I. 345. (JT. acu~ 
leatuSf R%\h. 1. c. 200*teste Masters). 

Hab. Ava, Irrawadi (Wall.) ; Arracan, frequent on the lower hills of 
Koladyne District. •PL Octob. 

13. El. SuiiBATTENsis, L. sp pL 979 ; Roxb. I'L Ind. III. 2C® ; Bot. 
Mag. t. 1356 ; Wight Ic. t. 197 ; Hf. Ind. PL I. 334. {H. heteroj)hifllus. 
Grill*. Not. Dicot. 520.) 

Hab. Frequent all over Biu'ma and adjacent provinces, in the leaf- 
shedding forests, especially the low ones ; also in savannahs iind deserted 
tounggyas, etc. PL Pr. C. S. 

JET. aculeaiuSf Roxb. dift*ers cliiefly by the much smaller stipules which, 
however, pass into those of IL Surrattensis. 

*14. H. BADiATUS, Cav. Diss. 111. 150. t. 54. f, 2; Bot. Mag. t. 
1911 ; lioxb. PI. Ind. Ill, 209; Hf. Ind. PI. I. 335. (fi. Furcaria, 
Giiflf. Not. Dicot. 521). 
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Var. a. corolla white or pale-sulphur with a purple 
Var. p. Lindleti (-ff. Lindlcgi, Wall. PI. As. rar. i. t. 4; Bot. Reg. 
t. 1305 ; H, radiatua^ Bot. Mag. t. 5098 ?) 

Hab. Much cultivated all over Burma from Chittagong and Ava 
down to Tenasscrim, and often lik^ wild in deserted toungyas. FI. Fr. 
C. S. 

-*15. H. CANNAmjVTJS, L. sp. pi. 979 ; Roxb. Cyom. PI. II. 1. 190 and 
FI. Ind. III. 208 • Hf. Ind. FI. I. 330: 

Hah. Cultiv«ated hi toungyas of Pegu and Martaban, and often as 
wild in deserted ones. 

16. H. Sabbathtta, L. sp. pi. 978 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 310. ‘ 

Hab. Much cultivated all over Burma from Chittagong and' Ava down 
to Pegu, sometimes as wild in deserted toungyas. FI. Fr. C. S. 

*17. . H. FICULNEUS, L. sp. pi. 978 ; Ilf. Ind. FI. T. 310. (If, jivosfra- 
Ro^b. FI. Ind. III. 208 ; Ahelmosclms WA. Prod. I. 53 ; 

Wight Ic. t. 154 ; If. slrictiis^ Roxb. 1. c. 206). 

Hab. Rarely cultivated in native gardens of Pegu. 

18. H. SAOiTTiFOLTUS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soo. Bong., 1871, 4(5. 
{H. AheVmoachus^ var. a. multiformis^ Mast, in Ilf. Ind. Fi. I. 342 ; II. 
haStatuSt Cav. Disj. III. 141. t. 50 f. 1 ? non Linn. f.). 

Hab. Ava, Meaong (Wall.) ; P<3gu (Brandis). FI. Sept. 

. 19. H. ABKiiM.o«cnUH, L. sp. pi. 9S0 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 202; 

Griff. Not. Dicot. 5H?; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 312. {Ahelmosohus mosnliatua^ 
Moench ; Wight Ic. t. 399; Abclmoschus pseudo^Abelmoschus, Walp. Rep. 
I. 308). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the mixed, especially the upper-mixed, forces 
of Arracan and Pegu ; also Touasserim, Moulmeiiu: Ava, Segain. FI. Fr. 
Nov. — Jan. • • 

20. H. CANCELLATTTS, L. f. Suppl, 311 ; Roxl). FI. Ind. III. 201 ; 
Hf. Ind. FI. I. 342. (Ahehnoschus cHnitus, Wall. PI. •As. rar. 1.39. t. 44). 

HZb. Not unfrequent in the dry forests of Promo and Ava ; also in 
the low forests of the Irrawadi zone, Pegu. Fr. January. 

Only the form figured by Wallieh occurs in Burma, the other with 
overlapping leaf-bases, more obtuse lobes, and different tomeiitum seems to 
be restricted to Hindustan. 

*21. H. ESCCTLENTxrs, L, sp. pi. 980 ; Cav. Dies. III. t. 61. f. 2; Hf. 
Ind, FI. I. 848. {Hibiscus longifolim^ Wild. sp. pi. III. 827 ; Roxb. FL 
Ind. III. 210). 

Hab. Cultivated in Burma (accord. Revd. F, Mason). 

*22, H. Manihot, L. sp. pi. 980; Bot. Mag. t. 1702 and t. 8152 ; 
Hf. lud. FI. 1. 841. {H.penta^hyllus^ Y\. Ind. III. 212 AbeU 

moschm Maniliotf Walp. Rep. I. 311). 
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Hab. Jlaroly cultivated by natives in Pegu. 

23. H. H08TIL18, Wall. ap. Mast, in Hf. Ind. FI L 342. 

Hab. Not uncommon in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah ; 

also Ava (Wall.) FI. Fr. C S. 

24. H. PUNOENS, Uoxb. FI. Ind. III. 213 ; Hf. Ind. FI, I. 341. 
Hab. Upper mixed forests of the northern parts of the Pegu Yomah 

at about 1200 to 2000 ft. elevation. Fr. G. S. 

*25. H. HASTATUB, L. f. Suppl. 310 (non Cav.) (ff triciispis^C^nv. 
Diss. III. 152. t. 55. f. 2 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 202 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 344). 
Hab. Rarely cultivated in gardens. FI. R. S. 

26. • H. TiiiiACErs, L. sp pi. 976; Roxb. FI. Ind. HI. 192; Hf. 
Ind. Fl.'l, 313. {Faritium liliaceum^ A. Juss. in St. Hil. FI. Bras. 1. 198 ; 
Wight Ic. t. 7 ; Griir. Not. Dicot. 523.) 

Yar. 78. TOiiTUOsus, Mast, in Hf. 1. c. (^IL tortuosus^ Roxb. FI. Ind. 
III. 192 ; Bot. Reg. t. 232). 

Hab. Conunon in the beach and tidal forests all along the shores 
from Chittagong down to Tenasscrim and the Andamans, ascending the 
rivers as far as the tidal waves. FI. Fr. oo . 

27. H. MACnoPiiyLLVS, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 1814. 51 ; Wall. PI. As. 

rar. I. 41. t. 51 ; Ilf. Ind, FI. I. 337. (J/. vnJjpimis, Rwdt. Cat. Buitenz. 

88; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 157 ; J£ spaihacem^ 131. 13ydr. 72 ; II, seto^ 
sus, Roxb. FI. Ind. HI. 193.) 

Hau. Frecpient in the troj)ical forests all over* Burma from Chitta- 
gong and Martaban down to Tenassorirn. J<^1, Fr. R. S. 

If the principle of the priority of the name first accompanied by a de- 
scription he sidherod to, Blume’s name will liavc to he adopted. Unlike Wal- 
llch, Roxburgh described and figured the plants that he named, and unfor- 
tunate cy'cumstances beyond his control and finally death prevented their 
publication : hcucc 1 consider that his Ilortus Betighalcnsis claims 
priority. 

28. *11. SCANDENS, Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 200; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 337. 
Hab. Frequent in the tn»pical lorests of Martaban. FI. Fr. March, 

Apr. 

Thespesia, Corr. 

Conspectus of species. 

All younger parts and unripe capsules covered with rusty coloured scolos ; leaves gla. 

brous; a tree, ... ... ... ... ..,Ti popuhhea. 

All younger parts and iisuiilly the loaves beneath shoiily stellate toinentoac ; unripe cap- 
sules deusely hirsute, a meagre slind>, ... ... ... 21 Lampas, 

1, Til. POPULNEA, Corr. Ann. Mus. IX. 290; Wight Ic. t. 8; hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 345 ; Bedd. FI. 6ylv. t. .63. {Ilibiscua populneus^ Roxb. FI. 
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Ind. TIL 100; llihiscus po^ulneoules, l^oxb, 1. c. 191; Thesp, mcwrophgl- 
la, Bl. Bydr. 73 ; M5q. FI Ind. 1/2. 151). 

Hah. Common in the beach and tidal forests all along the shore from 
Chittagong down to Tenasserim and the Andamans ; Ava, Bhamo and 
Sabado (J. Anderson). FI. Sept. Fr. March, May. 

The occurrence of this saltloving tree in Ava is unique and requires 
explanation. Brine springs ai'e numerous in Promo and Ava, and may pos- 
sibly account for such an exceptional re-appearance of a sea-shore plant in 
the interior of Burma. 

2. Tit. Lampas, Halz. in T)alz. and Gibs. Bombay FI. 10 ; Hf. Ind. 
FI. I. 34 j5. (JTihiscm Lampas, Cav. Diss. III. 154. t. 56. f. 2 ; lioxb. FI. 
Ind. II I. 107 ; Wight Ic. t. 5 ; JL Ictralocularis, Boxb. 1. c. 108 ? ; Azansa 
Zollingeri, Alef. in Bot. Zeit. 1 8(51. 20S). 

Hab. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forests, es]>ocially the mixed ones, 
also in savannahs ; all over Burma. FI. Fr. C. tfc II. S. 

Gossypium, Ii. 

Conspeeius of s]yecic8, 

Aimiial ; soodsfroc, clotlud wil.li firmly adliering silky down,,.. ... Q. 7M»r7mcenm, 

81irul)l)y ; poi’ciuiiiil ; Boeds bliick, free or cohoniig» devoid of tidliering ])iil>f‘B(;eii<;e, 

.. O, Jiitrhademe, 

=*1. G. irEHBACF.UM, L. sp. jd. 075 ; Boxh. FI. Ind. III. 181 ; Boyle 
III. Him. n 08. t. 23. f. 1 ; Wight Ic. t. 10 ; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 34(5. 

Var. tt. iiKiiBArKUM, ( O, herharenm, L. 1. c. ; G, liirsuium, Boxb. FI. 
Ind. 111. 1S7 ; G. Jiarlmdvnsc, Wight 111. t. 28/c.) lobes of leaves acumi- 
nate. Var. /3. hirsuiiim. Mast, in Ilf. 1 c. (G^. hirsiitum, L. sp, pi. 075 j 
DC. Prod. 1.450; G, obiusifolmm, Boxb. Fl. Ind. HI. 183 ; Q. harhaceum, 
Wight Ic. t. 0.), leav(js with usually blunt lobt?s, the upper ones oPen undi- 
vided, with or without a gland on tlie midrib beneath ; involuere-leailets 
entire or serrate ; ca])siiles when ripe green ; cotton white. ^ 

Hab. Var. a. and p, much cultivated all over Burma, and often seen 
as wild in deserted toungyas and neglected lands. Fl. Fr. C. and H. S. 

*2. G. Baubadeivsk, L. sp. pi. 975; Boxb. Fl, Ind. HI. 187 ; Ilf. 
Ind. Fl. I. 347. p. p. 

Hab. Barely seen in gardens in Pegu. 

Bombax, li. 

Co^speclMs of species, 

. Lenflets on n 10 to 12 lin. long poiiolule; stamina] bundles consiBiing of 15 to 20 sti'ong 
thick iilaiucutB, ... ... ,..B, Mahxharioum, 

Leaflets shoit 2 to 3 Uii long pctiolulc ; staiuinal bundles consisting of 

50 or fibforin lihunentB, — ••• •• itisi^ne. 
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1. B. Malabahicxjm, DC. Prod. I. 479 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. Madr. t. 82 ; 
Hf. Ind. FI. I. 249. {Salmalia Malabarica, Schott. Melet. 35 ; B. hepta^ 
pln/lla, Cav. Diss. V. 296 ; lioxb. Coroin. PI. III. t. 247 and FI. Ind. III. 
107 ; Wight 111. t. 29. a. h.). 

Hab. Frequent in all leaf-shedding forc.sis, especially the mixed ones, 
all over Burma from Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim. FI. II. S. 
Fr. C. S. 

2. B. INSIGNE, Wall. PI. As. rar. I. 71. t. 79 and 80 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 

349. 

Hab. Frequent in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah and 
the Andamans ; also Ava. FI. il. S. Fr. C. S. 

Eriodondron, DC. 

1. E. PENTAwnnuM {Bomhajc pentandrum, L. sp. pi. 989 ; Cav. Diss. 
V. 293. t. 15 1 ; Boxb. FI. Ind. III. 105 ; anfractuosum^ DO. Prod. I. 
479 ; Wight le. t. 400 ; Griff. Not. Dioot. 533 ; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 350). 

IIab. Jtjire (one tree only seen) in the coast forests of South Anda- 
man ; here and there cultivated in Pegu and Tenasserim. 

One of those trees that ar<i stated to be very frequent in the Indian 
jungles, but 1 inysell have never succeeded in seeing it in a truly wild state, 
although the loftiness of the tr(»e and the decussate teruatioii of its brunch- 
es would render it recognizable from a long distance. 

Durio, Ij. 

1. D. ZTIIETUTNUS, L. sp. pl. 098 ; Kmii. in Trans.* Linn. Soc. VII. 
200 ; t. 14 — 10 ; Koxb. FI. Ind. Ill, 399 ; Griff. Not. Dieot. 528. t. 596 ; 
Hf. Ind. FI I. 351. 

IIab. Tenasserim. ^ Fr. May, June. 

Helli^r writes in his second repoi’t on the resources of Tenasserim : “ This 
tree does not grow so far north as Moulmein, sonic few trees excepted 
which are grown as a rarity on the island of Beloo. Its sphere begins at 
Tavoy ; large plantations occur to the E. of Mount Burney, and v^ry fine 
specimens in the valley of Taunbiauii. Lower down on the Tenasserim, 
the tree begins to grow almost spontaneously, and in lat. ll'* it forms largo 
forests.” 

The Burmese specimens in Dr. Brandis' herbarium, although destitute 
of corolla, do not differ from the Malayan durian, and the calyx is the same 
in size as well as in shape. 

STERCULIACFuF. 

Conspeeitis of species, 

Trih. I. STERCULJTRAS. Flowers unisexual or polygamous. Petals none. Anihers 
6-15, Boasilo, surrounding the stalked ovary or in males the top of a shorter or longer 
column, or shortly polyadelphous. Mature carpels distinct^ sessile or stalked. 

15 
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* Antliers iiregularly clustered, numerous. Fruit dehiscent. 

1. StescttIiIA. Ovules 2 or more in each cell. Carpels follicular. 

* * Anthers 6, in a ring. Carpels indehisci^nt. 

2. Hebitisba. Ovules solitaiy. Carpels often of a firm texture. 

Trib, II. MSLICTBR^JS, Flowers hermaphrodite.- Petals deciduous. Anthers 5-16, 

sessile or on short filaments, situated on the margin of the cup-like dilated summit 
of the column and usually olteriiating with staininods. 

3. Helictebes. Anther-cclls divaricate or confluent into one. Fruit a capsule, 
sometimes twisted. 3ccds not winged. 

4. Ptkbosfebbeitm. Anther-cclls parallel. Capsule woody, terete or 5-angular. 
Seeds winged. 

Trib. III. MRIOLMNRJE. Flowers hermaphrodite. Poitils deciduous. Anthers nu- 
merous on tlie outside of the tubular or conical column ii*om the middle to the top. 
Stamiiiods none. 

5. Ebiolaska. Capsules woody, 6.valved. 

Trih. IV. DOMRRYRM. Flowers hermaphrodite. Pciids usually persistent, flat. 
Anthers 10 to 20, rarely 5, united into a short cup at or near the lop of the column, 
the cells parallel. Stamiiiods 5 or none. 

>C Anthers 15, rarely 10. 

6. PEETArETES. Bracteolcs caducous. Sepals herbaceous. Ovary-cells with several 
ovules. Style simple. 

>C X Anthers 5. 

7. Melhai'IA. ilrucleolcs 3, persistent. Stamens united into a cup, with 5 inter- 
vening elongate staminods. 

Trih. V. HERMANN IE JE. Flowers hermaphrodite. Petals marecsccnt, flat Sta- 
mens u, shortly united or rarely tubular at base only. Stamiiiods usually none. 
y. Ovary 6-celk*d, 

8. Melochia. Capsules almost globular. Seeds wingless. Herbs or undershrubs. 

9. ViBENlA, Capsules deeply 5-lubed. Seeds winged at their extremities. Trees, 

>C X Ovary 1-cellcd 

10. Wai/thebza. Calyx campanulatc. Staminods none. 

Trib. VI. R UETTEERIEjE. Flowers hcrmai>hroditc. Petals concave at base, usual- 
ly appoudaged at top. Anthers 5-15, rarely numerous, introrse, the filaiucuts united 
into a shorter or longer tube, solitary or in groups alternating with the staminods. 

O Anthers by 2-4 oltcmating with a staniinod. 

11. ^; Abboma. Petals with a daured ovuto blade. Capsule fi-winged. 

12. Quazttma. Petals clawed, wdih a linear 2-elefl blade. Fruit globular, woody 
tuberclod. 

13. Lbftonyoiiia. Petals concave, not clawed. Filaments long, only at base con- 
nate, altemating by 2 with the short staminods, at the back augmented by a series of 
anbulatc staminods. 

O O Anthers singly altemating with the staminods. 

14. Buettkebta. Petals cucculate at the clawed base. Staminods diort and 
blunt. Capsules woody, variously armed. 

Sterculia, L, 

Consjpeetus of speciee. 

Suhff. 1. Bterculia. Seeds without wings^ 2 or more along the suture of the coriaoeoui 
carpds, never inserted at the base. 
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* Loaves digitate. 

Loaves glabrous; calyx rathor large, the lobes spreading, ... ...Sf.ftBfidft. 

Leaves canescent tomeutoso beneath; calyx small, the lobes conniving, short, 

• versicolor.* 

* * Loaves palmately lohed or cut. Leaf-shedding trees. 

Carpels densely covered with stiff fragile ha|pi; flowers small, ... ...Si, urens. 

Carpels shortly tomoiitose from stellate hairs, .. ... ,..St. villosa. 

Carpels densely covered with stiff short hairs, glahrescent ; flowers nearly Jin. in 
diameter, ... ... ... .. ... ...St. iiirnata, 

* • * Leaves all entire. Small evergreen trees or meagre shrubs. 

O Leaves quite glabrous. 

>C Calyx-lobes not spreading, almost erect or more usually conni* 

• viug with their tips. 

Calyx shortly tubular, striate, the lobes of the length of the tube, ...St, longifolioL. 

X X Calyx almost rotate. 

Calyx lobes from a hroadi'r base linear, very long and somewhat twisted, ..St. coednea, 
O O Leaves more or less tomentose or puhenilous, at least beneath. 

X Flowers more than ^ in. long, in simx>le brown tomeutoso 
racemes. 

Leaves beneath and petioles softly rusty pnl)escciit, ... ...St. ruhiginosa. 

X X Flowers in panicles. 

Leaves tomentose ; calyx-lubes free and spreading ; flowers long-pcdicelled, 

...St. angnsiifolia. 

Leaves beneath minutely stcllatc-imberulous ; culyx-lohcs short and conniveut; flowers 
shortly pedicclled, ... ... ... .„St. parvyiora. 

Suhg. 2. Firmlana. Calyx tubular. Seeds without wings^ Carpels chariaceons and 
expanded leaflixe, bearing 1 or 2 seetls along the niargimil sutures at about i of 
their length. 

Leaves more or less lobed, occa.sionully almost entire, glabrous or puberulous beneath ; 

calyx about 8-9 lin. long, ... ... ... ...St.colorala. 

Loaves very large, much lohed, imhcRceiit beneath; calyx about 1 to in. long, 
• ,..Sl.fulgens, 

Suhg. ^.^oaphium. (incl. Pteroegnihium and CarpophglUmn), Calyx more or less 
cainpauiilate. Seeds without wings, solitary, laterally odmitc to the base of the boat'* 
shaped chartaceous or membranous tblliclcs. 

* Follicles produced ^low at al>out the middle into an additional bluntish 

sac-like lobe. ^ 

Leaves more or less tomentose or puberulous benoath; calyx campanulato, green, 

...St. campanulata. 

* * FolUcles not produced into an additional lobe. 

Loaves coriaceous, glabrous, glossy ; calyx almost rotate, yellowish, ...St, scaphigera. 
8ubg. 4. Pterggota. Seeds numerous, winged along their upi>er end, enclosed in a woodg 
large follicle. 

Leaves entire, glabrouiE^ 6-nerved at hose ; fbllicles as lorg^ as the flst, ... St, alata. 

1. Si. Twitbk, L. sp. pi. 1431 ; IU>xb. FI. lud. III. 154 ; Wight Ic. 
t. 181 and 364 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 354. 

Hab. Not nnfrequeut in the upper mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah. 
FI. Apr, May ) Fr. Fehr. Mai'cli. 
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2. St. VEiisrcoLOB, Wall. PI. Ab. rar. I. 48. t. 69 ; Hf. Ind. FI. L 

855. 

Hab. Ava, oi\ limestone hills on the right side of the Irrawaddi near 
Segain (Wall.) FI. Octob. 

3. St. Roxb. Corom. PI. 1. 1 . 24 and FI. Ind. III. J45 ; Ilf 

Ind. FI. I. 355. 

Hab. Not nnfrfc pent in the drier upper mixed forests of the Pegu 
Tomah and Martaban ; and in the mixed dry forests of Prome ; also Tenas- 
Berlin. Fr. March. 

4. St. a^llosa, Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 153 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 355. 

■Hab. Frequent in tlie upper mixed forests of the Pegu Yomah and 

Martaban ; Tenassoriin ; Andamans. FI. H. S. ; Fr. Bugin of 11. S‘. 

5. St. onwATA, Wall. ap. Voigt llort. Calc. 105 ; Kurz in Journ. 
As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 228. 

Hab. Not unfreqiient in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yoinali and 
Martaban down to Tenasserim. FI. Febr. ; Fr. IVlarch, Apr. 

6. St. longtpolia, Vent Malm. 11. No. 91. in adnot. ; DC. Prod. I. 
482 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat 1/2. 173. (JSl. istriatijlura^ Mast, in Hf. Ind. FI. 
1. 356). 

Hab. Birma (Gnfl*. 586) ; probably Tenasserim. 

7. St. 'iocciitea, Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 151 ; and Hook. Bot. Misc. I. 
286; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 357. 

Hab. Fre(pient in the tropical forests of the Pegu Yomah and Mar- 
taban down to Tenasserim. FI. March ; Fr. Apr. 

Masters refers my Pegu specimens to a species which he calls SL 
Wall., but niy plant is certainly Roxburgh’s. 

8. St. UVBIGINOSA, Vent, llort. Malm. II. 01 in adn. ; Hf. In'd, FI. 
I. 3o8. 

Hab. Binna (teste Masters). 

9. St. ANiiiTSTiiroLiA, Roxb. FL Ind. III. 148 ; DC. Prod. I. 482 ; 
Walp. Rep. V. 100. 

Var. a. abobstifolia, leaves on x>ctioles 8 to 10 lin. long, lanceolate 
or broadly lanceolate, acuminate. 

Var. jS. MOLLIS wioZZw, Wall. Cat 1131 ; Walp. Rep. V. 101), 
leaves obovate oblong, on xjetioles 4 to 5 lin. long, shortly acuminate, 
rounded at the narrowed base ; tomentum almost velvety ; pedicels much 
shorter. 

Hab. Both varieties in Tenasserim (Wall. Pale. Hclf.) PI, Febr. ; 
Fr. Apr. ^ 

10. St. PABViFLOBA, Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 147 Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 

359. 


Hab. Andamans, in the coast-forests. Fr. Apr. May. 
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My specimens being in frait only the identiflcation is somewhat doubt- 
ful, but they agree otherwise witli Malacca specimens. Masters mentions 
SL guttata^ lloxb. as growing*on the Andamans. 

11. St. colobata, Roxb. Coroin. PI. 1. 1 . 23 and FI. Ind. III. 146; 
Hook. Ic. pi. t. lis ; Ilf. Tiid. FI. I. 359. 

Hah. Frequent in all leaf-slicfldiii" forests all over Burma from Chit- 
tagong and Ava down to Tenasserim and the Andamans. FI. H. S. ; Fr« 
H. and begin of 11. S. , * 

12. St. ful(»exs, Wall. Cat. 1135 {Firmiana colorata^ p, fulgens^ R. 
Br. and Bonn, in Ilorsf. PI. Jav. rar. 235 ; Walp. Rep. V. ll)4). 

HiWj. Ava, Taong dong ; Tenasserim, Moulmcnn (Wall.) 

I know not what Masters describes under the above name, unless it be 
the N. W. Indian St. paUanSy Wall. ap. Voigt Cat. II. Bot. Calc. 1J5, a 
totally difTerent tree with pale yellowish softly tomontoso smaller and 
more campanulatc ilowers and diilercnt leaves. 

13. St. campanulata, Wall. ap. Voigt. Hort. Calc. 105 ; Kurz in 
Flora 1872. 405. ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 302. {Ptcrongmhinm Javanictun^ R. Br, 
in Horsf. PI. Jav. rar. 210. t. 45 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 170). 

Hab. Frecpient in the tropical forests along the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah and Martaban. FI. March ; Fr. Apr. 

14. St. SCAPITIGEBA, Wall. Cat. 1130; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 3G1. { Sca ^ 
phium WallicJiii, Schott and Fndl. Melet. 3.3 ; Walp. Rep. V. 104 ; Carpo^ 
phyWum maevopodum, Mi(p Supph FI. Sumatr. 401). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests along the eastern and central 
slopes of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban ; also Tenasserim. FI. Febr. 
March ; Fr. March, Apr. 

15. St. alata, Roxb. Corom. PI, III. 84. t. 2S7 and FI. Ind. III. 
182 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 3G(f. {St. Heynii, Bedd. FI. Sylv. t. 230). 

Uab. Frec^uent in the tropical forests jdl over Chittagong, Pegu and 
Martaban down to Tenasserim ; also on the Andamans. FI. Febr. March, 
Pr. Apr. May, 

Botibtful species. 

1. St. tjnotjtfolia. Mast, in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 357. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Tavoy (Parish). 

2. St. eitbipolia, Mast, in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 359. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Mergui (Griff.) 

Heritiera. Ait. 

qur Conspectus of species. 

* Carpels glossy or at least smocth, brown ; leaves shortly pctioled. 

Leaves usually cordate or rouuded at base ; carpels strong-crustaceous, oblitpicly ovoid 
with a sbai^ keel pointed at the suiujilt, ... ... ...XT. TothUa. 
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Leaven usually narrowed at base ; carpels dbrons- woody under the thin bladdery epicarp, 
obliquely and broadly depressed, the keel at the summit broad and almost wing-like, 

... H, miner, 

* * Carpels sea-green or grey, rough and corky-tubercled ; leaves long potioled. 
Carpels obliquely ovoid, keel indistinct, at the extremity produced jnto a thick narrow 
wing-like appendage, ... ^ ... ,, H, maorephglla, 

1. H. Totuila., (ZT Uttoralis^ Dry. in Ait. Hort. Kow. HI. 6-40 ; 
FI. Incl. 111. I42‘; DC. Prod. I. 63; Balano^terUs Tothila^ Gicrtn. 

Pr. II. t. 99 ; Rheade Hort. Mai. VI. t. 21). 

Hab. Frequent in the tidal forests all along the sea-shore from Chit- 
tagong down to Tenasserim and the Andamans. FI. Apr. May ; Fr. May. 

2. H. MiNOJi, Lamk. Diet. 111. 229 ; DC. Prod. I. 484 ; Roxb. FI. 
Ind. HI. 142. (H.fomes^ Duch. in Sym. Ava Emh. 1800. t. 28-; Ilf, Ind. 
FI. I. 363 ; Balanopleris minors Gmrtii. Fr. II. 1791. t. 98. f. 2 ; H, 
ralis. Griff. Not. Dicot. 532. t. 585. f. 3). 

Hab. Frequent in the tidal forests all along the Burmese shores from 
Chittagong down to Tenasserim, ascending the rivers as far as the tidal 
waves. FI. Febr. Jun. ; Pr. R. S. 

3. H. MACnoPHYLLA, Wall. ap. Voigt Hort. Calc. 103 ; Kurz in 
Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 61. and in Trim. Journ. But. 1874. 66. fig. 7. 

Hab. Upper Tenasserim, at the foot of a hill a mile above Trogla 
(Wall. Cat. 1LG2;. 


Heliotoros, L. 

Conspectus oj species. 

Bed, 1. Spirocarpaa. {Isora, Schott and £ndl.). Carpels spirally twisted; leaves 
unequally serrate. 

Calyx about i in. long or longer, M, Bora, 

Beet, 2. Orihocarp<jBa, {Oudemafma, Miq.). Caiq>cls straight or nearly so. 

* Calyx about 4 in. long or longer. Ijcuvcb micciually serrate or toothed. 

^ Calyx laxly stellate-woolly and viscid, ... ... ... ,.,H, viscida. 

Calyx shQHly scurvy tomeiitose, ... ... ... „.JI, hireuta, 

• • Calyx only 2 or 3 lin. long. 

O Carpels firmly cohering forming a densely vUlous-echinate apiculato 
or obtuse capsule. Leaves entire or obtusely seiratp, shortly whi- 
tisb-tomentosc beneath. 

Stems tawny tomontose ; leaves sprinkled above witli stellate Lairs, blunt or acutes 

...H. obtuea, 

Steins glabresoent ; leaves glabrous above, acuminate, ... ...JZ lanoeolaia, 

O O Carpels loosely cohering, with the points all free, shortly hairy 
echinato. Leaves never whitish pubescent beneath, serrate. 
Flowers in short axillary racemes, ••• ••• plel^'a. 

Flowers in elongated slender racemes usually much longer than the pubescent leaves, 

•M S, elongate. 
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1. H. Isoha, L. sp. pi. 1366 ; Boxb. FI. Ind. III. 143 ; Wight Ic. 
t. 180 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2061 ; Hf. Ind. PI. I. 365. 

Has. Burmah (accord. Kevd. Dr. F. Mason.) 

2. H. TiBCiDA, Bl. Bydr. 79 ; Walp. Bep. I. 334. {Oudemanaia 
Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 171;4JS‘. s^icata^ var. lanigera^ Mast, in 

Hf. Ind. FI. I. 366). 

Hab- Ava, Taong dong (Wall.) , 

3. H. HiBSUTA, ('Lour. FI. Coch. IT. 648 ?) ; Bl. Bydr, 80. (jOude- 
mansia hirsuta^ Miq. FI. liid. Bat. 1/2. 171 ; II, sjncata^ Oolcbr. in Boxb. 
Hort. Beng. 97 ; G. Don. Gen. Syst. 1. 507 ; Walp. Bep. 1. 332 ; H. 
ohlonga*'W 2X1, ap. G. Don. 1. c. Walp. Bep. 1. 832 and II. 794 and Ann. 
IV. 320).- 

Var. a. SFICATA, {II. sx^icnia, Coleb. 1. c.). 

Var. /8. OBLONOA, {IL ohlonga^ Wall. 1. c. ; II. vestitOy Wall. Cat. 
1844). 

Hab. Var. p. Tcnasserim, from Moulmein to Tavoy. FI. March. 

4. H. OBTUSA, Wall. Cat. 1184 ; Kurz in Joui'ii. As. Soo. Bcng. 1873. 
C2 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 366. 

Hab. Tenasserim, from Moulmein to Mergui ; Pegu (Mad. teste 
Mast.) 5 Andamans (V. Ball.) FI. June; Fr. Jan. to Apr. 

This is evidently a near ally to JT. virgata^ Wall, which some authors 
incorrectly combine with IL JavensUt^ llassk. (= (Xfidemamia integerrima^ 
Miq, and JT. lancvolata,T>C,). The Chinese II, angmtifoUa^ L. {II, virg^ 
ata^ Wall.) dillers greatly by the small stellate- vclvcty-toinentose capsules. 
Also the shape and nerv<ature of the leaves and the indumentum of the 
flowers appear to me different. Masters gives Mergui as a habitat for it, 
but he evidently has twe^or three species in view. 

6. •H. PLEBEJA, Kurz in Joum. As. Soe. Bcng. 1870. 67; Hf. Ind. 
FI. I. 366. {S, glahrmscula^y^^W. Cat. 1185, nomcn nudum; Hf. Ind. 

PI. I. 366). 

Hab. Frequent in the mixed, especially the upper mixed, fi|rests of 
Arracan, Pegu and Martaban, up to 3000 ft. elevation ; also Ava. FI. Oct. 
Bept. ; Pr. Jan. Febr. 

The species is also frequent in the Sikkim Terai. 

6. H. ELONQATA, Wall. Cat. 1845 ; Hf. liid. FI. I. 365. 

Hab. Ava, Taong-dong etc. 

Hardly more than an elongate-racemed variety of the preceding. 

' PteroBperxnxim, Schreb. 

Oonepeeim of species,, , 

* Capsules distinctly 6-conicred. Leaves large and broad. « ’ 

O Stipules and bracteolos pinnatilld. 

Calyx lobes 8-4 in. long; stylo towards the base villous, ••• avenue-treo. 

O 0 Stipules,,.; bractebles entire. 
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Calyx-lobeR li-2 in. long; style glahrous, ••• ... aceroides. 

* * CapsiilcB terete or nearly so. 

O Leaves somi-si^ttate at base j stipnles pinnatifid. 

Flowers 3 in. long or longer ; bractculcs large, divided into several many-cleft and jaggy 
lobes, forming an involucre, ... ... se^niaaffittatum. 

O O Leaves never semi-sagpttr te, usually sniull, entire or shortly lobed; 
stipules small, er*tiro or 2-3-dcfb ; dowers not aliovc 2 iii. long, 
f t Pedicels much longer than the petioles. 

Loaves usually greyish or whitish tomeiilosc beneath, aciiuiinatc; stipules and bracteoles 
2-S- rarely 5-cleft. Capsules gi’oyish or whitish velvety, ... JP. tojtuwfolivm. 

f t Pedicels short, about tlie length of the petioles or rarely a little 
longer. 

Leaves entire, acuminate, beneath rusty coloured (rarely greyish) toraentosc ; stipules 
and broetcoles linear-subulate, with a cucullate biisal uppeuduge ; capsules brown 
scurvy -tumentose, glubresceiit, ... ... ...P. ciimamoaieum. 

Loaves usmdly small ; stixmles and bracteoles entire, lanceolate, JSlumeanum. 

1. P. ACEH1FOL7UM, Willfl. sp. pi. III. 729 ; Poxb. PI. Illd. III. 
158 ; Bot. Mag. t. 620 ; Wight Ic. t. GBl ; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 308. p. p. 

Hah. Frequent in the troj>ical and mointer ux)X)er mixed forests along 
choungs all over Burma from Chittagong and Ava down to TcnasHoriiu and 
the Andamans. FI. H. 8. ; Fr. 0. 8. 

2. P. AOEBOinES, Wall. Cat. 1171 ; Kurz in Jouru. As. Soc. Beng. 
1873. 62. 

IIau. Tjnasserim, and Andamans, in tro])ical forests. FL II. 8. 

JPt. dwersifoliuWf IJl. appears tt) he an intermediate form between Ft, 
acerifolium and J^t, aceroides^ having the llowcrs and styles of the former 
hut smaller, and the bracteoles of the latter. 

3. Ft. SEMis^GiTTATUM, lioxb. llort. Beng. 50 and FI. Ind. 111. 
160 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 368. 

Has. Frequent in the mixed and dry forests all over Burmah from 
Chittagong and Ava down to Tenasserim. FI. Jl. 8. ; Pr. C. 8. 

4. Pt. LAifCEiEFOLiUM, Roxb. FI. Ind. 111. 163 ; Ilf. Ind. FL L 

868 . 

Hah. Chittagong ; Tenasseiimi Tavoy (Wall, teste Mast.) 

6. P. CINNAMOMEUM, nOV. Sp. 

Hah. Not nnfrequent in the tropical forests of Martaban ; also Tciias- 
serim. Fr. March. * 

1 attempted to identify the above specieB with Pt.fuscumy Korth. when 
I had only fruits, but Khasya flowering specimens shew its complete dis- 
tinctness. Some Khasya specimens in loaf distributed from Kew under the 
mowerb Pt, laneewfolium belong here. It is nearest to R ruhiginosum. 
Flowers in cTtr. Bltjmeanum, Korth. Ned. Kruidk. Arch. I. 311 j Miq. FI. 
"01. 


'•u (Helf. 569). 
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Eriolsena, DC. 

1. E. Canbollei, Wall. PI. Ab. rar. 1. 51. t. 64 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 

370. 

Had. Not unfrequent in tlie dry and low, rarely in the mixed, 
forests of Promc and Ava down to JSiartubau and Pegu. FI. H. S. ; Fr. 
C.«. 

Pentapetes, L. ^ 

1. P. PU<ENTCEA, L. sp. pi. 958 ; Roxl). FI. Ind. III. 157 ; Bot. 
Reg. t. 525; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 371, {JUriorhaphe ptinicca^ Miq. Pi. Jungli. 
I. 289). . 

Hab. In cultivated plains, along riee-iields, etc., in Pegu, Ava and 
Prome. FI. 11. S. 

Melhanio, Porsk. 

1. M. Hamiltoniana, Wall. PL As. rar. I. 09. t. 77 ; Walp. Rep. 
I. 349 ; Hf. LkL FI. I. 372. 

Hab. Ava, frequent along the sandy dry banks of the Irrawaddi ; 
also Taong-doug (Wall.). FL Sept. Oct. ; Fr. Nov. 

Meloohia. L. 

1. M. concnOETFOLiA, L. sp. pi. 944 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. III. 139 ; Hf. 
Ind. FL I. 374. ^ 

Hab. Common as well in cultivated lands, waste* places around villages, 
long-grassed pastures, etc., as in the leaf-shedding forests, all over Burma 
and adjacent provinces. FL Fr. Sept, to Oetob. 

Visenia, Houtt. 

1. V. Ijjtdtca, Houtt. Syst. Linn. VI. 287. t. 40; Miq. FL Ind. 
Bat. 1/2. 189. (I^. imhAlatOylSi. Bydr. 88; Wiglit Ic. t. 609; Biedleia 

velutina, *DC. Prod. I. 491 ; Melochia velutinay Bedd. FL Sylv. t. 5 ; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 374). 

Hab. Rather rare in the tropical forests of Pegu, Mai'taban and 
Tenasserim (Brandis). FL R. S. ^ 

Waltheria, L. 

.1. W. AMEmcABfA, L. sp. pi. 941 ; DC. Prod. I. 492. (W. Indica^ 

L. 1. c. 941 ; Hf. Ind, FL I. 374). 

Hab. Not ui^common on t^e lower hills of the Irrawaddi valley from 
Ava (Segain) to Prome. FL Sept^ Oct. 

Guazuma, Plum. 

•1. G. TOMESWSA, H. B. K. Nov. Gen. V. 320 ; Wight 111. t. 31 ; 
Bedd. FL Sylv. Madr. t, 107 ; Hf. Ind. FL I. 375. 

Hab. All American trde sometimes seen planted as an avcnue*tree. 
FL R. S. ; Fr. C. S. 

10 
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Leptonyohia, Turea. 

Conspectus of species. 

Outer steiuinods 15, the inner staminods ciliate ; capsule l-ce11cd, rugose, ,».L.glahra. 
Outer staminods 10, the inner not ciliate ; ovary and capsule d-&-collfid and lobcd, the 
latter minutely tuhercled, ... ... ... „.L. heteroclita. 

1. L. GLABBA, Turcz in Bull, l^osc. 185S. 222 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 379. 
excl syii. 

Hab. Tenaaserim (Helf. G58) ; Moulmein (Lobb. teste Mast.). 

2. L. UETEBOCLiTA, Kuiz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1870. 07. excl. 
syn. Turcz. (Oretoia lieteroeliia^ Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 690 ; KinnendgMa 
trichostglis^ Kurz in Tydacb. Nat. Vcr. Ned. Ind, ser. 3, III, 101; L. 
moacurroides^ Bedd. FI. Sylv. Madr. t. 114 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 379 ; Orewia 
acuminata^ Bedd. in Linn. Trans. XXV. 210 ? ; Hf. Ind. I. 393 ?). 

Hab. South Andaman, in tropical forests. 

Buettneria, L. 

Conspectus of species. 

X Loaves oordate-obloiig, entire. 

Capsules larg^>, greyish velvety, covered with strong woody prickles, ...J5. aspera, 

X X Leaves more or less lulled or angular. Capsules the size of a cherry 
More or less rough ish Btcllate-tomcntosc ; capsules densi'Jy covered with brown setose 
flexible bristles, ... .. ... ... ...B.pilom. 

Glabrous or almost so ; capsules covered 'with long still* •smooth bristles, B Andamansmis. 

1. B. ABFEBA, Colcbr. ap. Wall, in lloxb. FI. Ind. ed. Car. 11. 383 ; 
Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 377. 

Hab. Not unfroquent in the tropical forests from Pegu and Martaban 
down to Tenasserim and the Andamans. FI. Apr. May. 

2. B. PiLOSA, Roxb. FI. Ind. I. 018 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 377. 

Hab. Frequent in tropical and mixed forests all over Burma and adjac- 
ent provinces. Fr. C. S, 

3. B. Anbahakebbis, Kurz in Andam. Rep. App. B. p. 3. and 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 47 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 377. 

Hab. Frequent in the coast forests of South Andaman ; also Upper 
Tenasserim, along the Thoungyeen and Attaran rivers (Brandis) ; Moul- 
mein (Lobb). Fr. H. S. 


Doubtful spates. • 

I. B. CRENULATA, Wall. Cat. 1160 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 376. 

Hab. Pegu (McLelland)} Tenasserim, Attaran and Salween (Wall.) 
ex Masters. ^ 

Wall. Cat. 1152 is mentioned in the Lith. List w Klemhovia hospita. 
S. catalpifolia, as represented in the Wallichian Herb, in H. B. C., is a 
Caracas plant, cultivated and collected in H. B. C. and bears no number. 
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B. echins^a Wall. Cat. 1140 is tlio only No. which I havo myself seen, and 
consists of loose leaves and a piece of a capsule, the former dlftorLiig from 
his 8t» parviflora^ Wall. Cat. 1121 from Silhet only in size, the latter 
almost indistingpuishable from B.' Andamanensls. Nipal is also given as a 
locality but Wallich’s Nos. cited are a|J Burmese. 


TTLIACF2E. 

Oonspectm of genera, 

h. Anthers opening hy slits. 

7}r%b. I. SROW'N’TAJfl^JEJE. Sopals united into a boll-shaped 3- to 5-i'1eft calyx. 
Anthers short, usually globular or didymous, the cells ultimately couAiuiut at the 
top. 

* The 5 inner stamens rodiioed to staminods. 

1. Browxtxjwia. Carpt'ls dii>tinet, globular, 2-vaUrcd. 

2. Pbntace. Fruits 3-5-wiiigt;d, indehiscont, by abortion 1-sccded. 

* • Anthei*s all anthcr-l^earing, 

3. Deubya. Cjii)sule 3-4-valved, with twice as many wings. Styles 1-4, filiforni. 
Trib. II. (iUEWIEM. Sejials distinct. Petals with a basal hcuIc more or less ndnatc, 

inserted round the liase of ^ more or less raised torus bearing at the top the stameus. 
Anthers short, the cells parallel and distinct. 

* Fruit dry, winged. 

4. Columbia. PVuit 3-5>cellcd, separating into as many 2-wiugcd cocci. 

* * Fruit more or less drupaceejus, not winged. * 

O Fruit unarmed, toiiieutose to glabrous. 

5. Geewia. Drupes more or less lobed or globular. 

O O Fruits prickly. ^ 

6. Tbiumfetta. Drupe usually small, globular, indehisccut or separating into 

cocci, ^ 

Trib. III^ TILIEJFj. Sepals distinct. Petals without a scale at bose^ inserted directly 
round the stameus. 

* Capsule opening loculiciihilly, almost pod-like or globular, many-seeded. 

7. COBCHOEUS. Stamens all authcr-liearing. Capsules pod-like or globular, striate 

or muricatc. 4 

* * Fruits globular, iiidehiscent^ usually 1-seedcd. 

8. SCIIOUTENIA. Calyx enlarged under the fruit, membranous, spreading. Stamens 
free, all anther-bearing. 

B. Anthers opening %y apical pores. 

Trib. IV. SLOANE^. Anthers linear. Staminal disk flat or cushion-like, the sepals 
and petals inserted directly round the st4i.incus. 

9. Echivooaefus. Sepals 4, imbricate iii 2 series. Petals 4, gashed, almost imbri- 
cate. Disk thick and broad. Capsule woody, 4-yalved, ochinatc setose or velvety. 

Trib. V. ELJEOCAEPEE. Anthors linear. Petals inserted round tlic base of a 

raised torus from the top of which the stamens spring. 

10. Elieocaefub. Sepals 4-6. Petals induplieate-valvatc, laciuiatc or rarely 
entire. Drupes fleshy. 
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Brownlowia. Boxb. 

Conmpcctus of specios. 

* Leaves deeply peltate. 

Ticaves oblong or rotuudato ; calyx velvety, ... ... ^ ...B. peltata* 

* • Leaves not peltate. 

Leaves cordate-oblong ; calyx velvety, ... ••• ... •••B elata. 

Leaves lanceolate ; calyx scaly, . ... ... ... „,B. lanceolata. 

1. B. PELTATA, Bth. in Linn. Proc. V. Suppl 56. 

Hab. Tenasserim (Hclf. 624). 

Apparently mei*^ed by Masters into j5. elata and possibly rightly so. 

2. B. ELATA, lloxb. Corom. PI. III. t. 265 ; Bot. Keg. t. 1472. 
Wall. PI. As. rar. III. 45 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 381. {Humea elata^ Koxb; 
FI. Ind. II. 640). 

Hab. Chittagong ; Tenassorim, Monlmeiii. 

3. B. LANCEOLATA, Bth. ill Liiiii. Proc. V. Suppl. . 57 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 
I. 381. 

Hab. Bather frequent in the tidal forests and mangrove swamps 
from Arracan (Akyab) and Kaiigoon down to Tenassenm (Moulmein). FI. 
Febr. — May. 

Pentace» Hassk. 

1. P. Bxjbmabtca, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bung. 1871. 47; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 381. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern and southern 
slopes of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban down to Ujiper Tenassorim. FI. 
Jan. ^ Fr. Febr. March. 

Berrya, Boxb. 

1. B. MOLLIS, Wall. Cat. 1186 ; Kurz in Joarn. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 
62. (JB, Ammonilla, var. mollis^ Mast, in llf Ind. FI. I. 383). 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the drier upper mixcil and hill Eng forests 
of Martaban and the Pegu Yomah up to 3000 ft. elevation. Fr. March. 

Columbia. Pers. 

, Conspectus of species. 

Leaves cordato-oblong ; fruits i-1 in. across, ... , ... ...C.florilunda, 

Leaves lanceolate ; fruits in. across, ... ... ••.C. Mergmnais, 

1. C. elobibunba, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 63 ; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 393. {Ghrewia florihunda^ Wall. ap. Voigt (not Voigbt) Cat. 

. Hort. Calc. 128). 

Hab. Martaban, in Toukyoghat E. of Tounghoo ; also Ava, on Taong 
dong. Fr. Nov. Jan. 

2. C. Mebouensis, Planch’ in Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 394. 

Hab. Teiiasserim, Mergui (Qrifl*.) 
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Grewia, Ii. 

Suhff. 1. Microros, Stigma shortly toothed. Flowers forming tcnTiiiml panicles, itivo« 
lucrcd while in hnd. 

* Endocarp of drupes fthrous-woody. 

Leaves entire, almost coriaceonsi quite glabrous ; ovary and torus velvety- tomentose, 

• calophtflla. 

)C X Endocarp of drupes cnistaceoiis or Ixmy. 

Leaves thin chartiioeous, glabrous or beneath pubcrulous, not sinuate; ovary and* torus 
glabrous, ... ... ... • ..,0. microcox. 

As preceding but flowers and loaves much smnller, the latter sinuute-lobod, ...G, Hlntnla. 
Leaves tliick chartaccous and rugose, tomentuse beneath ; ovary and torus villoiiM, 
• ,..G, imniciilata. 

Suhg. 2.. Qrcivi<v vera. Stigmas dilated and fringed, radiating. Flowers in axillary 
or leaf-opposed e.yines or (‘lusters. 

O Cymes or clusters axillary. 

, X Leaves at base 3-iierved, rarely with an udditionul lut(*r:i1 one. 

t Drupes deeply 2-1-lobed from the top, by abortion sometimes 
1-lobed. 

Cymes and sepals shortly rusty tomontose ; leaves on both surfaces very scabrous from 
minute sti'llatc hairs ; tirupes deeply 4- lobed, ... „. .. G, scahrtdam 

Cymes sjirinkled with still’ hairs, glabrescent ; sepals gi*cyish or tawny velvety; leaves 
glabixniK, or sxn'iuklcd with simple short hairs, rarely x>ubcrulous beneath ; drupes 
didymous, ... ... ... .. ... ,,,G. Ircvigata* 

t t Drupes entire or only slightly and obtusely lobed at tbu top. 
Leaves beneath and young xiorts gi‘eyish velvety; drux>es globular, grey-piibeseent, 

• ,,.G. excfiUa. 

Leaves at base 3- or 4-nerv4»d ; cymes rather long xieduiicled ; dnix>es obsoletely 4-lol»ed 
red, sparingly hirsute, ... ... ,. G. Jtirxuta. 

As xu'ecediiig, Imt more densely pulicsccut or tomeiilose ; drux>es obsoletely 2-lohed, red 
sx>arhig1y hirsute, ... ... ... ... .. G, humilix. 

Leaves at base 3- or 4-ncrvec^ scabrous; flowers in short dense sessile clusters; stamens 16, 
^ ...G. microslemma. 

X X Leaves usually broad, at base 5-7-norved, the upper ones often 
only 3-iiei*ved or 3- and 5-iierved ones mixed, 
t Peduncles slender, niueh longer than tlie petioles. 

Leaves obliquely lanceolate, especially while young greyish or whitish toincuf^^e beneath, 

.,,Q. flaxliva. 

Leaves broadly obovate or almost rotuudate, on both sides s})riukl(;d with stellate hairs, 
or pubescent beneath, often scabrous, ... ... ...G, Asiatica, 

t t Peduncles very short or almost reduced and the flowers ax)- 
penriiig clustered. 

Leaves very variable in shape, tumeutose to xmbeseent ; drupes from the top dciqily 4- or 
only by abortion few'cr-lobed, ... ... ... ,.. 0 . ahutilifolia. 

Leaves very scabrous and harsh ; drupes the size of a clicrryi almost globular, 

...Cr. sclerophylla. 

O O Cymes opposite the .leaves, ... ... ...U. opposUifolia. 

1. G. CATX)J?HTLLA, Kui'z in And. Rep. App. B. a ; and in Flora 1872 
898; Ilf. lud. FI. 1. 392. 
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Hab. Not uncommon in the tropical coast-forests of South Andaman. 
FI. May, June. 

2. Q. MICBOCOB, L. sp. pi. od. 12. 602 ; Wight 111. t. 83 ; Hf. Ind. 
FI. I. 892. (O. ulmijblia, Boxb. PI. Ind. II. 691 ; Wight Ic. t. 84i). 

Hab. Frequent all over Burma from Chittagong and Ava down to 
Tenasserim, in the mixed forests, especially the lower ones. FI. Apr. — June. 

Like a few other Ghrewiee perplexingly variable in size and shape, here 
a well-shaped tree 4L0 to 50 ft. high, there a meagre shrub of only a few feet 
in height ; the latter form growing chiefly on deep alluvium, in savannahs 
and similar localities. 

8 . G. siNUATA, Wall. Cat. 1108 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 392. 

Hab. Frequent in the swamp-forests of the Irrawaddi and Sittang 
alluvial plains in Pegu and Martaban ; also Tenasserim as far down as 
Mergui. FI. May. 

Possibl}' only a marsh -form of the preceding. 

4. G. scabbida, Wall. Cat. 11,13. p. p. ; Kurz in .Tourn As. Soc. 
Bong. 1873. 63 5 Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 398, excl. syn. • 

Hab. Tenasserim, from Moulmein (Falconer) and Tavoy (Wall.) 
down to Mergui (Helf,). FI. Sept. ; Fr. Febr, 

6 . G. LJEViOATA, Vhl. Symb. I. 34 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 389. (G. didg- 

ma, Boxb. FI. Ind. IIT. 691). 

Yar. a. OLA DBA, leaves glabrous, or tufted-hairy in the nerve-axils 
beneath. 

Vai*. p, PUBESCENS, loaves beneath minutely pubendous or densely downy. 
Hab. Var, p, not uncommon in the upper mixed forests all over 
Pegu and adjacent provinces down to Tenasserim ; var. a. in Arracan. FI. 
Sept. Oct. ; Fr. March Apr. 

6 . G. EXCELBA, Vhl. Symb. III. 35 ; Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 68 C ? ; Hf. 
Ind. FI. 1. 386. (Gi salvtfolia, Boxb. 1. c. 587). 

Hab. Chittagong (teste Masters). 

I hi|ve not seen specimens ^ the occurrence of such a- xeroclimatic form 
in Chittagong is exceptional. 

7. G. HiBSTJTA, Vhl. Symb. I. 34 ; DC. Prod. I. 509 ; Boxb. FI. Ind. 

ll. 587 ; Wight Ic. t. 76 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 391. (G. pilosa, Boxb. FI. 

Ind. II. 688 ). 

Var. a. OESriTiKA, leaves green, 3 -ncrvcd, more or less sprinkled with 
short stiff hairs. 

Var. p. viMiNEA, (G. viminea, Wall. Cat. IV), as the preceding, but 
the leaves longer and narrower, very long acuminate. 

Var. y. helicteetpolia (G. helicterifolia. Wall. MS.), leaves acumi- 
nate, at base 3- or almost 4-nerved, thinly hirsute or tomentose above, be- 
neath clothed with a whitish velvety tomentum. 
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ITab. Var. a. and jS. frequent all over Burmah in the mixed forests, 
especially in the upper ones ; var. y. not yet found. FI. H. and K. S. ; Fr. 
C. S. 

8. G, HUMiLTS, Wall. ap. Voigt Oat. Hort. Beng. 128 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 
I. 390. 

Var. a. WALLicmi, tomentum more villous, leaves acute. 

Var. p. BETUSJFOLiA, (G. relusifolia^ Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. J}eng. 
1872. 294), tomentum velvety ; leaves deeply retuse and broader. 

Hab. Var. a. Ava, Segain hills (Wall.); var. p, not uu frequent in 
savannahs, especially along the lK)rders of swamp forests of the Irrawaddi 
alluviuifl in Pegu. Fr. C. S. 

The .drupes are normally 4-lohed,but by abortion usually 2- rarely 1-or 
3-lobed. The species is hardly more than an extreme form of G. hirsuta, Vhl. 

9. G. MiOttOSTEMMA, Wall. ap. Voigt Cat. Ilort. Calc. 128; Kurz 
in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. G3 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 390. 

Hab. Ava ; Prome hills (Wall.) FI. Sept. Oct. 

10. G. ELASTiCA, lioy\c 111. Him. PI. lOi. t. 22 ; Walp. Rep. I. 3G1. 
(G. asiaiica, var, vestita. Mast, in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 387.) 

Hab. Frequent in the upper mixed forests of the ^Pegu Yomah and 
Martaban ; also Chittagong. FI. Nov. Deeb. 

11. G. Asiatica, L. Mant, 122 ; lloxb. FI. Ind, II. 586 ; Hf. Ind. 
FI. I. 386. 

Var. p, NAWA, (G. nanoy Wall. Cat. 1102), stunted and low, possibly 
the result of jungle fires. 

Hab. Only the stunted variety api)cars to grow in Burma (Griff, 
G66) probably Ava ? 

12. G. TILTJEEOLT^, Vhl. Symb. I. 35 ; Roxb, FI. Ind. II. 687 ; Bedd. 
FI. Syl% Madr. t. 108; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 386. 

Hab, Birma (teste Masters), 

13. G. ABUTiLTTOLiA, Juss. Ann. II. 92; DC. Prod. I, 611; WA. 

Prod. I. 79 ? Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 201 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 390. (G. aqferay 

Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 591). 

Var. a. ASPEBA, (G. asperay Roxb. 1. c.) leaves all rotundatc and ofben 
somewhat lobed towards the summit ; sepals only 2^ lin. long or a little 
longer, );>ubescent from stiff appress|^ hairs ; petals j lin. long ; bracteoles 
short, oblong, acute. A low shrub, 2 to 3, often only i foot high, the 
tomentum usually short. 

Var. p. vinrDEBCENS, as the preceding, but the leaves of a very thin 
ohartaceous texture and very large, green, acuminate, above hirsute from 
simple, beneath from stellate, tawny hairs ; flowers usually larger ; sepals 
tawny pubescent ; petals as in the preceding variety, but the lamina more 
acute ; ripe drupes glabrous. Low shrub, 2-3 fb. high. 
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Var. y. sclerophylloides^ a low shrub, 3-4 ft. high, more or less braiiohed, 
the younger parts densely xusty-coloured villous ; leaves very variable in 
shape on the same branch, the lower ones usually ovate-oblong, up to nearly 
one foot long, the upper and uppermost ones gradually smaller and narrow- 
er, from ovate to lanceolate, doubly and sometimes bristly serrate, acumi- 
nate, scabrous or thinly pubescent above, beneath more or less stellate- 
pubescent or almost toincntose ; bracteoles linear-lanceolate, acuminate, 
2 >ubesceut oxternaKy, longer or as long as the llower-buds ; petals a line 
long, the lamina acuminate, pubescent outside ; drupes deeply 4-lobcd, ofben 
remaining sparingly hirsute during ripeness. A. laterite form. 

Hab. Var. a. Pegu (Col. Eyre) ; var. p. not unfrequent in th'c upper 
mixed forests of the Pegu Yoinah ; var. y. frequent in the o 2 )en, especially 
the low and Eng forests of Pegu, Promo and Martaban. FI. May. 

A very variable plant of which I entertained some hope of being able 
to separate var y. (which is also a common Assam plant) S])eci(ically. It 
resembles in size of flowers sclerophylld^ but the deeply 4-lobcd 
drupes at once separate it. 

14. Q, BCLEiiOPiiTiiLA, Wall. Csit. 1095; Wight Ic. t. 89. (O. 

scabrophglla^ lloxb. FI. Ind. II. 584 [iiomen latino-gimcum] j Ilf. Ind. 
FI. L 387). 

Hab. Ava and Chittagong (teste Masters). 

Doubtful species. 

1. G. lanccolala^ TIoxb. FI. Ind. 11. 586. 

IIab. Chittagong (lioxb.) 

Possibly the same as G. vimineay Wall. 

Triuxnfetta* L. 

Conspectm of species. 

Sect. 1. Lappula. Capsules iudchisceut or nearly so, globular, echhiato, the cells usually 
l-accdc<L 

licavca rot'iiudalc, not lobed, blunt, beneath greyisb-toineniosc like the sepals, 

... 2'. rvtiindffolia. 

Leaves rotundato, acuiifniato, often lobed ; the sepals sUdlaic-lmiry, ... T. rkomboidea. 
Sect. 2. Bariramia. Capsules wheu ripe separating into 3-4 cocci, densely covered by 
long bristles, the cells usually 2-sceded. ^ 

Leaves slightly hirsute ; capsules and bristles glabrous, ,,, ...21 annua. 

Leaves at least beneath densely tomentose or pubescent ; capsules tomentose, tbe bristles 
more or less pilose, straight or curved, ... ... ,..2» pilosa, 

1. T. JtuoMBOLDEA, Jacq. Am. 147. t. 90 ; Mast. Tl. Trop. Afr. I. 
257 and Hf. Ind. FI. I. 395. {T. angulata^ Latnk, Diet. III. 41 ; Wight 

Ic. t. 320 ; T. Bartramia, liuxb. FI. lud. II. 468 ; T. eana, Dl. liydr. 116, 
uuu Mast.). 
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Hab. a common weed not only in cultivated lands but also in all leaf- 
sbedding forests all over Burma and adjacent provinces. FI. li. and C. i 
Fr. C. S. 

2. T. semitrUoha^ L. Mant. 73 ; Ilf. fnd. FI. T. 39G. 

Hab. Tenasserim^ Tavoy (teste Masters \ 

3. BOTUNDIFOLIA, Jjamk. Diet III. 421 ; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 395. 
Hab. Ava (Wall.) 

4 T. ANIOJA, L. Mant. 73 ; Bot. Mag. 1: 229G ; Hf. Ind; FI. I? 396 
Hab. Not unfrequent in the upper-mixed and dry forests all over 
Pegu, also frequent in deserted hill-toungyas ; Ava. Fr. Nov. — Febr. 

5. • T. PJLOSA, Ttotli Nov. sp. 22^1 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 394. 

Va’r.. /8. OBLONOA, (T. ohlonga^ Wall, in Don I. Prod. Kep. 227 ; T, 
tomenfo^a^ Mast, in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 394, non Bqj. ; octandra^ Griff. Nat. 
Dieot. 512 ?) the bristles of llie carpels somewhat shorter aud straight or 
nearly so. 

Hab. Var. common all over Bunna and adjacent provinces, in the 
mixed forests and de.scrted toungyas. Fr. Nov. Jan. 

Maste]*s, in FI. trop. Air. and FI. Ind., ideiitilies var. of this- species 
with T, iomenfosa^ Boj. .The Mauritian plant, which for a long time was 
cultivated in H.B.C. but is now apparently lost, has a velvety toineuiuiu and 
small globular fruits not larger than those of T, rhomhoidoay whilu Masters 
describes them as being as large as a clierry. 

Doubtful species. 

1. T. CANA, Masters in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 39G, nod BL 
Hab. Chittagong (teste Masters). 

Gorchorus, Ii. 

• Conspectus of species. 

§ 1. Capsules globular or iioarly ho, more or lens inuricatc. 

Lower pairs of sorraliires of louvos produced into five bristles : capsules lO-sidcatc, trun- 
cate, ... ... ... ••• ... ...C. capsufaris, 

§ 2. Capsules more or less elongate or linear, cylindricid or augoloi^ but not 
winged. 

* Capsules 1 to 2 hi. .long cr longer. Stamens very numerous. 

O Lower pair of serratiires of leaves produced into lung bristles. 
Capsules 2 in. long, 5-colIed and B-ribbcd, longritudinolly pitted, tbo partitions within 
very distinct, ... ... ... ... .. G. olitorius, 

O O Loaves without basal bristles, usually small and blunt. 

Capsules about 2 in. long, sparingly and nunutely tuberded, glabrous, simply beaked, 

...C. ^docalaris. 

As i)rcceding, but capsules only about 1 in. long, thinly pilose, .. C, w/'ticitfolius. 

Capsules 1-1 i in. long, almost terete, not wrinkled, 3-l-eel1ed, 3-4-toothed at aiiex, with- 
out poi'titious inside, ... ... ... ... ,„C. trhitias, 

* * Capsules about 1 in. lung. Stamens 5 to 10. 

17 
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Ciipsnlei ahnoflt tcroto, tpnientoac, 8-cclled, without partitions inside, ,..C,fiueiculari». 

§ 3. Oapsulos elongate, thick, truncate, 6-angled, the alternate angles winged. 
S&inens 15 to 20. Leaves without bristles. Capsules j — 1 in. long, terminating in 3 
simple or 2-clcfb spreading points, ... ... ...C. aeutanffulus, 

1. C. CAPSULAMS, L. ap. pi. 746 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 68l ; Wight 
Ic. t. 311 ; Hook. Journ. Bot. II. 92. t. 3, HP. Iiul. FI. I. 397. 

Hab. Cultivated all over Burma, and frequetitly seen in deserted 
toungyas, along the borders of forests, around villages, etc. FI. C. S. ; Fr. 
H. S. 

2. C. OLTTonius, L. sp. pi. 740 ; Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 581 ; Bot. Mag. 
t. 2810; Griff. Not. Dieot. 512 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 397. {C, decemangularisj 
lloxb. 1. e. 582). 

Hab. Ava, Pegu, cultivated and wild in rubbishy plaees and agrarian 
lands. FI. U. S. ; Fr. C. S. 

3. C. TniTiOCUTiAiiis, L. Mant. 77 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. 11. 582 ; Hf. Iiid. 
FI. T. 397. 

Had. Burma (according to Dr. Mason). 

4. 0. uiiTiOiEFOiiius, WA. Prod. I. 73 ; Ilf. Ind. PI. I. 397. 

Hab. Ava (Wall) 

5. C. TJiiniSNS, L. Mant. 506; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 398. {C, Inlocularia^ 
Burm. FI. Ind. t. 37. f. 2). 

Hab. Prome District (Wall.), 

6. 0. PAScrcL'LAftTa, Lamk. Diet. II. 104 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. IT. 6S2 ; 
Hf. Ind. FI. I. 398. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in dried np river-beds in the swamp forests and 
savannahs between the Lhciii and Irrawaddi rivers in Pegu Fr. C. S. 

7. C. ACUTANOiiLUS, Lamk. Diet. II. 101; Wight Ic. t. 739^; Hf. 

Ind. FI. I. 398. Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 582). 

Hab. Very froqucii^^|konly in rubbishy places, deserted toungyas, 
etc., but also in the leaf-shewing forests, all over Burma up to 3000 feet 
elevation. FI. R. S. ; Fr. C. S. 

Ecbinocorpus, Bl. 

Conspectus of species, 

entire, tnffccd-hairy in the iicrve-oxils lieucath ; prickles of fruit strong, usually 
thickened at base, ... ... ... ... H. Siffun, 

Leaves cronatc -serrate or toothed, at least when young pubenilous beneath, the prickloa 
longer, all thin and subulate, aaf tat ...M, elerculiaceusM 

1. K. SiauN, Bl. Bydr. 66 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 109. (J7. 
murexy Btb. in Linn. Proc. V. Suppl. 72 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 1. 399). 

Uab. Tenasserim, Thoungyeen, Ta-oo-road (Brandis). Fr» Apr. 
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Masters states that ilie prickles of E. mv/rex are dilated at the base ; 
the Khasja specimens No. 5. Hb. or. Hf. and Th., liowever, exhibit not a 
vestige of dilatation being simply incrassate at base Just as those of the 
Javanese plant. The sSgun is a common tree in the hill-forests of westera 
Java and there well-known to Dutch botanists. 

2. E. STEBCULIACEUS, Cth. ill Liun. Proc. V. Suppl. 72 ; Hf. Ind. 
FI. I. 400. 

Hah. Not unfrequent in the drier hill-forests of Mflrtabon ; Tenasse- 
rim, Moulmcin District (Falconer) ; Birma (Griff. C75). 

, ElseocarpuSy Ii. 

• Conspectus of species, 

Suthtf, 1. 'Monooeects. Anthers cu.spi(ljite or arlstato. Flowers usually rather large, the 
petals Kilky-hiui*y, fringed or very niroly entire. 

^ Ft'liils entire with a few short teeth at apex or simply fringed, not cut or 
elett. Petioles eontiniious, not genieulate-incnissate. 

O liiflorcHceucc and sepals outside almost glabrous. 

All parts glabrous, ... ... .. ... petioUtus. 

O O Tnfloresecuee and sepals outside ailky-pubcsceut. 

Glabrous; petals entire, acuminate; x>^dicels in. long, ... ,, OrijffithiL 

Glabrous ; petals deeply but simply fringed; ]>edicols 3 4 lin. long, ...JP. rarunua, 

* * Petals 2-3.elcft, the lobes jagged or fi'iuged ; anthers glabrous or puberu- 

lous. 

O Petiole geniculate-thiekcncd at apex. ^ 

t Inflorescence with long-persistent leafy bmets. 

All i)art8 also sepals and iniloresoenee glabrous, ... S, hracteatus^ 

f f Ilracts of inflorcseeiice small, very deciduous. 

X llacemcs and sepals glabrous or nearly so, .„JE, simplex* 
X % llaeeines and seiiuls more or less t.oinentoBe or pubescent. 
Leaves 1-1 i It. long, cuneate-iieuniiutttc at base, acute; anthers shorter than the bristle ; 

drupe# piibernlons, the putamen slightly compressed, ... ...JH. prandijblius. 

Leaves J-1 ft. long, rouuded at the narrowed base ; leaves glabrous or nearly so ; x^uta- 
men tcivte, ... ... ... ... ,..E, ruposus* 

O O Petiole continuous, not genieulaie-thickeiicd at ax^ex. 

Glabrous. Putamen long recuiweil-aculeato, ... ... ..,B. prtmdijlorus* 

Putamen laciinose-tnherclod ; leaves blunt, very thick coriaceous, glabrous, E. lUtoralis* 
8ubg, 2. Bldocarpi veri. Anthers blunt, or the longer valve shurxdy xmiduccd; flowci's 
small ; petals glabrous. 

t Putamen even and usually slightly rimose, or obsolctely wrinkled. 
Calyx and x^cdicels glabrous. 

Leaves glabrous, blistered-sxtecklcd and opaque ; petioles long, thickened at the summit ; 

authors bearded, ... ... ... ** B, ftorihundus. 

Leaves glabrous, opaque, acuminate ; petiole not gcuiculatc-tliiokcncd, „.E. hmcemfolius* 
Leaves glabrous, blunt or rounded at apex ; petioles short but slender, not thickened ; 
anthers naked; drupes unknown, * ”* ,.,B. hpffrophilus. 

f f Pu lumen wrinkled or tubercled. Calyx and pedicels x>uborulotis. 
X Petioles not genicuhite-tluckeued at ax>ex. 
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Leaves and petioles glabrous; at^le long, exsortedi the longer anther-oell acute ; drupes 
globular, ... ... ^ ... ... ... ganUrw. 

Leaves beneath along the nerves and the short petioles densely puberulous ; style short ; 
anthcr.cclls equal, blnnt^ drupes oblong, ... ... ... J?. 

% ‘Petioles thickened at summit. 

Tieaves beneath and the rather sliort pctioles^dcusidy puberulous, .. E. Wallichu. 

Leaves and the long petioles glabrous } drupes oblong, r ••• ,..E. rohmius. 

All parts densely and shortly pubescent*; drupe globular, ... ...®. etipularU, 

1. E. GEiFriTiiiT, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1870. 08 ; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 408. (Jdionoceras trichanthera^ Griifl Not. Dicot. 518 t. 019. 
f. 2). 

Has. Tenasscrim, Mergui, in shrubberies (Griff.). FI. Dec. Jan. 

2. E. PETiOLATUS, (JSlonocera petiolata^ Jack. Mai. Misc. in Hook. 
Bot. Misc. 11. 8i) ; E. integray Wall. Gat. 2008 ; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 408 ; E, 
ovalUty Miq. in Sui)pL FI. Sum. 406). 

Hab. Tcnasscrim (Helf. teste Masters). 

3. E. BBACTEATUS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 1871. 48 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 
I. 400). 

Hab. Tenasserim, in tropical forests of Thoungyeen (Brandis) ; Moul- 
mcin (Falconer). PI. March, Apr. 

4. JEr. svmjpleXy Kurz MS. 

Hab. Tenasserim (Griff. 701). 

Evidently nearly allied to E. aristatusy Boxb. but diJering in the shape 
of the leaves and tlie glabrous racemes. The Ilowers conform to those of 
the preceding species. Griffith’s specimens from E. Bengal (No. 702) 
differ only by a puberulous inflorescence and may also belong here. 

5. E. GBANBIFLORUH, Smith in Rees Cycl. No. 6. {Monoceras lan^ 
oeotatumiy llassk. Cat. Bog. 208; Miq FI. Ind.^J^at. 1/2. 212; Monoceta 
grandijloray Hook. Bbt. Mag. t. 4680; E, lanceolatusy Bl. Bydr. 729). 

Hab. Martaban, not rare along the banks of rivers in Toukyeghat 
District E. of Tounghoo. 

0.^ E. GBANUiFOLius, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng. 1872, 294. 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of the eastern slopes of the 
Pegu Yomah and Martaban down to Tenasserim. Fr. Febr. March. 

7. E. BUGOSA, Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 690 ; Wall Cat. 2058. A. C. ; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 405. {Monocera rugosay Wight 111. 1. 83 and Ic. t. 61). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests, especially along choungs, of the 
eastern slopes of the Pegu Yomah and Martaban. FI. March, Apr. 

Masters refers Wallich’s E. rugosm to E. tuherculatuSy Boxb. without 
giving his reasons for so doing. 

8. E. LFTTOBALis. T. and B. MS. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein (fltlconer^). Fr. Febr. 

JV. £• — AVhat I have from the Botanical Gardens, Buibenzorg, under 
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the name of Monoeeras ohtumm^ HasRk. belongs to E rugome. The Te- 
nasserim plant (with which Griffith’s No. 700 is identical) has very thick 
and obtuse leaves, and is in my opinion a distinct facies. I have therefore 
retained the MS. name of Teysm. and Binncnd. fcpllic plant. 

9. E. Vahunua, Ham. ap. Hf. Ind. FI. I. 407. 

Hah. Chittagong (tes^e Mastefs). 

Differs from E, prunjfolius^ Wall, solely by the silvery silk-hairy inflo- 
rescence and larger flowers. . 

10. E. PLOBTBUifDUS, Bl. By dr. 420 ; Miq. PI. Ind. Bat. T/2. 210; 

Hf. Ind. PI. I. 401. {E, serratm^ Jioxb. PI. Ind. II. 596). 

Haji. Frequent in tlie tropical forests, along choungs, of the Marta- 
bsin hills E. of Touughoo down to Teiiasscrim ; also Chittagong. FI. Apr. 

The species is easily recognised in a dried state by its peculiar blister^ 
ed opacjue leaves. 

11 . E. HYGEOPHiLUS, Kurz, MS. 

Has. Frequent in the swamp forests of the alluvial }dains of Pegu 
and Martaban ; also Upper Teiiasserim (Falc.) FI. Jan. March. 

I looked for some time upon this species as a variety of E, plioHnim* 
folius^ but the habitat as well as the structure of the leaves are inconsistent 
with such a view. .It is nearest to E. lamecefolim^ Koxb., hut diffem by 
obtuse 01 rounded leaves and beardless anthers. 

12. E. LAKCEJEFOLTUS, lioxb FI. Ind. II. 598 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 402. 

Hab. • Tenasserim (teste Masters.) * 

13. E. Ganitkijb, Koxb. FI. Ind. II. 692 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 400. 
{Qanitrm 9ph<m'icm^ Gajrtn. fruct. II. 271. t. 139; .Wight Ic. t. 60 ; E, 
cyanocarpm^ Mast, in Hf. Ind. FI. I. 406}. 

Hab. Cliittagong. 

14. E. LACUNosu^ Wall. Cat. 6858. 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the tropical forests and along choungs in the 
moister upper mixed forests of Pegu and Martaban down to Tenasserim. 
PI. May, July ; Pr. March, Apr. 

15. E. Wallichii, {E. longifoUm, Wall. Cat. 6682 ; Hf. ’Tnd. FI. 
1. 409. non Bl.) 

Hab. Not unfrequent in the Eng and low forests from Mai*taban 
(Toukyeghat) down to Upper Teuasseriin ; also base of Pegu Yomah ; Ava 
(Wall.) 

1 have often met with the tree, but always without flowers or fruit. 
The leaves generally resemble E, Qanitrus but are puberulous all over 
or, in very old ones, only beneath along the nerves, and so are the petioles 
and branchlets. It ax^pears to be a distinct species. 

36. E. noBUSTUs, lioxb. PI. Ind. IT. 597 ; Wight Ic. t. 64; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 402. (J&. lleJferi^ Kurz And. lh?p. ed. 2, 32. and Mast. in. Hf, 
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Ind. FI. I, 402 E. sp. GriF Not. Dieot. 517. t. 592. f. 2). 

Hab. Frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenasserim ; 
also Andamans ; and Chittagong (teste Mast.) FI. Apr. May ; Fr. Aug. 

AT. B. — E, cuneatus^ Wight, is noted by Masters as growing in Chitta- 
gong, Birma, and TcMiasserim. I do not know the species. Possibly the 
Burmese localities refei^to^. lacunosue^ Wall. , 

17. E. STIPULABIS, Bl. By dr. 121; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/2 210; Ilf. 
Ind. FI. I. 404. . 

IIab. In tropical forests of MaHaban and Tenasserim, up to 3000 
feet elevation ; also liangoon District (Brandis). FI. May. 

Doubtful species. 

1. E. liEPTOSTACHYA, Wall. Cat. 2072; Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 403. 

Hab. Tenasserim (Helf. teste Mast.). 

Masters states that the species is very like E. robmfm but that the 
anthers are bearded, while in E. rohmtm itself he tolls us that the aiithci*s 
are both bearded and beardless. 

2. E. LiJCinus, Mast. in. Hf. Ind. FI. I. 403, non lloxb. 

Hab. Chittagong (Griff, teste Mast.). 

Masters idenriftes his 8i)ecimcns with Koxburgh’s plant, which the late 
Dr. Anderson had already recognised as an Eupliorbiacea and which is 
Cleidion Javanicum, Bl. I doubt the correctness of the habitat given lor 
the reason that GrilTith had never visited Chittagong. 

I have not seen E. ohlongus^ Geortn. from Moulmcin. 

LIKEuE. 

Consj>ectus of species. • 

Trih. L EfTLINJRJE. PctnlH twisW. Perfect staiucus as many as petals. Capsule 
opening Beptieidiilly. Herbs or small shrubs. 

1. Keinwaiiutta. CuI^'x glabraus. Styles 3 or 4. Capsule 3-4-oolled. 

2. Linum. Calyx glabrous or pubescent. Styles 5. Cn])8ule 5-celled. 

Trih. II. 'jtCRVTHROXYLKJE. F<*tuls usually imbricate, rarely twisted, with a basal 
scale inside. Perfect stameus twice as many as petals. Pruit a druj)e. Shrubs or 
trees. 

8. ERTTnnoxTLOK. Petals with a double basal scale iusidc. Pedicels 1-flowcred, 
axillarj'. 

Beinwardtia, Bum. 

1. Ji. Indtca, Dum. Comm. Bot. 1S22. 19. (B. triggna, Planch, in 
Hook. Journ. of Bot. VII. 522; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 412. ; Idnum triggnum^ 
Ih.xb. FI. Ind. II. 1832. 110; Bot. Mag. t. 1100 ; Sm. Exot. Bot. 31. t. 
17 ; Linum repens^ Don. Prod. Nep. 1826. 217). 

Hab. Maiiaban, Karen country (Ililcy) ; Chittagong. 
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Erythroxylon, Ii. 

Compectm of gpeews, 

§ 1. Er^throxtflon, Styles free from the biui!. 

Leaves obloug lanceolate, shortly acuminate gluucesceut beneath ; poilici^ls about^ i in. 
long, ... ... ... . ... IJ. Kunthianum, 

§ 2. Seihia, Styles united for alfuut 1 of their length. 

Leaves obovato or oblong, blunt ; pedicels usually 3 liu. long, raroly lougfer, 

...E, monotfjnum. 

Leaves broadly obovatc or oblong, I'etuse ; pedioels shorty ... * ... E, cuneatum, 

1. E. Kuntutanum, Kiirz in Joum. As. Soc. 1872. 294 ; Hf. 
Ind. FI. 1, 414. {Setliia? Kunthiana^ Wall. Cat. 0849, iiomeu cliarta- 
ceum). 

ilAii. Not imfVecjucnt in the drier hill-forests, cspccidlly the stunted 
ones, on the Martiihan hills E. of Touiighoo, at 5000 to 7200 ft. elevation ; 
also Teaasseritn, top of Thoungyeen hills, (Parish). FI. March. 

2. E. MONoaiNUM, lloxb. Corona. PL L t. 88. and FI. Jnd. II. 449 ; 

Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 414, ( Liilicmny Bedd. FL Sylv. Madr. t. 81 ; Sethia 

Indicay DC. Prod. I. 570 ; Wight 111. t. 441 ). 

Hab. Pogu (accord. Dr. Mason). 

3. E. CUNEATUM, (^Urostigma / cuneattm, Miq. in Hook. Loud. 
Jo^. VI. 585 ; E. Btinmnnicmiy Griff, Not. Dieot. 408. t. 581. f. 3. ; 
Hf. Ind. in. 1. 414). 

Hab. Tenasserim, from Mmilmein (Falconer, Wall.) down to Mergui, 
along the coast of Madamaca (Griff.). FL Apr. 

MALVIQmAQEJE. 

Conspectus of genera. 

Trib. I. MALPIGUIEM. Carpels never winged, free or united into a flcsliy or drupa- 
ceous 1- to 3-eelh'd truitf Usually erect shrubs, with usually opposite leaves and 
conilktc stiimles. ^ 

1. Maluighia. Calyx G-10-g1andu1ar. Filaments at base glabrous. Ovary entire, 
2-3*ccllcd, styles toriniiial and free. Drupes containing 3 nr fewer crested nuts. 

Trib, II. mJfUM. Samaras 1-3, obliquely accumbciit to a short pymiuidal^tnrus, or 
the carpels united into a winged indeliisceut capsule. Woody climber or rarely 
erect shrubs or trees, tlie stipules minute or wanting. 

* Stamens defiiutc, usually 10, all perfect. 

O Style 1, rarely 2. 

2. Hiftage. Calyx with a single large gland adnato to the pedicel. Ca]q>elB 3- 
winged. Trees or wiK)dy diuibers. 

O O Styles 3. Ca'yx without glands. 

8. Asfidoftebts. Petals not clawed Stigmas capitcUatc. Samaras broadly 
winged all round. Woody climbers. 

* * Stamens nnincrous. Stylos 3, consolidated. Calyx minute, wiUmut 

glands. 

4. Plagioftebon. Capsules iudchiscent, 3-4-wiiigod as in Hipiage, I’etals re- 
flexed. Woody climbers. • 
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Malpighia, L. 

• M. cocciGEBiL, L. sp. pi. 611. (Jf. coccifera^ L. sp* pi. ed. 
Echb. ll.;;^37l ; DC. Prod.. I. 578 ; Walp. Eep. V. 152 ; Dot. Bog. t. 668. 
Jf. heterantheray Wight 111. 138. t. 49). 

Kab. Frequently cultivated, and sometimes domesticated in rubbishy 
places round villages in Chittagong. FI. H. and E. S. ; Fr. B. S. 

Hiptage, Gssrtn. 

Conspectus of species, 

Bcandont dlflHisc shrub, braTiclicd almost fi'om the base ; leaves larger, more acute and 
greyish green ; bark grey, ... ... ... ,,.n. Benghalensis, 

A lolty cliinber, the steiii siuiplc, cable-like, up to 100 tt. long ; leaves smaller and broad- 
er, olten bluutisli upiculate, glabrous and glossy, dark-green ; bark dark-brown, 

oHuLstf villa,, 

A small tree ; flowers often pale pink with the usual yellow basal blotch ; capsule not 
ridged on top, the wings shorter and broailer, obliquely truncate \ bark dark- 
brown, ... ... ... ... ... ••..ZT. candicaas, 

1. H. BENOtiALENSis, {Kanistci^ia BengJialensis^ L. sp. pi. 356 ; K, 
Madahlota, Gflortn. Fr. II. 169. t. 116. f. 4 ; Wight 111. t. 50 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 
1. dl8; Gvertnera racemosa^ Uoxb. Corom. PI. 1. t. IS and FI. Ind^ll. 
368). 

Hab. Not unfreqmmt in the dry and open, especially the Eng, forests 
of Prome and Martaban also Tenassorim, Moulmein. FI. March, Apr ; 
Fr. Apr May. 

2. H, oUmifoUa, DC. Prod. I. 583. {Ocertnera ohtusifolia^ Uoxb. 
FI. Ind. II. 360). 

Hab. Bather rare in the tropical forests in the deep ravines of^ the 
Pegu Yoinah. Also Ava, Khakyon hills (J. Anderson) FI. March. 

It is difhcult to give good chara^ers for this species, but it is in my 
opinion certainly distinct. 

3. H. CANDiCANS, Hf. Ind, FI. I. 419. (iT. arborea, Kurz in Pegu 
Bep. and in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1873. 228). 

Hab. Frequent in the dry and eng forests of the Prome District and 
there forming the upper dry forests. FI. March ; Fr. March, Apr. 

Aspidopterys, A. Juss. 

Conspectus of species, 

* Gyuobaso persisteut after the fall of the Kimarofi, couical, acuto, exsorted, 
surrounded by 3 smooth acute disk -lobes. 

Leaves tomeutose beneath, acuminate ; ovary hirsute nucleus of samara with or with- 
out a crest, ... ... ••• ••• ••• ../A, nutans. 

Leaves tomeutose beneath, more or less glabroscont, apiculate ; ovary quite glabrous ; 
nucleus of sumani with a crest, ... ... ••• ..• A, iomeniosa. 
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* * Gynobasc absent aiter the &11 of the samaras or minute and shorter than 
the disk-lobes, the thick 3-lobed often cup-shapod disk usually wrinkled. 

>C Samai'a nearly as broad as long, with a vertical crest between the wings. 
All parts, also tlie ovary, quite glabrous ; disk in fruit about 1 lin. broad, ..,A. conoava. 
Leaves more or less pubcrulous along the nerves beneath ; disk doubly smaller, hardly 
wrinkled, ... * ... • ... ... ...A. Helferi, 

Y. Y Samara more than twice as long as broad, not crested. 

Ail parts glabrous ; ovary hirsute, ... ... ... ...A, Roxhwr^ii. 

All parts hiraute ; ovary glabrous, ... ... ... hirwta, 

1. A. NUTANS, Hf Tnd. FI. I. 421, non Juss. (A. lanuginosa^ A. 
Juss. in Arch. Mus. Nat. Plist. 111. 512 ; lliraa nutans, lioxb. FI. Ind. II. 
447, non -Wall.). 

Has. Chittagong (Wall. 1057) ; Ava, Eliamo (J. Anderson). Fr. 

Jan. 

2. A. TOMENTOSA, A. Juss. in Arcdi. Mus. Hist. Nat. III. 511 ; Walp. 
liep. V. 299. (ILirma tomentosa, 131. Eydr. 225). 

Hab. Not un frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban E. of Toun- 
ghoo ; Ava, Khahyeu hills (J. Anderson). FI. March ; Fr. May. 

3. A. CONCAVA, A. Juss. ill Arch. Mus. Hist. Nat. 111. 509 ; Hf. 
Ind. JFl. I. 420. 

Hab. Tenasserim, from Moulmein to Mergui. FI. Fr. Apr. 

4. A. ITelfejuana, Kurz MS. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmein district (Falc., if elf. No. 923.) Phanoe 
(Wall. No. 1057 not in Cat.) FI. Fcbr. 

Nearest to A. concava, from which it is distinguished by the different 
leaves and structure of the retuse-nan'owed samara-wings, the smaller 
almost not wrinkled disk-lobes, etc. 

9 

5. lioxBUBGiTTANA, A. Juss. in Arch. Hist. Nat. III. 511 ; Hf. 
Ind. FI. I. 420. {Trioptm^ Indica, Willd. j Roxb. Corom. PI. II. 32. t. 
160; Svrma Indica, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 247). 

Hab. Ava ; (Tenasserim, Salween river, teste Hf.). ^ 

6. A. niBSUTA, A. Juss. in Arch. Mus. Hist. Nat. III. 512. t. 17; 
Hf. Ind. FI. I. 421. {Hirma hirsuta. Wall. PI. As. rar. I. 13. t. 13). 

Hab. Ava, Taong-doug ; Prome hills, (Wall.) FI. Fr. Aug. Nov. 

Doubtful spe^es. 

1. A. BOTUNBTFOLIA, A. Juss. in Arcli. Mus. Hist. Nat. III. 514 ; 
Walp. Rep. V. 299. {Hirma rotundifolia, Roxb. FI. Ind. II. 448). 

Hab. Chittagong (Roxb.) FI. March, Apr. 

Hooker refers this species to his A. nutans, but the description agrees 
better with A. iomentosa. 

18 
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Plagiopteron, Grifif. 

1. P. SXTAYEOLEXH, Griff, in Mael. Ciilc. Joiii*n. IV’. 244. t. 13 ; Ilf. 
FI. I. 399. 

Hab. Tenansoriin, Merpfui (Griff. 679). 

ZYGOFRTLLEJS, 

Conspectus (^genera, 

1. TmniJLFS. Siumoiis 10. Fruits dry, (Miiuposi'd of 5-12 rocci usually wii^ffd 
or spiny. Herbs lyitli piimato Jcavoa. 

Tribulus, L. 

Conspectus of S2)ecirs^ 

Flowora 1-2 in. in dinnictor, tlio iiodmifles as loiij; or lonj^er than theleavo:^ T, ritiouffis. 
FJowors i-if in. in diuiuotor, the pt^duiicles shortur ihaii tin* leaves, ...2\ lanvfflnonus. 

1. T. cAsloides^ L. sj). jd. 554 ; Jaeq. Ilorfc. Sclia*nl>. I. t. 103 ; Uot. 
Hag, t. 791; Uf. Iiid. FI. I. 423. 

Hab. Teiiassorim, Mergui (tesicj Edgew. and Hf.), 

2. T. LANTJGiNoaos, L. SJ), pi. 553 ; Jt(»xb. FI. Ind. TT, 401 ; Wight 

Xc. t. 98. (21 tcrrcsfris, L. sp. pi. 65l«; Sibth. FI. Grase. t. 372; Kchb. 

FI. Germ. V. t. 161; Hf. Ind. FI. 423). 

Hab. Ava, apparently frequent in the Irrawaddi valley ; Proine Dis- 
trict. FI. March, Apr. 

iV. B . — I am net sure whether 21 ierrestris^ L. and 21 lauuglnosus 
arc not really dillereiit species. 

OERANlACEuE, 

Compcctm of geneva. 

Tvth. I, Ci'E'RANlEJE Flowere ro{yular .or nearly w). Sepals iiiihrieiiie. Glands id- 

iernaiing with the petals. Fertile stsiineiis an many ur 2 or 3 times {hS many as 
petals. ^ (Capsules dry, the valves uhustiudly rtdled upwards, or rarely indehiseent. 

1. GBitAMU.u. Ferfect stamens 10, or mrely fewer. Ovary-cells 2-ovuled. Cap- 
side dehisceut, beaked. 

Trib, li. OXALIVMjE. Flowers rej^^lar. Sepals iudirieutc. Glands none. Stigmas 
capitate. Ovary-cells with 2 or more ovules, 

* Ciq>sulc dry or nearly so, dehiseeiit. Herbs. 

2. Ox.VLiB. Stamens 10. Capsule deliiseing loeiilicidally, the valves cohering with 
tbe axis. Leaves iisindly digitately compound. 

8. HioiMirTFM'. Stamens 10. Capsnle,duhiseiiig loculicidally, the vulvcs usually 
separating from the axis to the base, lamvcs pinnate. 

* * Horry fleshy, indehiseent. Shrubs or trees. 

4. Ateuujioa. Stamens 10, of which 5 often reduced to stamiiuKls. Styles dis- 
tinct. Ovary-cells mauy-ovulcd. Seeds arillate or without arillos. Trees with iiimuite 
leaves. 

2V»6. Ill, BALSAMINEAj. Floivers regular, Sepals usually coloured, the posticous 
SYiorred Anthers almost eouuate. 
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6. IiWPATTBVS. Tlie latiind petals oonnato in paira. Capsule olostically deli iseont. 
6. Htsbooeba. All petals free. Drupes sappy, indeliisceiit. 

Oxalis, L. 

1. O. COBUTCTJLATA, L. Bp. pi. G24 ; Roxb. FI. Incl, IT. 457 ; Wi^ht 
Ic. t. 18 ; Jacq. Oxal. t. 5 ; FI. Ilan. y. t. 873 and X. t. 1753 ; Engl. Bot. 
XXIV. t. 1726 ; Sibth. FI. Gfrasc, ^ 451 ; Sturm. Germ. FI. 1. 1. 1 ; Rclib. 
FI. Germ. V. t. 199; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 436. (^0. pusilla, Salhh, in Unn, 
Trans. II. 243 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. TI. 457). 

Hab. Fre(|uent in rubbishy plaocs, toiingyas, garden-lands, along road- 
sides, etc., all over Burmah up to 3500 ft. elevation FI. Fr. oo . 

- ^ Biophytum, DC. 

Conspecfus of species. 

{jOiiilets i^aMy strni^lit, in 10-14 pairs; flowers Isirp^or; rnpsnle usually miicli shorter 
than the calyx; seeds ohliqiioly ti*aiisversc-fuiTo\vcd, ... ...B. stnixUietnn. 

Leaflets very utiequal at hiise, in 12-25 pairs j pediiiieles with n cluhhed mass of Imicts 
at apex,... ... ... ... ... .. Jl. adianioithis. 

Leaflets etpial, in 10-20 paii*s ; flowers siualler ; capsules almost a.«t lonp^ us or ti little loiip:cr 
than the sepals, small ; slender herb, ... ... ...i?. Uehtivardtiu 

1. B. BENSITIVU:^!, DU. Prod. I. 690 ; Wight 111. t. 62. f. 9; llf. 

Ind. FI. 430. Ia sp. pi. 022 ; Roxl>. FI. Ind. TI. 457; 

Bot. Reg. XXXI. t. 68 ; Jaeq. Oxal. t. 78 ; ii. Oandolleuamu^ Wight 111. 
t. 02). , 

Dab. Frequent in rubbishy places, on brick-laid ))atli8, iields and toun- 
gyas, etc., all over Burma. FI. May, June; Fr. R. 8. 

2. B. AorAXToiDES, Wight aj). Ilf. Ind. FI. I. 437. 

Hab. TeJiasseriiri, Mergiu (Griir.). 

3. B. Reinwakottl Walp. Rep. I. 476 ; Ilf. Ind. FI. T. 437. 

Ha«. Not nnfreqneiit on poor and rocky soil in shrubberies and in the 

dry and open, especially the Eng, forests all over Burma Irum Chittagong 
and Ava down to Tenasserim. FI. Apr. May. 

Averrhoa, L. 

Conspectus of species. 

Fruits sharply angled ; seed arillate, ... ... ..,A, Carambola, 

Fruits hluntish angular; seeds wilhoul- aril Ins, .. ... ...A. BilimhL 

*1. A. Cabambola, L. sp. pl. 613; lioxb. FI. Ind. IT, 450; Griff. 
Not. Dicot. 455. t. 540. f. 4 ; Bedd. FI. Sylv. Madr. t. 39 ; llf. Ind. FI. 
I. 439. 

Hatj. Much cultivated in gardens all over the country. FL H. S. 
and R. 8 . ; Fr. C. S. , 

*2. A. Btlimbi, L. Bp. pl. 613 ; Roxb. FI. Ind. 11. 451 ; Bedd. FI. 
Sylv. t. 117 ; Ilf. Iiid. FI. 1. 439. 
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Hab. Barely ciiltivace^in Pegu and Tenasserim. FI. H. S. ; Fr. 
B. S. 

The differenccB between A, Caramhola and A. Bilinibi appear to me 
to bo of generic value. 


Impatiens, Ii. 

Conspecim of species. 


* Leaves all opposite or occasionally tornately-whorlcd. 

Leaves almost sessile ; flowers rather large, wings obtuse, the spur long and slender, 
inflexedi ... ... ... ... ... .. J. Chinensis. 

Exactly as the preceding, but the spur short and inflexed, ... ...J'. reticulata. 

Leaves on long petioles ; flowers rather small, the wings acuminate, the spur shoit, 
incurved,... ... ... ... ... ...J. circ<coide9. 

* * Leaves all alternate. 

O Flowers shortly racemose, umbellate or corymbose at the ends of the long 
peduncles. 

Leaves petlolcd; flowers small with a long straight or curved simr, ..J, Tacoyaua. 

O O Peduncles 1- or rarely 2- or 3-flowered, shorter than the leaves. 

>C Spur usually mudi shorter tlian the corolla, 
t Flowers 1-2 in. long. 

Stem succulent, the thickness of a goos(M][uill ; leaves narrow, pubescent or glabresccnt • 
shortly petioled. (Sxrar often very long and slender), ... ... /. BaUamina. 

Stem the thickness of Uie Anger, sliort i leaves elliptic or ovate, glabrous, loiig-petioled, 

...J. Parishii. 


t t Flowers small. 

Glabrous, slender ; leaves long-x)etiolod, narrow, ... J. capiUipes. 

% % Spur longer than the corolla. 

Very dender, glabrous; capsule xmberulous; flowera rather large, ...tT violajloram 

1. J. CniNENSis, L. Bp, pi. 1328; Hf. aIlc^,Tll. in Linn. Proc. IV. 

119 ; Hf. liid. FI. I. 444. (J, fasciculatay Lamk. £nc. Mdth... I. 359 ; 

Wight Ic. t. 748 ; Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 4031 ; J. heterophyllay Wall, in 
Bozb. FI. Ind. ed. Car. 11. 458 ; J. seiaceay Colcb. in Hook. £zot. FI. t. 
137). , 

Hab. Birma (Wall.) Tenasserim (Ilolf.) 

2. J. BETicuLATAi Wall. PI. As. far. I. 19. t. 19 ; Hf. Ind. FI. I. 448. 
Hab. Common in the open especially the low forests and in cultivated 

lands all over Burma from Ava and Mai’taban down to Tenasserim. FI. 
Nov. Decb, 

Hardly more than a form of the preceding. J. tomentosay Heyne, is 
stated by Hf. and Thoms, in Linn. Froc. to grow in Pegu, hut the habitat 
is omitted in Hf. FI. Ind. It seems to be the above species, at any rate 
the WalUcbian specimens cited belong here. # 

8. J. eiremidesy Wall. ap. Hf. and Th. in Linn, Proc. lY. 180; Hf. 
£id. FI. I. 453. 
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Hab. Bare in shady places in the moister upper mixed forests of the 
southern parts of the Pegu Tomah ; Tenasscrim, Tavoy (Wall.) FI. Jan. 

4. , J. Tavotaka, Bth. ap. Hf. and Th. in Linn. Proe. IV. 146t 
Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmcin District (Zwakabin ; Thoungyecn, etc.,) 
down to Tavoy. . FI. Octob. 

*5. J. Baisamina, L. sp. pi. 1328 ; Boxb. FI. Ind. I. 651 ; Hf. and 
Th. in Linn. Proe. IV. 131; Hf. Ind. PI. I. 453. {J. JSIalayensis, ^GrifF 
Not. Dicot. 457. t. 576. f. 2 ?). 

Var. a. vtjlgabis, Hf. and Th. 1. c. 

Var. p. cocciNEA, llf. and Th. 1. c. {J. coccinea^ Sims. Bot. Mag. t. 
1256).* 

IIab. Much cultivated by all natives and often as wild in toungyos 
and in rubbishy places around villages. FI. H. S. 

6» ' J. PABisnii, Hf. Ind, FI. I. 456. 

Hab. Tenasserim, on limestone rocks near Moulmcin (Parish). 

7. J. CAPiLLiTES, Hf. and Th. in Linn. Proe. IV. 135 ; Hf. Ind. FI. 
I, 456. 

Hab. Tenasserim, Moulmcin District on limestone rocks. 

8. J. vtoiiiEFLOBA, Hf. Ind. FI. I. 457. 

Hab* Tenasserim, Moulmein (Lobb.) 

Hydrocera, Bl* 

1. H. TBIFLOBA, WA. Prod. I. 140 ; Miq. FI. Ind. Bat. 1/2. 132. 
(Jlmpatiens natans^ Willd. sp. pi. I. 1175 ; Boxb. FI. Ini^I. 652). 

Hab. Not unfrequent along borders of ditches, , watercourses and 
rice-iields of the Pegu plains. FI. B. 8. 
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On the Astatic Species op Molosst. 
a. K. Dojjson, B. a., M. B., F. L. S. 

(Head Muy 7tl^ 1873.) 

The Molossi are found in all the warmer rcf^ions of the earth, but ap- 
pareivtly exist in greatest abundance in the tropical and sub-tropical parts 
of America. They have been divided into several genera of which two only 
have hitherto been discovered in Asia ; of tliese N^ctinomm is alone repre- 
sented in the Peninsula of India ; the other genus Chironieles^ containing a 
single species C7. lorquaius, inliabits the Malay Peninsula, Java, Shniatra, 
Borneo, and probably other islands of the Malay Archipelago. 

Although Ni/clinomufi has a distribution equalled only by Vespertilio^ 
extending through the warmer parts of tlie five great continents,' 9 single 
si)ceics only, Nt/clinomm pJicnius^ has been known to exist in the Indian 
Peninsula. 

• Another species of Nyclinomm has been reported from China by Mr. 
Swinlioe, most probably N, Cestoniiy Savj, also from Southern Europe. 

The total number of Asiatic species of JiLolossi known previous to 1873 
was therefore three, ?nd to these I added in January 1873 a new and most re- 
markable species, JV. Johornisis^ which Mr. Wood- Mason’s private collector* 
obtained at Johore in tlie Malay Peninsula, and in this pa[)er 1 shall de- 
scribe aiiotbor new sptjcics from India (preserved in the collection in the 
Indian Museum)i>Avliicli had been confounded with JT. plicafm. 

Genus Nyctinomus, Geoif. JBlarB connivenU 

^ .2 1-1 2—2 3—3 

Dentition in. c. ; p. m. 5 ^, m. 

a. Ears close together in front, their inner margim having a a'unmon 
point of origin on the forehead ; ' tragus expanded and rounded q/T above, 
(Subgenus, Einops). 

• NrcTiNOMxrs Cestontt. 

Dinops Ccslqniiy Savi, Bull, dc Sc Nat., VII J, p. 28(S. 

Dpaopes Cestonii, Wngnor, Snpx»l. Sereber Sjiugotb., V, ]>. 702. 

Ni/Hino-muit insi^nut, lilyih, Oat. Mamm. Muh. Asint. Soc. Bong. 

? DysopttB {JSIoIqssub) Miijjpelli, Swiulioc, Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud., 1870, p. 619. 

A specimen in the Indian Museum labelled by Blyth Nyctinomm 
insignis, Blyth” sent by Mr. Swinhoe from Amoy, undoubtedly belongs to 
this species. It is an adult male agreeing in every respect with specimens 
from Southern Europe, having also the pcculiari».throat pore concejiled by the 
long hair of the neck. 1 have no doubt that th^ specimen obtained also at 

• 1 have shicjp aseci'tainod that the Bpcclinen alluded to by tlio. author was captured 
by my valued coiTcspoudeut Mr. James Meldrum of Johore. J. W-M. [Editor]. 
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Amoy by Mr. Swinhoc and referred to by him under the name of Dysopes 
Ituppelii belongs to this species also. 

This adds anotlier species to the large number of Chirojtte^a known to 
be common to Europe and Asia. 

NTcyrNOMTis^rnAGATus, n. sp. 

The shape of the tragus is similar to tliat of N. Cestonii^ and has the 
same relative size ; ears like those of Nn pUcatm but not connected by a 
band in front ; wing-membrane from the ankles ; calcaneiiin distinct, termi- 
nating in a lobe ; fi ee portion of the tail shorter than in JV. plicafus, 

T^iis species, though so very well distinguished from N. plicalus by the 
above-mentioned characters, resembles that species vor}*^ closely in general 
aspect, and the incasiiremcnts of the diftbrent parts correspond so closely 
that cm a superficial examination it may be confounded wif-h it. 

I found, in a bottle in the Indian Museum whic.h had been laI>olled IT, 
plicatus by Blyth, two specimens, of which one only was referable to that 
species, the other presented the characters enumerated above and so has 
formed the t^^’pe for my new species, ^'he Indian Museum has since receiv- 
ed other speeirneus of AT. trayatus from llajanpur on the north-western 
frontier of India, and from .fashpur near Chutia Nagi)ur. 

h, J£ars conjoined at the base of their inner margim ; tragus very 
small, quadrate, (Subgenus, Dysopen), % 

NrrriNOMrs plicatus. 

Vc^pertUm pUvains, TUirliuiiuii, Tiniis. Linn. Sot*., 1800, Vol. V, p. 2Gi. 

Ififcihiomxus Jit^ngalenah, (ifeoff., Dm*, do rKg^k pte, IT, p. 130. 

Istfvlinomus Ivimis, Htwsf., Zoel. KesoarohoK in Java. 

JhSsps IndteiM, F. Cuvior, Dents des Maiiiiuif., 49. 

D^jtupeg 2 dicatttx, Toiinii., Moiio^. do Mammal., Vol. ], p. 223. 

I have examined Buehanairs type of this species from General Hard- 
wicke’s collection in the British Museum, also specimens of tenuis, 
llorsfd. from Java. The only perceptible diflerenco consists in tne attach- 
ment of the wing-membrane. In IT. plleatm altbougb a strong raphe 
passes from the ankle along the tibia to the margin of the wing-membrane 
yet the latter can only he said to commence from a point nearly midway 
between tlie ankle and the knee joints, while in IT, tenuis the wing has its 
origin from the ankle joint or very close to it. It would be necessaiy be- 
fore separating the Indian and Javanese forms into distinct species to 
examine a large series of specimens as it is probable that intermediate exam- 
ples exist. • 

To this section, distinguished by the very small tragus, and by the 
couuectioii of the ears in front by a low band, belongs also N, JBfgypiiams 
from Africa. 
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c. JSars connected in fronUt iy n deep "band produced upwards^ and 
posteriorly by a second band enclosing a hollow naked space between^ on the 
crown ofthejkead ; tragus small quadrate. (Subgenus, Ohcerephon^). 

Ntctin6m:us JonoBENsis. 

4 

Nyctiwimus Johorensis, Dobson, Proc. As. Soc. Bon^., January 1873. 

I have nothing to add to my description of this very interesting spe- 
cies. The typo, specimen preserved in the Indian Museum, an adult male, 
is the only representative of the species. It would be very desirable to 
obtain other specimens, especially females, as the peculiar cavity on tho 
head between the cars may be a secondary sexual character analogous to the 
frontal sac of some species of JPhyllorhina, 

Oenus CiiiuOMKLKS, Horsf. Ears separatCy distincU 

_ . 2 1—1 1—1 3—3 

Dentition :-in. - ; o. — ; p. m. ; m. — . 

CnrnoTUELES tobquattjs. 

Chiromeleit iorquatus, Ilorflfd., Zool. Ucscarches in Java. 

Chiromtles lortjuatiut et caudatusy Tciiftu., Moiiug. do Mauiinul., I, p. 218 and II, p. 

848. 

•The upper incisors are stout and placed close together ; the upper pre- 
molar is large and tricuspidato ; the 1st lower premolar is minute and 
wedged in tho space betv^een the canine and second prernolar, which are 
close together ; the last ujjper molar is less than half the size of the second 
molar. 


* Xcup€4»uv, Arhtopliauos, Aves, 1296, 1564. 
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„ " „ var. 123 

„ • iiiolaiiocophalus, 123 

Acaiitbodurus biroroiiiilus, ^15 
,, luc'CM'tiiius, 45 

" semiuriuatus, 45 
Aeuiitlins, 08 
Accraius, 15G 

ff 158 

99 . graixliH, 158 

Acniiiiliora, 77 
Ac*nH*«rpns iiitricatus, 192 

* „ ])iilKTu]a, 236 
Adenio]ihis (Oallopliis) bivirgiitiis, 115 

„ „ iutCHtiiuilis, 115 

AdoiiosMierae, 78 
Aello, 101 
^Atzolia i*etiisa, 73 
AguiictcH sciigtu'ii, 81 
,» varicf^iila, 81 

93 v<?rt.H*illatjii 83’ 

•Albizzia (J^itbecolobiiiiu) g-lomcriilora^ 74 
Alla'iniiorpliiu, 80 
Aiu]jliic*ai'X)C‘a leiTU^*'liioa, 232 
Atiil Imimih bullosa, 180 * 

,3 • floK-aquia, 180 

* 33 lialica, ISO 

,3 Bta^'iialiK, 180 

33 subtilissimn, 180 

Androf^pbis, 100 
*^An]Soptcra glabra, 61 

33 margiiiata, 61 

Aulooocyclus Pan*yi, 150 
33 tx^ros, 152 

^Auncsloa moniieola, 59 
*Autlde8]iia t'ruticuluKUin, 237 
M luiiat 11111 , 239 

,3 mollt'y 237 

33 K-oxburghii, 237 

,, vidutiiiusuni, 237 

*Apbanocapfla albidu, 176 
Aporosa luiiata, 239 

33 Koxburgliiana, 239 

* „ villosuln, 239 
Aqoila Adalbert], 146 

g3 bitasciuta-, 145, 146, 147 
33 clauga, 145, 146 


Aquilu c*ra««!ipo«, 1 16 

,, luLsl.llil, l l*7 
„ iiiilierialis, 116 

,, IVlogiliiik, 1 16 
,3 ii:r\’i:i, 1 15, 116, 117 
„ oricMibilis 1 15, 11-6, 117 
Ardisiii ili)riliiiiula, 87 

* ,, llrlfe^naiai, 86 

iKTiilbliii. 87 

* „ rigida, S7 

* ,, scTrirlata, 87 

Argostrnia, 79 

•Auii.la.U1A, 70 

,, robnsia, 71 
Artlimstylidiaia, 252 

•Ariiiidiii<ai‘ia clegans, 219 
„ raceuiosa, 250 
AstaeoidoK, 41 
Asystusia, 99 * 

Atulaulia loiigisxuna^ 228 
Bacillus, 40 

„ Artel n is. 46, 61 

,, aspi’i'i chillis, *16 

cariiiiilaius, 16, 55 
fuscoHiictatiis, 46 
Gerliarclu, 46 
grail ilneus, ^16 
tioiKOvil, 46 
Guonzli, 46 
his]>iduliis, 47 
liuiiiilis, 55 

Iwvigatiis, 49 4 

lexaiisiis, 46 
ox> tones, 48 
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Hoabriiiseiiliis, 55 
scybilo. 46, _55 
W'estwoodii, 50 
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„ iiisiguis, jy. 

33 Pcutiiosiloa, 52 

33 raniosiiM, 46 

3 , Bcytalo, 55 

33 Humberti, 46 
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* BALANOaTEBBUTB, 247 

* UalanostrebluujlicifoliuB, 248 
Bambusa, 251 

„ Ilclferi, 253 
„ MiiclellaiwVn, 253 

polymorplia, 251 ^ 

strirta. 251. 

* (DcmlrofaliimBs) (‘uloslrficbya, 

. ^250 

« mtir.i, 250 

laUilorii, 250 
loiigisi)atbu,250 

Bavlevia, OS 

* s1»’Tini)bylbi- 0.» 

ibirringtouiii aiii^n>tii, 2tJ4 

* ,, j»trroi\..\a,23j' 

Ilasiliuiius, 150, 1 ’!:> 
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c:ii fills 157, 150, 102 
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^’ii^lifrb-iisi.s 159 

* ’j SikkiiiifUKi*;, 150 
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Baubiiiiii bnicbycttvim, 73 

* „ iiivoluffllata, 72 

* ,, moiiamlra, 73 

* „ oriiata, 72 

* „ rosea, 72 

„ toiiiovfcosa, 73 . 

„ Vablii, 72 

Bi'ironin, 82 

„ barlmta, 82 

Braiwlisiaiia, S3 
„ ilatM-iilissiiiui, 83 

,, luciiiiatJi, S2 

,, Martaban ieii, 82 

„ mepaptfia, 82 

iniMU’stitlora, 83 
jiiveu, 83 , 82 
pttleiuH’ii, 83 
„ pannilifloi’a, ^3 

„ . pitierulUblia, 82 

,, prolilbvn, 83 

„ Koxbiirt^bii, 82 

Hcutala, 83 
„ Hiiinaia, 83 

Bubpi'i'lnliata, 83 
siipeilbliatn, 81 
siirc'ulijjrem, 83 
Vfluliaa* 81, 83 

„ verticil lata, 82 
Boilsebmieilia, 103 
BeiTYa mollis, 62 
BU‘pbaris,^>8 
*BL^MKOJ^EN^)llO^^ 245 
*lUuiueodeiidrou MHelleri, 245 
Tokbrai, 245 
BoDibax insiguis, 01 

Malabuiica, 61 


BoBiryebia intricata, 193 
rivTilaris. 193 
Bouca Brandisiana, 66 
„ Bunnaidca, 66 
Brandisia discolor, 236 
Biiodclia, 241 

,, ainccna, 241 

* „ dasycalyx, 241 , 

” var. accnminala, 241 

^ var. aridicola, 21-1 

4 ft *1 ” var. gouuiua, 241 

# pnbesciMia, 241 

II stipulans, 2 l•2 

Bnnu-boccla cristattslla, 113 
Browiilowia laiici‘c»lata, 62 
♦Brucoa mollis, 64 
Bulb asper, 113 
„ nielain>stictiis, 112, 163 
Bulbocbffitc, 189 

iiiUanicdia, 189 

* I’ Pefniana, 189 

Bulimiis atricallosus, 27 _ 

iiitcrniptus, var. citnnus, 27 
” Kieobaricus, 163 
Bfingarus fasciatiis, 115 
Cajlodisrus, 241 

# „ birsutulus, 243 

Calaiimrialiiinum, 

♦ „ Slablkmebti, 111, 119 

Caloearis MacAndrt‘w« .T, 40 
Callula pull-bra, 1 14 
Cambariis pcUui-idus. 10 
Caiiscora Heltbriaua, 236 

,, Parishii, 236 
Caiitliium, 70 
*Ciipparis i-rassifolia, 227 
horridu, 227 

# polyiuorpba, 227 

Cardiaiitbcra, 1 01 
Cardisoina, 258, 250, 201 
Cavpopbnga bicolor, 103 
(xurpopopou bracU*!itus, 231 
Cassia i*ciiigora, 71 

Casparca, 82 
CatiMu-lla opuntia, 192 
Cepbnelis, 75 
Cepbabnitlms, 79 
Ct*pbalostiM!byuui, 252 
* flavesceiis, 262 

„ pcrgi-acile, 252 

•Ceracupes Austeni, 151 

„ fronticornis, 161 

Coratostema miiiiutiiin, 85 
Cerberus variegatum, 84 

„ rbyiichops, 116, 162 

• Ccrihia discolor, 256 

„ fainiliaris, 255, 267 

„ Hinialayana, 255 

„ Hodgsoui, 265, 267 

• „ Maudelii, 256, 257 

„ Ntpalensis, 255, 256 

• „ StoliczkfB, 256| 267 
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^ „ Australiensisj 157 
Cheotopliora pisiibnniH, 191 
^ railiaiis, 191 

* Btricla, 191 

„ tul)ui‘(MiloMa, 191 

•Chantransia roseola, 192 
Ohara ^ymiiopitiys, 193 
Chasulia, 75 
ChickriiHsia volutino, 95 
♦OliloraiiibuH 108 

*CH ONDJiOPIl ioi»s, 144 
*Ohroococcuii) ^rauulosus, 176 

* JikUuuh, 176 

,, . minor, 175 

♦Chroolcpiia b(ilryoides, 100 

* « , calaiiiirola, 190 

* ,, oloii^atiiiii, 189, 190 

„ flavinii, J89 

* j» * * fusc<i-Mliriim, 190 

** „ Kiir/ii, 190 

9, 190 

* „ teiiiK*, 191 

,, uinbriiiuiii, 190 

Clirysopoica ornata, 114 
„ riibescviis, 114 

^Ohihoiioblastus Iturmanicin, 178 

* „ Kurzii, 178 

„ Lyiigbyei, 178 

Cicca^ 238 

,, eniblioa, 230 

* „ (l^niblien) ulbl/zioideK, 239 

* ,1 „ mtuTocarpu, 239 

Citrus aiigulaius, 228 

•Cladojiliora (.E.^^agroi)ila) eoutorta, 188 
„ callieoiiia^ 187 

* „ codiola, 188 

*■ „ j'xigua, 188 

„ frai'ta, var. slrcpeiis, 187 

„ gloineraiii, 187* 

,, • JavaiiieiL, 187 
,, miiiutlsHiina, 188 

„ slivpeiis, 1 87 
„ Traiupiebarieiisis, 188 

*01aoxylou 1oui‘iH*iir])uiii. 2 1< I 
„ longiroliiiiii, 211< 

* „ loiigipoliolat niii, 241 

Clausilia Gouldinua, 28 

„ liislgiiis, 28 

„ Javana, 20 

* „ (Pliu)diisa) lilieosiaUi, 28 

* „ I, Peiiaiigeiisis, 27 

,, ,, Pliilippiaua, 28 

^ Siinmtraua, 28 

Gleistanthus, 212 

* Bteiiopbylliis, 242 
Cloidlon iiitidnm, 215 
Closteriuiu Btrioiatuui, 184 
Coccoceras, 2-10 

„ plicatuTii, 239 
*CodiiGuin Audamfinicuiii, 246 
n umbcUatum, 246 


*Codia>uiu ? lutcsccus, 246 
Collca. 76 

Columbia tifiribunda, 63 
ComaeupcB basalis, 1 51 
,, oavicoriiis, 1 52 

„ cylindi'uwMis, 151 

* „ Feldcri, 152 

• • „ Masoni, 151 

CompsoBoma (Elapbis) molaiiuruiu, 114 
radial inn. 111 • 

•Conferva Ibiruiauie^ 187 
„ Fuiikii, 187 

„ Insivpi'.dis, 178, 190 

„ rliypt>j>bila, 187 

„ Kiil»setsiCTa, 1S7 

,, 111 rift ilosa, 187 

CoiniliMiia, 16 
Corilyliiif }lell‘cn:iiuu 2 IS 
Crocmlilus l^oiLdiclicrjaiiiis, 113, 111 
„ porosus, 113 

Cross!! iidra, 98 
Ci'otularia Kui7;ii,220 

„ „ var. geiMiiiia, 220 

„ „ var. itixuriaii.s, 229 

Ci*otoii argyratiis, 212 


„ bicolor, 212 

* 

9f 

e!il<K*oce!is, 242 



eatidiitiis, 2 13 

* 

ft 

crrtzopboroidcs, 213 

* 

tt 

iloiMMilosus, 212 


•> 

robust us, 2 12 



sublvnitns, 213 


ft 

Tigl'iu*2l.2, 213 


Cyc'lopUis l.rit’olor. 111, 122 
C\<*lophoriiK Xic-obarit’us, 163 
Cycloslemoii eghiiidiilosuiii. 2 10 

• „ sui)si>sslks 210 

Cylifodapliiie VViglitiaiiu, 102 
C'Jyliiiiiwphis riitiis, 111 
(*yliudrosp4‘ruiuiii liiiinifohi, 181 

„ iiiacrosporiiiii, 181 

Cynoiiyctcris, 200, 202 

„ auiplex ieiiiidala,2(K), 202,203 

• ,, iiiiiior, 203 

Cynoiitenis, 2!>0 

„ • aHitils, 200 • 

„ br:u*hys()iiia, 202, 203 

„ inargiiialiis, 200, 201, 203 

„ „ var. Aiulamau 

oiisis, 201, 203 

„ „ » l\ Sliorzeri, 

• 201 

„ Slierzori, 201, 203 
Cyrtodactylus, 118 

„ aflinls, 113 

„ rubiduB, 163 

CystacaiitbuB, 100 
Daulalacaiitlius, 99 • 

Dalbergia eaiia, 70 

• „ glunieritlora, 70 
•Dapiinidiuni argtnitcum, 103 
•ilecasuliistia crabsiuBcula, 227 
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Dcf*a«chiRtia croionifolia, 227 
Deiidrophis caudoliucatus^ 114, 123, 124 

162 

,, octolmcatuH, 124 

,, pictus, 114, 162,163 

„ terriiicuis, 162 

Deiitcdla, 79 

Dcsmudiuiu aii^uliituTn, 231 
,, liuricoiiiniii, 230 

' „ ohcordiitinn, 229 

ohlatiii)*, 230 

,, rcMiiloniu*, 230 

„ Rtnnip^uliiliuii, 230 

„ triHos, 230 
Dibainns, 1(»9 

„ ^iuolniricus, 168 

l)iclii)it*ra, lOO 

* ,1 Hpocidsa, 97 

„ „ var. p'niihiii, 97 

„ ,, })iluBa, 97 

Ditlyiuua, 154 
Dinu'liii., HO 

illnocbloa Aiidaiiiunlca, 253 
„ ciliaia, 253 
„ Maclvlhiiidii, 253 

„ TjaiijjfkoiToli, 253 

DioBpyi*OB iiiolliH, 88 

* ^ sapoUiidc'-, 88 
„ 'aiidtilula, 88 

Dj])lopulma Donlmom, 114 
„ (^miaiicuiu, 1J4 
Diplospora, 77 

l)i|)l<»stroiuiiiiri toiuiissimuui, 187 
l)i])sa>« «*yn<)dun, J l-l* 

,, <loiidi'()pliila, 114 
„ DraiMt'/ii, JJ 4 
BocuVniin bacniluui, 184 
„ Elironborgliii, 184 
•Horst cilia (iriftitliiann, 104 
Hrucamu anj^iistituliu, 249 

• „ bracliy])liylla, 249 

,, FinlayMiiii, 2 49 

„ HcUcriaiia, 248 

„ Uucririiblia, 249 

• „ , inichypliylla, 249 

,, apii'uta, 219 

,, ternitblin, 248 

Diuco abbivviatuK, 119 
„ Anibnatiis, 113, 119 
,, quiTiquctiisciatUB, 112, 113, 118 
„ volans, 113 

Hrilosiphou Juliunus, 181 * 

Dysodldoiidroii, 76 • 

Eiicrnuiienu 101 
Kcbuliiuii, 99 

•ElatobLoma bulbiforum, 104 
,, foriiutuiii, 104 

,, a f<^bbosiiin, 101 

,, liiicnlaluin, ItU* 

* „ Tiiombraniformin, 104 

Eloniberura inargiiiata, 200 
Emblica, 238 


Ennca bicolor, 11, 33 
Etigflsus, 43 

Eutcromorpha eomplanata, 186 

„ coiuprcsHa, var. comiilanata 

186 

•Eontcthhis, 204 
Eoiiyctt^ris afKiloia, 204 
Epioriuin ^lutiiLOsuin, 113 
KpiH])lieiniH MfHn'ui, 156 
EranUieiiimu, 99 
Erlocii(‘iiiis inoutifiiloHUS, 155 
„ tridrus, 155 
Eryllirimi litbnsjaTiiia, 69, 70 

• ,, liolosi*ri*!(‘a, 69 

„ Siuuatraiia, 184 

Euastruni aiiixmllaccuiu, 184 
,, aiiKiiluin, 184 
Kudcrti, 238 

•Eugenia CLM’usiflora, 233 

,, ^aiidis, 233 , 

,, laiic:ca;tblia, 233 

• „ padiyidiylla, 232 

• ,, trislis, 233 

Euphorbia cpipliylloidos, 247 

„ lliipiluria. 217 

,, iiolojdora, 247 

• „ Kcubnlblia, 2 47 

EiiprepoH carinatiis, 163, 113 

,, . niaendis, 163 

,, olivamis, 113, 118 

„ rufcscTiis, 113 

Eiirosiiis oltcniaiis, 125 
Kiitri^tniost-cinou, 236 
Evf»dia viticina, 64 
•Exwucaria liolophylla, 247 
„ o])]iositi1b1ia, 247 

Foraiiia SielM)ldi, 125 

• Ficus afKuis, 105 

,, uuastoiiioxans, 107 

• „ calo\\oura, lOti 

„ chrysocarpa, 107 * 

K „ divci'sitblia, J07 

• gciiiciilalti, r05 

• „ iiLsigiiis, 105 

iiitcetoria, 105 
^ „ isvhucqaMla, lo7 

,, Icpidosa, 1U7 

• ,, poiiiifbra, 106 

• ,, poinifcra, var. ovifomils, 106 

• „ „ „ iiouiilbriiu!^ 106 

• ,, pyrrliocuriia, 106 

,, rliodudeiidritblia, 105 
,, Kuiiipliii, 106 
,, tubcrcuUitai, 106 
Fordunia unicolor, 115 
OaliuTii, 75 
Gai'doiiia, 77 
Gecarcinucus, 258, 259 
Gccarciuus, 258, 259 

„ ruricola, 259, 260 
Gccarcoidca, 258 
Gecko guttatus, 113 
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Gocko atcntor, 113 
GellcVium iniric;atu 0 , 192 
^Gouiiuua cnissa, 2(35 

* „ nudicaulis, 235 

* „ „ var. rompacta, 235 

* „ „ „ gcMiuina, 233 

Gooidiila, 75 

(xigaiitochloii artpora,’ 251 ^ • 

* „ (Ox^yU’iiaiitliera) macroa- 

iacliya, 251 

Gloclndion, 237 

* „ Aiidainanioum, 238 

„ liaiK'iiiniiii, 238 

* „ dasyNtyluni, 237 

* ^ Ic'iostylum, 237 

„ /(‘hiiiuMiin. 238 

•Gloioln<;lna Kiir/i:iii!i, 181 
Glossos^jenuum 5-ulatuiii, G3 
Goiuiics, 15G 

»» • * llolisc'ltali, 158 
„ (xoiuarii, 158 
I, iiaviculiilor, 157 

•GoiifTmocms radi(‘:uiK, 11)2 
*Guiip'OKira oinisla, 191 
If p.VLrmswi, 191 
•GoNociTiirs,* 228 
Gouoeitrus mi^ulaluH, 228 
Gtaiyosoma oxyoi'plmlum, 114f,‘123 
Graplopli^llinii, lUO 
Greoiim, 79 
Givwia (‘oliiiiniaris, 63 
„ lloribuiida, G3 
,, liiitinUs, f)3 
„ niiiM’ostfiiuna, 63 
„ odoniia, G3 
„ pilosii,.(i3 
I, roiiisilnlia, G3 
,, acLibi'ida, G3 
,, uiiib(!llat:i, G3 
GniTitbbi, 77 * 

^GroiiiPtilicaulis, 232 

,, Grahaniii, 232 
Guritarda, 77 
*Gu]dsaut1ius mollis, 88 
GymuodactyluH, 118 

I) (Cyrtodactylus) pulchel- 

lus, 113 

„ pulohulliis, 118 

• „ VVicKsii, 1G5 

Gymuops, 144 

„ luelzolopis, 144 
„ mu'i-olopis, 1-14 
Gynoelitbodos, 7G 
Gyuooii birBiiiuni, 237 
Hapaiiue, 109 

„ Uoiitliamlaua, 109 
Haidacautlius, 101 
11 tidy Otis, 80 
*lltiHcarioii pcnnolle, 18 
*llti1icia pyrrliobotrya, 103 
Heliciua Jlunkeri, 163 
Helictcres lanceolata, 62 


Utilictorcs, obtnsa, 62 
„ vir^ta, 62 
Helix cnpltium, 20 
„ Caiitoi'iaiia, 22 
„ Castra, 20 , 21 
„ cymatium, 11, 13 
„ plauoi'bls. 20 
„ t'-ieariiiatu, IG 
„ trocbiibriiiis, 20 
„ (Fruticieola) bolus, 26 • 

,, „ lii‘iiii(i]itii, 2G 

,, „ proi>in(|iia, 26 

,, I, sesiljitiirnta, 26 

,, „ Kill] i laris, 2G 

„ ,, ZoroastiT, 2G 

Hciui:i(b‘lpliis, 101 

And;ini:i.niea, 210 

Htiiiiuiactylus (Dors lira) Ilmlmorci, 114 
„ IraMjatus, 113, 1G5 

Heiiii^rapbis, 99 

„ ^Uiudulosa,92 

•lIOIlORf'llIS, lOS ' 

♦Uciniovcbis Ibinnaniea, 108 
lieiiticni iiticnuata, (>2 
,, iiiarTopby llii, 61 
♦IletiTophi’ajfnia suUuiv.i, 90 
•Hildeabrandtia Arraeaiia, 102 
Hiiiulia niaeulabi, 111, 163 
liydrinns 115 
^liiptap^ti arbort'ti, 228 
llomalopsis bucaia, 115 
,, ^lecussaiu, 125 
Ho]>tia divorsifolia, (il 
,, o^luiidiilosa, 240 
„ Goribundu, (iO 

„ ^ratissiaiij, G1 

• „ CJritKtbii, GO 
,, jiii'iiiida, G1 

Hurmosipliuu ellipsospoiTim, 179 
„ ^numluiH?, 170 
llyduopbytuiii, 75 
•Hydrobryuiii litiheiioidoK, 103 
Uydrutioleum Mtiiiti^biniaiiuiu, 178 

• „ striaiuiii, 178 

llydropUis robustus, 115 » 

Hydrupliylax, 80 
Hydvosaurus salvator, ll3, 163 
llylaraaa erytbra*a, 112, 114 

„ Tytleri,11l. 

*IlYi^®ooAiiciNrrt, 259 
*lIylajoearriims lluinoi, 260 
Hymeuoeardia, 240 

• „ jiliruta, 239 
Hymeuodycti(»a, 79 
IlyiiK'iiopo^ii, 79 
HyplieoUirix uM’u^inea, 176 

„ Borugiiitiii, vor. HubioniloHO^ 

176 • 

„ - caleieula, tiu*. mnralis, 176 

„ , subtilissima, 177 

• „ viiidula, 177 
lly^wbathrum, 77 
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HypoglosBttui Bengalenao, 193 
„ Lcprieurii. 193 
Hypsirliina (Fctrauia) altematia, ISly 125 
,, Bocourti, 125 
ciiliydrls, 115 
Hy]>iiantTi(;ra, 77 
liicnllarlai 29 

„ bilinoaUi. 30 
*Iti(lip)fcra caloiicuni, 229 
Jsonc'.iidra ealopliylla, 8B 
Ixoni, 70 f 

Jnlocroton, 213 
JiiKiicisi, Jt^K) 

,, AikinHoinana, 96 

* „ caluiumra, 90 

• „ ilawYcarpa, 96 

• „ tlava, 97 

Kalialla HarvackpoorenBis, 20 
Kii'f'niiolia, 238 
Kiiaxia, 80 
ljiu*lies, 15(> 

„ Cinnptouii, 158 

• „ fp-siHIis, 15(5 

Laf^orstneiiiia 231 

„ luacrocrapM., 234i 

„ villiisa, 234 

liiiKiantluiB, 70 
Li*buru'Voj»sis, 2il 
*Lei‘u ct)iu]aic{itloniy 05 

„ CMirdatu, 00 
„ 05 

Instil, 05 

f, sninbuoiiia, 05 

,, saii^uiiio:i, 00 
Ijepidagutliis, 99 

„ HtrobUiiiat 96 
Lcptaulox, 154 

,, bi(M>lor, 154, 155 

,, deutatus, 155, 157 

,, Nietnori, 155 

„ paxilns, 155 

„ plaiiiiH, 155 

,, Tnnoi'cuHis, 155 

liCXiit^tlirix odiravea, 170 
•Lespedeza decora, 231 
„ * Hliptitta, 231 

„ hirla, 231 

* „ parviflc»ra, 231 

* ,, piiiot(»niin, 230 

Ijiiiiax caroliiifiisis, 30 
l/nuoiiia nlliTiiitblia, 01 

*Litsu‘a lcit)])liyllu, lu3 

XjoiicIkhIcs, 

„ pst-ndcipcirus, 55 

^Lopbopbaiios llinuci, 57 
Lycodon aulieus 11 J-, 115, 162 
•Lyij^bya pallida, 178 
LyBiiuuelib*. (Iri^tluaiia^ 86 
,, Uiiearitblia^ 86 
,, loliolioidus, 86 
„ puduuciilaris, 86 
Macarauga deuticulata, 246 


Macaranga ^immidua, 246 
„ involucra]^ 246 
^ „ uieinbranacaa, 246 

* „ inoliiuBCubi, 245 

'•^Mochiliis fruticosii, 101 

Macrodilamys (Dargoila) honcsto, 24 
„ Ityaliiia, 17 

' „ ^ hyi)uIoiiea, 17 

„ * liidicus, 17 

„ patanu, 17 

„ Xiuiasiis, 17 

* „ Bic*pUowlcs, 17 

„ stephuH, 17 

Macrc^lossus, 201 

,, luiniiniis, 204, 205, 

,, RptilffitiB, 204 

Mocroimus latipcDuis, 155 
,, WaU'rhouKci, 166 

„ Weberi, 155 

Msusa iiiollissiiua, 87, 88 ' , 

* ,, 87 

„ periiM)llis, 88 

Mullotus,214, 215 
,, albiis, 2 15 

, „ dispar, 2 tl 

,, orit)i*ar])t»ideB, 214' 

„ i*ritu‘arpus, 2 14 

„ lappaceiis, 214 

„ loiigi]tC‘S, 211 

„ ]miru‘iiiatus, 215 

„ ToKbrai, 215 

„ WullirbisiDiis, 210 

•^Magiiilcra fal<>iu*ura, (»0 
„ liidica, 60 

Mastacblhis ])f>liitis, 150, 101 
9 $ polypb^ llus, 156 

Mastignilirix aM’iigiiiua, 181 
•Mayoi>khd3ion, 91 
Meglihnaiioii, 29 
MogbiuiiitiiiVii Btrlalum, 30 
Mi4ocaiiua, 252 * 

* „ liuniilifl, 251 
MuHoirarpiis intricaius, 186 

,, Kcalarirt, 1 8G 

MetalM>l(>s, 80 
Mimitri»j>i't longifoUa, 65 

•.Mic-mfyslis pnliiiirobi, 18 
•Milluttia Jiiiiiidisiaiia, 69 
oxlriissi, 67 

* glinutweeiis, 67 

* Iciogyna, 67 

* loncaiiUia, 08 

* luoaiicola, 07 

,, ovaliibUa, 08 

„ iMu*by carpi! , 67 

* „ xmbiiicrviH, 68 

„ pulclira, 69 

* „ t^'traptera, 69 

*M.ocoa macrotyiiipaiiuui, 166 
^Mouocoudylasa Avid, 209 

„ Cumlngl, 209 

„ iuoHcularis, 200’ 
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Morincla, 78 
Muciiua broctcata, 231 
„ pnirieiis, 232 
Mundulca pulchra, 69 
Mui'iiia cyclotis, 206 
Miifla rubra, 248 
MiiHBivuda, 77 
Myrtis, 42 
Nauolca, 78 
Nuiiopoialuiii, 242 
Nolsonia, 101 

Nopbn»ii4 uorvc*#?i<*iis, 39, 41, 43 
♦XEnittorHis, l-O 
*Ncx3bropHis Slowarti, 40 
Ncuranuutbiis, 99 

* ^randiflonis, 95 

* „• sulniniiiervis, 95 

NiffiMtclla, 20 

•Nitclla iijiiTo"loi*liin, 103 
< „ flili^ospti'ii, 193 

,, lloxburf^liii, 193 
XoinH.pbil:i., l(tl 
Nostoc t‘llipHos]i<>rinn, 179 
„ f^raiiularo ,179 

* „ Ju*U*n»tlin\, [79 

* ,, Kurzuinuin, 179 

* „ liuiosum, 180 

„ purj^urasceiis, 179 « 

„ rulbscons, 1 79 
„ rivularo, 179 

* „ Baxutilo, 180 

Nyctoridiuin iilatyurus, 113 
Nyui]>liou, 171' 

„ pfi*ossii)os, m 
(Edogoiiiuiu apopliysninui, 188 
„ llraliiili, 188 

„ j^rraciU', 188 

* ,, Kiirzii, ISO 

„ Lsindsboronghix, 188 

llotliii, 188 
Koutaiiiiii, 189 
„ tuiic'llum, 189 

„ vcsiuHtuui. 189 

Oldoiilaiidia, 80 
Oncliidiniii luollo, 33 
Ophlo}>s, 144 

„ (Gymnops) mlcrolepifl, 144 
Ophites alboriiscuH, 112, 115, 124 
„ Bubcinetus, 112, 115, 124 

Opliiorrliizii, 79 
Ormosia coarctatii, 71 
,, floribunda, 71 
Osdllana Aiitillaruui, 177 

„ aiitliaria, vur. xibysodcs, 177 
,, brevis, 177 

„ chalybea, 177 

„ ,9 var. Indica, 177 

„ fencstrnlis, 177 

„ Grateluiipii, 1 77 

„ NeaxiolitiiTia, 177 

„ sancta, 177 

9 , violacoHi 177 


•Oscillairia viridnla, 177 
OxyealnmiiR lonppcex>s, 112, 114^ 120 
Oxyteiiantbcra, 251 

„ Thxvaitosii, 261 
Faehysoma Sbor/cri, 201 
Paedoriu, 80 

* „ ealyeliia, 74 
Paraeroton pcndiilus, 245 
Pai*nupi)lirops, 43 

*Parkia iiisipruis, 74 

* „ leiopliylla, 73 
l*nriii:i(‘p]lsi ivtinibiia, 31 
I’ariitiinoii rplii'iilnliis, 31 
Pams ISritnnuipus, 57 

„ (vniodhis, 57 
Pnssalns Nieobjirieus, 158 
,, 158 

IVIliouiii, lot 
l*cloeareiiius, 258, 259 

„ liaisnalei, 259, 260, 261 

Peinpia mutilata, 113 
l\‘ristn>phi*, 1(X) 

Pi*tuii;^a, 77 

Phalaiiji'ium raudatiim, 140, 141 
]Miayl(>]>His, 99 

Phelsuiua Andainaneuse, 163 
Pliilomycns, 29 

„ bilincatus, 31 

„ Carnlineusis, 30 

„ dorsalis, 30 

* „ pirtiis, 30 

„ ceticulatus, 31 

„ striatus, 31 

Plilofyaeantlius 100 
PlioriiiidLUiii aiviuirium, 177 
„ iniiiMlatuin, 177 

,, tlihiodiM’iiia, 177 

*Pliy«’OKen« HurnianicM, 186 
Pliyllaiitlius ATulaiiiaiiieus, 238 
•I’llYLLOCTCLFS, 235 

„ Helipriaiia, 236 
„ I’anshii, 236 

Pleolopylw repi*rcussa, 170 

* „ Siianeiisis, 170 

♦Pleunirius l)racliyx)1i.>llus, 152,1.56 

„ X)ilipos, 153 
PleumeoeeuK vulgaris, 184 
Plcui’otveiiium Ixicuhiiri, 184 
„ tiiiliecula, J84 
Podox>bis cliaU'itlos, 112, 113 
•Podosira Kuraii, 175 
Polypedaies maculatus, 112, 114 

„ qiiadnlinoatiis, 112, 114 
Polyplira^non, 77 
*Po1ypotliri\ biiiata. 184 
Polysipbotiia siibaduiieaf vai*. major, 198 
Pou^ainia ovalitblia, 68 
Prisinatomeris, 76 * 

Pristidiu, 77 
PiiHiris gibbosa, 104 
Protococcus crustaccus, 190 
f, minor, 175 
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ProtococciiH vulgaris. 
FsainiiKxlyiiastcH pictus, 115 
. „ pulverulentusi ll5 

*Psciulostacbyum coinpactifloniiii, 252 

* „ Helfcri. 253 

Fsichohormium iueequulis, 187 
Fsilobiuiii, ^8 
Psycliotritt, 76 
Ptorolubium laccrans, 71 

* macrftptcnnu, 71 

„ iuu‘ro])l>ylluiiij 71 

Pteropus, 196, 200 

,, uuiploxicaudutuH, 202 

,, Aasaiuuiisis, 106 

cdiilis, 107, 108 
„ Edwiirdsii, 19f5 

Ijost'hciianltii, 202 

„ lcMic(K‘(‘))1iiiliis, 106 

,, inargiiiiihiis, 2''0 

„ inedius, 105, 106, 198, 109 

„ im'laiiotus, 108 

„ luininniH, 205 

„ Niccibaricus, 198, 199 

,, pyrivorus. 200 

,, rosivatus, 205 

„ Si'iiiiiiudiis, 202 

Ptowispermuui acwoidfs, 62 
Fiyas liexagoiiotus, 114 
,, korros, 11 1 

Flycbozoou humaloiu ])1ia1inu, 113 
•Fuoraria bmcliyoarpa. 254 
„ forrugitu':i, 232 , 

* „ birsiit.a, 254 

* „ Htiriota, 254 

I’upii avauica, 33 

,, lilosa, 33 
„ ligiii(‘<i1a, 32 

* „ (Fupisduia) orcolhi, 33 

,, (Scupulopliilii) Kokcilii, 32 

* „ „ puliiiini, 32 

•Fupisoma, 32 
•J'yronaria dioH])yricarpa, 60 

Pyrusgniiiulosa, 232 
Kaiviisiiiin, 232 
Pytlxm *otiwilaUw, 115 
*Quci'cu 8 Hraiidisiaiia, 108 

* „ ouuiorphii, 107 
llami fusca, 112, 115 

„ gnicilis, 112 

,, lymuochuiis, 116 
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(IFoad August 6tli, 187‘1)' * 

Another season of research in the N. 15. frontier hjis acldcrl larj^cly 
to its terrestrial moil uscan fauna, and I was particularly fortunate among 
the smaller forms of the Cyclostomacea. The Algctri j)articularly seem 
to be inexhaustible; the dilfercnt species are very local but very per- 
sistenl^in character over*comparatively small areas, and as they are generally 
abundant where they occur, the idea that they are accidental varieties is not 
supported. Very few have a wide vertical distribution and several common 
forms of the Khasi, Hills, at a distance of 130 miles east, in the Naga 
country, are absent or become very rare indeed. '!l'lie whole s(ictioii*is a most 
interesting one and illustrates admirably the many changes that nature will 
ring on any particular form of life, when coiiliiied to particular habitats 
suited for their develojnnent and again subjected to all the slow alternations 
in climate, soil, &e. that time produces. 

I give at the end of the pa]7cr a few additional notes as to the range of 
some species of the group previously described and again met with. Several 
species of Alycoii when taken in a fresh state are found covered with a coating 
of earthy matter rendering them very imlistinct and difficult to fmt^ especially 
as they are to ho generally found below the surface and under the dead 
leaves and decaying bark and sticks that cover the ground so thickly in old 
19 
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forest. Dead shells may l)c sometimes seen in hundreds in the clearings 
alter the cut jungle has been fired, when all .the surface vegetable mould 
is burnt and the ground deeply^ated ; in this way many local forms of 
landshells are destroyed off large areas as the country becomes cleared, and 
many of the more local species no doubt have thus died out. 

< 

Alycjbub tetplatuh, n. sp., Plate 111, Fig. 1. 

Shell dcprcssedly turbinate, solid, pale oehreous horny, moderately umbi- 
licatfnl, smooth, lincly sculptured on the swollen portion of the last whorl 
adjacent to the sutursil tube. Spire conoid, apex blunt ; suture im[)ressed. 
Wliorls 4i, the last very much swollen for the size of the shell. Coiistiiction 
smooth, very short. Sutural tube moderate. Aperture oblique, circular ; 
peristome double, solid, united, and ro,fiected. Operculum concave, black, 
its position far forward at the very edge of the aperture. 

Dimensions, major diam. 0*28'' — 0-10," minor diam. 010" — 0*13," alt. 0*15 

— 0*11," diam. ap. 0 07." 

Ualntat . — I first noticed tliis sliell in the collection of Mr. F. Stoliezka, 
who kindly allowed me to take it for figuring ; it had been found in Assam, 
but its exact locality was unknown. In the winter of 1872-73 I was fortu- 
nate to find it mysiilf in the Naga Hills under Japvo Peak and again at 
iL^nii, Pliiinggum, and Gaziphimi at the head of the Lanier River on the 
main wnt(T-sh'wd. * 

This shell in many respects assimilates to A, conicus, mihi, hut is more 
openly uinhilicated 3 in another diivction it has tlie character of the siih-gen us 
Dioryx viz. in form of mouth, the short constriction, and position of oper- 
culum close to the edge of the aperture. 

ALi'CjEUS STBiaATTTS, n. sp., Plate III, Fig. 2. 

Shell pale corneous or amber, finely and evenly cosiulatcd throughout. 
Spire dejircsscd, ai)cx blunt and darker coloured. Suturg moderate. Whorls 
8-^, the last very little swollen, slightly constricted, with a single low ridge 
close behind the aperture, the constriction smooth and very finely striated. 
Sutural tube very short. Aperture slightly oblique, circular ; ])cristome 
single, sim])le, continuous, moderately thickened. Operculum ? 

Iltthitaf. — Assam in collection Ferd. Stoliezka. 

Major diam. OTfi," minor diam. O il," alt. 0 08,* diam. ap. 0*05,". 

This is another species of the short-sutural-tubcd section of Alycdcus^ 
of which A, Khasifwus (vide PI. Ill, Fig. 4, J. A. S. Bengal, Vol. XL, 
Pt. II, 1871) is a good type. The general and distinct costiilation from 
constriction to apex, particularly the form of constriction and mouth, mark 
it as a good species. It is more openly umbilicated than A. Xiiasiacus, 
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I have an Alyc(BU9 from Daijeeling, found by Mr. F. Stoliczka, but as 
I possess but a a single much worn specimen, 1 hesitate to describe it more 
fully: it is very similar to A, Theohal^l^^, from the Khasi Hills, but is 
smaller with a more expanded aperture ; peristome less thickened, and the 
scul[)ture ajjpoars to have been very jine ; I name it A. lenticulus^ and trust 
some day to get other sp*bcimcns. Dimensions, major diaii). minor 

diam. 0 11," alt. 0 U8" 

• 

ATiVC.EUS Stoliczkit, n. sp., PI. III. Fig. 3. 

Shell globosely turbinate, thick, pale horny, finely and closely nbbed 
from the swell of tlie (irst whorl ns far back as the end of the sutural tube, 
thence to the aj)ex distantly and finely costuhited ; narrowly umbilicated, 
spire conoid ; apex blunt ; suture well impressed. Whorls 4J, rounded, the 
•last svwllen, then sliarjdy constricted close to the oi*igin of the sutural tube, 
agiiin swelling and expanding to the mouth. Constriction smooth with a 
few distant lines of costulation. The sutural tube ])eculiarly long. Aper- 
ture oblique, circular ; peristome double, outer lip small, the inner much pro- 
duced and expanded into 2 broad shallow channels on the inside of the outer 
xiiargin separated by a V-shajicd thickening of the same (see Fig. 3^). 
Operculum black, concave, of the usual multi-spiral form. 

Major diam. 0-31"— C-2S," minor diam. 0-24."— 0-20," alt. 0.17"— 015," 
diam. ap. 0 12," sutural tube 015." 

SaJiitat , — Two siiecimens were obtained for me by Mr. Bellett}*' on 
Angaoluo Peak, Naga Hills at 7,000 feet, during field season of 1872-73. ^ 
I found it again further to the east at Ke/.akenomlh, and at the head of the 
Lanier lliver at about ^000 feet where the s]>eeimeris were much larger. It 
come»near to the forms of A, hujramiy W. 151 f. var. (PI, IV and V, J. A. S. 
Bengal, Vol. AL, Pt. II, 1S71) from the same range of mountains, but its 
tumid shape, and ])articularly the very produced aperture, render it a very 
distinct and v«elL marked s])ecies. 1 have named it after that very accom- 
plished conchologist F, Stoliezka* of the fieologieal Survey of liiSia. 

Alxc-eus GLonuLUS, if sp., PI. HI. Fig. 4. 

Shell moderately iimbilicatcd) globosely turbinate, white, finely costula- 
lated on tbe swell of the first wliorl, becoming gradually smooth thence to 
the apex. Spire conoid, apex flat and rounded. Whorls flat, the last mo- 

* Siiico tills paper was written, the sad news has reached us that this highly giftc'd 
naturalist — to whom all readers of this Journal and I iiersoually owe su deep a debt of 
gratitude, and wlio to many of us was a dear and cherished friend — ^liad *BUceuiubed to 
the exposure when in Yarkuud and on his return journey to Leh. It may be tinily said of 
Stoliezka that ho gave Ids life to the veiy last, and died nobly in the pursuit of Science. 
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derateljr swollen, then sharply constricted and again enlarged hy a ridge', 
from which emanate four minor l^gitudinal ridges on the expanded portion 
of the peristome. Constriction Mrrow, close to sutural tube, this is moder- 
ate in length and about equal to the distance of its base to lip. Aperture 
much expanded, oblique, round, anguls^te above, waved on outer margin and 
channelled within ; the outer lip of peristome tHin, slightly recurved on the 
inner* lower margin. Operculum black, multi-spirial, concave. 

Major diam. minor diam. 0*10," alt. 0’13," 

Habitat, — Phunggum, a Naga village at head of the Lanier valley, at 
5,000 feet, where it is abundant. 

It is near the crwpalus form described in my last paper. Its lai'ger 
globose form, long sutural tube, and more open umbilicus, mark it as 
distinct. 

c 

Altcji^us niciiiSNATUS, n. sp., PI. Ill, Fig. 5. 

Shell moderately umbilicated, sub-turbinate, pale corneous or nearly 
white, fine close ribbing on swell of last whorl, extending to behind the ter- 
.mination of the sutural tube and thence to apex very finely and evenly cos- 
tulatcd. Spire dcpressedly conoid, sutm'e impressed, apex blunt. Whorls 4, 
the last moderately swollen, constriction rather wide, followed by a single 
well defined high ridge close behind the expanded portion of the aperture 
where it is delined by a sharp narrow costulate rib. The expanded portion 
anterior to this is longitudinally waved on surface, produced by two deep 
triangular grooves situated well within the aperture and on outer margin. 
Sutural tube short. Aperture oblique ; peristome round, slightly angular 
above. Operculum, pale horny, concave. 

Major diam. 0'14," minor diam. 0*10," alt. O’OD," sutural tube 0*42." 

Habitat , — Kopamedza Peak Naga Hill, 8 — 9,000 feet, in forest. 

This shell belongs to the same group' as the last and is very close to A. 
creMtus^ mihi (vide plate 111, fig. 5, J. A. S. 13., Pt. 11, 1871), but the 
longer sutural tube and the strongly crenated peristome of crenatm mai*k the 
distinction. 

m 

Altcjsus bebaatus, n. sp., FI. Ill, Fig. 6. 

Shell very closely umbilicated, turbinate, rather thin, pale corneous or 
dark brown, finely costulatcd on tumid portion of last whorl, rest of shell 
smooth with shining surface, suture moderately impressed. Spire conoid, 
apex pointed. Whorls 4, rounded, the last very slightly tumid, constricted 
and enlarged into a low recurved ridge. Sutural tube moderate. Aperture 
sub-vertical,* circular, very finely notched on lower and outer margin ; peris- 
tome double, thick, the outer reflected on the inner margin. Operculum 
thin, pale horny, fiat in front. 
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Major diam. 0-10," minor diam. 0'09," alt. 0 09," sutural tube 0"76." 

Habitat . — Laisen Trigl. station, Muuip|||r Hills ; rare, some eight speci- 
mens only having been found. 

In the thickened rounded form of the peristome this species assimilates 
to A. conicus^ but the minute jiotches dn the. inner margin are peculiar and 
unlike what is seen in any form I am acquainted with. It seems iiitermcdkite 
between the above and A. diagonius. • 

ALYCiBUS MULTinUOOSFS, n. sp., PI. HE, Pig. 7. 

Sliell deprcssedly sub-turbinate, rather openly uinbilicatcd, translucent, 
pale corneous, smooth glistening surface, very minute ribbing near sutural 
tube. Spire flatly conoid ; whorls 4, flat, the last very little swollen, con- 
stricted iutd enlarged again towards the aperture into a zigzag-shaped ridge 
or what might be described as three parallel and connected ridgtis. Sutural 
tube short. Aperture obli(pie, circular; peristome double, both continuous 
and the outer slightly reflected. Operculum ? 

Major diam. 0*12," minor diam. 0*08," alt. O'OS," sutural tube 0.037." 

Habitat . — Hills at head of the Lanier lliver, Naga Hills, about 5— • 
6,000 feet, rare. 

A close ally of A» Khasiacus^ milii, but a much smaller shell ; the 
many ridged ai’ca near constriction, however, is a widp departure from yiat 
form. A largo var. of A. Khasiacus occurred at Gaziphima and, as an in- 
stance of local variability in tliis genus, a few of thl^speci incus have a slight 
tendency to a fimbriated peristome as iu A, crenatm^ inihi. 

ALYCiBUS (Diortx) GBAPmcus, W. Blf., var. mlnou, PL III, Fig. 8. 

Thi» shell is much smaller than graghicus irom the Khasi Hills, &c., 
and is longer in spire with .close costulatioii throughout. 

The differences though persistent in Haga Hill specimens are not suffi- 
cient to make the form distinct. ^ 

Major diam. OTO," alt. 0*12." 

Alycjeus Burtii, n. sp., Plate III, Fig. 9. 

Shell turbinate, openly urabilicated, tliick, pale ochreous ; shallow but 
well marked ribbing on swell of last whorl and finely costulatcd on the apex. 
Spire conoid, apex sharp, suture well impressed. Whoi’ls 5, the last^noder- 
ately swollen, constriction very slight, short, and smooth up to the peristome, 
sutural tube moderate, rather largo at base. Aperture oblique, laterally oval, 
angular on inner upper margin, with 4 well marked notches on t&e outer 
margin ; peristome thickened, double, well reflected, inner lip continuous. 

Major diam. 0-22," minor diam. 0*19," alt. 015." 
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Habitat. — Foot of the Bhutan Himalaya at the debouchemcnt of the 
Barowli River, Assam *, collected by Mr. J. Burt, to whom my thanks are 
due for this and some other interesting shells. 

It is close to A. polyf/onoma, but the form of constriction is slightly dif- 
ferent, the peristome is well crenulartcd, and^ the sculpture stronger. At 
Kamakia hill near Gowhatty, 1 obtained specimens of an AlyctBUS still 
nearer in form poh^gonoma^ only that the sutural tube is but about half 
the length, ending abruptly, while in polgqonoma it is long and thread- 
like. I shall describe it in my next paper. 


A. crcnalm was found as far east as Sliiroifurar, also at Ke^kenomih 
and Ycmai. 

A, Ingrami, var. is the commonest form in the Naga Hills apd has a 
great range in altitude, being found at Diuiapur in the J)unsin valley' under 
800 feet and as high as 7,000 feet at Xhunho Peak on the Burrail range, also 
at Laisen Hill and Sikhaini, and on the cast side of the Munipur valley on 
the slopes of Nongmaicliing and Mungching. 

A. NagaensU I have from Kezakenomib, Kopamedza, Prowi, Laisen | 
and Nongmaicliing. 

A, Khasiacus occurred as far cast as Kopamedza Peak, where it was 
associated witi the nearly allied form above described, A, muUimgoms. 

A. umula^ Bens, is a veiy abundant sludl all along the Burrail range, 
it retains the typo form Htnorc persistently than any species of the genus 
known to me. Very fine large speeimens were collected at Kezakcnomih, 
Naga Hills ; dimensions, alt. 0 20," diam. 0 20". 

A. diagonim and A, crispaim^ 1 found ag|*),in in the Dunsiri valley, 
Dimapur, and lower spurs of the eastern Burrail. i 

A. proBBCim^ Bens., so common in the Khasi Hills, is very rare in the 
eastern Naga Hills and I procured 2 or 8 specimens only ; these shew a 
transition, for they are not quite identical with the type form from Tcria Ghat, 
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Kg. 3, 
Fi^4, 
Fig. 5, 
Fig. G, 

Fig.^. 
Fig. 8, 
Fig, 9, 


Explanation of Plate III. 
Iff, lb, Ir, Id, AhfCisus injtalm. 


2a, 2b, 
3ff, 

4ff, 46, 
5ff, 56, 
6a, 66, 
7ff, 

8a. 

9«, 




si'idgatiis, 

StoUezkiL 
fflobtilus. 
birrenatus, 
terra tus. 
fnitltinitjoeue. 

{Viw^x) gmphicut, var, minor, 
jBurtii, 
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Fotjuth list or sibbs pbtnctpallt riyoM tbe N/Voa TTills anb Mttnipub, 
TXCTiUnrXO OTHEBS rBO^fTlTE KtIAST, GaUO, and TlPPKBAir 11 ILLS. — 
By Major II. H. Gobwin-Austen, F. B. G. S., F. Z, S.y Befuty 
Superintendent y Topographical Survey of India, 

(WiUi Plates IV— X). 

• (Hutid May Gtli, 187 1). 

In Tftdverting to the hope cxj)rosse(l in my former papers, tliat the lists 
of birds from the N. E. frontier might be added to by members of the Sur- 
vey J*ar1y ; I have to thank several members of it for the aid they afforded, 
and especially are my thanks due to Mr. Wm. Kobert, who was 'working 
during the lield season of 1872-73 in the Garo Hills. 

1 must remind all connected with these survey operations that as they 
penetrate to the eastward, no finer field for ornithological research can bo 
now found in India, as is §hewn by the many beautiful new forms, 
that I was fortunate enough to obtain during iny visit to the Naga 
Hills and Munipur in the winter of IS72-73. Ten of these have been de- 
scribed by me in the P. Z. S.,onc in the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History,’ and Mr. Gould has described one in the ‘ llTirds of Asia.’ I have 
introduced these descriptions again to render the paper of more use to orni- 
thologists ill India, into whose hands it is likely to fall. 

This fourth list contains 112 species, which with 380 before recorded 
brings the number collected u]) to 402. 

I h(jve adheri'd to my former resolve not to bring into the list any bird 
which has not been actually bagged, the record of spt^cies seen on the wing, 
especially of the snuillcr duller birds, not being of anj" real value. Thus 
some very common forms are still absent. A few corroetioiis have to be 
made in my former lists and some further detail is necessary regarding two 
or three birdS' that were brought into List No. 3, which was prepared some- 
what hastily. I supply figures of seven of the new species, which will go 
some way, I trust, towards counterbalancing the imperfections which the 
paper may contain. 

In the determination of the species, I have received very cordial as- 
sistance from Lord Walden, whose fine collection from British India and 
Malay ana aided most materially. In expressing thanks for assistance 
afforded, 1 must also include the name of Mr. 11. 13. Sharpe, in cha^e of the 
ornitliological b'rancli at the British ML.seum, who was always ready tp 
place his time and the collection at my disposal. 
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20.* lIlEllAX EUTOLMOS, Hodg. 

Garo Hills. Appears never to be a common bird anywhere. I received 
two skins from the above hills, where it was obtained by Mr. Wm. Hobei*t. 
1 never saw it on the east of the Khasi Hills, where it appears to bo re- 
placed by S, melanoleucoSi Bly th. Their habits are Shrike-like ; they sit on 
.isolated dead trees in the forest clearings and sally off from time to time 
to seize some ins^t. 


37. Limnaetos Kieniemf, De Sparre. 

This rare and handsome Hawk Eagle was obtained for mo . by Mr. 
W. Robert of the Topographical Survey in the Naga Hills during' the cold 
season. 

Length of wing 15*75,*^ tail 10," tai*sus 3 ‘06," bill from ^ipe 1’5." 
There is a fine specimen set up in the British Museum. Rare everywhere 
it appears to have a great range. 

56a. Miltus melakotts, Tern, and Schl. 

I obtained this species in February in the Muuipur valley ; but it was 
not numerous. 


80.* GLArcimiTM BiionLEi, Burton. 

Naga Hills. This bird is not common in these hills ; its monotonous call 
at night is not so often heard as about Mussoorie in the N. W. rrovinces. 

82a. Hihunoo CAiinucA, Sav. = TliBUig)0 Tvilebt, Jordon. 

My specimens from Muuipur arc evidently identical with *Jerdon's 
bird observed at Dacca in June, it was the only form in Muuipur in Feb- 
ruary and March, and very numerous at Iraphal the capital ; it was then 
commeEicing to breed. Darjeeling specimens in the collection of Lord Walden 
are still more lilte Cahirica from Egypt. 

tW. 4*6,’ T. 3-4, t". 0.4," Bf. 0 3." 

JStrufido ffuituraliSf Scop, is the form I obtained in the Naga Hills 
at about 5000 feet in January and February, and recorded from the Khasi 
Hills as II, rustica in my first list. Specimen from Naga Hills measures, 
W. 4*5," T. 4*3," t. 0*45," Bf. 0 3." At Shillong 1 did not notice them in 
any number until about July. 

• TtR} numbers refer to those in " Jerdoif s Birds of India.” 

V f Throughout this paper L. Btuuds for Length, W. Wing, T. tail, t. tarsus, 
Bf. tliil at front, Bg. bill at gape. 
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100a. CYPSELU9 SUBFUBCATUS, Blj'th. 

This is, I think, tho first record of the occurrence of this species within 
the Indian area. I observed a few pairs in June breeding in the cliffs that 
overhang the falls of the ** Umkrau” at Shillong. They wore not easy to 
obtain, and tho first I shot fell into grAss so far down that it was never found ; 
however, a day or two after I secured one, and after this they soon lef^ tho 
place. I could not get at the nests. My speciineu agrees with those from 
Amoy and Malacca in Lord Walden’s collection. 

Wing, 5’1,' t. 0*5,*^ bf. 0*23.^ It will probably be found in all similar 
deep valleys with precipitous sides that occur in the Kliasi hills. 

108a. Capbimulqus jotaka, 2, Schlcgel. 

I shot this bird near tlio Uinshirpi falls on^tho 20th May. It got up off 
the path and immediately settled agiiiu about 10 yards off on the open path, 
on again putting it up it did the same. Captain Hadgley, who was walk- 
ing behind me, called out that he had found the eggs. I then put the bird 
up a third time and brought her down. Tho eggs wercj laid close in under 
the rock on side of the path lying on the bare ground with no signs of any 
thing ill tho way of preparation for them or the young. The two eggs are 
of a dull vv'hitc, blotched with three shades of umber and one shade of asliy 
brown : in the one they are distributed pretty evenly throughout and this is 
Byinmetrical in form, the minor axis being in the centre of the length : in 
the other the markings are mostly eonllued to tho larger end and the 
shape is rounder : 

Ist. major axis 1*22, minor axis 0*88.'^ 

2nd. „ • 1T‘J/ „ 0-91.'' 

Another 9 was obtained by me near the village of Sopvomah in the 
Naga Hills, in January, at an elevation of 5000 feet, which, Lord Walden 
tells me, is identical with Japanese and liurmesc individuals. 

Ce^riniulgus is a common bird at Sliillong during May and •part of 
June, after I ihah: chukking noise so often, and at the time 

I started for Calcutta in August, they had apparently left the vicinity of the 
station owing probably to the increased rain- fall. 

114. Capbimulgus KOiiTicoLUS, FraiikHii. 

From the Qaro Hills. 

W. 7-56," T. 4-85,'’ t. 0* 83.'" 

122. Nyctiobnis Athebtobi, Jord. and Selby. 

Garo and Naga Hills. 

90 
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126. Etthtstohus obtentalis, Lin. 

This beautiful Koller is essentially a forest bird and was seen on several 
occasions on the Dunsin. They frequented the trees that surround the largo 
tanks at Dimapur, and I shot my specimens there. 

140. Hombaitjs BICOBI9IS, Lin, 

‘"Several fine specimens Avere * brought in by Captain Badgley and Mr. 
Chennel} from thd Tipperah Hills. In the Naga Hills I observed four 
large Hornbills, which I believe were this species, near Tellizo Peak, in 
January, — the only Ilornbills seen in that part of the hills, no fruit then be- 
ing ripe. In the low Dunsiri forest, at that season of the year, Hornbills 
are very numerous. 

Tlio Tipperah birds were very fine, their diinepsions greatly exceeding 
thos() given in Jerdoii’s * Birds of India the largest measured as fdilows : 


Wing 21*5," tail 10 0," tarsus, 3 0" 

Lengi^i of bill along eominissurc to gape, 12'0" 

Bill in a straight line from }>oint to ga])e, 10.75" 

Length of bill over euliiien to posterior of (?aR(|ue, • • 1G*5" 

I)i‘pth of bill at centre of cascpie (highest part), . . 4 5" 

Length of casque, 7’0" 

Breadth of casipie at base, 3*08" 


Orange pink abow, jiinkish yidlow on side of upper mandible and very 
red at the x^oint j the lower is wax-yellow. 

15G. Proua CATfiruAmus, Hodgson. 

One sx^ecimeu was got in the Nagrt Hills in the rather open country - 
near Sikhami. •- 

^ Description, Upx^er parts pure black. Primary coverts tippM white 
secondary wholly white, forming a very large wing x^^^-^ch. The white spots 
on both webs of the alars are arranged thus ; 

Primarfes. 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th all the rest. 
Inner web. 2 3 3 4 4 4 4 

Outer web. 1 5 6 0 6 5 4 

^-7 ' 

tipped white 

Tail coloui'ed diagonally buff on 3 outer tail feathers, which have a 
Bubterminal black sx^ot, and tlie two outer either with a narrow black bar 
or two spots. Both above and beloAV the eye pui’e white, huffish on the ear- 
coveris fhid frontal baud ; white at base of lower mandible, becoming buff 
throat, and pale ochre on breast and abdomen, much streaked with 
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black particularly so on former. A black band from base of lower mandible, 
down side of iict?k, fading into ilie streaks of the upper breast. Occiput and 
side of neck crimson extending round behind car-coverts and crossing the 
black line from the gape forming a gorget in front. Under tail-coverts pale 
crimson. 

It is called ‘‘ Khu^n wo» ru** by flie Anghami Nagas. 

IGl. Hypoptcus hypehyturus, Vigors. 

Naga ITills. 

Wing black, the primary coverts tipped white and the primaries spot- 
ted on«oniei'-web. Tail black, t wo outer feathers barred black at tip, the ante- 
penultimate tipped brown and with a single white spot, liill pale yellow 
beneath. 

• * 1(58. Mtilleiiijmcvs puLVKBUiiiiXTUS, Teuun. 

Mr. W'm. liohert sent lue this large form from the (laro Hills. 

Bill greenish grey, lower mandible pale at tip. 

« 

17G, VjfiNiHA prnnuoTis, IJodgs. 

Naga Hills. 

177. Gecixui.us t^JlA^TJA, McClelland. 

d and ? from (jaro Hills. 

Tlie female wants the dull crimson on fore j^art of head and there is 
less ytdlow in the dull green of head and neck, the former in front is .dull 
ochniccous. 

. 201. CreuLUS POLTOCEPTTAi.vs, Lathaui. 

This bird was very abundant .at Shillong in the\*arly summer months, 
and I obtained it in every pha.se of* colorati()n from the intense rufous to 
the pure ashy. The peculiar lend call is heard all over the Pine forests and I 
observed that sonietiinos the bird when perehing sat along the branch, alter 
the manner of Caprwtulgus, • 

205. Hieeococctx vahttjs, Vahl. 

Garo Hills. 

211a. Cir»YSOCOCCTX xanthobutnchos, Horsfd. 

This lovely bird from Hill Tipperali was obtained there by Mr. Boss 
Mangles, by whom it was given to me. 

212. CoccTSTES MELANOLEUCos, Gmel. • 

Was rather a coniinon bird at Shillong in June. I have •ften wit^ 
nesBod the noisy way in which the males chase the female and 
Boription is very true \ a female measured— 
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L. 12 -6, " W. 5*9,^ T. 7*25,' 1*16,^ Bf. 0*%f iridos very dark brown, 

legs pale plumbeous. The contents of the stomach of this bird were 3 of 
the large hairy caterpillars (3^ inches long) so common on the grass-lands 
in the Khasi Hills. This female had at least 10 eggs in ovary, which 
presented no very great diiTerence of gradation in size. The cseca were 0*95'^ 

in length, intestine ll'd." * « 

<1 

213. CoCCYSTES COEOMANBUS, Lin. 

I have received this bird from the Garo Hills and from Hill Tipperah. 

227. ^Itiiopyga GouLoriB, Vigors. 

t obtained at Moziinili, Naga Hills, at head of the Lanier River, at 
COOO feet. L. 5*8.'^ W. 2*08, T. 3*18, /. 0*55," Bf. .0 58.^^ It has a steel 
blue spot below the ear-coverts not noticed by Jerdon. The crimson^ extends 
over the eye as a supereilium and the lores are black. 

228. iKTlIOPYGA IGNTCAUDA, Hodg. 

This was rath<& a common bird in the Naga Hills at 5000 feet in 
January ; generally seen in vicinity of the villages, in its winter dress. In my 
specimen the breast is not dashed with red at all, being quite plain orange 
yellow towards abdomen, and the female has no red about lier at alL My 
female specimen has a slight trace of red just appearing on the feathers of 
tho nape and back of neck.. 1 fancy they ascend to breed about 9000 feet. 
Saturata was common at that altitude in A])riL. 

237,» Dictum cuetsoehosijm, Tcmm.' 

On tlie Samaguting ridge, Nectarinidm were very common in the winter.' 
months, and I obtained this com[>aratively rare •bird near the station in 
December. The irides are bright red, legs black. 

L. 3-9,^ W. 2 8," T. 1-V 0-52/' J3f. 0-4." 

(. 233^. Leftocoma Hasselti, Temminck. 

From Hill Tipperah ; added to my collection by Mr. Boss Mangles, B. 

C. S. 

# 242. Fachyglossa MELAKOXAirriiA, Hodgson. 

Shol at Sopvomah, Naga Hills, in December. 

I was fortunate in discovering this curious form so far to the east- 
ward in a new locality, it haying been hitherto only known from Nipal and, 
I think,* Ceylon. Jerdon says that the upper tail-coverts are green, in my 
specimen *they are'concolorous with the back. The irides are red aud the 
^ v^ark plumbeous. Bill black. 

Bf. ^ 2-9/ T. 1-8, " #. o-erst 0-8.' 
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Description. Above, all dull dusky grey, tail darker and brighter. Wing 
black, the secondaries ^pia-brown. Sides of head same as the back. A 
white streak exteuds from base of bill down the centre of throaty some white 
about the sides of breast. Lower breast, abdomen, and under tail-coverts 
bright yellow. The two outer tail-feathers with a white spot on inner web 
close to the tip. Inside wing white. * 

244. Ceethia mrPALENSis, Hodgs. 

A single specimen from the Naga Hills. 

248a. SiTTA NAQAENSis, Godwin- Austen, Plate IV. 

Was first noticed at So])vomali in the Naga Hills last winter and 1 
obtained several specimens on the watershed at about 6000 feet. It has 
been described by me in the F. Z. S., 1874. 1 give a drawing and de- 

Bcriptiofti. 

Description. Above slaty blue, wings ^d centre tail feathers same colour 
but paler. Quills ^11 pale black. A bla^ streak through lores extending to 
ear-coverts and down side of neck. Beneath dull dirty white, purer on chin 
and throat, with a few white feathers bounding the eai^co verts. Flanks 
thighs and under tail-eoverte dark rusty chesuvt, all the latter with a ter- 
minal white spot* Outer tail feathers black, a white patch on inner web 
of the three outer, which arc tipped grey and terminally black on outer web, 
white on middle portion of the outer web of the outermost tail feather. 

Bill black above, grey below. Iridos dark brown ; legs green black. 

L. 4.9," W. 8 0," T. 1-75," t: 0-G8," Jif 0-58." spread of foot 1*2." 

260a. Lakiits collueioides, Lesson = nypOLEUcos, Blyth. 

Found in the Iril valley, Munipur, in February and March, rare ; this 
and JO. tephronotus wer9 the only Shrikes seen in Munipui*. L. 7’5," W. 
8-6, " I. 3*8," 1-0," Iff. 0-58/ 

286. CniEiA noTTENTOTA, Lin. 

Garo and Khasi Hills. 

289. Tchiteea afeinis, A. Hay. 

Samaguting, April, d in full plumage. 

L. 8-5," W. 3-6," T. 11*2.5," t. 0*58," Bf. 0*65." 

310. Mtjsoicapula supeeciliaets, Jerdon. 

Young agrees with a drawing by Dr. Jerdon of the above in immature 
plumage ; my specimen’is from the Naga Hills. 

331. Muscicapula (estiqma, Hodgs. ^ 

Dr. Jerdon had told me that he obtained this rare Fly-catcher in 
isolated dense patches of forest, on the north side of Shillong Pc* 
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Khasi Hills ; on my return to Shillong T looked for and found it tolerably 
numerous, getting some 8 speeimens in May and Ji\ne. 

S Description. Above, side of neck, and upper breast cyaneous blue ; 
wings and tail arc black edged with same. A narrovvish white line from base 
of lower bill to breast, which, witli abdomen and under tail-coverts, is pure 
. white ; legs dark brown ; hill black. ^ r * 

Jj. 4-6," W. T. 1*78,' t. 0-6," Bf 0*42." 

I did not obtain a I’onialc, but it would ap])car, from a drawing by 
Dr. Jordon, to be dull olivaceous above with white throat and breast. 

323a. KinTiiitosTEiiNA sonmoA, n. sp. 

Throe spociraons of this bird were shot under Japvo Peak in January ; 
having failed to identify it, ] believe it to bo uiuh ‘scribed. 

Dcst‘rii)tion. Above* deill edivaceems brown, ochraceous on minp and upper 
tail-feathers. Tail iiniher-hrown slightly tinged witli oehre on outer web. 
Quills same as tail and pale-odgedl8' Tlie priinavv and secondary coverts very 
slightly tipped pale so a.s to form an incons]jiciions bar on the wing. A 
pale ring round eye. Loros and ear-coverts dull grey with a rufous tinge. 
liOiicath dull lutcscciit, darker on Hanks. Centra of abdomen and under tail- 
coverts white. 

L. 5*25," W. 2 0,*' T, 2* t," t, 0*5," Bf. 0*23." It is somewhat similar 
to JE. Icncura but tbo white basal half of the tail feathers iu this last-named 
bird distinguishes it at ^nce. 

322. SiPiTiA ETiiTnnACA, Blyth and Jordon. 

Tins rare bird occurn.'d under Japvo Peak, Naga Hills, at GOOO feet. 

L. 5 0," W. 2‘sr>," T. 2*2,'' t, O G," Bf. 0’35." A single spooinien Avas - 
procured by Jerdon at Darjeeling. 

€ 

325. Krytiiuostkuna aoou^j.vus, Ifodg. 

T have this sombre colonivd grey Fly-catcher from the Ihung valley in 
Munijiiir and from Shillong in the Khasi Hills ; the specimen from the 
former locality measures, L, 4*0," W. 2*2," T. 10," t. 0.58," Bf 0 33." 

326. Ebytitkosterna macula ta, Tickell. 

Qjbtained in the Naga Hills by Mr. Wm. Bobert, extending its range 
considerably to tbe eastward. 

84G. Pitta cucullata, Ilai'tlaub. 

Given to me among otlier specimens from tho Tipperah Hills by Mr. Boss 
Mangles, {t is worthy of remark that now after 3 years of collecting I have 
'x; ^ seen a Pitta on or near the northern range of hills south of the Brah- 
Bf. /commencing with the Garos, and thence to the eastward) save the 
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large dull coloured form of Ground Tliriish,. Sgdrornis NipaleneU of 
Hodgson, which occurs on the liuiTail range. 

Pitta ctajtea, Blyth. 

Given to me by Mr. Cliennell of tlie Topographical Survey, who obtained 
it in Hill Tippcrali. It is one of the most beautiful of these richly coloured 
Ground Thrushes. ^ 

3GG. PLANESTtcua FiracATTis, Pall. * 

This bird, which agrees well with Jerdon’s description, I shot on the 
Peak of Japvo, the highest point of the Ihirriiil range just under 10, (K)0 feet, 
during .some hard weather in tljc early part of .January ; onl^’' one sjiceiincii was 
secured.* 

Description. -Above unibor-browii dark(*r on the head, the feathers dark 
centerecr; rum]) ferriigiin)us. Wing and tail duhlvv brown, covin-ts and 
secondaries edged pale rufous ; a well-marked su 2 )ereiliiim white, becoming 
hroadiM- behind iLe eye Lores dark brown, ear-eoverts the same hut lighter. 
A rufous tinge on lower side of the neck ; chin and throat sullied 
white*, with ail iiidistiuet strij)e, eouimeiieing as S])oLs, extending from huso 
of bill, down side of neek, and round to Ibe ear-eoverts. A gorget on breast 
grey brown, v.itli rufous t inge m*ar shouhler of wing and spotted with dark 
umber. Lower breast and Ixdly |»ure white ; uinl(‘r tail-eoverts ]>inky ferru- 
ginous and jiale ti])ped, Planks and thighs tin geek rufous the former spot- 
ted brown. Under wing-coverts rich ferruginous. The iiisido of quills 

gi-ey. 

Length S-5," Tail 3-4,'' t. 1-3," Bf 0-G2." Irides dark brown ; bill 
black above, dull ^^dlow below ; li*gs dull brown. 

This bird much reseiwbles G, ttnicolo}\ but is not so plainly coloured on 
the badk. 

373«. Pauadoxornis Austeivi, n. sp., Gould. 

At Kuebai in tlieNaga Hills, at about GOOG feet elevation, in April, I 
obtained two specimens of this liird ; I afterwards j > roc u red three at<51iillong 
in the summer. They dillercjd so much from my original s|)eeiniens of F.fla- 
viroitris shot -in the low niarsby country at the base of the b.illsthat I was 
inclined to consider iliem distinct. Mr. Gould, to whom 1 shewed ^those 
specimens and who had iiguved F^Jlavirostvia from the original specimens 
sent home, pronounced them to be new to him, and has described and 
figured Jie sj»ecies in the ‘ Birds of Asia,’ under the above title. Not having 
his description, 1 will only mention that the chief points of difforcnco lie in 
the pale noaidy white colour of the under parts, the paler brown of the ^ 
back,, mid a mai'kedly different distribution of the black on side of head^-^ii 
breast. 
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Mj specimens measured — 

L. 7-8," W. 8-8/' T. 4-1 " 1. 1-05/' Bf. 0 e7/;;j>g. 0 4 which dimensions 
are smaller than those of B, flamrostria. *' 

plumbeous with a slight tinge of green ; bill yellow. 

385. FYCTomna Sinensis, Gmel. 

I 

This Babbler is very common in Mimipuf ; dimensions of a specimen 
were*: 

L. 7 0" W. 2 V T. 3-9" t. 105," Bf. 0*48." 


390J. TtrnniNUS Gakoensis, n, sp., Plate VIII. 

Above pale rufescent brown, rather richer on head, wings, and tail ; 
feathers of head pale-shafted. Beneath, all pale fulvous, and wlutish on 
abdomen. 

L. 4-5 W. 2.4 T. 21 1. 10 Bf. 0*5." 

Bill is brown .above, pale ochre below, legs pale corneous. Tarsus and 
claws strong, the hind toe and claw long. It was among the birds collected 
by Mr. Win. llobcrt in the Garo Hills, to whom is due the credit of its 
discovery. 

This bird is very similar iii coloration to T, Ahbotti ; but the bill differs 
much in the form of the nostrils, which have, as in Bnocpyga^ a lunular 
cover. This and Turdinus hremcaudalm would be, perliaj)**, better placed 
after Bmejggga^ with which they are closely linked through Bnoejpyga lon^ 
gicaudata. 


400. PoMATOliniNTTS HVFICOIiLTS, Hodg. 

This is the most abundant form of the genus in the Naga Hills, loving 
the damp shady sides of the forest-clad hills. It is called by the Anghaiai- 
Nagas “ Moh mera.” In coloration it is very close,to P. leucogwster^ Gould, 
but is much smaller. I give a description with measurements. * 

Above, olive green rather rusty on back of neck, head darker, tail uni- 
form with back and distinctly barred. A wliite supcrcilium, 1*6 inches in 
length, extends from base of bill to far back on neck. Lores and ear-coverts 
black, a rufous patch on side of neck behind the latter. Wings coloured 
like back and tail. Throat pure white sullied on breast with a few pale brown 
streaks. Flanks, abdomen, and under tail-coverts pale olivaceous ; inside of 
wing grey. Bill yellow ; irides red-brown ; logs yellowish grey. 

L. 7-26," W. 3*0," T. 3-4," t. 1*09," Bf. 0-8." 

408. Garbttlax cebulatus, Hodg. j 

This would appear to be a rather common Laughing Thrusli^in the 
Naga Hills; and I saw specimens that had been caught by bird-lime, the 
^ •natives thbn still fui*tber spoil them by pulling out the quills and tail- 
Jerdon does not mention the grey on lower part of the ear-covert 
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which forms a pale spot ; nude space round the eye diark gi'ey, and a rufous 
patch from base of bill to under the eye. 

L. 10-5 " W. 4 0/' T. 4-75," t. 1*6/' Bf. 0*90.'^ 


409£?, Qaihivlax AiiHOSTiPEiiciLTATiTS, Godwin- Austcii, Plate VI. 

Described in the P. Z. S. for 187U as follows : “ Above bead and forehead 
reddish umber-brown paling on back of neck into dull olivaceous brown of 
the rump and whole of the win" ; tail pale red brown ; 4ores, a ])atcli below 
cye^ under ear-coverts, and superoilium whieli extends backwards for inches 
from the loros, white ; u|)per ])oriiou of car-coverts dark brown ; chin and 
throat ruddy brown, paliti" on the breast into very pale dinp^y olivaceous, 
and iiitp pale earthy ochre on abdomen and Hanks ; under tail-coverts 
rufous.” 

Byi black ; lepfs fleshy brown ; iridcs dull red. 

Length 9 0/' W. 3*S," T. 4*2," t. bill at front 0*7." 

One specimen obtained in the Munipur valley, rn'in* Kaibi, 

This dull coloured Qarridax is very similar in coloration to fr. rnfifronn^ 
Sw., from Java, which is a larger bird and has no white suporciliuin nor 
white lower car-coverts. Another similar form is P. cinereifrons^ Blyth, 
from Ceylon. 


409ft. Gauuulax galbaxus, Godwj^^Bton. 

Figured and described in P. Z. S. for 18/4^ na loTibws : pale 

pure olivaceous on head, with a brown tinge on tlie back ; tail pale 
ashy-brown, the four central feathei*s tipped umber brown and bai’red, 
the jour outer of the same colour in middle and broadly tipped witli white ; 
wing concolorous with back ; quills pale umber brown edged grey. Very 
iiaiTow frontal band, Ukse of lower mandible, lores through eyes and ear 
coverts rich black ; beneath dull yellow, purer on the throat passing into the 
olivaceous on the flanks ; under tail-coverts white. Bill black ; legs ash 
grey ; iridcs red brown.” 

L. 9 0," W. 3-65," T. 4*1," 1. 1*35," Bf. O S." • 

I first obtained this very luuidsomc bird in tlic Munipur valley under 
tbc Koupru range, in Februaiy 1873. It associates in largo Hocks of from 
fifty to eighty or more, very noisy, following caidi other in a long string 
through the high grass, which they seem to freipicut and prefer to ib^ 
forest. When on the flight the white of their tail- 
coverts makes them very conspicuous. I observed i 
of the Barak and other streams that flow into the 
north-east. The nearest allied species is Q. 
also 3 '^ellow oti tbc breast ; but is dark i 
per tail-eovcrts, flanks, abdomen, ai..d 
21 
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413a. OaBEULAX HEBtTLTEUS, Bljth. 

Tiis fine dull plumaged bii‘d was obtained at the head of the Thobal 
valley in March ; it presents a good deal the character of Trichastoma 
Ahhotti ill its coloration, and a] >p roaches ODiirdus in the spotted breast. No 
description being included in Jerdon’s * Birds of India’ I give one liere. It 
was described by Blytli (J. A. S. B.,*" Yol. XX., p. 521 for 1861) from 
CheiTapoonjee. 

Above umber i^ith a rufescent tinge, head darker brown ; wings and 
tail dark brown, both plain, the funner having no pale edges. ITorehead 
pale grey, a very narrow shoi*t white streak above the ear-coverts, commen- 
cing just behind the eye. Beneath dull pale rufescent ochre, the throat 
and upper breast spotted dull black, each feather having the black spot at 
the central extremity. Under tail-coverts rusty. Inside of wing and 
underside ol‘ tail feathei’s grey. Tarsus very strong. Bill thick and blunt, 
grey horny. Legs dull lleshy purple. Irides pale reddish brown, nude skin 
round the eye grey. 

In Anghami Naga “ Moll m^pch.” 


4l8a. TnocnALOPi’Enox ctnebaceum, Godwin-Austen. 

Described in the V. Z. S. for 1874, with plate. 

Above pale ashy olivaceous, greyer on the tail which is black for 0’7 
inches at the terniinal end, then iipjjed broadly white. Quills pale black, 
edged hoary gi’ey ; the secondaries tipped black, and their scpiaro 
tips edg(*d white in keeping with the tail. Primary coverts near the 
bastard wing black forming a wing spot. Top of head black, extending 
in a narrow line down back of neck ; lores and a broad band over eyes and 
ear-coverts dingy white ; a few pure white feathers below eyes merging into 
ear- coverts; a naiTow black line extends fi-om posterior corner of eyr over 
the ear-coverts and a inoustachial streak of the same colour merges into 
indistinct spots. Chin white with a few black streaks ; breast and under 
parts sullied white with a slight vinous tinge on the former and a dash of 
ruddy rufous on side of the neck, ochraceous on belly and under tail-coverts. 

Bill pale yellow shaded dark above; legs fleshy brown ; irides pale 
ruddy ochre. 

Length 8*75", W. 3•22'^ T. 4 0", t. 1-25", Bf. O'CS". 

In general style of coloration this bird approaches T, varieffatun. 
Vigors. Its yellow bill and much smaller, iveaker legs and feet, make 
it f very marked form of this genus. 

Anghami Nagas call it Lehu.” 



426a. Tuookaloptehon vinaATiTM:, Godwin-Austen. 


Bf- P. Z. S., for 1874, &£ foUows : 
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Head dark rufous brown, olivaceous .on back, paler and greyer on 
rump ; tail olive brown, with a slight tinge of rusty on basal half, finely 
and indistinctly barred ; wing, three first quills grey on outer web, tho rest 
and secondaries pale ferruginous, merging into rich chesnut at their base ; 
coverts of the latter colour, narrowly tipped ochre, feathers of the winglet 
conspicuously white centred. Loros . chesnut, a white supercilium ; ear 
coverts pale rusty ; chin and throat rich dark chesnut ; breast and ab^pmen. 
bright ochraceous; under tail-coverts darker brown. . As viewed from 
below, the tail is grey brown, each feather faintly tipped with white. 

All the feathers of the head, upper back fianks, and breast are centred 
white 'or pale ochre, and those of head and neck arc rigid. 

Bill black ; legs pinky grey ; irides pale brown. 

Q W. 3-5", T. 4\S6'', t. 13", Bf. O'G". 

I obtained a single specimen near the village of Razami under the Ivopa- 
medza ridge at 5,000 feet in Naga Hills in tho month of January. Starting 
just after sunrise for tho peak above the village, I observed first one and then 
another bird, not familiar to me, cross the path in front into some thick 
scrub. In this we could. only perceive their whereabouts now and then by 
tho moving twigs. Followed about, they became separated and the 
specimen in my collection got into a low tree where it uttered a very sweet 
call of a few notes, which was answered by its mate ; my Shikari then man- 
aged to get sight of it and shot it. I never saw the species again. 

This strikingly plumagcd bird is very close ’to T, 8etafm\ Hodgson, 
with which I have companjd it, but it differa materially. T. lineatum^ 
Vigors, is another allied form which extends to the N. W. Himalayah while 
actafer is from Nipal and Bhutan. 

427a. Acunoditra. VValdent, God win- Austen. 

Described P. Z. S. for 1874, with figure by Smit., it is thus doscribt^d. 

Head full crested, extending back for'more than an inch, hairy grey 
edged pale ; back rich brown, with a greenish lino, becoming more rufous on 
the rump and upper tail-coverts \ base of tail feathers cliesnut, for half their 
length narrowly barred with black, then black for terminal inch, tho three 
outer tipped white ; quills black, outer web chesnut at base, then barred 
with black, and tho narrow terminal portion grey ; primary coverts black, 
the winglet feathers grey, barred black ; ear coverts hoary ; side of head hair 
grey ; chin, breast, and abdomen rufous brown, paler on chin and throat, the 
whole having a streaky appearance, the foathci's being centered with a 
darker shade. t 

Bill grey ; legs and feet fiosh^ brown ; irides pale grey. 

L. 8 0", W. 8*48", T. 8 45", t. 12", Bf. 0-C2". * 

1 first sliot this bird on tho peak of Japvo at about 1)000 ^ 

Burrail range, Naga Hills. It keeps to tho tops of the fore-' 
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Tins IB a small form of A. Egertoni^ Gould, which occurs in the same 
locality.; every character is repeated in the two forms, modified yet each 
distinct ; no better example of gradual change in size and coloration could 
well be found. 

430ft. SiiiiA PULCUELLA, Godwin-Austen, PI. VII. 

I shot two specimens only of this new and beautiful subdued coloured 
Sihia in April lS7o, when making the ascent of the Peak of Khunho, 
Eastern Purrail range, Naga Hills, at about 8000 feet. In companies of 
about half a doz(ii), they haunted the tops of the Rhododendron trees, busily 
searching for insects in the llowers, and covering their foreheads and throats 
with the pollen. 

I described it in the ‘ Annals and Mag. of Nat. History,* February, 
1874, as follows. 

description. Above ashy grey, bluer on the head, the two centre tail 
fenthers uinhcr-hrown terminating (each colour ^ inch) in rich black, followed 
sharply by dark grey, 'fhe outer tail (catluirs arc tipped in like manner with 
grey, but the black iucr(*ascs on c*ach feather outwards, and on the last extends 
to its base. Shouldeis of wing blue grey, with a bar of pale chocolate-brown 
coining in at the base of the black primary and secondary coverts. Quills 
grey-black, the primaries edged jialo hoary blue ; the seeondariiss blue grey^ 
the la.st thrcjo arc umber bi'own ami tlie two last are edged narrowly on outer 
web with hhiek. A v.arrow frontal band and lores blacjk extending both 
over and below the' eye to base of the car-c;o verts. B(meatb ashy lilue with 
a vinous browji tinge uj)oii tlic lower breast and abdomen. Bill black ; 
legs horny brown ; irides ? 

Length 9 5", \V. 4-L", T. 4 85", t. 1-3", Bf. 0 75". 

In the general dist ribution of the coloration and in form it resembles 
gracilifi, which is extremely common in the same hills, but seldom met 
with above 0000 feet. 

437<t.^ MALACOcrncus (LATAunTA) boutotnostts, Godwin-Austen, PI. V. 

I have described this in P. Z. S. for 1874 : “ Above rich rusty brown, 
dai'ker on the head, with blapk shafts to the feathers ; wings and tail of 
same colour, the latter distinctly barred ; lores white, beneath pale rufeseent, 
nearly wliite under cLin, and pale on centre of abdomen. 

Bill black, well curved ; legs pale corneous or dull grey brown ; irides 
nearly white. 

^ L. 9*6", W. 3 0", T.4-8", t. I G", Bf. 0.G2". 

, ^ The first two specimens of this biixl I shot in long grass near the Log- 
Bf. bb^^e, Munipur, and again obtained specimens near Kaibi in the samo 
is essentially a grass-bird, with all the habits of Af. torricolor^ 

** associates about a dozen together, dying through the grasi^ 
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ono after the otlior, in a scattered line, never abidinj^ long in one place. A near 
ally of tliis bird, M. suhrifua from Malabar, is not so intensely rufous, has 
-no white on the throat, is greyish on the head, and has a yellow lower 
mandible. 

538a. Pmnta. nuFiTTiA, G^dwin-Austen, PI. IX, Fig. 1. 

Described in P. Z. S. fo4* ISTl. I copy the original description fronv that 
Journal. Above, head ashy brown, becoming more russQt on back and pale 
rufous on rump and upper tail coverts ; tail brown indistinctly barred, tip- 
ped white on tlu3 outer tail-feathers with a subtorminal dark spot ; wing 
<hirk brown, with pale rusty brown edgings to primaries and secondaries ; 
loros, -round eye and ear-coverts pale ash, below chin sullied white, greyer 
white on breast ; ochraeeous on abdomen ; flanks and thighs pah3 brown. 

Ijijl black, both above and below ; legs pale corneous, with darker claws ; 
iridos ruddy ochre. 

14. 4!-7r>", W. 1*82", T. 21", t. 0*75", Bf. 01". 

This species was common in the Nagn Hills and Munij^iir, and replaces 
Jlodgssoni, Blyth, on the Khasi Hills side. It is quite distinct from jp. 
gmcllifty Franklin, which has a marked pale rufous forehead, and can be 
distinguished at a glance from the former bird, which is remarkably ashy 
with dark ear-eoverts. 

530a. CiSTicoLA ]MELANOCJOPitALA, And.=iiUFicoLLis Walden, PI. X, Fig. 1. 

I obtained several s[)c?ciuieus of this form in the M unipur Hills, where 
it appeared common in the grassy valleys at lu*ad of the Barak ; some 
specimens do not shew the rufous on the neck so mueh as others. My 
si)ecimens arc identical with Lord Walden’s from Assam, named by him 
nijicollis, but Dr. Aiidewon’s title has pnority, 

639ft. CiSTicoLA Muntpubensis, Godwin-Austen, PI. IX, Fig. 2. 

Doserihed in P. Z, S. 187-1 ; the original description follows. 

Above dark umber brown, feathers margined pale oebre on head, 
broader and more rufous on back ; u])per tail-eoverts plain rufous brown, 
the feathers on nape are paler rufous and dark shafting is subdued ; tail 
dark timber, the two centre feathers margined rufous brown, viewed from 
below tipped wbitish, with subterminal dark spots ; white on chin, throat, 
and centre of abdomen, rufescent on breast and flanks. Palo round eye. 

Bill black above, pale beneath ; legs fleshy brown. 

L. 4!*25'', W. 2-0", T. 1*65", t. 076", Bf. 040". 

I obtained four specimens of this species on the reedy sides of tbo 
Logtak Lake, Munipur valley. 1*3 differs on comparison with C,^cJiwP’' 

(PI. X, fig. 2) and melanocephala, which I also obtained, hc> 
mediate in coloration, and may be known at once by the dark 
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the shafts of the centre tail-feathers, which in melanoeephala are wholly dark, 
and in schmnioola are banded broadly rufous, terminating in black and white. 
It is very near Cis. russica^ Wall., from the Island of Bouroo, Malay 
Archipelago, which is more rufous on the head and breast. 

47 1«. Outolus TpNumoBTnis, Blyth. 

,Two specimens were shot by my collector jn a thick wood near Lum- 
langtong or Bishunpur, Miinipur, on the 18th February. 

$ L. 10 0", W. 5-8", T. 3 65", t. l-O", Bf. 1-2". 


481. Phatincola caprata, Lin, 

' • 

9 In open grass of Munipur; valley, in February ; may be known at 
once from Indica and leucura by its rufous upper tail-coverts. 

500. Ruttctlla aukobea, Pallas. •, 

This Redstart was numerous in the stubble of the rice-fields bordering 
the Barak valley near its sources in the Naga Hills, during the month of 
January. 

531flJ. OuTUOTOMUS PLAVOTIUTDIS, Moorc, = EOEFiA apud Blyth. 

The common Malaccan Tailor-bird, I met with in the forest of tho 
Butisiri near Dimapui , and it agrees well with Malayan specimens. Tlie bill 
alone being rather shorter and more slender. 

The diseovc’y of this bird in Assam extends its range considerably. 

W. 1-85", T. 1-70'^ t. 0*70", Bf. 0*60". 

I also got it at the base of the Garo Hills near Shushang, so that 
it, no doubt, extends all through Tippersih, Arracan, i&c. 

638. PiiiNTA IfoDUSOEi, Blyth. 

This little Wren -warbler is common enough hi the hills about Shillong. 

Jerdon’s description being short, 1 give that of the Khasi form in more 
detail. 

Description. Ab<wc ashy brown, greyer on head, tail pale brown 
iiulistinstly barred, with black subtcrmiiial spots and white tipped. Wings 
pale brown edged pale rufcsceiit. Pure white on chin, grey on throat and 
breast and white on abdomen and under tail-co verts. Some specimens have 
a faint tinge of ochre on tho flanks and thighs. Orbits brown, irides 
orange ochre. Bill black above and below, legs yellow brown. 

L. 4-35", W. 18-2, T 215", t. 0*68", Bf. 0 4". 


538&. Pbinia bttfescens, Blyth. 

This bird agrees with specimens of P. rufescens from upper Burmah 
r'^?.|ed by Dr. Anderson when on the Yunan Mission, but it is somewhat 
^S^^^£%^'ore intensely rufous. 


0-9", Bf. 0 ^. 
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642. GBA‘ji£iNicoi:.A benoalenbib, JerdoD. 

y?his bird is not easy to bag, it shifts about through the grass seldom 
rising, and if once scared gets low down near the ground and hides. I 
obtained one specimen at the head of the Barak valley, Muuipur. 

648. SuTA FULigiE^OBA, Hodgson. 

Is quite distinct from S^atrogularisy and I obtained several specii^ens 
at Shillong. 

Bill above black, beneath palish, legs pale flesh, feet brown. Lores and 
Bupercilium pale. Iridcs ochre, tarsus stout. 

L..C-4'', W. 2-0'', T. 3-27 to 4*4, t. 0*8'', Bf. 0-42. 

Sttga atrogulariSy Moore, its nearest ally, has the bill black above, dark 
horny below, legs orange fleshy, irides pale ochre, white on upper margin 
of e^e and a few of the dark ashy feathers of the supercilium tipped white. 

552a. Neohnib asbimiltb, Hodgson. 

I shot this bird both in the Naga Hills and at Shillong ; it is Blyth's 
Jhgmoica hrevicauda. As it is a bird little known, a description hera may 
be useful. 

Above brownish olivaceous, tail umber brown and rather more rusty 
brown on wing, pale Hue throughlores over eye. Below dusky whity brown, 
paler on chin. A pale ring round eye, and a sliglit*tiuge of yellow on inside 
of shoulder of wing. 

L. 4-75", W. 2 1", T. 2-3", t. 0*8", Bf. 0-38" * 

56S. Beouloides EiiOciiBOA, Hodgson. 

Naga Hills. February. 

6GSa. Heguloldes fulvoveeteh, n. sp. 

Above centre of head, light yellow green bounded on either side by 
broad dusky bands ; and nape pale greenish ash. Pure ash on back, upper 
tail-coverts grass green as well as the two central tail feathers and outer 
edge of all the others. The two outermost as viewed from below have 
a narrow pale yellow edging on outer web. Shoulder of wing ash grey, 
coverts ash brown with a narrow white bar. Quills dusky brown, the 
Becondaries well marked with grass green. A pale yellow supercilium. 
Ear-coverts pale, chin very pale yellow; throat, breast, and abdomen pale 
pearly white, under tail-coverts l^ight yellow. 

L. about 3*76", W. 2-0", T. 1-4, t. 070", Bf. 0*4". 

Bill above dark brown, below orange ; legs and feet grey. This Warbler 
is BO distinct from any Iliave been able to look over, that I thjpk it i ' 
distinct apeeies. 1 obtained it when in the low country of tha* " 

Assam. 
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660. Beouloides chlobokotus, var. Hodgson. 

This form was very common in the opener forests on the slopes of the 
Burrail range, 

W. 1-85", T. 1-35", t. o r, Bf. 0-25". 

It is very similar to but the band on rump in my three 

skins is nearly white. 

i 

674. Abeobkis elaviventris, Jordon. 

From the Garo Hills ; one specimen only. 

678. Abrornis castaiteocefb, Hodgson. 

This pretty little Abrornis I siiw several times in the Naga Hills when 
the forest was pretty opei), and 1 shot a specimen at the liead of the Iril 
valley in Munipur ; 1 believe it has only been previously procured in Nipal 
and Sikkim. 

Description. Crown of head dark chosnut with some darker feathers 
towards na]>c, whieli is dark ash. Back grassy green, upper tail^coverts pale 
yellow ; centre tail fci^thers pale dusky brown, the two outer white with a 
dusky edging on the terminal |rds. of their hnigih. Wing grass green, the 
coverts tipped yellow forming one distinct and lower band and one indistinct 
upper one. Beneath, chin and breast bluish white. Flanks, inside shoulder of 
wing, belly and under tail-coverts canary -yellow. Bill above dark brown, 
below orange ; legs olive brown. 

L. 3-6", W. 105", T. TG", t. O GG", Bf. 0 29", 

688a. Enicurtts LEcnENAULTn, Temm. — Cuinensts, Gould. 

This bird was given to me by Capt, Badgley of the Topograj»hical 
Survey, who shot it iii the Lushai Hills in company with (7. immaculatus. 
Obtaining this species in this locality so far west is very interesting, and 
marks its extreme limit on the Tndiai^ side. 

Length about 10", W. 4-2", T. 6 b", t. 1-28", *Bf. 0-9". 

The inoasurements of the Hill Tipperah B. immaculntits, Hodgson, are — 

Length about S", W. 3-6", T. 4-9", t. 1-1", Bf. 0-Gi". 

689. Motacilla Maberaspataea, Briss. 

On the upper Barak river, in February, a pair were shot. 

605. Nemoricola Iedica, Gmel. 

Bf. . * 
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G14. LEiOTnnrx ltjteus, Scopoli. 

Shillong, Kliasi Hills. 

It is not so common on those hills as L. argent ourin^ and 1 seldom came 
across it. 

CIS. Ml NLA IClNOTfNCTA, lloclfjrson. 

Was vciy numerous in the ^oods about Siklianiih, Naga Hills, in 
January. • • 

C22. PllOPAliLS VINIPECTUS, Hodg.* 

This “ Plain brown hill Tit” was only seen on the Jiigln^st part of the 
Burrail range on Japvo Peak, about l),00()hH‘t. 

d^ill black, iridcs pale ochre, legs and feet ])ale umber-grey. 

L.'4-5", W. 2-2", T. 21^ t. O.ir, IJf. D C". 

^ G24. IxuLtTS CASTANiCEPS, Horslield. 

This is not an uncommon bird in the Naga Hills east of the ‘Rurrail at 
5 — G,000 feet, and as there is no description of it in Jerdoii I give one here. 
Above dark olivaceous, isil brown, forehead rufous merging into the oliva- 
ceous brown of the top of head Wing umber-brown. A white su))ercili urn 
from above eye extending to the neck, fading into some streaky bidf and 
black feathers behind the ear-eoverts. A black baud borders the white 
above. Lores and ear-coverts sooty. Chin, throat, and ui)per breast bnliy 
white, sullied white on abdonum, ilanks olivaceous. Irides dark red-brown; 
legs and feet pale fleshy. Hill grey- brown, featli rs of Jieml scale-like. 

L. 5-58", W. 2 2^ T. 2-5^ t. O'OS", lif. 0 d5''. 

G28. Yuiiina ifiduiMENTuat, Hodg. 

Sent to me by Mr. Robert from the Naga Hills. 

G32. Sylyipauus mu west us, Burton. 

tUIs voiy small form of Tit was numerous, in April, on the high parts 
of the Kastern Burrail range, just under the peaks of Japvo and Kliunlio, 
in small parties together. It moves rapidly and actively about the upper 
branches, and round and up per]»<Midicular branches like Sa^ia^ which its long 
luiid-toe enables it to cMl It was busy feeding about the Rhododendrons 
then in bloom. 

The tips of the secondary coverts are ])ale, forming an iiicons|)icuous 
band on wing; feathers of the head ratlnjr stiff, broad, and long, nearly 
hiding the bright yellow supercilium. 

L. 3-5^', W. 2-3\ T, 1-6", t. 0-58^ 

G34. C^atTHALiscus. EKrTimocEPirALUS, Vigors. 

Legs orange, irides yellow-ochre or yellow. 

W. 1-87 T. 2*05^ t. 0*6", Bf. 0-2". 

Naga Hills, several specimens obtained near Xohimah i' 

?2 
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6441. Pabub MOKTicoLiTB, Vigors. 

Common enough in the Naga Hills. 

The outer web of the outer tail-feather is white. 

660. CoiiviTS cuLMrsTATUS, Sykes. 

Shot in the Naga Hills, the only Crow seen there, and at Sopvo- 
mah was extremely numerous in January, associating together in large 
ilocl^B. 


G72a. TJnocissA MAONiftosTJUS, Blyth. 

Shot at Sikhami, Naga Hills, at .'SjCKX) feet, in February. 

L. 26", W. 71", T. 17", t. 2* 15", lif. 1-46^ 

Iridos dai'k brown, bill and logs orange red. Primaries dull cobalt- 

blue. 


601. Sabaglossa sPTLOP'rKRA, Vigors. 

Both ^ and $ received from Garo Hills from Mr. W. Robert. 
690 a. Miinia fiunuNDTTLATA, Godwiii-Austen. 


Described in P. Z. S. for 1874. 

“ Above pale umber-brown, darker on the head, pale grey on 
rump, a few feathers edged paler ; the upper tail-coverts dull yedlow ; tail- 
feathers olivaceous umber-brown, faintly edged with same yellow tint ; quills 
pale ehesnut o^i outer wel>, uinber-browii on the inner, and indistinctly 
barred. Sides of bead umber-brown beeoming dark chesiiut on chin and 
throat ; breast and Hanks white, feathers very naiTowly barred or margined 
rufous-brown ; abdomen and under tail-coverts dull white, the latter sparing- 
ly streaked with brown ; feathers of the back iinely pale-shafted.'’ 

Bill dark grey ; feet plumbeous ; irides red. 

L. 4 :i", W. 2 10", T. 1-70", t. 0-55", Bf. 0-45". 

9 is a duller brown above, with no white shafts to the feathers, a 
distinct green tinge upon the tail feathers, otherwise as in JIT. undalata. 

Change of coloration in young males coniinences on the centre of the 
throat, extending towards the base of bill into the dark chesnut, and towards 
the breast into the undulated colouring of those pifts. 

Obtained in the Munipur valley, both on the Logtak Lake and head of 
the Barak river. It is a very close to, but distinct from AT. undulata, La- 
tham, in which the undulations are broad, the general coloration is more 
'nifouB, and the tail more pointed. It is also close and intermediate to 
% nutoria from Java and Malacca ; but in that bird the tail-coverts are grey, 


no trace of the fulvescent tinge common to the two continental forms. 
• ' ?.blen was the iirst to notice it as distinct, in specimens in his col* 
j^!^g|g^ivcd from Burinali which are identical with my own from 
kindly dlowed to describe it. 

\ r * 'vy - 
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708. Mtoia Matababica, Lin. 

Specimens were obtained at Kooshtia, in November. 

708. Passeb ootkamomeus, Gould. 

Under Burrail range, Naga Hills ; not often seen. At Sliillong it is 
commoner. * 

L. 5-2", W. 2‘63", T.1-98", t. 0.68, Bf. 0 42'". 

•• * 

710. Passer montands, Lin. 

Garo and Kbasi Hills. 

719. Emberiza pucata, Pallas. 

TWis bird from bead of ibe Barak valley differs from Jordon’s deserip* 
tion in colour of legs luid feet, wbicb have no tinge of* yellow, being a dull 
flesh-cofour. Tbe outer tail-feather is white on basal end, extending as a 
diagonal bar through inner to the outer web ; the ])enultiniate is tipped 
white on inner web. Centre tail-feathers rufous with black centre, and the 
rump is rufesceiit with sin:).ll black stn^aks. 

L. 0-45, W. 2.9", T. 2*62", t. 0-85", Bf. 0-42". 

724 . Mklolmius MKTiANicTEHiis, Gineliu. 

During February and March, this handsome Bunting was very numer- 
ous in tbe high grass skirting the river Iril, Muuipur valley, particularly 
about Kalbi. 

^ L. G'5", W. 3*35", T, 2-85", t. 0-75", Bf. O IS". 

762. Alaubala rattal, Bueh. Hamilton. 

Occurs abundantly on the sandy churs of the Brahmaputra, and I 
shot itiiicar Gwalpara, in November. 

L. 5*25", W, T. 2 0", t. 0-75", Bf. 0-40". 

On the same churs, among low bushes, Pratincola leucura was very 
common ; Ootgle sinensis and Rrinia Jlavivenlris wore also procured^ 

771. ♦Trebon Nipalensls, Hodgson. 

1 have compared my specimens with the above from Sumatra and 
Malacca, and they are identical. It was not uncommon in the Dunsiii 
forest between Dimapur and Golaghat, and 1 shot it again on the road to 
Shillong near Gowhatty. It does not appear to range above 1,000 feet. 

S measures L. 10", W. {5-55", T. 3 80', t. 0-s3", Bf. O-oO". 

782. Alsocomub pitniceus, Tickell. 

This beautiful Wood-pigeon was shot at the hot springs of tli* 
on the Dunsiri river in April. These springs are saline and atir^ 
numbers of Qarpojghagm (insignis and sglvatica) to their 
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and when the above bird was picked up, a quantity of the saline water 
poured out of its moutli. 

797. Tttiitub humilib, Temminck. 

Oaro Hills. 

806a. CEuionirrs Blyttttt, Jerdon. 

^9 described in the J. A. S. B- 1R70, p. GO. 

This bird is very dinicult to obtain, and I failed to get the female, which 
has never yet been seen by any European. I heard them in the forest on 
the ascent to Khunlio, but although I offered 20 Bs. for a bird, the Nagas 
only once succeeded in g(‘tting one ; this, a male, was snared near the 
. village of Visweinah, but thinking that I wanted the feathers only, the 
natives had, to utter iHsgust, jacked and eaten it. Another male was 
hr- ught to Ciipl-nin nutler, the Political Agent of the Naga Hills, when 
]'!i-sing thn)iigh the village of Jotsomah (also under the Burraii* range), 
but it liad been skinned so badly that it was falling all to pieces and 
tluj most we could do was to save a few of the better pieees of the 
skill for the sake of the feathers. The Biirrail range is the extreme 
western limit of this bird, and it has not been got even there, west of 
the peak of Paona, vdiere the si»ccim(Mi in iny collection was obtained by 
Mr. Wm. llohcrt, a most assiduous collector, whom 1 have to thank for 
very many gcaal birds. Its haunts are in the dense forest from 6000 to 
10,000 feet, and this renders it sneli a difficult bird to bag, and the only 
chance of shooting a sjiecimen would be by coining upon it suddenly along a 
more open bit of ridge, or in one of the higher cleuriiigs. It was un- 
known to the Nagas of Asalu. It probably extends some distance to the east- 
w^ard until it me(?ts its near ally C. Cabot i, »Jerdon was the first to notice it 
in the ‘Ibis’ (1870, p. 117) from the Suddya Tlilis. 


823a. Bambusicoua HopKT2?soyT, nov, sp., Godwin- Austen. 

^ Description. Above head plain dull brown, becoming rufous on back of 
neck, bjiek dull olivaceous grey^. The feathers of upper back and scapidars 
centered with dark ehesiiut, the secondary coverts inqrc broadly so and termi- 
nated in black. The feathers of the back have one or more small white spots 
on the outer margin, giving the back a wcll-specklcd appearance. The 
rump feathers are indistinctly^ barred white with a single black spot and in- 
crease in size to the upper tail-eoverts where the spots are conspicuous, heart- 
shaped with chcsnnt centres. Quills ruddy chesnut, the secondaries and 
'Hiaries mottled with dark brown. Tail ruddy-brown, feathers narrowly 


with pale ochre having dark mottled edgings. Lores pale buff ex- 
asupercilium ; car-covei’ts, chin, and upper throat j^ale ferruginous ; 
extends from posterior margin of the eye down side of neck ; from 
for a short distance the feathers are centred rufous with 
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pale spots on outer margin, rest of breast bulf, lighter on abdomenl^nd sides ; 
barred on centre of breast and flanks with black, the barring not shewn but 
each feather has a terminal black heart-shaped spot, which is a conspicuous 
character. 

Legs pale grey with green tinge ; bill pale horny-black, pale beneath, 
irides dark brown. , 

L. 14-5," W. G 25,"T.,.S 0," t. 1*2," Bf. 0 0." 

Tlirough the kindness of Dr. J. ^ndorson, I have c:^amined a specimen 
of i?. Egtchii 9 from the Yunan JTills, and with this the Khasi bird is evi- 
dently very closely allitul, if indeed it should not turn out to be identical ; but 
betwwii iny bird and B, Eglalni there are dilfcrenocs which, though perhaps 
small; separate thorn, and until birds of the same sex ai*c ])laced side by side, 
we cannot well decide whether they are two good species or not. -To be- 
gin th^- enumeration of the points of dilTerence, the Yunan bird (A) is 
much smaller than the Khasi one (B) ; 

(A) B. Fgtchii, t. 1-7," mid-toe 1*7". 

(B) B, Hoj^Jcinsoni, t. 2-1," „ 2-1"’'. 

Other dimensions of (Ih) L. 14*5," W. C5.25" T. 5" Bf. 0-9". 

Tn (13) the feathers on the ihiuks have the blsick ttu’ininal spot 
invariably heart-shaped, whereas in (A 9) the corresponding feather is a 
diamond form {vide also the figure of g in P. Z. S., 1871, PI. XI). 

In (A) the whole of the lower back is plain olivaceous with a few 
of the longest upper tail- coverts liaving a black triangular (isosceles-shapecj) 
terminal spot followed by a white basi*. 

In (B) these spots arc inu(?h lai^er and broader and extend up over 
the rump, and tlie feathers ai’e more distinctly barred wdth brown and liavo 
a rufous tinge at the base. 

Jri (B), and I thihk this is the most important diflerence, all the 
feathers of the upper back are spotted with white, and this feature extends 
to the wing coverts and shoulder of wing. In (A) there is no tendency 
to this coloration nor is tliere any trace of it in the plate in the P. Z. S. 

(A.) is dark brown on chin, (B.) very pale. • 

(A.) tail not distinctly barred, (D.) tail well-barred and the pale bars 
edged with black. 

(A.) tail beneath dull brown, (B.) tail ruddy brown. 

However, whether they bo separable or not, and a larger series will 
decide this, one important point is finding this bird so far to the westward 
within Indian limits ; it has never before been recorded. My speciin 
was shok at Shillong on grassy slo})es at 5000 feet. Before I had 
bird in baud, I had twice seen it running on the pathway and notir 
diflerent flight from that of the Black Partridge, which at f* 
it was. Now that attention is called to it, other specime 
turn up. 
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^ 8255. AbbobicoIiA ibtebhedia, Blyth. 

In my 2nd list I recorded A. rufogularis, Blyth, from N. Cachar ; 
this I now find, on obtaining another specimen in the Naga Hills, to be inr 
termedia^ originally described as probably from Arakan (J. A. S. B., XXIV, 
p. 377). But A, Tufogularis will still remain on the list with a new locality, 
the Naga Hills, where Captain Butkr obtained a 2 , which at the time 
1 cordd not make out from never having met wnth it before. Intermedia 
may be known at once by the plain, unbarred back and by the absence of 
the black separating the rufous ol' the neck from the grey of the breast ; it 
is in front spotless, but has large round black spots on the side of neck. 
Dimensions of intermedia^ Blyth, from Naga Hills : 

W, 6*75,'' T. 2-6,'' t. 1-7," Bf. 0 7, mid-toe and -claw, 1*82." 

Legs red. Bill black. 

A, rufogiilaris^ 9 , from Naga Hills, legs pale fleshy violet, measl^res — 

W. 5*32,'' T. 2*5,'' t. 1*58,'' Bf. 0*5," mid-toe and -claw, 1-75." 

I found the nest of Arhoricola in the forest at the head of the Jhiri 
Kiver, N. Cachar, constructed close in under the large root of a tree near 
the base ; it was lined with dry leaves which then (March) strewed the 
ground and contained three eggs of a light brown colour, 

833, Turnix ocellatus, Scop. 

Shillong, Khasi Hills. 

. 834. • TuiiNix Dussumiebii, Temm. 

Naga Hills, 


835. Tunifix Sykesii, A. Smith. 

Khasi Hills. 

895. ToTAirus sxAOirATJbis, Bechstein. 
Munipur, in March. 


DOSa. PonzA^ bicolob, Walden. 

The^\)riginal specimen, from ^^lioli the description was made by Lord 
Walden, came from Darjiling. It was very interesting to find it again 
occurring in the Khasi Hills (June). I got it in a small piece of marshy 
ground in the station of Shillong, together with the species of Borzema 
that follow. Bill glaucous green with slight tinge of red near base of 
mandibles and tipped grey ; irides crimson-red, orbits red; legs pale dullish 
crmillion. 

^ 8-75," W. 4*4," T. 2-4," t. 1-5 f Bf. 0.9." 

\oe and -claw, hmd-toe and -daw, 0*65.* 

j^j^mens were brought to me alive by a Khasia with one egg, 
Bf. of this bird; it measures 1*4" in major diameter, 
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1*0^' in Txiinor diameter, is of a creamy white colour, unspotted on the 
smaller end, distantly so on the lower frds., closely on the larger end, 
the spots all pale grey, with light and dark shades of sepia. The birds 
did not live long in confinement, although they ate greedily of earth- 
worms. 

Captain Elwes tell9*mo that he procured this bird in the interior of Sik- 
kim, at Choongtam, at am elevation of 5000 fee^ in September d.870; 
to him therefore belongs the credit of being the first to discover it. 
This specimen, with others, was lent by him to Mr. A. O. Hume for de- 
scription, but the box containing them appears to have been lost on its way 
to Agra. Captain Elwes found this Hail in rico-fields which are the highest 
in Sikkim ; my bird was found in similar ground, *and at the same eleva- 
tion. ' 

t 911. PoBZANA njscA, Lmnoous. 

Obtained at Shillong in tTune. 

L. 7-5," W. 4 0,'' T. 2*2," t. 1*35, Bf. 0-75." 

Mid-toe and -claw 1*0". Bill dull dark gi*een, orbits Vermillion, irides 
orange, legs j)ale vennillion*. The under tail-coverts are dark umber-grey 
in my spcciincn (not olivaceous jis stated in Jerdon), and closely barred 
with white. 


913. llAiiLirs STRIATUS, Linnoous. 

Dimensions are smaller than those given in .ferdon, but the bird does 
not differ in coloration from s)ieciincns from the rest of India. 

L. 9-5," W. 4-75," T- 2 0," 1. 1 65," Bf. l -i." 

Mid-toe and-elaw 18," bind-toe and-elaw 0C2," irides sienna-brown, 
legs and feet ash-grey. ^Bill pink at base, pale grey-brown at tip, brown 
abovoi 

The bill is much lengthened, and in the presence of a shield-like ex- 
pansion at base above, approaches nearer to the Water Hens {Oallinula) than 
other Kails. The tai'sus is very stout and the feet are shorter and stouter 
than in Forzana. 

It occurred in the same swamp with the two preceding forms. 

917. Myctebia AT7STBALIS, Shaw. 

Bisnath, Assam ; in December. 

920. CicoNiA iiEUCOCEPHAtA, Qmclin. 

On Bralnnaputra. 

949. Ai^see ikdicub, Gmelin. 

In large flocks on the Logtak Bake, in February ; they V 
to feed in the stubble of the rice-flelds in the morning and 
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955. Gasasca lettcoptera, Jilytli. 

I got this bird at Dimapur on the Dunsiri River ; it appears to prefer 
sluggish streams like this ilowing through forest, for I once flushed this bird 
in such a haunt in the interior of the Garo Hills. I am informed by 
Mr. James of the Police at Samaguting that it breeds on the Dunsiri, and 
that he had shot the y^ng birds. Ifla called th^ “ Deo Hans’* in Assam.. 
Mr. J. Burt of Tezpur informs me that the whiCb-winged Sheldrake perches 
on trees, and that dhe was killed thus sitting by Mr. J. Martin of Pani- 
puta Tea plantation near 'JVzpur. 

The habits and haunts of this species are as completely the reverse of 
its congeners ruiila &c.^as the^^ well can be. . 

0G2. Daeila acuta, Lin. 

Tolerably abundant on the Bcels in Miinipiir, in February, 

9G3. Markca PENELOPE, Linii. 

Very numerous in M unipur, in February. 

971. Fulioula ciiisTATA, Ray. 

Munipur, on the Lamphel. 

975. PoniCEPS Puilippenstr, Gmelin, 

Bcels, Munipur. 

Anon prticilorli/ncJia, Pennant was a very common duck on the Logtak 
Lake, in February. I liave nowhere seen it so numerous. 


General notes on other species. 

The specimens of Bphinites that I liave hitherto procured in the Naga 
Hills and Asalu, are undoubtedly lempiffi, Ilorstield*, like birds from Java, 
&c., of which the very rufous one mentioned in my first list is in that parti- 
cular ]>hasc of plumage. 


Micropteimus phaieceps^ Blyth. 

I have two specimens in my i)os8^sion, one of which is from the Tip- 
pernh Hills, the other from Dimapur, Assam ; both are much darker and 
much more distinctly barred on back than others, and have at the same time 
stronger bills ; and both are smeared all over the head, tail, and feet with 
v some dark gummy substance that they are evidently fond of getting into. 

Cpanops Asiatica, Lath. 


notice that..;|l^he specimens in my collection from these Eastern 
^ ^ ^ H^ 3 ^*®iangular patch of scarlet (0*3" wide) at the gape, 

^ ^ticed in any description I can find, nor is it shewn in 
'*»a: 9 ecieB in The Marshalls* ” monograph of the Burbots, 
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PI. 26. I pointed this out to Lord Walden, and having looked at 

his specimens from the N. W. Provinces and Nipal, found in them 

the slightest trace of a few very minute red feathers near the gape ; these 
are so small that in a stuffed specimen they might he easily overlooked ; 
in birds from Assam and Munipur this red spot is so well developed that it 
could not escape attention. • 

. Bulhyiae melanops^ Vigors. • • 

Breeds in the Khasi Hills, on the Shillong or northern side, in April. 
Young birds well-fledged were brought in to me in the middle of May. 

JB.ai'pactea Sodgsoni, 

Two specimens of this species, from the Garo Hills, have the crown of 
the head whitish-grey mixed with pink and whitish towards the nape, in 

other respects they are identical with the above species. Are they in 

immatufe plumage 

Pomatorliimis McClellandL 

Birds from the Naga Hills, I notice, have a longer bill, and the spot- 
tings on the breast nre darker and^ occasionally forma deini -collar. 

I have received a sj)ecimen of Arnchnechfhra Asiatica, Latham (= 
carrucaria^ Lin.) from Hill Tippcrali, which 1 considered at first to be 
intermedia^ Hume. However, on comparing it carefully with s]>ecimens from 
Candeiah Gwalior, Manbhoom, Uinbala, Lower Bengal, Garo Hills, and 
Tonghd, 1 can detect no difference* whatever in eolofatioii, and their bills run 
so close in size that I do not consider it a species that will stand, — certainly 
not on the very small and sole ditfereiice of a slightly longer bill. If such 
single characters are to be allowed weight, we should have species multiplied 
ad mjiniivm^ and if the Tipperah form of A, Asiatica should be larger, it is 
sufficient to notice the peculiarity as a large variety, but why encumber 
nomenclature, when no other diUerences exist, with another name and create 
a new species. 

A female Niltava in young plumage shot under the peak of Japvo, 
Naga Hills, in January, when it would nearly have arrived at maturity, differs 
' 80 much from the dimensions of N. grandis (to which it is nearest in size) 
and N. stmdara that 1 am inclined to consider it an intermediate new form. 
Females of grandis and sundara^ irrespective of size, have a very similar 
coloration; the species 1 have before me, difiers slightly from both, 
a difference it is not easy to ex[)lain in writing, and so often to bf 
noticed in allied forms. The inside of the wing is, pearly grey, 
the tail is not so ruddy dark a brown as in grandis. A yoti.'g gra 
in my collection, with the head still well spotted with y 
closely equals in size birds in full plumage, wi^the greyer ' 

My bird has no sign of the blue shoulder-spot, and 
23 
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ifl proportionably much Bmaller and shorter than in undoubted young 
1 give a full description so that the next collector visiting the Naga Hills 
may be on the look out for an intermediate form of Niltava^ and if such 
there be, obtain the male. 

Description. Niltava ? $ of first year. Above olivaceous with an 
ochre tinge. Ashy on head, more “rufous on upper tail-coverts. Tail 
ruddy dark brown. A pale ring round eyes, less conspicuous above 

than below, wingc feathers closed, umber brown. Lores tinged pale 
rufous. Benqaih chin pale rufous, with a few pale grey bars, breast to ab- 
domen rufescent ashy, thighs pale ash-brown, a pale dull streak extends 
from chin to upper breast, ending suddenly, abdomen sordid white, under 
tail coverts pale ochre brown, darker centered and tipped pale, inside should- 
er of wing dull ochre. Quills inside pearly-grey. Shot in underwood on 
ascent to Jnjivo peak January 1873, three were seen together. The bill is 
black, shorter and stouter than in grandis, Iridos darS brown. 

JSr. grandis. = L. — , W. 3 95", T. 3*9", t. 0*92", Bf. 0.52'. 

N. ? = L. 7-4" W. 3-9", T. 3*5", t. 0 78", Bf. 0*44" 

N. sundara. = L. — W. 3*1", T. 2*5' , t. *80", Bf. 042". 

Bnoepgga longicaudata^ Moore. 

Is very numerous in August in the large woods below the peak of Shil- 
long, and 1 got several in that locality. There can be no doubt that the bird 
in Griffith’s collection Vjauie from the north-east frontier, and not from 
Afghanistan. It is a shy bird keeping to the dense underwood. The iridos 
are dark crimson. 


358o. Turdulm pollens^ Fallas. 

Was frequently noticed in the Naga Hills, acd I obtained a specimen 
on Japvo Peak, close under 10,000 feet, in January. They agree w^ll with 
specimens in Lord Walden’s collection. 

Above pale umben-brown, a white supercilium extends to over the ear- 
coverts^ Lores and ear-coverts dork umber. A white patch under eye, 
and white on chin extending down centre of throat to upper breast, very 
narrowly defined in some birds ; side of throat first mottled with umber 
passing into two indistinct streaks on either side. Breast pale rufous-brown 
above, white below to abdomen. Under tail-coverts pure white. Flanks 
rusty ; no rufous inside wing, which is all grey. 


L. 9-0", W. 5 0", T. 3 6", t, 1*2", Bf. 0 7". 

nest of Byenonotwi pygteus^ Hodg., brought in by my shikari at 
*:i June, contained 3 eggs of .a pale madder ground, spotted 
Idjurker madder-brown, piJe neutral grey, and a few dark 
;y evenly distributed. 
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The nest is 4 inches across, neatly made with a foundation of dry old 
leaves and broad blades of grass ; the sides of thin stalks of a thistle and 
thin sticks, and lined within with very lino grass ; taken in a low tree. 

Spiziaos canifrons breeds in the neighbourhood of Shillong, in May. 
Young birds are seen in June. 

JEnicurm nigrifrons of 1st List, Vol. XXXIX., Pt. II., p. 107, is 
JE. maculatm^ Vigors, in irmnature plumage. • 

584 of same list is, I iind, guttatm, Gould, in whioh the white mark- 
ings on the back are all circular, this would appear to replace in 

all these Eastern Hills, for I have never yet shot a specimen, like, thi^^]jwt 
north-west form. 

Up to March, when wo left Munipur, I did not observe^ any Parrots or ^ 
Hornbills in any part of the valley, or hills bounding it. The natives say ^ 
that la^r in the season parrots are very numerous and do considerable injury* 
to the crops. Of Swifts 1 saw only one, a large species, which I failed to secure. 
Cgpselus infumatus^ Sclater, occurred in the Naga villages, and was very 
numerous in the large one of Padhang. Mnoepgga must be rare, for I did 
not get a single skin anywhere in N. E. Munipur. The oountry gets 
much drier on that side and the forest less dense, with a good deal of grass. 
Buntings were very plentiful and Emheriza pmilla appeared everywhere 
to be the commonest bird in the Naga Hills, at 3 — 5,000 feet 

In the pine forest that covers the slopes of the hills descending into 
the Umiam valley, one of my men luarked auost on June 25th I proceeded 
to the spot soon after I had heard of it, and on coming up to the tree, a pine, 
saw the female lly ofil' out of the head of it. But the nest was so well 
hiddeii by the boughs of the fir, that it was quite invisible from below. The 
bird sifter a short time came back, and 1 then saw it was Eibia gracilis^ but 
was vhry shy and seeing us went otf again, and hung about the trees at a dis- 
tance ^f some 50 yards ; while thus waiting, some 4 or 5 others were also 
The female, however, would not venture back, and I sent one of my 
\s up, to cut off the head of the fir, nest an^ all, first taking out 
It con *'ied three of a ]jale sea-green, with ash-brown streakings 


d dY;y grass, moss, and rootlets, and the green 
it, fixing it most firmly in its place 
s much forked. 

they hang 
’ '»re is agai*' 
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nofttril is very different. I havo beards graeilU rather noisy in the spring, 
tittering a loud single note, repeated three or four times in succession. 

4580. FhyllomU Cochinchmensia. 

Of 2nd List is P. chlorocephalua^ Walden ; I obtained another pair 
at Diniapui', on the Dunsiri Kiver, in December. 

It was described by Lord Walden from Burmah ; its extreme known 
western range is, therefore, now the Garo Hills. 

Troclialopteron Auateni^ Jerdon. 

Was bagged again near tlie eastern extension of the main water-slied, 
on Kopaniedza Peak, at the same altitude ns before. It has been beautifully 
figured by Gould in the * Birds of Asia,’ Plate 187. 


Fxplanation of the Flafcs, 


PI. IV. Sitta Kayaensis^ Godwin-Austen, p. 157. 

PI. V. Malacocircua {Layardia) rohiyinomSy Godwin-Austen, p. 164. 
PI. VI. Garruhtx alhosuj}erciUaris, Godwin-Austen, p. 161. 

PI. VII. Sihia jJulcheUa, Godwin-Austen, p. 164. 

PI. VIII. Turdinus Oaroemia, n. sp., p. 160. 

PI. IX. Fig. f. Cisticola Mumjyurenaia^ Godwin- * isten, p 

■■ ' ■ Fig. 2. Frinia rtfula, Godwin- Aus^ 1^'*' 

PI. X. Fig. 1. Cisticola melanocephal'' 

— Fig. 2. Cisticola schfi^P^ 








